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Foreword  117G044 

TT  was  the  long  cherished  hope  of  those  concerned  with  such  matters  that 
the  history  of  Wiscasset,  formerly  Pownalborough,  would  be  written  by 
that  accurate  and  able  historian,  the  late  William  Davis  Patterson,  whose 
brochures  and  biographies  read  at  patriotic  gatherings  and  the  regular  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Wiscasset  Fire  Society  made  those  evenings  replete  with  interest¬ 
ing  local  subjects ;  but  when,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  summer  of  1931, 
no  consecutive  story  had  been  begun  by  him,  the  present  writer  was  delegated 
to  attempt  the  work  which  has  been  largely  based  on  his  researches. 

The  following  account  of  Wiscasset  in  Pownalborough  was  undertaken  in 
order  to  preserve,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  Indian  lore,  tales,  traditions,  and 
ships  which  brought  to  this  town  its  all-too-brief  period  of  prosperity,  as  well 
as  the  salient  historical  features  of  the  territory  lying  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Kennebec  and  Sheepscot  Rivers,  without  encroaching  upon  that  part  of 
Pownalborough  now  called  Dresden,  which  has  been  amply  dealt  with  by 
Charles  Edwin  Allen  in  the  History  of  Dresden ,  Maine ,  although  the  line  of 
research  from  plantation  days  to  the  dismemberment  of  Pownalborough  has 
necessarily  been  identical. 

The  result  of  seven  years  of  intensive  labor  has  been  accomplished  only 
through  the  invaluable  and  generous  assistance  of  Mr.  Albert  Matthews  of 
Boston,  former  editor  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  whose  ex¬ 
tensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  history  and  untiring  faculty  for  research, 
together  with  his  blue  pencil,  have  saved  the  writer  from  many  a  pitfall.  No 
tribute  here  given  would  be  an  adequate  recognition  of  the  altruism  of  his 
voluntary  service. 

Among  the  historians  of  earlier  times  whose  records  and  researches  have 
been  most  helpful  are:  Rev.  Alden  Bradford,  John  Hannibal  Sheppard,  Rufus 
King  Sewall,  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Wood,  erstwhile  editor  of 
the  Wiscasset  newspaper,  Seaside  Oracle ,  all  of  whom  were  long-time  residents 
of  Wiscasset ;  Charles  E.  Allen  of  Dresden ;  Hon.  Stephen  Parsons,  of  Edge- 
comb  j  the  manuscript  history  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Otis  Thayer  of  Wool- 
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wich;  Francis  B.  Greene,  now  living  at  Boothbay  Harbor  ;  the  late  Dr.  J. 
Franklin  Jameson,  chief  of  the  Manuscript  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  j  and  Capt.  Dudley  Wright  Knox,  of  the  Navy  Department,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

For  assistance  in  geology  and  topography  the  compiler  is  indebted  to  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Perkins,  Assistant  State  Geologist,  and  to  Frederick  W.  Toppan  of 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York.  For  guidance  throughout  the  Indian 
research,  a  great  debt  is  due  Mrs.  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm,  of  Brewer,  Maine, 
as  well  as  to  Prof.  Charles  Clark  Willoughby  and  the  late  Roland  B.  Dixon  of 
Harvard  University  j  Dr.  Frank  G.  Speck,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  j 
Prof.  William  F.  Ganong,  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  ; 
Henry  Lome  Masta  of  Odanak,  P.  Q.,  Canada,  and  to  Hallie  A.  Simpson, 
with  his  excellent  knowledge  of  the  many  local  routes  and  trails  of  the 
Wawenock  tribe. 

Among  the  libraries  from  which  help  has  repeatedly  come  are:  the  Boston 
Athenasum,  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Miss  Elinor  Gregory  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Crandall  j  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Julius  H.  Tuttle  5  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  Milton  Edward  Lord;  Harvard  College  Library,  Walter  B. 
Briggs  ;  Harvard  College  Observatory,  L.  B.  Andrews  j  Edward  J.  Robbins, 
Chief  of  Archives,  State  House,  Boston  j  New  England  Historical  and  Gene¬ 
alogical  Society,  Miss  Josephine  Elizabeth  Rayne  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Earl 
Scotty  ;  Essex  Institute  of  Salem,  Miss  Harriet  S.  Tapley;  Peabody  Museum, 
Lawrence  Waters  Jenkins ;  the  Maine  State  Library,  the  late  Henry  E.  Dun- 
nack  and  Mrs.  Marion  Cobb  Fuller  j  Maine  Historical  Society,  the  late  Miss 
Ethel  Paige  Hall  and  Miss  Mae  Gilman;  Bowdoin  College  Library,  Gerald 
G.  Wilder  j  Bowdoin  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  late  Miss  Annie  E.  Smith ; 
Charleston  Library  Society,  Miss  Mabel  L.  Webber  ;  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,  Howard  M.  Chapin ;  Dartmouth  College  Library,  Miss  Mildred  L. 
Saunders  j  Brown  University,  S.  Foster  Damon  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Delabarre; 
Leyden  University,  H.  T.  Colenbrander,  professor  of  Dutch  history;  and  the 
Wiscasset  Public  Library,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lane  Webb. 
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In  military  matters  information  has  been  furnished  by  Frederic  W.  Cook, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 5  Porter  B.  Chase,  Adjutant 
General  of  Massachusetts 3  and  J.  W.  Hanson,  Adjutant  General  of  the  State 
of  Maine.  Others  whose  time  has  been  freely  given  to  aid  in  research  work 
are :  Edward  C.  Wynne  and  J.  A.  Metzer  of  the  Department  of  State  in  Wash¬ 
ington  j  H.  Freeman  Matthews,  First  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United 
States  at  Habanaj  the  Lords  of  the  British  Admiralty  j  Denis  H.  Bates  of  the 
Anchor-Brocklebank  Line,  Liverpool 3  Edward  M.  Groth  of  the  American 
Consulate  General  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark  j  C.  Letang,  professeur  au  Col¬ 
lege  de  Gargons  de  St.  Die-des-Vosges,  France  j  the  Berlitz  School  of  Lan¬ 
guages  at  Boston  3  George  A.  Nelson,  Deputy  Collector  U.  S.  Customs  Service, 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  Commander  Donald  B.  Macmillan  and  Ralph 
Porter  Robinson. 

Much  valuable  information  has  been  gleaned  from  the  diaries  of  Moses 
Davis  of  Folly  Island  and  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  of  Wiscasset,  as  well  as 
from  the  scrap-books  of  Joseph  Wood,  Mrs.  Josephine  McNear  Chaney,  Miss 
Mary  Catherine  Boyd  and  Miss  S.  Gertrude  Mackenzie. 

Among  those  who  have  contributed  by  personal  recollections,  old  letters, 
ships’  logs  and  lists,  as  well  as  by  actual  labor  are :  William  Guild  Hubbard, 
George  P.  F.  Hobson,  Alfred  Hathorn  Lennox,  and  Joseph  P.  Tucker,  all 
of  Wiscasset 3  Samuel  B.  Doggett  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  James  A.  Spaulding  of 
Portland,  all  recently  deceased.  Also  Horace  E.  Henderson,  Rev.  Henry  W. 
Webb,  Joseph  L.  Neal  and  Charles  E.  Knight  of  Wiscasset  3  and  Charles 
Thornton  Libby  of  Yarmouth,  Maine,  Mrs.  Ruth  Tangier-Smith  of  Palo 
Alto,  California,  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Reed  of  Boothbay  Harbor,  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  French  Bartlett  of  Boston,  Miss  Harriette  E.  McGill  of  West  Medford, 
Mrs.  Ida  B.  Creamer,  Mrs.  Nina  Rundlett  Lennox,  Miss  Jane  A.  Tucker, 
Miss  Carolyn  S.  Knight,  Miss  Helena  Bellas  of  Wiscasset 3  Miss  Mary  L. 
Amory  of  Edgecomb,  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Rockwood  of  East  Kingston,  New 
Hampshire,  Mrs.  Virginia  A.  Duerr  and  Mrs.  Wolcott  Andrews  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Washington  of  South  Newcastle,  Mrs.  Daisy  Welch  of  Wool- 
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wich,  Mrs.  Philip  A.  Harriman  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Averill,  of  Sheepscot,  Maine.  Also  acknowledgment  is 
made  for  the  many  photographs  taken  especially  for  this  book  by  George 
Brayton. 

At  least  one  member  of  each  family  descended  from  the  early  settlers  of 
the  town  has  graciously  supplied  data  and  incidents  and  their  whole-hearted 
interest  and  co-operation  have  encouraged  the  compiler  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Fannie  Scott  Chase. 

Wiscassetj  Maine ,  June  20, 1938. 
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Maine 


A  BRIEF  review  of  the  region  in  which  Wiscasset  is  located  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  the  history  of  a  township  whose  roots,  deep  struck  in 
ancient  Pownalborough,  developed  into  the  shire  town  of  the  County  of 
Lincoln. 

Although  Sheepscot  Farms  was  the  oldest  inland  town  in  Maine,  all  that 
is  definitely  known  of  its  first  settlement,  which  was  contemporaneous  with 
Pemaquid  and  Arrowsic,  is  the  lasting  record  of  cellars  and  traces  of  habita¬ 
tions  found  in  the  next  century  by  those  inhabitants  whose  descendants  are 
still  in  undisturbed  possession.  Two  theories  have  been  advanced  regarding 
these  unknown  pioneers.  One:  that  they  were  an  offshoot  of  the  Popham 
Colony.  This  theory  is  discredited  by  historians  on  the  ground  that  “they  all 
resolved  to  quit  the  place  and  go  away;  would  stay  no  longer  in  the  country; 
they  all  returned  to  England  in  1608.”  As  there  was  a  brisk  fishing  trade 
carried  on  between  New  Harbor  and  Europe,  an  opportunity  was  not  lack¬ 
ing  for  some  of  them  to  return  and  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  which 
had  been  explored  by  members  of  the  Sagadahoc  group.  The  other  question 
raised  is:  what  became  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  men  of  Wessagussett  under  John 
Sanders,  said  to  have  been  conducted  to  Monhegan  by  Miles  Standish  in  the 
Swan ,  whose  further  history  is  a  mystery? 

On  July  31,  1789,  in  “An  Act  to  regulate  the  Collection  of  Duties,” 
Congress  divided  Massachusetts  into  twenty  districts,  of  which  nine  were  in 
Maine;  and  on  September  24,  1789,  in  “An  Act  to  establish  the  Judicial 
Courts  of  the  United  States,”  Congress  divided  the  United  States  “into  thir¬ 
teen  districts,  to  be  limited  and  called  as  follows,  to  wit:  one  to  consist  of 
that  part  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  which  lies  easterly  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  to  be  called  Maine  District.” 

The  nine  districts  in  Maine  were:  York,  Biddeford  and  Pepperelborough, 
Portland  and  Falmouth,  Bath,  Wiscasset,  Penobscot,  Frenchman’s  Bay, 
Machias,  and  Passamaquoddy. 

During  the  Indian  wars,  these  eastern  parts  were  utterly  desolated.  As 
the  “sound  of  going  in  the  mulberry  trees,”  had  been  the  sign  to  the  Israel¬ 
ites  to  go  forth  to  battle,  so  the  death  of  King  Philip  was  a  like  signal  to  the 
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Indians.  In  1690  the  only  settlements  in  Maine  which  had  survived  the 
savage  Indian  atrocities  were  Kittery,  York,  and  Wells. 

A  century  later  when  the  counties  of  Hancock  and  Washington  were 
taken  out  of  Lincoln  County  by  a  Massachusetts  Act  dated  May  1,  1790 
“There  were  also  several  measures  adopted  by  Congress  which  were  of  in¬ 
terest  to  these  eastern  counties.  A  late  Federal  Census  taken,  exhibited  a 
population  in  them  to  the  number  of  96,540  souls 5  considerably  exceeding 
all  previous  calculations.  For  many  purposes,  Maine,  as  if  it  were  a  separate 
State,  was  now  expressly  formed  into  a  District ,  and  jurisdiction  assumed 
over  all  its  affairs  belonging  to  the  national  government.  Such,  among  many, 
were  light-houses  j  —  the  single  one  in  Maine,  at  Portland-head,  and  the  ap¬ 
purtenant  lands,  being  conceded  to  the  United  States.  All  the  coasts  and 
ports  in  Maine,  were  classed  into  nine  commercial  districts,  in  each  of  which 
there  were  appointed  a  Collector  and  other  Custom-house  officers.” 
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\  LTHOUGH  it  is  generally  stated  that  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Sheep- 
JljL  scot  River  rises  in  Branch  Pond  and  Sheepscot  Great  Pond  (also  called 
Bradstreet’s  Pond),  its  actual  source  is  near  the  center  of  Montville,  in 
Waldo  County,  where  rises  a  ridge  called  the  Hogback,  on  the  west  side  of 
which  the  water  flows  into  the  Sheepscot  River.  Its  eastern  water-shed  flows 
into  the  Georges  River,  and  the  north  side  sheds  its  streams  into  the 
Sebasticook. 

The  hill  where  the  Sheepscot  River  rises  is  forty-two  miles  beyond  Wis- 
casset,  which  makes  its  length  from  source  to  sea,  between  Griffith’s  Head 
and  the  Cuckolds,  approximately  fifty-five  miles. 

Generally  speaking,  it  follows  the  usual  movement  of  our  fluviatile  rivers 
in  taking  a  course  in  a  south-southeasterly  direction.  The  western  fork  of 
this  river  rises  in  China,  Maine,  passes  through  the  eastern  part  of  that  vil¬ 
lage,  thence  through  Windsor  and,  following  an  irregular  course  to  the 
southeast,  joins  the  main  branch  of  the  Sheepscot  River  at  Whitefield,  fur¬ 
nishing  many  good  mill  privileges  all  along  the  way. 

The  Sheepscot  River  expands  to  its  greatest  width  in  Wiscasset  Bay.  It 
discharges  about  7,410,000,000  cubic  feet  from  the  portion  of  its  basin 
above  the  lowest  falls.  The  mean  height  of  the  tide  at  Wiscasset  is  9.4  feet, 
but  during  the  neap  tides  the  rise  and  fall  will  sometimes  reach  12  and  14 
feet  in  a  storm. 

Wiscasset  Harbor  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Sheepscot  River,  and  occupies 
about  one-third  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  har¬ 
bors  on  the  eastern  coast,  thirteen  miles  from  the  ocean  with  an  approach  by 
river  averaging  one-third  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  even  in  its  narrowest  part 
it  is  over  800  feet  wide. 

The  river  varies  in  depth  from  ten  fathoms  at  Decker’s  Narrows,  oppo¬ 
site  the  town,  to  thirty  fathoms  at  its  entrance  off  Hendrick’s  Head. 

The  length  of  the  harbor  is  two  miles,  and  its  width  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  with  a  depth  of  from  five  to  ten  fathoms.  From 
Pottle’s  Cove  to  the  Eddy  the  distance  is  one  and  four-tenths  miles.  At  the 
wharves  there  was  a  depth  of  five  fathoms  of  water  at  low  tide.  The  long 
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railroad  bridge  stands  in  sixty-one  feet  at  high  tide.  The  depth  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  at  the  draw  of  the  long  bridge  is  twenty  feet  at  low  tide. 

The  harbor  has  been  frozen  but  few  times  in  more  than  a  century,  and 
then  only  when  the  thermometer  registered  far  below  zero. 

Because  of  its  open  water  a  plan  was  projected  to  make  Wiscasset  the 
winter  port  of  Quebec,  with  which  city  it  was  to  have  been  connected  by  a 
railroad.  That  would  have  made  Wiscasset  the  outlet  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
when  navigation  in  that  river  was  obstructed  by  ice.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  one  hundred  large  vessels  can  anchor  here  at  the  same  time,  and  so 
advantageous  is  its  location,  that  in  1813  the  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  recommended  it  to  the  Navy  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  a  naval  station. 

The  report  of  the  Navy  Department  sums  up  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  Wiscasset  Harbor  in  the  following  terms:1 

A  dvantages 

1.  Sheepscot  River  is  deep,  bold  and  safe,  from  Cross  River  to  the  town  of  Wiscasset, 
having  from  6  to  20  fathoms  of  water;  no  shoals  in  that  distance  that  vessels  of  any 
size  can  ground  on. 

2.  The  harbor  inside  the  river  is  from  5  to  9  fathoms,  where  large  vessels  may  lie  safe 
from  storms  and  worms,  or  any  event. 

3.  The  port  embraces  a  good  harbor,  free  from  storms,  where  a  large  fleet  may  ride  in 
safety;  in  Trask’s  Cove,  50  sail  of  the  line  may  lie  within  150  feet  of  the  shore,  in 
6  fathoms  of  water,  without  being  affected  by  any  current  whatever.  This  river  can, 
with  a  very  small  sum  (compared  with  others)  be  safely  fortified,  possessing  very 
commanding  ground  and  situation  for  the  purpose,  and  not  more  than  from  one-half 
to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 

4.  Birch  Point  belonging  to  Hon.  Silas  Lee,  contains  about  50  acres  of  land,  with  a  fine 
cove  on  each  side  for  docking,  and  on  the  southwest  side,  is  now  made  up  for  a  mill- 
dam,  to  turn  a  saw  and  grist  mill, which  are  erected  thereon.  This  point  of  land  is  al¬ 
most  closed  in  by  two  coves,  which  nearly  meet  on  the  west  part,  and  make  the  pas¬ 
sage  very  narrow,  which  is  a  very  great  convenience.  The  bank  is  about  12  feet  above 
the  tide :  the  land  is  not  very  uneven ;  several  docks  may  be  built  on  Mr.  Lee’s  ground, 
on  the  aforementioned  point;  sufficient  depth  of  water  at  a  convenient  distance. 

5.  Sufficiency  of  good  stone  for  docks. 

Disadvantages 

1.  The  fogs  are  frequent  on  this  coast. 

1.  American  State  Papers.  Class  6.  Naval  Affairs  ( 1794-1825),  1,  91  (1802). 
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2.  The  great  distance  from  the  center  of  the  Union. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  artificers,  seamen,  &c. 

4.  The  price  demanded  by  Mr.  Lee  for  his  land  and  mills,  being  $12,000.  (From  a  re¬ 
port  by  Joshua  Humphrey  to  Hon.  Benj.  Stoddert,  Sec.  of  Navy)  Page  101-102, 
1802.  Remarks  of  Joshua  Humphrey.  Remarks  at  Wiscasset.  March  10th.  This  day 
the  tide  fell  from  high  to  low  water  1 1  feet,  tomorrow,  full  moon.  The  situation 
proposed  for  a  dockyard  at  this  place  belongs  to  Mr.  Lee:  it  contains  forty  to  fifty 
acres;  it  is  surrounded  by  large  coves  on  each  side,  that  on  the  south  is  dammed  out, 
and  a  large  grist-mill  with  two  pairs  of  stones  and  a  saw-mill  which,  I  suppose,  may 
work  half  time.  This  mill  I  think  Mr.  Wood  informed  me,  cost  $4000;  either  of  the 
coves  will  contain  an  immense  quantity  of  timber. 

The  upper  end  of  Jeremy  Squam  Island,  which  is  called  Decker’s  Point,  is  but  half 
a  mile  from  Folly  Point,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Edgecomb.  Those  three 
places  well  fortified,  would  prevent  any  ship  from  passing  into  what  I  call  the  inner  har¬ 
bor  and  against  the  town. 

Between  the  aforementioned  places,  there  is  a  very  rapid  tide,  it  is  called  the  Narrows, 
which  I  think  runs  from  4  to  6  knots  and  makes  two  very  short  turns  in  the  channel. 
Between  the  Narrows  and  the  town  is  a  very  fine  harbor,  that  will  contain  100  ships  of 
the  line,  and  very  still  water,  there  being  very  little  current  either  flood  or  ebb;  in  this 
basin  there  are  from  5  to  12  fathoms  of  water  at  high  tide,  except  a  small  ledge  of 
rocks  which  lies  in  the  opening  of  the  channel  into  the  basin  of  the  harbor,  and  a  soft 
middle  ground  which  lies  opposite  the  town;  ships  may  ride  with  perfect  safety;  the 
harbor  is  so  land-locked,  that  a  stranger  cannot  from  the  town  form  any  idea  of  the 
outlet  or  course  of  the  river.  I  am  informed  the  worm  does  not  eat  the  timber  in  this 
port,  nor  are  they  ever  troubled  with  ice.  This  point  lies  about  20  miles  (correct  dis¬ 
tance  is  13  miles)  up  the  Sheepscot  River  from  its  mouth.  There  is  a  communication 
from  this  river  into  the  Kennebec  River;  in  this  passage  the  tides  of  the  two  rivers  meet 
and  are  called  Hell  Gate.  This  place  is  considered  dangerous  to  pass  except  at  the 
change  of  the  tides. 

There  appears  to  be  plenty  of  good  stone  for  docks  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

In  the  course  from  General  Wood’s  Wharf  to  the  Narrows,  there  are  14  feet  of 
water  at  low  tide  on  a  Middle  ground  of  soft  mud:  between  this  middle  ground  and  the 
General’s  wharf  149  feet:  and  between  the  middle  ground  and  Folly  Point,  36  feet, 
6  inches;  there  is  the  same  depth  of  water  continued  to  within  about  200  feet  of  the 
point.  The  width  of  the  river  at  this  point  is  about  one  mile. 

Trask’s  Cove  is  fine  for  ships  to  lie  in.  This  cove  seems  to  form  the  head  of  the  river 
coming  up;  at  this  place  it  makes  a  short  turn  to  the  N.  W.  into  the  harbor  before  the 
town;  in  this  turn  is  what  they  call  the  Narrows y  which  is  supposed  to  be  one-half  a 
mile  wide.  A  fort  erected  on  Decker’s  Point,  one  on  Folly  Point,  and  one  on  the  shore 
eastward  of  Decker’s  Point,  will  effectually  prevent  any  ship  from  entering  the  inner 
harbor. 

The  course  of  the  river  is  generally  N  by  E  and  S  by  W,  and  about  half  a  mile  wide 
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from  Fowles’  Point  to  Decker’s  Point.  Harrington’s  Cove,  which  is  about  two  miles 
below  the  Narrows,  is  convenient  for  ships  to  ride  in,  being  generally  from  5  to  1 1 
fathoms  at  high  water. 

The  shore  is  generally  very  bold  on  the  west  side  of  the  river;  the  distance  from  the 
shore  is  about  the  depth  out  to  7  fathoms.  Vessels  may  pass  this  shore  in  some  places 
where  their  yards  will  touch  the  rocks  and  trees;  in  one  place  there  are  8  fathoms  of 
water  in  not  more  than  20  feet  from  the  shore. 

At  a  place  called  Doggett’s  Castle,  there  is  a  parcel  of  rocks  which  are  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular  from  40  to  50  feet,  and  the  top  of  those  a  little  further  back,  must  be  upwards 
of  100  feet  above  high  water;  there  are  10  fathoms  within  50  feet  of  the  rocks.  A  ship 
of  the  line  may  lie  along  side  of  those  rocks  and  moor  as  if  along-side  of  a  pier. 

Rum  Cove,  which  is  about  a  mile  below  Harrington’s  Cove,  has  from  4  to  8  fathoms 
at  high  water.  Parsons’  and  Jewett’s  Coves  which  are  in  sight  of  the  sea,  and  about  15 
miles  above  Seguin  lighthouse,  are  both  good  harbors.  Cross  River  mouth  is  just  at  Par¬ 
sons’  Cove,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river;  in  this  river  I  am  informed,  you  may  carry  up 
5  fathoms  at  low  water  for  nearly  three  miles,  where  vessels  may  ride  in  perfect  safety 
if  they  conceive  the  before  mentioned  coves  are  not  sufficient. 

From  Fowles’  Point  to  Cross  Point,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Forts  erected  on 
these  points,  which  are  rather  distant  from  each  other,  yet  they  can  rake  a  ship  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  and  they  must  come  right  on.  If  Cross  Point  should  be  thought  suf¬ 
ficiently  close,  there  is  another  site  for  a  fortification  a  little  further  up,  in  fact  this 
place  can  be  as  easily  and  as  cheaply  fortified  as  any  other  port  in  the  U.  S.  north  of 
New  York.  There  is  hardly  a  part  of  this  narrow  river  but  what  can  be  effectually 
fortified.  A  south-south-west  course  will  take  you  out  to  sea  without  any  alteration  from 
the  Narrows. 

The  Neck  purchased  by  Mr.  Lee,  proposed  for  a  dockyard,  for  $1000,  and  Mr. 
Wood  supposed  the  mill  and  dam  to  cost  $4000. 

Hand-sawed  plank  at  Wiscasset  of  yellow  bark  oak,  which  is  considered  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  their  place  inferior  to  white  oak,  and  at  the  same  time  state  it  to  last  from  10  to  15 
years. 

Vessels  built  at  this  place  cost  about  $40  a  ton,  complete  for  the  sea;  they  are  com¬ 
posed  of  yellow  bark  oak,  birch,  maple,  beech,  &c. 

Carpenter’s  wages  at  $1.33  per  day;  sometimes  merchants  are  obliged  to  give  that 
price  and  find  board;  board  is  $3.00. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of 
this  locality  will  show  how  remote  is  the  chance  of  disastrous  floods  in  this 
town  both  because  of  its  elevation  and  also  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  the 
river  and  its  double  debouchure,  giving  ready  access  to  the  sea. 

The  channel  at  the  Eddy  leads  through  Decker’s  Narrows— the  narrow 
but  deep  passage  between  Folly  Point  on  Davis  Island,  on  which  stands  the 
blockhouse  of  Fort  Edgecomb— and  Decker’s  Point,  which  is  the  northern 
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extremity  of  Westport  Island,  to  an  almost  landlocked  harbor.  The  little 
village  of  Wiscasset  nestles  among  the  hills  on  the  far  side  of  the  bay. 

Here  at  the  Narrows  the  river,  full  of  eddies  and  whirlpools,  makes  a 
swirl  to  the  left,  flowing  down  Back  River  to  the  ocean  between  the  western 
shore  of  Westport  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Birch  Point,  passing  through 
Cowseagan  Narrows  and  Hooper’s  Narrows,  which  lie  between  Cushman’s 
Point,  Berry  Island,  and  Westport,  on  its  way  to  the  broader  waters  of 
Montsweag  Bay,  Hockomock,  and  Knubble  Bay  until  it  winds  back  through 
Little  Sheepscot  River  and  Goose  Rock  Passage  into  the  lower  Sheepscot 
Bay,  entirely  circumnavigating  the  island  of  Westport  in  its  return  to  the 
sea,  as  it  drains  the  Sheepscot  Valley. 

The  sky-line  of  Wiscasset  Harbor  is  broken  by  hills,  and  its  shore  line  is 
indented  by  coves.  Taken  from  north  to  south  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  Sheepscot  River  they  are:  Mill  Cove,  called  in  the  early  deeds,  Mill 
Crick,  which  indents  the  western  side  of  Clark’s  Point ;  Brick  Yard  Cove; 
Joppa  Cove  at  the  railroad  station;  Bradbury’s  Cove— named  for  Josiah 
Bradbury,  an  early  settler— which  indentation  begins  west  of  the  point  at 
the  post-office  and  in  former  years  extended  as  far  as  the  fence  which  now 
bounds  the  land  of  Carroll  T.  Berry.  At  that  time  there  was  a  shipyard  lo¬ 
cated  in  this  cove  at  which  Jacob  Woodman  used  to  work  as  master  builder. 
The  creek  was  later  filled  in,  so  that  now  neither  the  bridge  which  spanned 
it,  nor  the  cove,  remains.  Next  south  of  Bradbury’s  Cove  is  Pottle’s  Cove  — 
named  for  Azariah  Pottle— which  extends  as  far  as  Birch  Point;  then  Hil¬ 
ton’s  Cove;  Boom  Cove  and  Cushman’s  Cove,  and  further  down  Back  River 
is  Frenchman’s  Cove. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  indenting  the  Edgecomb  shore  are 
Hodge’s  Cove  and  Cod  Cove  over  which  a  highway  bridge  now  crosses, 
Trask  Cove  at  Folly  Bar  completes  the  list  of  harbor  coves. 

Clark’s  Point,  formerly  called  Kane’s  Point  for  Mr.  Kane,  a  very  early 
resident  who  settled  there  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  forms  the  upper 
end  of  Wiscasset  Harbor.  Here  at  Sheepscot  Narrows  the  railroad  bridge 
crosses  the  river  from  Moose  Point  on  the  western  side  to  Flying  Point  on 
the  eastern  or  Newcastle  side.  The  name  of  Flying  Point  was  given  it  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  primitive  shooting  ground  for  wild  sea-fowl  on  the  wing  in 
their  passage  to  Sheepscot  ponds  and  marshes  beyond. 

Above  this  bridge  is  the  group  of  three  islands  belonging  to  Newcastle 
and  known  as  the  Burnt  Islands:  Weir’s,  Leeman’s,  and  Cunningham’s,  so 
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called  because  the  early  settlers  on  the  Town  Neck  at  Sheepscot  Farms 
burned  them  over,  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  in  order  to  provide  pasture 
lands  for  their  cattle  and  sheep. 

In  Wiscasset  Harbor,  about  two-thirds  the  distance  between  Whaleship 
Wharf  and  Fort  Point,  a  wonderful  echo  can  be  heard.  Miss  Mary  Amory, 
who  lived  near  the  old  fort  on  Davis  Island,  stated  that  on  a  clear  night  she 
often  heard  the  echo  of  a  song  so  distinctly  that  not  only  syllables  but  the 
words  themselves  were  audible.  This  echo  has,  under  favorable  weather 
conditions,  repeated  eighteen  syllables. 

On  Mill  Brook,  a  tidal  cove  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town,  is  the 
site  of  the  old  Kincaide  mill,  now  barely  discernible.  Toward  the  mouth  of 
this  creek,  which  is  crossed  by  the  old  Sheepscot  road  and  the  new  Aina 
road,  could  be  seen,  until  very  recent  years,  the  picturesque  ruins  of  an  old 
tide-mill  and  dam  which  crossed  Polly  Clark  Brook. 

The  top  of  Clark’s  Point  (formerly  Kane’s  Point)  is  a  vantage-ground 
from  which  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  a  panorama  extensive 
and  enchanting,  revealing,  as  it  does,  on  a  clear  day,  the  entire  route  ex¬ 
plored  by  our  first  white  visitors,  De  Monts  and  Champlain,  when  they 
sailed  up  the  main  river  from  the  sea  in  their  little  patache  to  the  harbor 
entrance,  the  place  under  Cushman’s  Mountain  where  they  held  conference 
with  the  sagamore  Manthoumerer  and  his  braves,  as  well  as  the  inland 
course  through  which  they  were  guided  by  two  Indians  down  Back  River  to 
the  Hockomock,  Hell  Gate,  and  the  Sasanoa  on  their  way  to  the  Kennebec 
River. 

Clark’s  Point  commands  such  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  region  round 
about  that  it  was  formerly  a  station  for  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

A  bridge,  five-eighths  of  a  mile  in  length,  spans  the  harbor  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Wiscasset,  the  erstwhile  town  landing,  to  Davis  Island. 

Goose  Island,  the  picturesque  islet  which  has  now  severed  all  land  con¬ 
nection,  must  have  been,  in  a  geological  yesterday,  a  part  of  Davis  Island 
but  has  become  separated  from  it  by  years  of  erosion  caused  by  the  continual 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides.  It  was  on  Goose  Island  that  Indian  remains  were 
found  when  the  fill  for  the  railroad  bridge  was  excavated  from  its  banks. 

Groves’  Island,  named  for  its  original  owner,  William  Groves,  in  the 
first  division  of  Wiscasset  lands,  has  been  put  to  many  uses.  This  islet  was 
completely  surrounded  by  water  before  the  railroad  was  built  and  a  land 
approach  could  only  be  made  at  low  tide.  At  low  water  cows  were  wont  to 
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cross  the  bare  flats  to  the  island  and  remain  over  one  tide,  feeding  upon  the 
grass  that  grew  so  luxuriantly  upon  its  surface ;  gypsies  camped  there ;  the 
Wiscasset  artillery  went  there  for  target  practice ;  there,  too,  the  boys,  in 
swimming  at  the  town  landing  below  the  old  tallow  chandler’s  shop,  would 
swim  across  at  high  water  to  rest  on  its  shore ;  there,  also,  several  discarded 
coasting  vessels  rotted  into  a  watery  grave.  Many  years  after  it  was  filled  in 
by  the  railroad  it  was  bought  by  Alvin  F.  Sortwell  and  bath  houses  erected. 

It  has  borne  various  names  such  as  Cow  Island,  Blunt’s  Island,  Hubbard’s 
Island,  Railroad  Island,  and  Sortwell’s  Island. 

The  islands  in  the  lower  part  of  the  harbor  are:  Berry  Island;  Ellen’s 
Isle,  named  by  its  owner,  John  Amory,  for  his  wife  and  his  mother,  both  of 
whom  were  called  by  that  name  (though  neither  bore  it) ;  and  Seal  Rock, 
named  from  the  number  of  harbor  seals  which  basked  and  barked  on  its 
shore  at  low  tide,  when  they  congregated  and  were  stranded  there. 

In  Back  River  there  are  two  islands:  Oak,  off  Chewonki  Neck;  and  Pine, 
off  Bluff  Head.  Ebenezer  Greenleaf,  an  early  settler,  lived  on  Oak  Island 
and  in  his  time  a  few  Wawenock  Indians  were  left  there.  From  these  na¬ 
tives  he  gathered  most  of  the  traditions  of  the  tribe  now  vanished,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  through  his  friend,  Stephen  Parsons. 

The  Sheepscot  region  with  an  abundance  of  game  in  its  extensive  forests, 
wild  fowl  in  the  fresh  and  salt  marshes;  the  inexhaustible  spring  run  of 
salmon,  shad,  and  alewives,  and  the  presence  of  smelts,  bass  and  oysters  in 
her  streams;  the  wealth  of  water  power  for  mill  sites  and  accessibility  to  the 
sea,  combined  to  make  this  region  invaluable  to  the  pioneers  both  for  food 
products  and  industries. 

Folly  or  Davis  Island 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  existing  records  show  that  one  George 
Davie,  the  Englishman  who  settled  here  in  Wiscasset  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  took  from  the  Indian  sagamores  deeds  of  lands  on  both  sides  of  the 
Sheepscot  River  and  bay  including  the  island  which  many  years  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  Moses  Davis,  also  the  island  now  known  as 
Westport  but  anciently  called  Jeremy  Squam— a  name  which  many  regret 
has  not  been  perpetuated  as  its  corporate  name.  George  Davie  and  his  family 
and  all  the  other  settlers  at  Sheepscot,  as  this  region  was  then  called,  were 
driven  off  during  the  Indian  wars  of  his  day  and  by  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  this  whole  section  of  Maine  was  without  white  inhabitants. 
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Between  1720  and  1730  resettlement  here  was  undertaken,  and  the  heirs 
of  George  Davie,  some  of  whom  resided  at  or  near  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  their  inheri¬ 
tance  in  the  lands  here  which  had  been  held  and  claimed  by  their  ancestor 
under  the  deeds  from  the  Indian  sagamores.  Among  those  becoming  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  lands  were  William  Pepperrell  of  Kittery,  John  Frost  of 
Newcastle,  New  Hampshire,  Samuel  Doggett  of  Marshfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Job  Lewis,  Thomas  Boylston,  Samuel  Waldo,  and  Joseph  and 
Thomas  Hubbard,  all  of  Boston.  Upon  the  organization  of  their  company 
for  concerted  management  of  their  interests  here  Job  Lewis  appeared  as 
owner  of  one-eighth  part  of  the  lands  so  held,  he  having  begun  to  acquire 
such  interest  as  early  as  1728. 

In  1767  Lewis  appears  to  have  owned  three  lots  containing  one  hundred 
acres  each,  of  the  first  division  by  the  Wiscasset  Company  on  the  easterly 
side  of  Wiscasset  Bay,  eight  lots  of  one  hundred  acres  each,  of  the  second 
division  by  said  company,  on  the  easterly  side  of  Wiscasset  Bay,  eight  lots 
of  one  hundred  acres  each  of  the  third  division  by  said  company  on  said 
easterly  side  of  Wiscasset  Bay,  two  lots  of  one  hundred  acres  each  on  the 
division  by  said  company  on  Jeremy  Squam  Island. 

A  mortgage  given  by  Job  Lewis’s  daughter,  Hannah  Waterhouse,  also 
covered  several  lots  in  what  we  so  often  hear  called  the  marshes,  for  to  the 
early  settlers  the  marsh  or  thatch  beds,  yielding  their  annual  crops  for  the 
sustenance  of  cattle,  were  of  particular  value.  But  that  mortgage  did  not 
attach  to  the  little  island  which  in  the  days  of  Job  Lewis’s  holdings  here  was 
called  Folly  Island  because 

the  earliest  settler  there  erected  a  castellated  house  leaving  the  building  incomplete  in 
the  middle  of  the  thick  forests  fronting  the  river’s  mouth  and  standing  as  a  monument 
of  the  extravagance  and  folly  of  the  man  who  undertook  to  build  what  he  was  unable 
to  finish. 

Lewis  is  identified  with  that  building  and  with  the  island  by  the  name, 
“Lewis’s  Folly,”  appearing  on  one  of  the  rare  old  manuscript  maps  of  that 
side  of  the  river.  It  is  probable  that  the  completion  of  the  island  home  must 
have  been  interrupted  by  Lewis’s  death,  which  occurred  soon  after  the  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  immediately  following  which  he  may  have  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  begin  its  construction,  for  he,  with  his  extensive  holdings  of  lands  in 
the  neighborhood,  must  have  had  visions  of  a  future  development  which 
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must  bring  to  him  benefits  which  were  in  his  day  unrealized.  Other  men  of 
foresight  had  been  attracted  to  this  region,  and  Lewis  must  have  come  into 
neighborly  acquaintance  with  the  fearless  and  energetic  young  William 
Vaughan  of  Damariscotta,  the  noted  proprietor  of  lands  and  mills  and  fish¬ 
ing  and  water  privileges  at  that  place  and  of  the  fisheries  at  Matinicus,  in 
whose  fertile  brain  originated  the  plan,  so  successfully  consummated,  of  the 
capture  of  Louisburg,  that  stronghold  of  the  French  in  North  America. 

Twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Job  Lewis,  or  on  April  12,  1770,  there 
came  to  the  island  Moses  Davis,  then  aged  twenty-seven  years,  with  his 
young  wife,  Sarah  Rolfe.  There  they  appear  to  have  squatted,  and  in  the 
course  of  open  and  notorious  occupancy  and  improvement  thereof  during 
many  years  they  gained  good  title  thereto. 

Thus  has  been  traced  the  origin  of  the  name  “Folly  Island.”  That  of  the 
bridge  is  found  in  an  entry  in  Moses  Davis’s  diary:  “1773  Thursday,  April 
8.  Made  Bridge  across  the  Folly  Bar.  Had  a  number  to  help  me.” 

The  original  house  built  by  Moses  Davis  in  1770  is  still  standing.  It  is 
the  oldest  house  in  Edgecomb  and  the  first  frame  house  built  in  town.  It 
faces  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  is  near  the  old  fort.  It  descended  to  Moses 
Davis,  Jr.,  to  his  son,  Lincoln  Davis,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Moses  C. 
Davis. 

The  Amory  house,  which  is  situated  between  the  Davis  house  and  the 
blockhouse,  was  built  in  1838  by  David  Jackins,  Jr.,  and  used  by  him  for  a 
boarding  house  for  the  Edgecomb  steam  mill  business  which  he  started. 

The  Edgecomb  steam  mill  was  floated  across  the  river  to  the  shore  of  the 
mainland  at  the  Eddy  and  placed  opposite  the  so-called  Marie  Antoinette 
house,  where  it  is  still  in  use  as  the  North  Edgecomb  post-office. 

Prof.  Horace  Henderson,  a  native  of  Wiscasset,  connected  with  the 
Pawling  School,  at  Pawling,  New  York,  has  for  a  number  of  years  had  a 
summer  home  on  Davis  Island. 


Edgecomb 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sheepscot  River  opposite  Wiscasset,  lie  the 
ancient  and  picturesque  granite  hills  of  the  township  of  Edgecomb,  to  which 
protecting  ridge  Wiscasset  is  indebted  for  the  defence  of  its  harbor  during 
the  War  of  1812. 

In  the  year  1652,  a  neck  of  land  lying  between  the  Damariscotta  and 
Sheepscot  Rivers,  beginning  at  Sheepscot  Falls  and  running  to  a  freshet 
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called  by  the  English  “Oven’s  Mouth”2  (subsequently  known  as  Mason 
and  Jewett’s  Neck,  embracing  the  entire  town  of  Edgecomb),  was  conveyed 
to  John  Mason  by  the  Indian  sagamores  Robinhood  and  Dick  Swash,  and 
recorded  at  Pemaquid. 

The  sagamores  were  accustomed  to  indorse  the  conveyances  of  the  san- 
nups,  or  common  tribesmen,  and  such  examples  appear  in  the  above  deed  as 
well  as  in  the  deeds  to  John  Brown  and  Walter  Phillips. 

Edgecomb  was  first  settled  in  1774  by  Samuel  Trask3  and  others  who 
took  up  lands  on  Mason  and  Jewett’s  Neck  and  established  their  claims  by 
possession  in  which  they  remained  undisturbed  for  ten  years.  Then  their 
title  was  challenged  by  a  group  of  adventurers  from  Boston,  pretending  to 
hold  an  Indian  deed  of  this  tract  from  native  sagamores.  At  this  juncture  a 
Boston  man,  a  magnanimous  member  of  the  Bar,  came  to  their  assistance 
and  defended  the  original  claimants  against  the  encroachments  of  these  pre¬ 
tenders.  As  this  lawyer  refused  to  accept  either  a  retainer  or  fee  for  his 
services,  the  planters,  in  a  burst  of  gratitude,  to  commemorate  his  altruism 
called  their  plantation  Freetown;  and  this  was  the  name  it  bore  until  incor¬ 
porated,  March  5,  1774,  by  the  General  Court,  which  bestowed  upon  it  the 
name  of  Edgecomb  in  honor  of  Lord  Edgecomb,  the  friend  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies.  It  formerly  included  all  of  Jeremy  Squam  Island  except  a 
small  portion  of  the  upper  end  which  belonged  to  the  town  of  Wiscasset, 
and  the  Proprietors  obliged  the  settlers  to  purchase  from  them. 

2.  Aponeg  was  the  early  Indian  name  applied  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  Sheepscot  River  and  may 
have  originated  in  the  Oven’s  Mouth.  Different  forms  of  this  name  appear  as  Abonegog  and  Abon- 
negog  in  the  Indian  letter  received  July  i,  1677.  ( Maine  Historical  Collections,  Series  II,  I,  277; 
Massachusetts  Archives,  Vol.  30:242.) 

Obonegog  River.  Deeds  of  Clark  to  Frost,  1720,  land  near  Wiscasset:  “Wichcasseck  Bay  .  .  . 
Sheepsgut  Narrows,  from  thence  to  the  head  of  Obonegog  River”  etc.  (York  Deeds,  X:i56.) 

Aboneisg.  “Witt  to  Frost  [1719?],  land  at  Wichcasseck  Bay — Mount  Swege  Bay,  Sheepsgut 
Narrows  .  .  .  Marsh  at  ye  head  of  ye  Oven  Mouth  and  from  thence  to  ye  head  of  Aboneisg  River 
south  and  from  thence  to  ye  burnt  head  on  ye  long  narrows  of  Sheepsgut  river,  going  around  to 
Wichcasseck  Bay.”  (York  Deeds,  X:i5  6) 

Since  the  head  of  Aboneisg  River  is  described  as  to  the  south,  this  must  be  the  long  inside  bay  of 
Back  River,  lying  in  Boothbay,  which  discharges  by  the  narrow  opening  still  called  the  Oven’s 
Mouth. 

In  Abnaki  Indian  Aba’rin  is  bread  (Rasies),  and  his  word  for  an  “oven”  is  Abannchangan  (the 
ch  hard,  like  abann’kangan) .  Clearly  this  is  only  the  English  word  “oven,”  adopted  by  the  natives, 
who  had  no  ovens.  The  English  probably  took  over  the  word,  unchanged,  from  the  Indians,  ex¬ 
cept  by  putting  in  the  possessive  e  and  adding  a  place,  ending — Abonegog — Oven-his-place.  Aponeg 
would  be  the  same — f  instead  of  b  and  -neg,  or  - neag ,  ending  equivalent  to  -cook. — F.  H.  Eckstorm. 

3.  The  original  house  of  Samuel  Trask  is  still  standing  on  the  middle  road  from  Edgecomb  to 
Newcastle.  It  is  of  Cape  Cod  type,  one  story  and  a  half,  with  a  slanting  roof.  (Statement  of  F.  M. 
Trask.) 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  tract  being  involved  in 
the  Toppan  claim,  land  troubles  broke  out  afresh.  Difficulties  regarding 
squatters’  rights  arose,  and  the  Edgecomb  militia  was  drafted  to  enforce 
orders  of  the  Court. 

The  town  was  included  in  the  Resolve  of  February  25,  1813,  for  quieting 
the  squatters,  lots  were  surveyed,  and  deeds  given  to  the  settlers  by  Judge 
Jeremiah  Bailey  and  Benjamin  Orr,  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  By  these  deeds  the  land  was  claimed  by  the  Commonwealth,  who 
quitclaimed  its  right  to  the  same  for  13^2  cents  per  acre. 

The  highest  hill  in  the  township  of  Edgecomb  is  due  west  from  the 
northern  indentation  of  Salt  Marsh  Cove  and  is  locally  known  as  “Bill  John 
Williams  hill,”  and  is  295  feet  in  altitude.  Its  crest  is  forested  with  virgin 
pine  called  the  King’s  Woods,  for  tradition  says  that  in  the  time  of  King 
George  III  these  tall  trees  were  marked  with  the  broad  arrow,  which  re¬ 
served  them  as  masts  for  the  Royal  Navy.  It  is  held,  that  with  the  eyes  of 
Argus,  these  marks  can  still  be  found. 

It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  these  trees  have  not  been  cut  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  landing  the  timber  at  this  place.  The  King’s  Woods  are 
a  sea-mark  for  vessels  all  along  the  coast  and  are  visible  for  many  miles  off 
shore. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  this  hill  is  extensive  and  can  be  surpassed 
nowhere  on  this  coast,  commanding  as  it  does  a  wide  expanse  of  open  sea 
from  Small  Point  to  White  Head  including  Monhegan,  Seguin,  Pemaquid 
and  all  the  off-shore  islands.  The  view  inland  is  equally  enchanting:  one  can 
see  mile  upon  mile  of  the  territory  called  the  “County  of  Cornwall”  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  state.  The  coast  survey 
once  erected  a  tower  on  the  summit  of  this  hill. 

Another  sightly  hill  in  Edgecomb  is  that  formerly  known  as  Jason 
Light’s,  now  called  Mount  Hunger.  This  hill  is  280  feet  in  altitude  and 
also  commands  an  exceptionally  fine  panorama. 

The  so-called  mica  mine,  once  called  “glimmer,”  is  just  south  of  Mount 
Hunger.  About  fifty  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  exploit  this  mine  but 
it  was  a  stock-jobbing  scheme  which  originated  in  Auburn,  Maine,  to  sell 
shares  in  the  company.  There  was  mica  in  small  pockets  but  not  enough  to 
be  of  any  commercial  importance. 

The  Rosicrucian  Spring  was  another  enterprise  which  was  doomed  to  fail¬ 
ure.  This  water,  which  stood  a  high  test  as  to  purity,  was  bottled  and  shipped 
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to  Boston  where  it  had  a  ready  sale  but  when  the  demand  exceeded  the  sup¬ 
ply  it  was  said  that  wells  in  the  vicinity  were  used  to  supplement  the  insuffi¬ 
cient  output  of  the  spring,  and  the  substitution  being  discovered,  the  orders 
were  cancelled. 

A  granite  quarry  at  the  southern  end  of  Edgecomb,  from  which  Quarry 
Point  takes  its  name,  was  in  operation  in  the  last  century.  Much  of  the  stone 
used  in  buildings  in  this  vicinity  came  from  that  place,  and  also  the  stone 
for  the  Subtreasury  building  in  New  York  City  was  supplied  from  the 
Edgecomb  quarry.  It  was  also  shipped  to  New  Orleans  where  it  was  used 
for  the  construction  of  large  warehouses.  This  quarry  was  located  so  near  to 
the  river  that  a  derrick  used  to  raise  the  blocks  from  the  pit  could  also  load 
them  on  to  the  scows  for  transportation.4 

The  year  after  Edgecomb’s  incorporation  Moses  Davis  was  its  first  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Provincial  Congress.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  by  which  Massachusetts  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  historian  of  no  mean  ability— his  diary  being 
an  authority  on  the  early  doings  of  the  town;  and  a  master  builder  who  con¬ 
structed  many  of  the  earliest  homes  and  churches.  His  diary  indicates  that 
when  a  certain  religious  society  was  delinquent  in  its  payment  for  work  on 
the  church  Moses  Davis  attached  the  schooner  of  the  ruling  elder  to  pay 
for  the  meeting-house. 

The  Congregational  Society  was  formed  in  1783,  and  for  a  time  was 
ministered  to  by  Mr.  Pickles,  but  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Chapman,  their  first 
settled  pastor,  began  his  work  in  1801  and  died  three  years  later.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Sewall  in  1 807. 

The  Freewill  Baptist  denomination  was  formed  in  1801 ;  Timothy  Cun¬ 
ningham  was  ordained  a  ruling  elder  in  1804  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Randall, 
its  founder.  Cunningham  preached  extensively  but  received  no  other  ordi¬ 
nation.  He  lived  until  1836  and  died  an  octogenarian. 

About  the  year  1800,  Stephen  Parsons  moved  from  Westport  to  Parsons 
Creek,  built  a  house  and  grist-mill  ;  he  also  had  the  only  carding  mill  in  the 
town.  He  was  the  town’s  first  representative  to  the  legislature  after  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts. 

Other  noted  townsmen  have  been:  Admiral  John  Merry,  Rufus  Sewall, 

4.  Professor  Jackson  estimated  that  there  were  one  hundred  million  tons  of  granite  all  above 
high-water  mark  and  within  the  compass  of  thirty-three  acres,  and  described  it  as  dark-colored 
granite  gneiss  consisting  of  black  mica,  quartz,  and  feldspar. 
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Isaac  Poole,  Ebenezer  Chase,  and  the  families  of  Clifford,  Burnham,  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Cushman,  Gove,  Huff,  Hutchins,  Dodge,  Matthews,  Sherman, 
Haggett,  Patterson,  Baker,  Williams,  Webber,  Carlisle,  Preble,  Moore, 
Greenough,  Greenleaf,  who  came  from  Westport,  and  the  Pinkham  family 
who  came  from  Boothbay. 

Shipbuilding  was  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  at  the  Eddy,  on  Deacon’s 
Point  and  on  Folly  or  Davis  Island.  The  town  records  show  that  about  1828 
the  schooner  Mystic  was  built  near  the  public  town  landing.  This  would  be 
near  Clifford’s  wharf.  The  ship  Chicago ,  1854,  was  built  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Folly  Island  (near  the  house  now  owned  by  Miss  Mary  Amory) 
and  the  builder  was  Master  Haggett.  The  owner  was  Walter  Chadbourne 
and  the  master  Capt.  John  Chase  of  Edgecomb.  At  the  launching  a  drunken 
sailor  jumped  overboard  and  drowned  just  as  the  Chicago  was  getting  under 
weigh.  When  that  ship  was  afterwards  burned  in  mid-ocean,  this  incident 
was  cited  as  an  evil  omen  foretelling  the  doom  of  the  vessel. 

The  San  Souci  was  also  built  at  Folly  Island,  in  the  cove  west  of  the  fort. 

The  Collector ,  a  schooner,  was  built  at  Edgecomb  in  1857. 

During  the  late  eighties  there  arrived  one  afternoon  at  the  Eddy  a  stran¬ 
ger,  clearly  a  German,  who  came  on  foot  from  Wiscasset,  and  inquired  of 
Mr.  Charles  Curtis  the  way  to  Quarry  Hill,  a  river  farm  owned  by  Capt. 
Thomas  Chase,  master  of  the  coaster  Matilda.  As  it  was  three  miles  or  more 
distant,  Mr.  Curtis  offered  to  drive  him  there,  which  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted  by  the  stranger  who  carried  only  a  violin  case  and  a  bundle  contain¬ 
ing  some  clothing. 

When  they  reached  the  entrance  to  the  driveway,  the  German  alighted 
and  told  Mr.  Curtis  that  he  preferred  to  walk  up  the  path  and  surprise  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Chase.  Gustave  Luders,  for  it  was  he,  drew  out  his  violin  and 
approaching  the  house  slowly  played  some  old  familiar  German  airs,  melo¬ 
dies  which  his  sister  immediately  recognized. 

She  rushed  out  to  meet  him,  saying  “Gustave,  Gustave,  come  to  my 
arms,”  and  after  embracing  in  whole-souled  Teuton  fashion,  she  led  him 
into  her  modest  home. 

Here  he  remained  for  some  time  and  played  at  various  local  functions  to 
the  delight  of  all  who  heard  his  music.  Captain  Chase  was  away  on  short 
voyages  and  it  was  a  solace  to  his  wife  to  have  her  brother  with  her  during 
his  absence. 

Later,  when  Gustave  Luders  produced  in  New  York  the  Prince  of  Pilsen, 
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he  became  famous  in  the  world  of  music;  but  the  neighbors  at  the  farm 
were  wont  to  say  that  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Chase  was  a  ne’er-do-well  who 
could  do  nothing  but  fiddle,  being  only  a  musician. 

Jeremy  Squam  or  Westport  Island 

The  island  called  Jeremy  Squam,  a  name  said  to  be  partly  English  and 
partly  Indian,  is  situated  between  Montsweag  Bay  and  the  main  channel  of 
the  Sheepscot  River.  It  appears  in  some  old  documents  under  the  name  of 
Long  Island  and  earlier  still  as  Boren  Island.  It  is  a  spoon-shaped  body  of 
land  whose  handle  points  toward  the  northeast  and  its  bowl  toward  the 
southwest.  It  is  eleven  miles  in  length,  and  averages  over  a  mile  in  width 
and  contains  15,460  acres.  At  one  time  it  formed  one-third  of  the  town  of 
Edgecomb  to  which  it  belonged  until  February  5,  1828,  when  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  name  of  Westport. 

Robinhood,  a  sagamore  of  the  lower  Sheepscot,  in  1649  sold  the  island 
of  Jeremy  Squam  to  John  Richards,  a  resident.  John  King,  who  was  a  wit¬ 
ness,  appeared  before  Governor  Bellingham  and  made  oath  that  he  saw 
Robinhood  execute  the  deed.  Jack  Pudding,  a  sachem,  also  claimed  this 
island  and  sold  it  in  1666  to  John  Brown  who  was  then  living  there. 

Although  ten  of  its  hills  exceed  100  feet  in  altitude  the  highest  of  them 
all  is  but  160  feet  and  is  situated  in  the  bowl  of  the  spoon  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  It  is  called  Tarbox  Hill.  The  surface  of  Jeremy  Squam 
is  generally  uneven  and  the  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  have  always  been 
lumbering  and  fishing.  The  cove  where  Westbrook  and  Wilmot  Greenleaf 
lived,  formerly  the  site  of  the  home  and  mill  of  Josiah  Parsons,  is  locally 
known  as  Green  Mountain  Cove  and  considerable  weir  fishing  for  herring 
has  been  done  there.  It  is  west  of  Fowles’  Point,  where  during  the  War  of 
1812  earthworks  were  thrown  up  whose  outline  can  still  be  traced  although 
they  are  now  almost  completely  overgrown  with  trees  and  underbrush. 

Fort  McDonough,  erected  near  the  northern  end  of  the  island  to  ward 
off  any  attempted  approach  by  the  enemy  through  Back  River,  has  been 
elsewhere  described. 

In  1840  the  island  had  about  109  families  numbering  655  persons.  There 
were  100  dwelling-houses;  six  schools;  one  meeting-house,  15  smoke¬ 
houses;  26  fish-houses;  73  barns;  three  saw-mills  with  four  saws  and  one 
shingle  machine;  and  four  grist-mills.  In  1849  Westport  had  124  dwelling- 
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houses  and  140  families.  In  1870  a  local  newspaper5  printed  the  following 
information: 

The  town  of  Westport  contains  1200  inhabitants.  It  has  neither  grog-shop,  lawyer, 
minister  nor  doctor,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  its  people  are  an  industrious,  tem¬ 
perate,  law-abiding  and  God-fearing  community. 

In  i860  Westport  had  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  inhabitants. 
Three  saw-mills  and  four  grist-mills  were  run  by  water  power.  There  were 
six  school  districts  with  the  same  number  of  schools  and  one  church  edifice 
occupied  by  Methodists  and  Freewill  Baptists,  and  one  post-office. 

A  little  more  than  two  miles  below  the  northern  end  of  the  island  on  its 
eastern  shore  is  Colby’s  Cove  where,  in  years  gone  by,  the  cutting  and  ship¬ 
ping  of  ice  was  extensively  carried  on. 

The  records  of  the  Lincoln  County  court  house  show  that  in  1762  the 
Kennebec  Proprietors,  through  their  clerk  David  Jeffries  quitclaimed  to 
Wiscasset  proprietors  all  of  Jeremy  Squam  and  other  lands  including  Wis- 
casset.  On  May  6,  1762,  the  proprietors  of  Jeremy  Squam  or  Long  Island 
in  Sheepscot  River  quitclaimed  to  Wiscasset  Proprietors  land  received  from 
the  Kennebec  Proprietors  obtained  by  purchase  from  the  late  Colony  of 
Plymouth.  These  boundaries  do  not  include  Westport. 

Halsey  to  the  Kennebeck  Profrietors ,  May  <5,  77  6  2. 6 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Island  called  Jeremy  Squam  or  long  Island  in 
the  Sheepscutt  River,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln  and  of  the  Lands  on  each  side  of  the 
River  aforesaid,  near  said  Island  formerly  the  land  of  George  Davie,  held  by  adj1 
Whereas  the  Proprietors  of  the  Kennebec  Purchase  from  the  late  Colony  of  New 
Plymouth,  have  voted  granted,  released,  and  forever  quit  claimed  to  the  Wiscasset 
Proprietors,  Certain  Tracts  of  Land  agreeable  to  their  Vote  proposed  at  their  meeting 
the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1762,  therefore  Voted  that  there  be  and  hereby  is  Granted 
released  and  forever  quit  Claimed  unto  them  the  said  Proprietors  of  the  Kennebeck 
purchase  from  the  late  colony  of  New  Plymouth  the  following  described  tracts  of  Land 
lying  and  being  in  the  County  of  Lincoln  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  butted 
and  bounded  as  follows:  viz1:  beginning  at  the  Upper  Narrows  of  Sheepscutt  River  at 
the  Northernmost  part  of  a  Point  of  Land  on  the  easterly  side  of  said  Sheepscutt  river 
called  flying  Point  from  there  to  run  across  said  River  a  Northwest  Course  without 
variation  of  compass  half  way  over  to  Kennebeck  river,  from  thence  to  run  Southerly 
keeping  an  equal  distance  between  said  Sheepscutt  River  and  said  Kennebeck  River  until 
it  meets  with  the  Northern  boundary  line  of  a  tract  of  Land  claimed  by  the  Company 

5 .Seaside  Oracle,  Vol.  II,  No.  12. 

6.  Lincoln  County  Records,  I,  222. 
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under  Clarke  and  Lake  and  the  Andover  Proprietors;  from  thence  to  run  East  South 
East  on  said  Northerly  Line  until  it  meets  with  Mountsweag  Brook  and  river,  to  the 
Mouth  thereof  where  it  empties  itself  into  Mountsweag  Bay,  then  turning  Easterly 
round  a  point  of  Land  (a  little  to  the  Southward  of  which  point  of  land  is  an  island 
lying  in  said  Bay)  and  to  run  Northerly  up  said  Bay  and  Sheepscutt  River  on  the  West 
side  of  Jeremy  Squam  Island  to  said  flying  Point  the  first  mentioned  boundary  line  ex¬ 
cepting  the  following  twelve  lotts  lying  on  the  west  side  of  Sheepscutt  River  as  deline¬ 
ated  on  a  plan  bearing  date  15th  April  1762  and  signed  by  David  Jeffries  Clerk  to  said 
Kennebeck  Proprietors,  and  by  James  Halsey,  Clerk  to  the  said  Wittscasset  purchase 
which  Lotts  are  marked  and  numbered  on  sd  plan  as  follows:  viz1  Six  lotts  lettered 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F  and  lotts  numbered  one,  five,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen  and  seven¬ 
teen,  of  which  lotts  such  as  shall  fall  short  of  one  hundred  Acres  are  to  have  such  addi¬ 
tion  as  to  compleat  100  Acres  excepting  also  of  twelve  quarter  Acre  lotts,  and  to  the 
end  that  the  foregoing  Grant  may  be  perpetuated,  it  is  further  voted  that  the  said  James 
Halsey,  Clerk  to  this  Company  be  and  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  in  behalf  of 
this  Company  by  Deed  to  Grant  release  and  quit  claim  forever  the  lands  voted  by  us  to 
be  Granted  and  quit  claimed  as  aforesaid  to  the  said  Proprietors  of  the  Kennebec  Pur¬ 
chase  from  the  late  colony  of  New-Plymouth  their  heirs  Successors  and  Assigns  forever 
and  that  the  said  James  Halsey  sign  his  name  thereto  Seal  Deliver  and  acknowledge  the 
same  and  the  said  Deed  so  Executed  shall  be  good  and  vallid  to  all  Intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  as  the  Act  and  Deed  of  this  Company — 

Voted  that  this  Company  will  be  at  the  Cost  of  Defending  any  lawsuit  that  may  arsie 
respecting  any  lands  voted  to  be  granted  released  and  quit  claimed  to  the  Proprietors  of 
the  Kennebeck  purchase  from  the  late  colony  of  New  Plymouth  this  Day  which  lands 
are  particularly  described  in  the  Grant  made  as  reference  thereto  being  had  will  more 
fully  appear  and  in  case  said  lands  or  any  part  of  them  should  be  finally  lost  to  the  said 
Kennebeck  Proprietors  or  to  any  Person  or  Persons  holding  from  by  or  under  them  the 
said  Kennebeck  Proprietors  that  then  there  shall  be  granted  by  this  Company  to  the  said 
Kennebeck  Proprietors  an  equivalent  of  Lands  elsewhere  if  demanded  within  one  year 
after  the  Recovery  of  such  lands  in  a  due  course  of  Law  provided  said  Kennebeck  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Person  or  Persons  holding  under  them  seasonably  acquaint  this  Com¬ 
pany  with  the  Law  Suit  commenced  against  them  or  him  as  aforesaid  and  impower  any 
one  person  or  More  whom  this  Company  shall  appoint  (to  defend  the  Action  or  Ac¬ 
tions  that  may  be  brought  for  the  Recovery  aforesaid  to  final  Judgment  cum  Facultate 
Substituendi)  and  also  afford  said  Person  or  Persons  thus  impowered  all  such  assistance 
as  he  or  they  can  in  Defence  of  the  same,  and  provided  also  the  Actions  are  brought  at 
any  time  while  the  said  Kennebeck  Proprietors  continue  to  be  and  remain  Propriettee, 
if  it  does  not  exceed  twenty-one  years  but  at  the  expiration  of  Twenty-one  years  or 
whensoever  the  said  Kennebeck  Proprietors  cease  to  be  a  Propriety  then  in  either  of 
these  cases  which  shall  happen  this  Vote  is  to  be  Null  &  Void  and  of  None  effect. 

Coppy  examined  by  James  Halsey  Proprietors  Clerk  Lincoln  Ss  July  10,  1762  Re¬ 
ceived  and  accordingly  entered  and  examined — 

Jona  Bowman.7 

7.  Lincoln  County  Records ,  I,  224. 
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The  same  day,  the  Wiscasset  proprietors  quitclaimed  the  same  lands,  not 
including  Westport,  to  the  Kennebec  Proprietors. 

From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  Westport  became  property  of  the 
Wiscasset  Proprietors  in  1762  and  that  the  Kennebec  Proprietors  held  claim 
to  the  Wiscasset  section  by  deeds  from  the  Jeremy  Squam  Proprietors  and 
Wiscasset  Proprietors  made  out  at  the  same  time  excepting  in  both  cases 
twelve  lots  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sheepscot  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  and 
1,  5,  14,  15,  1 6,  17  as  delineated  on  a  plan  dated  April  15,  1762.  These 
appear  to  be  above  Wiscasset  on  the  river. 

The  committee  of  the  Wiscasset  Company,  Thomas  Flucker,  Samuel 
Grant,  Esq.,  Thomas  Gray  and  Nicholas  Boylston  all  of  Boston,  were  a 
committee  chosen  and  impowered  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April  and  the 
twenty-fourth  of  May,  1769,  by  the  Proprietors  of  Wiscasset  Company 
holding  lands  at  and  near  Wiscasset  and  on  Jeremy  Squam  Island. 

Land  on  Jeremy  Squam  was  surveyed  by  Nathaniel  Donnell  in  the  year 
1744  and  divided  into  thirty-four  lots  containing  about  one  hundred  acres 
each  and  numbered  by  his  plan  of  that  date  from  one  to  thirty-four  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  southerly  end  of  the  island.  In  a  deed  dated  1764  Benjamin 
Donald’s  (Donnell)  survey  is  mentioned.  Elijah  Packard  made  a  map  of 
the  island  on  November  2,  1755,  and  another  survey  was  made  by  Lewis 
(?)  Thorpe  of  Boothbay  in  1799.  When  on  December  6,  1815,  the  State 
gave  title  to  the  lands  the  map  used  was  that  of  Stephen  Parsons,  Esq. 

The  fostering  hand  of  Boston  capital  made  the  timber  lands  here  desir¬ 
able  as  an  investment  on  account  of  the  export  of  mast  pines  from  the  forests 
of  red  pine  of  a  century’s  growth,  which  attracted  population,  as  a  center  of 
commercial  profit. 

There  is  recorded  evidence  that  the  ownership  of  the  Boston  Company, 
later  known  as  the  Wiscasset  and  Jeremy  Squam  Proprietors,  in  the  land 
called:  “George  Davis’s  Rights  in  Sheepscot  River  Lands”  reference  being 
had  to  the  several  Indians  from  whom  Davie  received  it,  began  with  the 
resettlement  of  Robert  Hooper.  From  the  Record  Book  in  the  possession  of 
Hon.  Samuel  Bradlee  Doggett  of  Boston  the  following  is  copied: 

Boston  New  England  July  29,  1728  (Date  of  Record  Book)  Under  date  of  Feb’y 
1730  at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  Sheepigot  at  ye  Royal  Exchange  Voted— 

Mr.  Samuel  Doggit  Twenty  five  Acres  of  Land  in  the  Second  Division  for  every 
family  that  he  shall  Settel  on  our  land  at  Shepsgot  within  the  term  of  Twenty  Four 
Months  from  this  time,  to  the  Number  of  Fourty  Families,  which  Settlement  Shall  be 
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Agreable  to  our  Articles  of  Agreament  ye  above  Twenty-Five  Acres  of  land  is  given  as 
a  Grattuity  for  all  the  Charge  and  Trouble  the  Sd  Doggit  is  or  shall  be  at  in  Settling 
the  same. 

June  1 8,  1731  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Comitte  of  the  proprioters  of  Sheepigot,  Voted 

to  lay  out  a  Township  in  Sheepigot  Six  Miles  on  the  water  side  N.  E  &  S.  W.  Five 
Miles  N.  W.  in  the  woods.  Notwithstanding  all  former  votes  to  the  Contrary,  Voted 
Mr.  Samuel  Doggit  to  git  a  good  Surveiour  to  lay  out  the  above  Township  Directly  at 
the  Charge  of  the  Proprioters. 

Voted  that  a  Family  is  to  be  understood  though  he  be  a  Single  man,  builds  a  house 
breaks  up  4  Acres  of  Land  puts  Stock  Suffitiant  according  to  our  Former  Articles  of 
Agrement  if  he  be  upon  his  own  Act. 

This  Samuel  Doggett  was  a  shipmaster  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade 
from  Boston.  He  was  born  at  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  April  7,  1685, 
and  died  in  Boston  September  28,  1745.  He  commanded  the  coasting  sloop 
Dolphin. 

The  above  item  in  the  Boston  Company’s  deal  and  ownership  of  Wiscas¬ 
set  Point  explains  the  legend  of  a  Sheepscot  shore  bluff  below,  known  as 
“Doggett’s  Castle,”  the  trade  station  of  Captain  Doggett  with  the  Indians, 
where  Nature  had  painted  on  the  granite  face  in  the  cracks  of  the  rocky 
steep,  in  a  growth  of  fungus  vegetation,  an  Indian  with  a  drawn  bow,  now 
effaced  by  artificial  tampering,  but  once  a  feature  of  the  river. 

Hon.  Stephen  Parsons  gave  this  description  of  the  palisades: 

A  precipitous  cliff  of  Westport  Island  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Sheepscot  river 
still  bears  the  name  of  Doggett  Castle,  marking  the  point  where  an  Indian  trader  or 
sea-rover  was  accustomed  to  moor  his  sloop  Dolfhin ,  and  beat  up  truck  with  the  savages. 

Doggett  Castle  is  a  wall  of  granite  gneiss,  nearly  perpendicular,  the  face  of  which 
rises  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  about  whose  base  the 
channel  of  the  river  winds  and  curls  in  eddying  tides. 

Moored  in  one  of  these  deep  tide  pools,  to  this  lofty  steep,  the  Indians  could  only  ap¬ 
proach  on  one  side  in  their  fragile  birchen  canoes;  and  from  their  craft  with  unsteady 
foot-hold  on  the  capricious  bottom,  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  sweeping  currents,  carry 
on  trade.  Thus  protected  in  his  sloop  by  the  towering  cliff  side,  Doggett  called  it  his 
castle-,  and  at  the  bottom  of  his  sloop’s  mast  is  said  to  have  fainted  his  hand  as  a  sign  on  the 
face  of  the  rock.  From  the  summit  of  this  precipice,  it  is  also  said,  that  spars  and  mast  tim¬ 
ber  have  been  cut;  and  in  the  fall  of  mighty  trees,  as  they  broke  from  the  stumps  on  the 
brow  of  this  lofty  steep,  they  were  wont  to  make  a  clean  leap  from  the  height  into  the 
watery  depths  below,  where,  until  a  recent  day,  submerged  and  fastened  in  the  oozy 
bottom  of  the  river  by  their  tops,  their  butts  have  appeared  swaying  in  the  rising  and 
falling  tides. 
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Twelve  years  after  John  Richards  had  purchased  Jeremy  Squam  from 
Robinhood,  Thomas  Ashley  and  Thomas  Joy  of  Boston  settled  there.  Other 
pioneers  were  Jonas  Shattuck,  David  Heal,  and  Charles  Stockbridge  Brooks, 
while  the  names  of  Josiah  Parsons  who  came  from  York,  Maine,  Benjamin 
Harrington,  James  McCarty,  Samuel  and  Ezekiel  Tarbox,  and  John  and 
Joseph  Hodgdon,  have  been  perpetuated  in  coves  which  indent  the  eastern 
shore  of  that  island. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn  the  first  permanent  settler  on  Westport  was  Tim¬ 
othy  Dunton  who  with  his  wife  Elizabeth  came  in  1735  and  remained  until 
1 795,  when  he  moved  to  Back  River  and  became  a  resident  of  Boothbay. 
Timothy  Dunton’s  name  appears  on  a  petition  in  Boothbay  from  the  Baptist 
Society  dated  March  4,  1800,  asking  to  be  discharged  from  the  minister’s 
rates  of  the  Congregational  Church 

Stephen  Greenleaf,  who  married  Mary  Knight,  bought  land  on  that 
island  in  1743.  Elisha  Nevers  bought  land  in  1756  and  sold  land  to  Brad¬ 
bury  in  1765.  This  land  was  near  Clam  Shell  Cove,  probably  about  Fowles’ 
Point  and  Cove.  In  the  deed  Nevers  called  it  “Land  which  has  been  in  my 
possession  for  nine  years.” 

Joseph  Whittam  sold  land  in  1765,  and  Joshua  Fowles  bought  land  on 
Jeremy  Squam  that  same  year.  Thomas  Hodgdon  bought  land  in  1767. 
James  Jewett  bought  land  from  Nathaniel  Mayhew  December  4,  1767. 
Charles  Stockbridge  Brooks  bought  land  in  1768. 

Other  early  settlers  were  Levi  Shattuck,  probably  a  brother  of  Jonas, 
from  Pepperell,  Massachusetts,  who  removed  to  Maine  in  1766.  Cornelius 
Tarbox,  who  was  born  in  Saco  about  1760,  Samuel  Tyler  who  was  born  in 
1762,  and  John  Knight,  who  married  Sarah  Dunton  in  1767,  were  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  on  Jeremy  Squam  after  the  time  that  Pownalborough  was  incor¬ 
porated. 

The  name  of  Decker  appears  on  Jeremy  Squam  in  1771,  when  William 
and  Molly  Decker  of  that  island  were  published  in  the  Boothbay  records. 
The  following  year  one  Joseph  Decker  of  Freetown  (Edgecomb),  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  Delano  family,  whose  trading  post  was  on  the  northern  end  of 
Jeremy  Squam,  married  Sarah  Davis.  This  was  the  Decker  family  whose 
vessels  were  employed  by  Col.  James  Swan  in  his  salt  and  spar  trade  with 
France. 

From  the  journal  of  Rev.  Paul  Coffin  we  learn  that  a  destructive  fire 
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raged  on  Jeremy  Squam  in  1796  which,  from  his  diary,  appears  to  have 
lasted  for  several  days. 

The  most  disastrous  fire  in  the  island’s  history  occurred  in  1917,  when 
three  hundred  acres  of  forest  land  and  twenty  houses,  including  summer 
cottages,  residences  and  other  buildings,  were  destroyed. 

The  third  bad  conflagration  began  on  June  7,  1921,  and  burned  over 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Parsons’  Mountain  near 
Rum  Cove,  from  which  point  it  jumped  across  the  Sheepscot  River  to  Edge- 
comb  where  it  was  beaten  out  by  volunteers. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  when,  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  the 
fisheries,  no  salt  could  be  imported  from  abroad,  salt  works  were  started  at 
many  places  in  the  colonies.  One  of  these  salt-pits  was  begun  at  Hodgdon’s 
Cove  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jeremy  Squam  where,  tradition  asserts,  a 
Frenchman,  Benoit  Claude  de  St.  Pry,  who  came  from  Lyons  to  Wiscasset 
in  1789,  engaged  for  a  short  time  in  that  industry. 

Near  the  southern  end  of  Westport  across  the  Five  Islands  is  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  fissure  or  fault  which  is  visible  in  sailing  past  the  shore.  It  runs 
southwesterly  and  through  it  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  to  the  other  side.  It  is 
but  a  few  feet  wide  and  very  deep  and  there  is  a  legend  among  the  islanders 
that  a  young  girl,  agile  as  a  mountain  gazelle,  once  leaped  across  this  narrow 
gulf.8  This  rift  in  the  rocks  seems  to  be  a  chasm  formed  by  some  antedilu¬ 
vian  convulsion  of  nature  such  as  a  great  earthquake,  for  these  islands  are 
not  only  split  asunder  but  divided  by  a  narrow  and  fearful  channel  running 
down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  bay.  This  chasm  is  near  Jewett’s  Cove  on 
the  southeastern  side  of  the  island. 

Tradition  has  linked  three  contemporaneous  women,  whose  paths  in  life 
were  widely  separated  by  circumstance  if  not  by  time,  with  the  legends  of 
Jeremy  Squam.  They  are  the  unfortunate  French  Queen,  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette,  Molly  Molasses,  a  Penobscot  Indian  of  old  Etchemin  stock,  and  the 
Widow  Jewett  of  Jewett’s  Cove. 

Molly  Molasses  was  the  consort  of  John  Neptune  by  whom  she  had  four 
children.  She  was  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  a  shaman  or  witch  doctor 
and  her  prophecies  are  said  to  have  come  true.  Molly  Molasses  ranged  the 
country  at  will  and  on  one  of  her  pilgrimages  is  said  to  have  visited  the 
northern  end  of  Jeremy  Squam  when  a  party  of  merry-makers  were  there 
having  a  clam  bake.  It  was  she  who  told  them  how  the  Indians  did  it,  and 

8.  John  H.  Sheppard,  Seaside  Oracle ,  Vol.  VI,  No.  18. 
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the  directions  for  a  real  Indian  clam  bake  are  still  preserved.  In  honor  of 
this  visit  the  extreme  tip  of  the  island  has  since  been  known  as  Camp  Molly. 
Molly  Molasses  died  in  1868  at  a  very  advanced  age,  the  number  of  her 
years  being  unknown. 

The  Widow  Ellis  Jewett  (Alice  Cothran),  a  famous  giantess  about  whom 
innumerable  stories  still  survive,  along  with  the  traditions  of  her  prowess, 
seemed  to  be  indigenous  to  Squam  Island,  where  she  was  “Aunt  Nellie”  to 
all  of  the  neighbors.  Her  actual  birthplace  is  not  known,  but  she  died  on  the 
island,  October  13,  1828,  aged  sixty-three  years.  She  was  the  wife  of  James 
Jewett,  who  was  born  at  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  September  14,  1739,  and 
her  senior  by  twenty-six  years.  James  Jewett  of  Gloucester  bought  land  on 
Jeremy  Squam,  which  was  lot  No.  8  where  Mayhew  lived,  from  Nathaniel 
Mayhew,  December  24,  1767.  When,  in  1815,  the  Commonwealth  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts  settled  the  land  disputes  “the  Widow  Ellis  Jewett”  was  given 
title  to  lot  No.  17  of  Squam  Island. 

She  was  over  six  feet  in  height  and  of  immense  weight  and  rotundity. 
She  was  said  to  be  amphibious  for,  besides  being  able  to  swim  like  a  fish,  she 
could  handle  a  coble  or  a  wherry— with  sail  or  with  paddle— with  masculine 
skill  j  she  could  catch  a  cod  in  the  water  or  cook  it  on  the  land  with  equal 
facility ;  but  it  was  her  physical  strength  which  made  her  famous.  She  could 
raise  a  barrel  of  cider  to  her  mouth,  and  then  refresh  herself,  as  she  held  it 
poised  upon  her  knees,  by  a  draught  from  the  bung-hole. 

Jewett’s  Cove,  the  snug  little  harbor  where  she  lived,  took  its  name  from 
the  Jewett  family,  of  which  she  became  the  greatest  member  of  the  clan. 
Her  house  where  she  kept  a  seamen’s  inn,  though  of  but  one  story,  was  of 
great  length.  The  large  kitchen,  with  its  huge  fire-place  containing  crane 
and  pot  hooks,  its  brick  oven  built  after  the  ancient  fashion  of  massive  ma¬ 
sonry,  was  the  rendezvous  alike  for  the  weather-beaten  wayfarer  and  the 
storm-bound  mariner.  The  other  rooms  built  around  it  were  small  and  not 
unlike  the  cosy  cabins  of  a  ship.  Her  wide  dressers  were  adorned  “with 
trencher  treen  and  pewter  bright,”  snow-white  plates,  pewter  platters,  ket¬ 
tles,  cups,  and  utensils,  all  of  which  were  scrupulously  clean  and  in  perfect 
order.  This  cheerful  hostelry,  without  a  sign  and  without  a  bar,  was  amply 
provisioned  for  a  storm  as  became  a  country  tavern  on  an  island  where  few 
cattle  grazed  and  no  shambles  could  be  found  for  miles.9  At  the  Widow 

9.  Ebenezer  Tarbox  who  had  fishing  vessels,  kept  a  country  store  which  was  the  nearest  base  of 
supplies.  He  was  licensed  to  sell  rum  but  charged  it  to  “red  flannel”  on  his  books. 
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Jewett’s  there  was  pork  in  the  barrel  and  potatoes  in  the  bin,  a  hogshead  of 
molasses,  a  puncheon  of  Jamaica  rum  and  a  locker  of  choice  liquors.  Even 
though  the  coffee  was  an  unpalatable  decoction  of  a  West  India  berry  with 
beans  and  rye,  scorched— not  roasted,  and  sweetened  with  molasses,  the 
steaming  hot  draught  revived  many  a  wave-soaked  sailor  who  sought  ref¬ 
uge  within  the  hospitable  house  of  “Aunt  Nellie.” 

To  the  weather-bound  mariner,  when  the  cove  was  filled  with  by-land¬ 
ers  and  bankers,  this  spot  was  the  sailor’s  joy  and  a  refuge  as  long  as  he 
conducted  himself  with  propriety,  for  none  ever  dared  either  by  look  or 
word  to  treat  the  Widow  Jewett  with  aught  save  respect,  behavior  which 
she  commanded  both  by  her  own  deportment  and  her  pugilistic  powers.  She 
was  known  to  have  knocked  down  a  husky  aggressor  with  one  blow  from 
her  megasthenic  fist  when  he  failed  to  treat  her  with  due  deference. 

She  was  in  all  things  generous,  a  worthy  benevolent  woman  noted  for  her 
philanthropy.  She  kept  herb  tea  always  brewing  on  the  stove  and  possessed 
a  disposition  as  cheerful  as  the  sunshine  which  gladdened  her  fields  and 
flowers.  Many  a  wanderer  on  the  sea  as  well  as  her  island  neighbors  felt  a 
deep  pang  of  personal  loss  when  it  was  learned  that  her  kindly  voice  was 
forever  silent. 

The  men  of  Westport,  like  the  Widow  Jewett,  were  as  much  at  home  on 
the  water  as  on  the  land.  A  native  of  that  island,  now  well  advanced  in 
years,  recalls  that  in  1853  Westport  was  the  richest  town  per  capita  in  the 
state  of  Maine.  There  were  fifty-four  sail  engaged  in  fishing  on  the  Banks 
and  their  catch  was  shipped  to  Gloucester  and  to  Boston.  Fish  flakes  were  to 
be  seen  all  along  the  island,  a  few  of  which  were  a  mile  in  length.  Many  of 
the  men  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  while  others  equipped  with  toggle-iron 
went  forth  to  spear  whales,  but  in  the  year  1875  the  majority  of  them 
joined  the  porgy  fishers  off  Boothbay  who  supplied  the  bait  for  the  Bank 
fisheries.  The  bait  business  was  a  lucrative  one  for  the  fishermen  and  a  great 
convenience  to  the  cod  fishers.  At  that  time  the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot  was 
a  living  line  of  bay  men,  porgy  fishers  and  steamers  from  Seguin  to  the 
Cuckolds,  also  in  Cape  Newagen  Harbor  where  the  Massachusetts  Bay  men 
lay  at  anchor,  jibs  down,  awaiting  each  his  turn  from  the  incoming  porgy 
catchers,  whose  flags  at  masthead  gave  notice  that  they  were  ready  with  a 
surplus  of  fish  for  sale. 

There  were,  however,  other  sea-faring  men  who  went  further  afield  than 
the  bait  and  Bank  fishermen,  one  of  whom  was  Capt.  William  Colby,  long 
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known  as  the  master  of  the  Franklin  and  other  coasters  plying  between  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Wiscasset.  His  tragic  death  occurred  on  January  18,  1875.  He  was 
engaged  in  cutting  up  some  wood  on  the  shore  near  his  home  at  the  upper 
end  of  Westport,  opposite  this  town,  when  the  axe  slipped  and  severed  an 
artery  in  his  right  leg  near  the  ankle,  causing  death  before  medical  assist¬ 
ance  could  be  secured.  He  was  alone  at  the  time  and  started  for  the  house 
but  fainted  and  fell  before  reaching  it.  He  was  survived  by  a  widow  and  six 
children. 

James  McCarthy  (for  whom  the  cove  was  named)  had  two  sons,  James 
Jr.,  and  Frank.  The  latter  was  cast  away  on  Juan  Fernandez  Island  and  was 
there  for  a  fortnight  when  the  bark  on  which  he  was  mate  caught  fire  and 
was  beached  on  its  shore. 

Another  master  mariner  from  Westport,  one  who  attained  the  patriarchal 
age  of  ninety-two  years,  was  Capt.  Thomas  McLaughlin.  He  married  Jan¬ 
ette  Dunton  and  lived  at  McCarthy’s  Cove.  His  first  command  was  the 
Village  Bride ,  a  schooner  lost  at  Great  Egg  Harbor  on  the  coast  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  He  was  master  of  the  bark  Glacier ,  which  was  managed  by  William  P. 
Lennox  of  Wiscasset ;  later  he  served  in  two  vessels  built  by  W.  H.  Rogers 
of  Bath,  the  Allen  True  and  the  Belle  O’Neill,  named  for  a  native  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina  5  the  Eleanor  Percy  and  the  William  H.  Clifford,  built  by 
Percy  and  Small  of  Bath;  and  the  schooner  Baker  Palmer,  built  at  Waldo- 
boro  by  George  Welt.  One  of  his  later  commands  was  the  ill-starred  bark- 
entine  Herbert  Fuller  which  Captain  McLaughlin  took  directly  after  she  had 
attained  notoriety  through  the  trial  in  the  Admiralty  Court  in  Boston,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  murder  on  the  high  seas  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Nash  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  mate,  for  which  crime  the  first  mate,  Thomas  Bram,  was  sentenced  to 
serve  for  thirty  years  in  the  federal  prison  in  Atlanta.  Captain  McLaughlin 
commanded  the  Sainte  Lucie,  built  by  Jonathan  Rideout  at  Bowdoinham;  the 
John  Swan,  built  by  Swan  &  Son,  New  York;  the  schooners  Charles  A.  Guild- 
berg  and  the  Marson  Dunton ,  and  the  Frances  Minot,  built  by  Charles  V. 
Minot  of  Phippsburg  and  owned  by  Hagar  &  Marietta.  Captain  McLaugh¬ 
lin  was  on  the  Oregon  when  she  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  War.  He  was  also  on  the  bark  Edith  Davis  during  a  tremen¬ 
dous  hurricane  at  Cape  Town  Harbor  in  Table  Bay. 

During  all  of  his  long  and  varied  experience  at  sea,  Captain  McLaughlin 
never  had  a  mutiny  and  never  put  a  man  in  irons. 

Shipbuilding  was  carried  on  at  Jeremy  Squam  in  a  limited  way,  the  ves- 
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sels  built  being  mostly  bankers  and  coasters.  The  island  was  at  one  time  con¬ 
nected  with  Woolwich  near  Phip’s  Point  by  a  bridge  1,350  feet  in  length, 
but  for  many  years  there  has  been  only  a  ferry  to  connect  it  with  Wiscasset, 
at  a  point  three  miles  below  the  town. 

Just  east  of  Kehail  Point  lies  Upper  Mark  Island  and  a  little  further 
south,  off  Brooks’  Point  lies  Whittum  Island.  Somewhere  in  this  vicinity  a 
British  warship  in  the  War  of  1812  fired  a  cannon  ball  across  the  river 
which  lodged  on  the  Westport  shore.  This  cannon  ball  is  said  to  have  landed 
on  the  hill  back  of  the  Brooks’  house  at  the  southern  end  of  the  island. 
Another  cannon  ball,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Ettie  Lewis,  landed  in 
the  yard  of  Simon  Dunton,  whizzing  past  the  pantry  window.  Mrs.  Dunton 
called  the  men  and  they  dug  it  out  of  the  ground.  This  cannon  ball  which 
has  been  preserved  as  a  war  trophy,  weighs  five  pounds  and  is  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  baseball.  During  the  War  of  1812  when  the  British  warships 
entered  the  Sheepscot  the  enemy  landed  at  two  or  three  places  on  the  shore 
of  Jeremy  Squam:  at  Fowles’  Point  and  at  Hodgdon’s  Cove,  where  they 
foraged  and  took  some  salt  fish. 

The  following  item  appears  in  the  town  records  of  Edgecomb,  under 
date  of  July  23,  1832:  “Quarantine  ground  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot 
for  cholera.”  Old  residents  say  that  an  island  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hodgdon’s  Cove  or  Kehail’s  Point  was  called  Hospital  Island ;  that  earlier 
still  it  was  known  as  Hodgdon’s  Island,  and  that  during  the  cholera  scare  a 
shack  was  put  up  which  was  used  as  a  lazaretto.  This  is  Upper  Mark  Island 
on  the  chart. 

Among  those  who  have  lived  long  lives  at  Westport  were  Mrs.  Amy 
Case,  the  widow  of  William  Case,  who  died  April  9,  1830,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  one  hundred  years  and  six  months  5  and  Westbrook  Greenleaf,  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  who  died  suddenly  in  October  of  that  year  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four. 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Capt.  Josiah  Parsons,  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Miriam  (Preble)  Parsons  of  York,  settled  on  a  farm  near 
the  cove  now  called  Greenleaf  Cove,  where  he  had  a  grist-mill.  The  place 
is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Everett  Greenleaf,  one  of  his  numerous 
descendants.  Parsons  married,  February  11,  1771,  Sarah,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Abigail  (Titcomb)  Sewall.  They  were  the  parents  of  Hon. 
Stephen  Parsons  whose  home  and  mills  were  in  Edgecomb  on  Parsons’ 
Creek.  They  are  both  buried  in  the  family  burying  ground  not  far  from 
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the  house,  and  it  is  recorded  on  his  tombstone  that 
Bunker  Hill.” 

“He 

was  a  Patriot 

Names  of  Settlers 

Names  of  Setters 

Lott 

No. 

A  cres 

John  Neal 

7 

25 

Abel  Keen 

2 

58 

Charles  Stockbridge  Brooks 

3 

215 

Henry  Kehale  10 

4 

23 

James  Jewett 

5 

335 

James  Thomas 

6 

200 

Cornelius  Tarbox 

7 

H  7 

John  Willis 

8 

54 

Samuel  Tyler 

9 

114 

Samuel  Duntin 

10 

109 

James  Shattock 

1 1 

10 

Levi  Shattock 

12 

16 

Levi  Shattock 

13 

4 

Danniel  Duttin 

14 

65 

John  Hodgedon 

15 

128 

John  Duntin 

16 

97 

Andrew  Duntin 

17 

57 

Samuel  Duntin 

18 

117 

A  piece  of  Marsh  or  Meddows 

l9 

9 

John  Hodgdon 

20 

12 

Thomas  Hodgdon 

21 

64 

Mason  Dammon 

22 

164 

Samuel  Webber 

23 

91 

James  Jewett 

24 

Salt  Marsh 

25 

3/4 

Josiah  Parsons 

26 

223 

Daniel  Hubbart 

27 

20 

John  Duntin 

28 

84 

Benja  Harrington 

29 

54 

Mc  Carthy 

3° 

150 

Josiah  Parsons 

31 

J59  TA 

Welch  &  Duntin 

32 

105 

John  Knight 

33 

126 

Stephen  Greenleaf 

34 

140 

Lemeull  Norton 

35 

273 

Josiah  Parsons 

10.  For  him  Kehail  Point  was  named. 

36 

99 
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Johnas  Fowles 

37 

181 

William  Patterson 

38 

22 

William  Patterson 

39 

26 

Michal  Osburn 

26 

Israel  Hunnawell 

96 

Nathaniel  Greenleaf 

96 

Joseph  Roins— Junr 

84 

Joseph  Roins 

93 

Joseph  Tyler 

5 

Peter  Murphy 

32 

Henry  Colby 

190 

Silvanus  Colby 

10 

Samuel  Colby 

8 

Spencer  Decker 

81 

Westbrook  Knight 

1 1 1 

Benja  Hodgdon 

103 

Thomas  Hodgdon 

3° 

Thomas  Hodgdon 

85 

Joseph  Hodgdon 

J53 

| 
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County  of  Lincoln 

PRIOR  to  1760,  the  Province  of  Maine  consisted  of  but  one  county, 
York,  and  during  that  year,  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Court,  passed  the 
nineteenth  of  June,  two  new  counties,  Cumberland  and  Lincoln,  were  set 
off  from  Yorkshire,  then  belonging  to  Massachusetts.  Its  name  was  taken 
from  Lincolnshire,  England,  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Pownall,  in  whose 
honor  it  was  bestowed. 

The  county  thus  created  is  described  as  follows: 


Boundaries  oj  Lincoln  (County)  Defined d 

A?id  be  it  jurther  enacted ,  That  the  most  eastern  country  shall  be  bounded  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner;  that  is  to  say:  on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Cumberland  aforesaid,  on  the 
east  by  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  south  and  southeast  by  the  sea  or  western 
ocean,  and  on  the  north  by  the  utmost  northern  limits  of  this  province ;  including  all  the 
islands  to  the  eastward  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  aforesaid ;  and  all  the  towns,  dis¬ 
tricts  and  lands  within  said  bounds,  together  with  the  islands  aforesaid,  shall,  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  November,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty,  be  and  remain 
one  entire  and  distinct  county  by  the  name  of  Lincoln,  of  which  Pownalborough  shall 
be  the  shire  or  county  town;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  county  of  Lincoln  shall 
have,  use  exercise  and  enjoy  all  such  powers,  privileges  and  immunities,  as,  by  law,  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  county  within  this  province  have,  use,  exercise  and  enjoy. 

From  the  time  of  its  formation  until  the  setting  off  of  Washington  and 
Plancock  Counties  in  1789,  Lincoln  extended  over  quite  three-fifths  of  the 
territory  of  this  province  5  but  so  diminished  has  it  become  by  continued  sub¬ 
divisions,  that  it  now  contains  barely  520  square  miles.  From  Lincoln  Coun¬ 
ty,  Kennebec  was  set  off  in  1799;  Waldo,  in  1827;  Androscoggin  and  Saga¬ 
dahoc  in  1854;  and  one-half  of  Knox  County  was  taken  from  Lincoln  in 
i860. 

Lincoln  County  today  is  composed  of  the  following  towns:  Aina,  Booth- 
bay,  Bremen,  Bristol,  Damariscotta,  Dresden,  Edgecomb,  Jefferson,  New¬ 
castle,  Nobleboro,  Somerville  (formerly  Patricktown  Plantation),  South- 
port  (Townsend  in  1842),  Waldoboro,  Westport  (formerly  Jeremy 

1.  Revised  Statutes  of  Maine  (1857),  page  760.  Act  for  erecting  and  establishing  two  new  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  County  of  York.  Passed  A.D.  1760.  County  of  Lincoln. 
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Squam),  Whitefield  (named  in  honor  of  Rev.  George  Whitefield),  Wis¬ 
casset,  Marsh  Island,  Muscongus  Island  or  Loud’s  Island,  and  Monhegan 
Island. 

Between  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  Valleys  the  early  inhabitants  were 
principally  English,  German,  a  few  French,  and  some  of  Dutch  extraction. 
A  Dutch  colony2  had  been  sent  from  New  York  by  the  Duke  of  York  to 
Sheepscot  Neck  where,  with  characteristic  thrift  and  labor,  they  cleared  the 
surrounding  wilderness  and  wrested  from  the  sterile  soil  such  abundant 
harvests  that  Sir  Edmund  Andros  called  the  Sheepscot  Valley  “The  Garden 
of  the  East.”  But  when  the  second  Indian  war  broke  out  and  the  savages 
descended  with  the  exterminating  fury  of  Abderrahman  when  he  swept 
across  the  Pyrennees,  the  men  from  the  hinterland  fled  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  white  inhabitants  and  never  more  returned  to  their  farms  just  above 
Wiscasset. 

Within  Lincoln  County  are  many  old  Indian  deeds  granting  land  to  the 
pioneers  of  New  England.  The  oldest  in  this  part  of  the  country3  is  that 
dated  at  Bristol,  July  15,  1625,  by  which  Samoset  and  Unnongoit,  Indian 
sagamores  of  the  Wawenock  tribe,  convey  to  John  Brown  land  beginning  at 
the  falls  of  Pemaquid  River  and  including  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Mus¬ 
congus  River,  and  acknowledged  before  Abraham  Shurte,  a  magistrate  at 
Pemaquid,  according  to  the  formula  of  common  law  in  England,  “for  fifty 
skins  to  us  in  hand  paid  to  our  full  satisfaction,  etc.”  The  witnesses  were 
Matthew  Newman  and  William  Cox.4 

The  Pemaquid  Plantation  was  in  existence  when  the  above  conveyance 
was  executed  and  was  the  place  of  a  magistracy  and  record  office  of  land 
titles. 


Jeremy  Squam  1 649 

In  1649  Robinhood  conveyed  to  John  Richards  the  island  of  Jeremy 
Squam,  John  Richards  being  then  a  resident. 


2.  The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt  says,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  travels,  “Some  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  by  the  Dutch  to  settle  a  colony  at  Newcastle  as  early  as  1607,  though,  at  that 
time,  unsuccessful.”  (No  proof  has  come  to  light  either  in  Holland  or  America  that  the  Dutch  were 
here  on  the  Sheepscot  River  at  so  early  a  date.) 

3.  The  oldest  Virginia  deed  still  in  existence  is  dated  1620,  and  is  from  Gov.  Sir  George  Yeardly 
to  William  Sharpe.  Virginia  Magazine  (October  1904),  II,  2 19-221. 

4.  The  authenticity  of  this  deed  was  challenged  by  Charles  Thornton  Libby  of  Yarmouth  but 
not  satisfactorily  disproved. 
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1649 

Within  the  present  limits  of  the  town  of  Dresden,  there  are  faint  traces 
of  attempts  at  settlement  which  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Indian  deed  to 
Christopher  Lawson  in  1649,  and  the  subsequent  conveyance  by  Lawson  to 
Thomas  Clarke  and  Sir  Biby  Lake  in  1650.  The  Lawson  tract  included  the 
present  towns  of  Dresden,  Wiscasset,  Aina,  and  Perkins  with  a  much  larger 
territory.  There  is  a  faint  trace  of  an  attempted  settlement  as  early  as  1630 
but  it  is  unsupported  by  documentary  evidence. 

Edgecomb  1652 

About  the  same  time  a  neck  of  land  lying  on  Sheepscot  River  beginning 
at  Sheepscot  Falls  and  running  to  a  freshet  called  by  the  English  “Oven’s 
Mouth,”  subsequently  known  as  Mason  and  Jewett’s  Neck  embracing  the 
entire  town  of  Edgecomb,  fronting  on  the  Sheepscot,  was  conveyed  to  the 
above  named  John  Mason  by  Robinhood  and  Dick  Swash,  witnessed  by 
Nathaniel  Draper  and  Edward  Roberts,  recorded  at  Pemaquid,  Nicholas 
Reynells,  J.  P.  The  sagamores  were  accustomed  to  endorse  the  convey¬ 
ances  of  the  sannups,  or  common  or  private  men  of  the  tribe.  The  above  is 
an  example.  The  same  fact  appears  in  the  conveyance  to  John  Brown,  and 
also  in  one  to  Walter  Phillips. 

1662 

The  deed  from  Robinhood  to  Thomas  Clives  (Cleaves)  “lands  on  the 
westward  side  of  Shipscot  River  the  place  caled  Wichcasset  from  the  hier 
end  of  the  upper  narrows  downe  to  the  lower  end  of  the  lower  narowes 
fower  miles  in  length  due  Norwest  into  the  Country  and  fower  miles  like 
wise  in  length  from  the  head  of  the  upper  narowes  due  north  nor  west  .  .  . 
etc.” 

Resident  Chieftains 

Samoset  ruled  at  and  near  Pemaquid;  Damarin  at  Nequasseg  and  on  the 
lower  waters  of  the  Sheepscot  and  Sagadahoc  up  to  Wiscasset.  Gosle  and 
Agilke  ruled  over  the  oyster-bearing  waters  of  Damariscotta,  on  the  east 
side  and  head  of  the  bay  and  pond;  Erie  Duglas  and  Witanvis  on  the  west 
side  and  over  to  the  Sheepscot,  Gosle  being  the  superior  authority  on  both 
sides  of  the  pond. 

Samoset  and  Damarin  were  the  seaside  chieftains  and  of  paramount  au- 
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thority  in  the  transactions  of  these  beginnings  of  New  England,  and  men 
of  the  greatest  note  in  the  annals  of  those  days. 

To  Samoset,  New  England,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  entire 
population  of  the  new  world  owe  an  undying  debt  of  gratitude. 

Early  Census  Making  in  Massachusetts ,  16 43-176 5,  by  J.  H.  Burton 

Lincoln  County— 1765. 
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Early  History  of  Wiscasset 

Pioneers  ±176044 

TO  understand  fully  the  history  of  this  locality  it  will  be  necessary  to 
sketch  its  surroundings  during  the  last  decades  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Ever  since  the  English  expedition  of  1607  under  Popham,  to  secure 
title  to  the  territory  of  New  England,  by  possessory  acts  in  the  right  of  the 
British  nation,  this  region  had  been  occupied  and  had  become  the  object  of 
European  emigration. 

The  settlers  in  and  about  the  Point  were  all  within  the  “Ancient  Domin¬ 
ions  of  Maine,”  an  outgrowth  of  that  expedition  which  first  planted  in  the 
wilds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc  the  first  English  village  in  New  Eng¬ 
land— a  town  of  fifteen  buildings  of  all  kinds,  defended  by  a  fort  mounted 
with  great  guns,  having  a  village  church  and  a  shipyard. 

In  state  relations  and  civil  organization  Wiscasset  Point  was  a  part  of  the 
dukedom.  This  section  had  become  populous,  valuable,  and  notable  in 
Europe  and  was  coveted  by  the  Crown  for  private  possession,  and  so  by 
royal  gift  it  became  the  property  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  the 
Duke  of  York.  In  its  civil  colonial  relations  it  was  appended  to  the  city  and 
province  of  New  York  under  the  name  of  Pemaquid  and  Dependencies, 
which  embraced  all  of  the  villages,  towns,  and  hamlets  on  the  waters  of  the 
Pemaquid,  Damariscotta,  and  Sheepscot  Rivers,  their  sea  approaches  and 
surrounding  islands. 

Jamestown,  embracing  Long  Cove  and  covering  a  territory  of  at  least 
three  miles  square  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pemaquid  River  and  harbor  was  the 
metropolis,  trade  center  and  the  seat  of  authority  and  commerce ;  the  abode 
of  the  governor  and  state  officers,  site  of  the  custom  house  and  naval  station. 
It  was  a  well-fortified  place.  New  Harbor,  a  suburban  village  two  and  a 
half  miles  east  and  on  the  shores  of  the  promontory  of  Pemaquid  Point, 
was  a  commercial  trading  station ;  Monhegan  Island,  ten  miles  east  of 
Pemaquid  Point,  a  world-renowned  fishing-mart ;  and  Damariscove  on  the 
western  landfall  of  Pemaquid  was  active  in  trade,  population,  and  commerce. 

Situated  in  the  Damariscotta  River  at  Hodgdon’s  Mills,  a  hamlet  had 
grown  up  called  Winnegance,  the  noted  carrying  place  on  the  trail  of  Indian 
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travel  from  Penobscot.  This  hamlet  was  settled  by  Walter  Phillips,  who 
sold  out  and  moved  up  the  river,  bought  land  from  Josle  the  Indian  and 
opened  a  new  settlement  at  the  Salt  Falls  near  the  present  bridge  between 
the  towns  of  Newcastle  and  Damariscotta.  Here  he  built  up  another  village 
and  occupied  it  when  these  inland  plantations,  dependencies  of  Pemaquid, 
were  erected  into  a  county  called  Cornwall,  and  the  village  and  farms  at 
what  is  now  Sheepscot  Bridge  were  organized  into  the  town  of  New  Dart¬ 
mouth,  and  made  a  shire  of  the  new  county.  Walter  Phillips  was  the  re¬ 
corder  of  the  new  jurisdiction,  and  he  and  John  Mason  of  Sheepscot  Great 
Neck  were  the  leading  men. 

The  settlement  on  the  Sheepscot  and  Damariscotta  waters  seems  to  have 
been  under  the  same  civil  organization  as  western  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
town  of  New  Dartmouth  and  without  doubt  the  Wiscasset  Point  precinct 
was  included. 

New  Dartmouth  was  also  a  celebrated  milling  site,  and  next  to  Pemaquid 
a  center  of  business  population  and  thrift  in  the  dukedom.  Its  agricultural 
resources  were  unsurpassed,  which  feature,  from  the  days  of  the  Popham 
immigration,  had  made  the  locality  celebrated,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
bore  the  name  of  Sheepscot  Farms.  Jamestown  or  Pemaquid  the  capital, 
New  Harbor  a  suburban  village  which  carried  on  trade  and  commerce, 
Monhegan  the  great  fish  market  of  Europe,  together  with  Damariscove 
with  its  mainland  settlements,  Winnegance  and  Cape  Newagen— now  the 
towns  of  Boothbay  and  Southport,  New  Dartmouth,  covering  the  agricul¬ 
tural  district,  were  at  this  date  (1665)  the  populous  centers,  making  up  the 
ducal  state— now  mostly  within  Lincoln  County  and  the  municipal  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  towns  of  Bristol,  Newcastle,  Boothbay,  Damariscotta,  South- 
port,  and  Wiscasset. 

South  and  west,  on  the  Sagadahoc  waters,  an  emigration  from  Pemaquid, 
the  Plymouth  Colony,  and  Massachusetts  had  spread  itself  along  the  great 
native  thoroughfares  of  travel  from  the  east,  and  had  set  up  stores  or  truck 
houses  for  native  traffic  at  convenient  points.  This  thoroughfare  crossed  at 
New  Harbor,  thence  Winnegance,  a  portage,  at  Hodgdon’s  Mills  and  over 
the  waters  of  Boothbay  Harbor,  through  the  gut,  in  and  across  the  Sheep¬ 
scot  and  into  the  Kennebec  opposite  the  present  city  of  Bath,  through  Hell 
Gate,  now  called  the  Sasanoa  River.  Out  of  this  thriving  emigration  the 
Arrowsic  towns  had  grown  up.  The  traders  were  called  truck  masters,  and 
their  establishments  were  generally  protected  by  garrisons,  stockades,  or 
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fortified  hamlets.  Richard  Hammond  had  such  an  establishment  on  this 
trail  to  the  Kennebec  below  the  Chops  and  farther  below,  at  the  head  of 
Arrowsic  Island,  Clarke  and  Lake  had  their  little  settlement. 

The  populousness  of  this  region  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
French  authorities  in  Canada  wrote  to  the  state  department  of  Louis  XIV 
of  France,  October  n,  1670,  saying  their  messengers  at  Pemaquid,  Kenne¬ 
bec,  found  “handsome  English  settlements  and  well  built,”  covering  high¬ 
lands  and  in  the  valleys. 

The  period  of  Wiscasset’s  written  history  began  with  the  advent  of  the 
brothers  Davie,  in  1660,  when  the  place  which  has  for  many  generations 
been  called  the  Point  received  its  first  recorded  white  settlers.  Prior  to  this 
date  the  soil  had  been  visited,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  by  European  discov¬ 
erers,  fishermen,  adventurers  and  traders,  or  neighboring  settlers.  Thomas 
Cleeves  and  Richard  Pattishall  were  on  the  river  in  this  vicinity  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Davie  settlement. 

George  Davie,  an  English  sailor  from  Cornwall  or  Devon,  perhaps  the 
latter  if  we  heed  the  couplet, 

The  Tre,  the  Pol  the  Pen, 

Proclaim  the  Cornish  men. 

with  his  brother  John  and  two  others,  Massachusetts  men,  came  here  and 
made  clearings  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  highlands  near  the  site  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  county  jail— “half  a  mile  north  of  the  Point  and  fifty  rods  from  the 
river”— being  the  spot  where  they  “took  seizin  by  turffe  and  twigge,”1  built 
huts  and  for  a  score  of  years  improved  their  possessions. 

Three  years  after  the  Davie  hamlet  opened  its  clearings,  the  site  seems  to 
have  been  deemed  desirable  for  a  homestead  and  a  title  thereto  became 
necessary,  so  that  on  “the  fiveteenth  day  of  December  in  the  Fivteenth 
yeare  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Ld  Charles  the  secund,  Etc.,”2  consid¬ 
erable  territory  was  purchased  in  the  Davie’s  right,  of  the  original  holders, 
Necodehant,  Quesemecke,  and  Obyhas,  three  Indian  sachems  of  the  Sheep- 
scot  River. 

This  purchase  covered  all  the  land  beginning  at  Flying  Point,  then  so 

1.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  1583  raised  a  pillar  at  Newfoundland  with  a  plate  of  lead  having  the 
Queen’s  Arms  graven  thereon — a  turf  and  a  twig  were  presented  to  him  which  he  received  with  a 
hazel  wand.  The  expression  turf  and  twig,  a  symbol  of  actual  possession  of  the  soil  and  its  products, 
is  still  found  in  the  old  New  England  records. 

2.  York  Deeds,  Book  II,  page  8. 
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called,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sheepscot  River,  which  is  nearly  opposite 
Clark’s  Point,  extending  west  about  halfway  to  Dresden,  some  four  miles; 
thence  south  and  down  Montsweag  Brook  to  its  mouth;  thence  across  to  the 
head  of  the  island  called  Jeremy  Squam  (Westport)  thence  north  up  said 
island  to  Flying  Point,  first  mentioned,  a  parcel  very  nearly  identical  with 
the  existing  boundaries  of  the  town. 

Every  estate  in  this  village  is  now  held  under  the  Davie  title,  that  be¬ 
ing  among  the  few  legally  established  grants  by  the  Indians  east  of  the 
Kennebec. 

Mohotiwormet,  the  Sheepscot  sagamore,  conveyed  to  one  John  Davie  a 
“plantation  on  the  north  side  of  Wistassek  Bay,  north  into  the  woods  half 
way  to  Kennebec.” 

As  early  as  1630  a  thrifty  village  at  Sheepscot  Falls  had  developed  above 
the  Wiscasset  Point  settlement,  which  embraced  fifty  families  and  was 
known  as  Sheepscot  Farms.  This  population  was  estimated  at  three  hundred 
persons  besides  the  outlying  farms  between  this  hamlet  and  Pemaquid, 
where  there  were  one  hundred  families  and  as  many  fishermen. 

Where  these  Sheepscot  settlers  came  from  is  not  known;  even  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  they  may  have  been  a  continuation  of  the  unfortunate  Popham 
colony  is  unsupported  by  contemporaneous  evidence. 

Tradition  among  the  old  settlers  places  the  Dutch  on  this  river  at  a  very 
early  date.  Pipes,  tiles,  and  other  proofs  of  the  presence  of  Hollanders  have 
been  excavated  on  the  Newcastle  shore.  Sullivan  states  that  there  was  a 
settlement  there  (on  the  Newcastle  side  of  the  Sheepscot)  as  early  as  in  any 
part  of  the  Pemaquid  country. 

The  Davie  brothers  came  here  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II  to  the  throne  of  England,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  appointed  viceroy 
over  all  of  New  England,  and  his  commissioners  were  sent  here  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  country. 

That  the  Davie  settlement  was  a  Massachusetts  colony  of  Puritan  affilia¬ 
tions  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  the  ducal  state  with  its  capital  at  Pema¬ 
quid  and  shire  town  at  New  Dartmouth  was  created— covering  the  settle¬ 
ments  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Kennebec— the  commissioners  opened  their 
court  at  the  house  of  John  Mason  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sheepscot  River 
to  organize  a  civil  government,  no  representative  of  the  Davie  family  was 
present  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  ducal  authority,  nor  was  there 
anyone  from  the  Wiscasset  Point  hamlet,  unless  it  may  have  been  Mark 
Parsons. 
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The  Doles,  Dyers,  Scotts,  Parkers,  Whites,  Hammonds,  and  Parsons, 
residents  and  freeholders  hereabout,  were  there  in  convention  when  the 
new  county  of  Cornwall  was  organized,  and  it  was  ordained  that  there  the 
courts  should  be  held  and  the  public  records  kept. 

The  Sheepscot  records  were  sometimes  called  “Records  of  Eastern  claims 
of  lands.”  They  were  begun  by  Walter  Phillips,  September  5,  1665,  and 
were  continued  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  settlement  by  the  Indian  wars. 
They  contained  a  registry  of  grants  under  the  Duke,  also  of  Indian  deeds 
and  other  conveyances.  When  Phillips  went  away  he  took  the  book  with 
him  and  deposited  it  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  in  Boston.  The  book  is  lost 
and  it  is  supposed  to  have  perished  by  fire  when  the  Boston  court  house 
burned  in  1748. 

The  Resettlement 

The  Indian  wars  that  began  in  1676  raged  with  but  slight  intermission 
for  more  than  eighty  years,  desolating  and  depopulating  the  country.  We 
have  seen  that  the  peaceful  relations  existing  between  pioneers  and  the  In¬ 
dians  were  severed  at  the  time  of  King  Philip’s  War,  a  cessation  of  which 
was  followed  by  the  Ten  Years’  War  proceeding  with  the  Revolution  in 
favor  of  William  III,  Prince  of  Orange,  1688  to  1698,  and  sometimes 
called  King  William’s  War,  during  which  this  section  of  Maine  was  laid 
waste  and  so  remained  for  a  generation;  while  England  suffered  from  the 
wars  known  as  Governor  Dudley’s  Indian  War,  1703-17 13,  and  Governor 
Dummer’s  Indian  War,  1722-1725. 

As  far  as  the  records  show,  there  was  no  attempt  to  resettle  Wiscasset 
during  the  period  between  the  two  last-mentioned  wars.  A  few  years  after 
what  appeared  likely  to  be  a  permanent  peace,  the  heirs  of  those  who  had 
possessed  and  improved  the  land  here  in  the  seventeenth  century  turned 
their  attention  to  their  inherited  rights  in  such  land. 

Meanwhile,  the  Davie’s  possessions  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  sundry 
wealthy  men  of  Boston  who  were  associated  as  the  “Boston  Company”  and 
subsequently  acted  in  disposing  of  the  lands  embraced  in  the  Wiscasset 
Point  precinct  of  Pownalborough,  covering  the  site  of  the  ancient  Davie 
plantations,  and  transacted  their  business  as  the  Wiscasset  &  Jeremy  Squam 
Proprietors.3  Their  titles  are  the  existing  boundary  of  the  town.  Those  who 

3.  See  conveyance  between  Plymouth  Proprietors  and  said  Company.  (Lincoln  County  Deeds.)  The 
account  of  the  resettlement  was  written  by  William  Davis  Patterson. 
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by  inheritance  or  purchase  claimed  these  rights,  met  at  Austin’s  Coffee 
House  in  Boston,  and  formed  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
their  land  and  bringing  settlers  to  the  territory  specified  in  the  deed  given 
to  George  Davie  by  the  three  Indian  sagamores,  about  sixty-five  years 
previously. 

This  company,  formed  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  maintained  its  legal 
existence  for  upward  of  ninety  years. 

Robert  Hooper,  with  his  family  of  four  persons,  was  the  first  comer  at 
the  time  of  the  resettlement.  He  arrived  here  from  Massachusetts  in  1729 
and  located  at  the  headland  which  juts  into  the  bay,  known  from  early  days 
as  the  Point.  He  built  a  log  cabin  by  the  side  of  a  “great  rock”  on  the  west 
side  of  where  Water  Street  now  runs.  This  hut  stood  where  was  later  the 
building  occupied  by  William  Smith  as  a  blacksmith’s  shop  in  1855.  The 
Methodist  Church  is  built  on  the  great  rock  and  it  was  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  Fort  Hill,  that  the  first  “Garrison  Fort,”  so  called,  was  erected  just 
after  1730  as  a  refuge  for  the  settlers  from  the  savage  attacks  of  the 
natives.4 

Hooper  brought  with  him  cattle  and  fruit  trees  enough  to  plant  an  or¬ 
chard  and  entered  seriously  upon  his  duties  as  a  settler,  and  for  the  next 
few  years  he  and  his  family  remained  the  sole  residents  of  the  Point.  His 
lot  is  said  to  have  been  half  a  mile  south  of  the  original  Davie  plantation, 
and  three  rods  from  the  water. 

Hooper  subsequently  removed  from  the  Point  to  the  peninsula  under 
Cushman  Hill,  chosen  by  him  as  a  place  of  greater  security  from  savage 
alarms.  His  name  has  been  perpetuated  in  this  vicinity  by  Hooper’s  Nar¬ 
rows— between  Berry  Island  and  Westport— thus  named  while  he  was  in 
residence  at  Birch  Point,  and  again  in  Hooper  Street,  a  town  way  which  was 
laid  out  at  a  much  later  date. 

William  Groves  and  Robert  Lambert  arrived  here  in  1731.  Groves 
owned  the  land  near  the  present  railroad  station  including  the  island  for¬ 
merly  known  as  Groves’  Island  and  later  as  Cow  Island.  His  land  extended 
back  to  the  forest  and  his  cabin  stood  where  Henry  Hodge  later  built  the 
house  still  standing  and  now  owned  by  Miss  Alice  Taylor. 

Robert  Lambert,  who  is  believed  to  have  come  from  Salem  as  one  of  his 
name  was  there  recorded  among  the  list  of  Puritan  settlers,  owned  land 

4.  There  were  at  this  time,  1730- 1731,  between  Muscongus  and  the  Kennebec,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  families,  probably  nine  hundred  or  one  thousand  inhabitants. 
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which  included  that  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fort  Hill  and  Main  (or 
State)  Street  which  he  afterward  deeded  to  Spencer  Bennet.  It  was  doubt¬ 
less  the  lot  contiguous  to  that  of  Robert  Hooper. 

At  this  time  Robert  Hodge,  who  came  from  Ireland,  occupied  the  Patti- 
shall  grant  on  the  eastern  or  opposite  shore  of  the  Sheepscot  River. 

The  earliest  occupant  of  Birch  Point  was  Jonathan  Williamson,  son  of 
Christopher  Williamson,  born  at  Whitehaven,5  England,  and  one  of  the 
settlers  under  the  Wiscasset  Company.  According  to  his  testimony  under 
oath  many  years  later,  he  arrived  here  in  1734,  at  which  time  the  only  fam¬ 
ilies  were  those  of  Robert  Hooper,  William  Groves,  and  Robert  Lambert. 
Williamson  was  then  about  twenty-two  years  old,  and  he  had  recently  emi¬ 
grated  from  Old  England  with  his  wife  and  infant  son,  Thomas,  who,  as 
his  father  very  carefully  recorded  in  an  old  book  of  town  records,  was  born 
at  Horselydown  Lane  in  London,  March  22,  1733. 

It  is  believed  that  Williamson,  his  wife  and  son,  were  the  only  English 
residents  during  the  period  of  resettlement  to  come  here,  the  other  settlers 
having  come  from  southwestern  Maine,  from  New  Hampshire,  and  from 
Massachusetts. 

He  was  undoubtedly  attracted  to  this  locality  by  the  fact  that  a  kinsman, 
Samuel  Denny,  was  then  an  inhabitant  of  Arrowsic  Island,  where  he  ever 
after  made  his  home.  Denny  was  born  in  Combs,  county  Suffolk,  England, 
in  1689.  He  embarked  with  certain  of  his  kindred  in  a  vessel  for  Boston  at 
which  port  they  arrived  July  20,  1717. 

In  1734,  Denny,  in  his  capacity  of  surveyor,  was  employed  by  the  Wis¬ 
casset  Company  to  run  the  lines  of  forty  one-hundred-acre-lots  at  and  near 
Wiscasset.  It  was  doubtless  he  who  informed  Jonathan  Williamson  of  the 
desirability  of  the  land  and  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  Proprietors  to 
prospective  settlers. 

By  the  record  of  a  deed  of  farm  lot  No.  16  from  the  Wiscasset  Proprie¬ 
tors  to  Williamson,  dated  May  10,  1736,  it  is  learned  that  he  had  entered 
upon  a  settler’s  duty,  for  in  that  deed  it  was  set  forth  that  he 

hath  performed  part  of  the  Conditions  of  settlement  by  building  a  dwelling  House  upon 
said  Land,  viz:  on  Lot  Number  sixteen  &  have  inhabited  the  same  for  these  eight  months 
last  past  and  also  have  begun  to  clear  and  improve  the  Land  on  said  Lot. 

5.  Coleman,  New  England  Captives  carried  to  Canada,  II,  234. 
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and  that  he  had  undertaken  to  complete  the  conditions  of  such  settlement, 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  Proprietors 

had  agreed  and  concluded  to  give  away  forty  hundred  Acres  of  said  Land  unto  forty 
Families  that  shall  appear  to  take  up  the  same  upon  the  Conditions  hereinafter  men¬ 
tioned  (as  also  one  Quarter  of  an  Acre  more  in  the  House  or  Home  Lots  unto  those  that 
will  build  an  House  upon  the  same)  viz:  that  each  and  every  Settler  that  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  take  up  a  Lot  and  to  settle  on  said  Land  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  obliged  to 
build  a  suitable  dwelling  House  upon  the  same,  and  to  inhabit  it  for  and  during  the  full 
Term  of  seven  years  next  after  the  building  said  House,  and  in  case  of  being  beat  or 
driven  off  by  any  War  or  Rupture  with  an  Enemy,  then  to  return  again  as  soon  as  such 
War  or  Rupture  ceaseth,  and  perform  the  full  Part  of  the  Time  above  mentioned  and 
also  to  clear  an  Acre  of  the  Land  at  least,  in  each  of  the  seven  years  until  seven  Acres  be 
cleared  fit  for  mowing  or  planting  at  or  before  the  said  seven  years  be  expired,  and  also 
to  inclose  the  same  with  a  good  and  lawfull  Fence,  and  to  pay  the  charges  of  surveying 
their  several  and  respective  Lotts. 

Lot  1 6  was  then  described  as  extending  to  Wiscasset  Bay.  It  appears  that 
the  neck  of  land,  where  the  Haynes  ice-houses  stood  in  recent  times,  was 
apportioned  in  some  way  to  lots  15,  16  and  1 7,  so  that  the  occupants  might 
have  easy  access  to  salt  water  frontage,  and  Williamson’s  original  house 
appears  to  have  stood  on  a  lot  of  six  acres  on  the  neck.  By  that  conveyance 
he  took  also  eighty-four  acres  of  upland,  exclusive  of  meadow,  plus  ten 
acres  adjoining  to  make  up  one  hundred  acres 3  and  also  an  equal  “propor¬ 
tion  of  all  Meadow  and  Marsh  that  hereafter  may  be  found  lying  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Township  Lines  intended  to  be  settled  on  Wiscasset  & 
Monswegue  Bay.” 

Lot  16  became  what  was  long  known  as  the  Old  Williamson  Farm,  but 
when  Captain  Williamson,  to  use  the  military  title  by  which  Jonathan  Wil¬ 
liamson  was  known,  conveyed  it  to  Thomas  Williamson  in  1784,  he  fixed 
the  southern  limit  at  the  “brook  which  falls  into  Williamson’s  Cove,”  which 
cove,  having  been  dammed,  we  have  known  as  the  big  ice  pond  at  Birch 
Point. 

We  have  seen  that  his  eldest  child  was  born  in  London.  The  second  child, 
Jonathan,  was  born  at  Georgetown,  probably  at  Denny’s  garrison  house  on 
Arrowsic  Island,  March  15,  1735.  He  recorded  the  births  of  but  three  chil¬ 
dren.  The  third,  Samuel,  was  born  at  Wiscasset,  January  7,  1739,  and  all, 
as  he  was  careful  to  note,  in  the  old  style  of  reckoning  time. 

The  place  of  his  own  birth  is  as  yet  unknown,  but  Whitehaven— a  port  in 
a  bay  of  the  Irish  Sea— in  county  Cumberland,  England,  was  the  home  of  a 
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branch  of  the  Williamson  family  having  commercial  dealings  with  Jona¬ 
than  of  Wiscasset  and  others  here;  and  that,  together  with  the  fact  that 
Williamson  called  his  Birch  Point  property  “Whitehaven”  and  suggested 
that  name  for  a  municipality  to  be  established  here,  is  regarded  as  evidence 
that  he  came  from  Whitehaven  in  England. 

In  a  survey  and  allotment  of  their  lands  the  Wiscasset  Proprietors  did 
not  include  Birch  Point  in  the  “Farm  Lots,”  but  seem  to  have  reserved  it 
as  a  “Proprietors’  Lot.”  That  it  was  early  coveted  is  shown  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Capt.  John  North  of  Pemaquid,  to  the  Kennebec  or  Plymouth  Pro¬ 
prietors  for  a  grant  of  the  Point  at  the  time  when  he  made  a  survey  for 
them  in  1750  and  1751. 

It  is  not  known  when  Williamson  built  his  house  at  Birch  Point.  No 
house  is  there  shown  by  the  plan  of  North.  One  house,  supposed  to  be  Wil¬ 
liamson’s,  is  shown  on  the  neck.  In  1757,  during  the  controversy  with  the 
Plymouth  Proprietors  as  to  the  land  Captain  Williamson  wrote  to  Thomas 
Hubbard  of  Boston,  one  of  the  Wiscasset  Proprietors,  that 

Capt.  North  a  profest  friend  to  the  Plymouth  Company  .  .  .  hath  given  out  word  as  I 
understand  that  I  have  built  a  mill  for  him  ready  to  his  hand  on  the  stream  at  Birch 
Point  which  he  is  shour  of  having  if  the  Plymouth  Company  holds  the  land. 

The  claims  of  the  Plymouth  Proprietors  may  not  engage  us  now  beyond 
saying  that  for  some  years  much  uneasiness  was  felt  by  some  of  the  settlers 
here. 

Williamson,  according  to  his  letter  of  June  30,  1762,  written  to  James 
Halsey,  the  clerk  of  the  Wiscasset  Proprietors,  entered  upon  Birch  Point  as 
early  as  1736,  fenced  it  and  improved  it  by  pasturing,  and  in  that  letter  he 
further  stated: 

I  have  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  Labour  on  that  Point  of  Land  &  think  it  justly  be¬ 
longs  to  me  &  I  cannot  but  Perswade  myself  if  you  will  but  Seriously  take  it  into  Con¬ 
sideration  that  you  will  think  as  I  do  &  therefore  hope  that  you  will  Execute  a  Deed 
for  me  for  it  &  the  stream  where  my  Mill  stands. 

But  not  until  the  fifth  of  June,  1792,  after  an  occupancy  of  fifty-six  years, 
did  they  comply  with  his  request,  thereby  recognizing  that  a  squatter’s  right 
is  a  pretty  good  sort  of  title,  though  a  tardy  recognition  of  the  old  man’s 
claim. 

At  a  comparatively  early  period  in  his  life  Williamson  became  a  person 
of  importance  in  the  community  where  he  was  well  known  to  the  Indians 
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by  whom  he  was  twice  seized  and  carried  captive  to  the  enemy.  His  first 
captivity  dated  from  August  20,  1746  (one  date  is  given  as  August  ten  of 
that  year),  when  the  savages,  coming  upon  him  as  he  was  driving  his  cows 
from  pasture,  at  sunset,  seized  and  conveyed  him  to  Canada.  After  several 
months  he  was  permitted  to  return  home.  Again  on  April  13,  1747,  he  was 
seized  and  taken  into  captivity  through  the  wilderness  to  Quebec,  where 
he  arrived  and  was  imprisoned  on  the  twenty-sixth,  after  a  journey  of  thir¬ 
teen  days— an  average  of  twenty  miles  per  day.  It  was  stated  by  him  that  he 
was  well  treated  by  his  captors,  who  allowed  him  a  share  of  their  scanty 
food,  and  also  by  the  French,  whose  governor  instigated  his  capture,  hoping 
thereby  to  gain  from  him  information  regarding  the  movements  of  the 
British. 

In  the  prison  where  Williamson  was  confined  there  was  another  man 
from  Maine,  Capt.  William  Pote,  Jr.,  from  whose  journal,  which  has  been 
printed,  it  is  learned  that  Williamson  brought 

Sundry  accounts  Viz  yr  admiral  Warren  went  to  Europe  last  fall,  and  in  consequence 
of  that,  he  Dispatchd  two  pacquets,  one  to  ye  Governour  of  Boston,  and  ye  other  to  ye 
Governour  of  New  York,  which  paquets  arrived  fourteen  days  before  he  was  taken, 
from  whence  we  Learn  he  had  Desired,  ye  Land  forces  might  be  in  Readyness,  for  he 
was  coming  with  Eighteen  Sail  of  ye  Line,  and  expected  to  arrive  in  America  Some  time 
in  may,  In  order  for  ye  Intire  Reduction  of  all  Canada. 

2dly  that  ye  pretender  y1  had  made  Such  a  Noise  and  Confusion  in  Scotland  Disap¬ 
peared  and  was  Vanished  Intirely  out  of  ye  Land. 

3dly  that  our  affairs  in  Europe  meet  with  Tollerable  Suces,  and  ye  admiral  Martin 
had  Drove  all  Before  him  on  ye  coast  of  France,  In  Bombarding  Some  place  and  Tak¬ 
ing  others.  .  .  . 

4thly  That  a  Verey  Large  fleet  of  ye  Line  with  Storeships  &c,  had  arrived  to  Jebuctaus 
from  old  France  Last  fall  under  ye  command  of  a  General  Officer  whom  he  thinks  was 
ye  Marquis  D’Aville  with  orders  to  take  annapolis  Royall  and  then  reduce  all  N  Eng¬ 
land  But  a  Grievous  Sickness  raged  in  ye  Fleet  while  in  Jebuctaus,  wether  caught  at 
Sea,  or  Contracted  in  ye  wild  Uncultivated  Desert  is  Uncertain  however  it  Raged  to  ye 
Degree,  y1  with  ye  Small  Pox  and  an  Inflametory  Fever  it  Swept  off  upwards  of  3000 
of  their  Number  and  by  yl  means  Intirely  Disappointed  ym  in  their  Designs,  ye  General 
officer  Dispairing  of  Carrying  his  Point,  Ran  upon  his  own  Sword  and  put  an  End  to 
his  Days  .... 

5 thly  and  yl  ye  affair  yl  happened  a  menes  .  .  .  was  In  truth  this,  that  about  550  men 
under  ye  command  of  Collonel  Noble,  and  Capt.  John  Gorham  In  order  to  Bring  ye 
inhabitants  to  a  more  Just  observance  of  ye  Neutrellity,  they  billeted  themselves  at  Some 
of  their  houses,  where  those  Rascals  Betrayd  them  Into  ye  hands  of  an  Armey  of  Cana¬ 
dians  and  Indians,  under  ye  Command  of  monsieur,  De  Ramsez,  who  came  upon  them, 
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and  basly  murthered  them  in  their  Bedds  to  ye  Number  of  73  amongst  which  was  ye 
Brave  Colonel  Noble. 

The  Colonel  Noble  mentioned  was  Arthur  Noble  of  Georgetown,  Maine, 
in  whose  memory  a  beautiful  shaft  has  been  set  up  in  the  town  which  bears 
the  name  of  Nobleboro. 

Two  days  after  Williamson  arrived  at  prison  the  prison  house  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  after  which  the  prisoners  were  for  some  weeks  sheltered  in 
tents  where  they  suffered  severe  cold  until  near  the  middle  of  May  soon 
after  which  frames  of  houses  were  raised  for  them.  Captain  Pote  noted 
many  of  the  prison  experiences  of  the  captives  coming  under  his  observa¬ 
tion,  and  numerous  entries  in  his  journal  testify  to  the  varying  hopes  cher¬ 
ished  by  them  from  time  to  time  for  exchange  and  return  to  their  homes. 
Finally,  171  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  Jonathan  Williamson,  were  on 
July  27,  1747,  embarked  at  Quebec  on  board  the  French  ship,  ha  Vierge-de- 
Grace ,  then  employed  as  a  flag  of  truce  which,  after  a  passage  of  twenty-one 
days,  arrived  at  Boston  on  August  1 6,  1 747. 

James  and  Samuel  Anderson  and  John  McNear,  all  Sheepscot  men,  and 
John  Lermond,  of  Damariscotta,  also  returned  on  the  same  ship,  the  latter 
to  a  terribly  bereaved  home,  for  Captain  Pote  recorded  that  on  May  14, 
1747, 

Came  into  prison  Jn°.  Lermond  who  was  taken  at  Sheapsquet  on  ye  frontiers  of  New 
England  by  II  Indians  who  killed  his  wife  his  son  and  Daughter-in-Law  and  Brought 
their  scalps  with  them. 

In  1750,  Jonathan  Williamson  headed  the  first  petition  for  a  municipal 
incorporation  here,  which  petition  runs  as  follows: 

To  the  Honorable  Spencer  Phipps,  Esq.,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Honorable  His  Majesty’s  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  of  ye 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  In  General  Court  Assembled  at  Boston,  by  Proroga¬ 
tion  to  the  22nd  day  of  March,  1749/50. 

The  humble  patition  of  us  the  Subscribers,  &c.  A  number  of  Inhabitants  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  about  Fifty  Famelys  who  have  been  for  fourteen  or  Fifteen  Years  last  Past  Bring¬ 
ing  forward  a  Settlement  at  a  Place  called  Whiscasick  to  ye  Eastward  of  Georgetown 
within  the  County  of  York  and  Whereas  we  finde  by  said  Experience  that  we  in  the 
sircumstances  that  we  are  in  for  want  of  our  Being  Erected  into  a  Township  and  being 
Invested  with  ye  Powers  &  privaleges  that  Other  of  His  Majesty’s  Good  Subjects  do 
Injoy  Cannot  Orderly  Prosede  to  ye  Calling  Seteling  &  supporting  a  Gosple  Minister 
Employing  and  Maintaining  a  School-master  for  ye  Teaching  of  our  children  &  many 
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Other  Ill  Conveniances  not  Nesasery  to  be  Mentioned  to  your  Honours  you  well  know¬ 
ing  what  People  meet  with  where  Order  and  Government  is  wanting.  This  therefore 
waits  on  your  Honours  to  Pray  you  to  take  ye  Premises  into  your  wise  consideration  & 
If  it  maybe  agreable  to  your  Pleasures  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  erect  us  into  a  Town 
or  Otherways  as  you  shall  think  fitt  &  Invest  us  with  the  Powers  &  Privaleges  as  Others 
of  his  Majesty’s  Good  Subjects  do  Injoy  in  the  like  case.  May  it  Please  your  Honours 
Whereas  we  settled  under  a  number  of  Proprietors  whereof  Sr  William  Pepperrill, 
Baronite  is  one  known  by  the  name  of  ye  Whiscasick  Proprietors  &  in  Order  to  Include 
their  Claim  within  ye  said  Town  or  Presinct  which  we  pray  may  be  Called  by  ye  Name 
of  Whitehaven  this  we  would  Humbly  Propose  that  ye  bounds  thereof  be  stated  and  de¬ 
scribed  After  ye  following  manner  viz:  Beginning  at  a  Place  known  as  Sheepscutt  Nar¬ 
rows  thence  Running  Northwest  5  milds,  then  Running  three  milds  &  a  half  southwest, 
then  running  by  Georgetown  Eastern  line  Untill  it  comes  to  ye  Sea,  Then  begining  at 
Sheepscutt  Narrows  aforesd  &  runing  South  East  2  milds,  then  South  three  milds  from 
thence  South  West  Untill  it  comes  to  ye  Sea,  takeing  in  Jaremy  Squam  or  Long  Island 
with  all  Other  Small  Islands  that  may  fall  within  ye  sd  bounds,  So  May  it  Please  Your 
Honours  we  have  taken  leave  to  Propose  &  Wait  Your  Pleasure  &  as  in  Duty  Bound 
shall  ever  Pray  &c. 


Jonathan  Williamson 

Michall  Sevey 

Joseph  Young  Ju 

Robert  Lambert 

Isaac  Young 

Sherebiah  Lambert 

Elisha  Kenny 

Abraham  Preble 

Robert  Huper 

Nathaniel  Runelet 

Jacob  Metcalf 

James  Say 

Thomas  Young 

Frances  Gray 

Richard  Holbrook 

David  Danford 

Obadiah  Allbee 

John  Baker 

Joshua  Silvester 

Sam11  Trask 

Moses  Gray 

Ebenezer  Gove 

George  Gray 

Henery  Slooman 

Joseph  Taylor 

Joseph  Welch 

Jonathan  Howard 

William  Hilton 

William  Boyinton 

Jonathan  Blackledg' 

Joseph  Young  Sr 

Aron  Abott 

Ambros  Colby 

James  Pierce 

Andrew  Bowman 

Benjamin  Colby 

Caleb  Boynton 

Ruglas  Colby 

John  Rowell 

Timothy  Dunton 

Robert  Foy 

James  Nelson 

John  Gray 

That  petition  was  read  in  the  House  of  Representatives  April  9,  1750, 
where  it  was  ordered  that  the  same  be  granted  and  Colonel  Storer  was  given 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  accordingly  5  but  the  matter  proceeded  no  further. 
A  similar  petition  dated  March  13,  1754,  was  signed  by  Williamson  and 
thirty-one  other  residents  here,  but  no  action  resulted.  It  may  be  surmised 
that  the  influence  of  the  Kennebec  Proprietors  may  have  been  against  such 
an  incorporation,  a  surmise  which  may  well  appear  strengthened  upon  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  following  petition  under  date  of  October  17,  1754, 
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Prov.  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 

To  His  Excellency  IV m  Shirley  EsqT  Capt  General  in  chief  &c. 

To  the  HonbIe  Council  &  House  of  Representatives  in  general  Court  assemb 
The  Memorial  of  us  the  Subscribers  Inhabitants  of  Whiscasett  £s?  Mounswege  Bay  at  the  East¬ 
ward  fart  of  the  Province 

Humbly  Sheweth 

That  with  great  Labour  &  Expence  we  have  subdued  &  cultivated  our  Lands,  have 
increased  in  number,  so  as  to  stand  it  out  against  the  Enemy  the  last  ware ;  we  have  had 
a  Minister  Preaching  with  us  for  more  than  five  years  last  past,  have  assisted  him  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  Ability  in  building  him  an  house  &  Should  have  settled  him  among  us, 
but  that  of  Late  a  number  of  Gentlemen  calling  themselves  by  the  name  of  Proprietors 
of  the  Plymouth  Purchase,  have  claimed  our  lands  &  by  their  agent  Samuel  Goodwin 
Partly  by  Promises  &  Partly  by  Thretnings,  have  Prevailed  on  a  considerable  Number 
of  the  Inhabitants  (without  the  least  Pretence  of  Right  as  we  Conceive)  to  take  up  un¬ 
der  them,  so  that,  we  are  thrown  into  great  Confusion  &  Disorder  &  notwithstanding 
the  Proprietors  we  hold  under,  have  assigned  Three  Publick  Rights  in  the  town  one  of 
which  was  for  a  Meeting  House  to  be  set  upon  &  by  their  help  and  assistance  we  should 
before  now  have  proceeded  to  build  one  but  we  are  prevented  by  the  sd  Goodwin’s  per- 
suations  on  a  number  not  to  go  forward  with  it,  but  to  join  with  Frankfort  in  making 
one  town  which  flatters  them,  with  the  Notion  of  its  being  the  Shire  Town,  upon  the 
dividing  the  County  &  hath  prevailed  on  sundry  of  the  Inhabitants  to  sign  a  Petation  to 
the  Great  &  General  Court  for  this  purpose  which  should  it  be  Granted  will  entirely 
destroy  this  settlement  (perhaps  the  best  below  Casco  Bay  to  the  Eastward)  as  it  will 
expose  us  much  even  to  our  Indian  Enemys  &  we  be  altogether  without  a  Minister:  Be¬ 
sides  this  there  can  be  no  reason  for  it  as  there  is  Land  Enough  to  make  Two  Large 
handsome  Townships  &  Whiscaset  hath  at  present  upwards  of  seventy  families  &  lays 
as  complete  as  most  places  for  either  a  Town  or  a  District.  We  have  all  along  been  de¬ 
sirous  of  haveing  the  Gospell  setled  among  us  for  that  End  have  cheerfully  expended 
our  substance,  for  the  support  of  it,  being  perswaded  that  Religion  lays  the  Foundation 
of  all  Other  Happiness,  we  have  for  a  Considerable  time  had  a  Minister  with  us,  who 
has  Cherefully  submitted  to  the  hardships  of  a  place  just  beginning,  in  Common  with 
ourselves,  in  hopes  that  by  &  by,  he  should  fare  better;  for  this  and  he  hath  joined  us 
once  &  again  in  Petationing  the  Gr*  &  General  Court  to  be  erected  into  a  Town  or 
District  in  Order  to  Preserve  the  Rules  of  Morality  &  Religion  amongst  us  &  more 
especialy  the  due  Observation  of  the  Lord’s  Day  which  for  want  thereof  is  Shamefully 
neglected  but  if  we  should  after  all  be  United  with  Frankfort  all  these  good  purposes 
must  be  Defeted  &  Whiscasett  ruined. 

We  therefore  most  earnestly  intreat  Your  Exce.1  &  Honours  to  take  these  our  dis¬ 
tressed  circumstances  into  Your  most  wise  Consideration  &  if  it  be  agreeable  to  Your 
Wisdom  &  Goodness  that  You  should  be  pleased  to  form  us  into  a  Town  or  District 
agreable  to  a  former  Petition  &  Plan  now  lying  before  this  Honble  Court,  whereby  we 
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apprehend  the  best  Purposes  respecting  ourselves  as  well  as  the  community  will  be  an¬ 
swered  but  the  contrary  (we  fear)  will  be  our  Ruin — and  in  Duty  bound  shall  ever  pray 


Jona  Williamson 

Robert  Huper 

Thomas  Murfey 

Richard  Greenlife 

Timothy  Dunton 

John  Perce 

Lemuel  Norton 

Thomas  McKenney 

Michall  Sevey 

Ebenezer  Gove 

Jacob  Metcalf 

Israel  Averell 

Job  Averell 

David  Danford 

Frances  Gay 

Thomas  Williamson 

John  Blagdon 

Joshua  Silvester 

Richard  Holbrook 

William  Cliford 

Joseph  Young 

Samuel  Trask 

Isaac  Young 

Samuel  Trask  Jr. 

Sam11  Kincaid 

Henery  Slooman 

John  Gray 

Israel  Honowell 

Joseph  Tayler 

Elisha  Kenney 

Samuel  Greenlife 

John  Alley 

John  Rowell 

Samuell  Barto 

William  Clark 

Patrick  Bryant 

John  Kinnicom 

We  whose  names  are  underwritten  being  over  Perswaded  by  the  Insenuations  of 
Sam1!  Goodwin  to  sighn  a  Petation  may  not  be  granted. 

Robert  Lambert  William  Boyinton 

Samll  Chapman  Obadiah  Allbee 

During  the  pendency  of  these  petitions  he  persistently  urged  upon  the 
Proprietors  the  importance  of  securing  the  incorporation  of  a  town,  reciting 
in  letters  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hubbard,  of  Boston,  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  that  respect,  which  letters  indicate  that  he  had  their  interest  truly 
at  heart,  for  he  appears  to  have  served  them  long  and  faithfully  as  an  agent 
and  a  correspondent.  All  these  petitions  were  drafted  by  him  and  may  still 
be  seen  in  his  handwriting.  The  allusions  to  Goodwin’s  activities  in  behalf 
of  an  incorporation  of  Frankfort  as  a  town,  and  the  Plymouth  Company’s 
influence,  brought  forth  from  the  former  a  long  memorial  to  the  governor 
in  which  he  took  issue  with  some  of  the  statements  in  the  Wiscasset  petition. 
Soon  after  that  the  sixth  and  last  French  and  Indian  War  came  on,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  peace,  consequent  upon  the  fall  of  Quebec,  that  the 
town,  then  embracing  the  present  towns  of  Wiscasset,  Dresden,  including 
Swan  Island,  and  a  part  of  Aina,  was  incorporated  in  1760  under  the  name 
of  Pownalborough. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  date  Williamson  became  an  officer  in  the  militia. 
His  arrival  and  imprisonment  at  Quebec  in  1747  was  noted  in  these  words: 

April  26.— Caft.  Jonathan  Williamson  was  brought  to  Prison:  He  was  taken  at  a  new 
Town  on  Sheefscot  River. 
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In  1757  he  was  captain  of  the  Wiscasset  militia,  consisting  of  1 10  men  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  District  of  Wiscasset,  Jeremy  Squam  Island  and  Sheepscot,  out¬ 
side  of  Newcastle  line. 

Coming  now  to  Captain  Williamson’s  service  in  civil  capacities,  we  find 
that  when,  pursuant  to  a  warrant  issued  by  Samuel  Denny,  justice  of  the 
peace,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  qualified  by  law  to  vote  in  town  meetings 
met  at  the  garrison  at  Wiscasset  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1760,  being 
the  first  meeting  of  this  town,  Jonathan  Williamson  was  chosen  town  clerk 
and  one  of  the  selectmen.  The  other  selectmen  then  chosen  were  John  Fair- 
field  and  Michael  Sevey,  all  residents  in  this  section  of  the  new  town,  who 
also  acted  as  assessors.  Of  the  offices  to  which  he  was  then  elected,  he,  by 
successive  re-elections,  held  that  of  town  clerk  for  thirteen  years  and  that 
of  selectman  for  fourteen  years,  during  which  period  he  on  several  occasions 
acted  as  moderator.  He  was  one  of  the  selectmen  in  the  year  1766  when  the 
General  Court  required  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  the  selectmen  of 
Pownalborough  to  make 

A  return  and  true  Representation  of  the  ....  Town  with  Regard  to  the  Number  of 
Houses  &  Inhabitants  &c,  .  .  . 

His  signature  may  be  seen  on  the  original  return,  by  which  return  it 
appears  that  he  was  then  living  in  a  one-story  log  house,  having  two  rooms 
with  fire-places  and  eight  squares  of  sash  glass.  Such  was  the  humble  domi¬ 
cile  of  the  first  selectman  of  this  town. 

He  served  on  many  important  committees  and  when,  in  1764,  the  town 

Voted  that  the  sum  of  One  hundred  and  fifty  Pounds  be  raised  to  be  laid  out  on  the 
House  for  the  Publick  Worship  of  God  in  sd  Town 

he  together  with  John  Gatchel,  Job  Averell,  Thomas  Rice,  and  Michal 
Sevey  were  the  committee  therefor ;  in  1766,  Jonathan  Williamson,  Thomas 
Rice,  and  Michal  Sevey  were  a  committee  “to  Provide  a  Minister  for  the 
Town.”  In  1768,  when  the  town  acted  upon  a  proposal  to  divide  into  par¬ 
ishes,  he  was  one  of  the  committee  to  apply  to  the  General  Court  to  get  it 
effected.  In  1771,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  of  five  to  number  and  appraise 
the  pews  in  the  meeting-house,  and  in  1772  to  procure  preaching ;  and 
when,  on  the  ninth  day  of  March,  1773,  the  town 

Voted  that  the  Town  chuse  a  committee  to  take  into  Consideration  a  letter  sent  to 
the  Selectmen  of  the  Town  from  Boston  Relating  to  the  Infringements  made  on  the 
Constitutional  Rights  of  this  Province  and  the  other  Provinces  in  America 
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he,  together  with  Thomas  Rice,  Esq.,  Mr.  Abiel  Wood,  Mr.  John  Page, 
and  Mr.  Timothy  Langdon,  were  made  a  committee  therefor. 

The  reply  drafted  by  that  committee,  accepted  by  the  town  in  town  meet¬ 
ing,  spread  in  full  upon  its  records  and  sent  to  the  Boston  committee,  runs 
as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  &c  at  Boston 
Gentlemen: 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  printed  letter  with  a  pamphlet  in  which  you  have 
stated  our  rights  as  Christians  and  as  Colonists,  and  enumerated  sundry  infringements 
made  on  those  rights.  We  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  vigilance  and  care  of  our  com¬ 
mon  privileges,  and  hope  you  will  give  further  warning  if  the  dangers  increase.  Our 
infant  state  and  the  great  distance  from  the  metropolis  of  the  Province  we  think  may 
well  apologize  for  our  being  thus  late  in  returning  an  answer  to  your  letter.  The  same 
reason  will  also  induce  us  to  be  modest  in  our  reply.  We  think  it  our  duty  however  to 
offer  our  sentiments  in  this  matter,  if  modestly,  yet  with  so  much  boldness  and  sense 
of  right  as  to  discover  ourselves  not  wholly  unworthy  the  freedom  we  are  contending  for. 

We  profess  ourselves  friends  to  Government  rightly  understood  and  practised;  for 
from  thence  the  most  important  blessings  of  life  are  derived  and  insured  to  us;  and  to 
the  English  constitution  in  particular,  as  we  apprehend  there  is  such  a  nice  prerogative 
in  the  Crown  and  liberty  in  the  People  as  will,  without  encroachments  on  either  side, 
render  both  honorable  easy  and  happy.  ’Tis  said  power  is  of  an  encroaching  nature.  If 
so  there  is  much  greater  reason  to  fear  the  Crown  will  arrogate  to  itself  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  prerogative  than  was  defined  in  the  original  compact  than  that  the  people  will 
claim  those  privileges  that  do  not  of  right  belong  to  them,  as  that  is  under  the  care  of 
persons  only,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  watch  over,  nurse  and  defend  it  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Nation’s  purse  and  honor  to  aid  and  support  it;  these  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  many,  naturally  undesigning  and  quiet,  and  without  the  means  and  opportunity  of 
extending  them.  How  highly  esteemed  by  the  People  then  should  they  be  who  have 
generally  exerted  themselves  in  stating,  defining  and  defending  their  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties?  This,— to  the  Town  of  Boston,— this,  Gentlemen,  you  have  done. 

There  are  in  every  plan  of  Government,  certain  stamina,  certain  vitals  and  essentials 
which  render  it  what  it  is,  and  which  cannot  be  altered  or  touched  without  destroying 
it.  Not  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Nation  itself;  for  these,  being  the  ground  and 
spring  of  what  power  they  possess,  in  the  same  proportion  as  these  are  removed  or  al¬ 
tered  their  power  is  diminished  if  not  wholly  annihilated  by  the  first  touch,— Yea  we 
think  they  cannot  by  the  majority  of  the  Nation  personally  voting,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  entirely  discharging  the  minor  from  their  compact  and  leaving  them  at  liberty  to 
remove  themselves  and  effects  into  any  other  place  or  Government  they  may  chuse, 
even  to  the  ruin  of  those  they  leave  behind. 

There  are  also  certain  natural  rights  and  privileges  which  every  individual  is  pos- 
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sessed  of,  and  which  he  neither  does  or  can  give  up  for  the  sake  of  Government  in  any 
form  whatever,— one  for  instance  is  liberty  of  conscience  to  worship  God  in  the  way  he 
thinks  most  agreeable  to  him.  The  state  that  enacts  any  law  interfering  with  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  conscience  well  instructed,  arrogates  to  itself  a  power  never  given  it  by  any  or 
all  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  consequently  those  who  are  aggrieved 
thereby  may  with  justice,  if  not  contend  for  their  rights,  yet  remove  themselves  and 
effects  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  states;  and  no  sooner  have  they  done  this 
than  their  allegiance  to  such  State  is  at  an  end.  Allegiance  is  a  relative  term,  and  like 
kingdoms  and  commonwealths  is  local  and  has  its  bounds.  Upon  this  footing  our  Ancestors 
were  justified  in  leaving  their  native  country  and  seeking  for  peace  of  conscience  in  this 
then  lonely  and  uncultivated  wilderness,  where  they  might  worship  their  maker  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences  without  the  interposition  of  any  earthly  power 
whatever.  We  doubt  not  our  Forefathers  soon  as  they  landed  here  considered  them¬ 
selves  as  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  realm  of  England  and 
without  the  dominion  of  its  King  in  any  capacity  whatever,  for  if  these  were  not  their 
sentiments  we  must  think  them  such  children  in  knowledge  as  to  imagine  they  could 
avoid  an  oppression  answering  from  the  laws  of  Nature  by  removing  from  one  part  of 
its  jurisdiction  to  another.  Had  they  tarried  at  home,  their  friends,  their  pleasant  habita¬ 
tions,  worldly  comforts  would  have  been  some  compensation,  at  least  some  alleviation 
to  their  religious  disquietudes,  but  here  they  must  have  felt  all  the  weight  of  ecclesiastick 
oppression  without  one  alleviating  circumstance, — Yea  greatly  increased  by  the  fears  of 
a  savage  enemy.  Death  in  a  thousand  shapes. 

Every  right  has  its  origin,  as  every  effect  has  its  cause,  but  whence  the  right  of  the 
King  of  England  to  this  land,  or  the  Nation  in  conjuction  with  him  before  our  Ances¬ 
tors  settled  here,  could  be  derived,  is  hard  to  tell.  Was  it  by  descent,  or  by  purchase,  or 
by  conquest,  or  by  the  first  discovery?  We  believe  by  neither  of  these.  The  subjects  of 
the  King  of  England  were  perhaps  the  subjects  of  the  first  Christian  Prince  that  dis¬ 
covered  this  land,  but  it  was  then  inhabited  by  a  People  independent,  free  and  happy. 
But  they  were  Heathen!  Does  it  then  follow  that  they  had  no  property  in  what  they 
possessed?  Does  being  Christians,  either  nominal  or  real,  give  a  man  or  a  Nation  a  right 
to  take  away  the  property  of  others  that  were  not  so?  Or  can  we  supose  the  followers 
of  the  Great  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion  who  himself  expressly  declared  his  King¬ 
dom  was  not  of  this  world,  because  they  were  His  disciples,  have  so  easy  and  expeditious 
a  way  of  acquiring  property?  If,  then,  the  claim  of  the  King  or  Nation  to  this  land  when 
our  Ancestors  arrived  here  was  merely  ideal,  and  that  they  had  a  right  under  their 
particular  circumstances  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  society  to  which  they  be¬ 
longed,  does  it  not  follow,  that  upon  their  landing  here  they  were  an  entire  independent 
State?  Their  weak  and  defenceless  circumstances  and  the  dangers  surrounding  them 
naturally  led  them  to  seek  the  aid  and  protection  of  some  foreign  power.  For  this  they 
applied  to  the  King  of  England,  and  by  solemn  compact  and  agreement  obtained  the 
promise  of  his  aid,  with  a  confirmation  of  many  valuable  liberties  and  privileges,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  would  consent  to  hold  their  lands  of  him  in  free  and  common  socage 
with  some  other  marks  of  subjection.  The  evidence  of  which  compact  and  agreement 
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we  take  to  be  the  Charter  of  the  Province.  By  this  then,  all  the  requirements  of  our  King 
ought  to  be  tried:— this  ought  to  be  the  measure  and  rule  of  his  conduct  towards  us  and 
of  our  duty  and  obedience  towards  him.  Many  other  immunities  were  derived  from  a 
higher  source.  Nevertheless  we  have  undoubted  right  to  all  the  liberties  and  privileges 
therein  granted,  the  abridgment  of  the  least  of  which  we  may  justly  complain  of  as  a 
grievance. 

There  is  a  certain  determinate  relation  subsisting  between  the  British  Nation  and  its 
King  and  this  Province,  to  discover  which,  seems  to  us  the  most  sure  and  ready  way  to 
put  an  end  to  our  complaints,  that  will  point  out  our  duties  founded  in  and  resulting 
from  that  relation,  then  nothing  but  honest  minds  will  be  wanting  to  pursue  them. 

Thus,  Gentlemen,  we  have  given  you  our  idea  of  the  relation  we  bear  to  the 
Mother  Country,  which  seems  to  be  that  of  two  distinct  States  once  entirely  independent 
but  now  under  solemn  covenant  and  agreement  with  each  other,  and  of  the  rule  by 
which  we  try  our  stipulated  rights;  and  we  think  that  whatever  is  required  of  us  con¬ 
trary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Charter,  is  required  without  right.  Whatever  is 
therein  given  up  we  lay  no  claim  to,  provided  the  contents  be  fulfilled  on  the  other  part. 

After  saying  this  much  we  think  it  needless  to  give  you  a  detail  of  what  we  may  call 
grievances;  Boston,  and  many  other  Towns  have  done  this;  To  those  who  think  as  we 
do,  they  must  be  obvious  and  noticed  as  they  arise. 

We  are  heartily  sorry  for  the  general  uneasiness  that  prevails  thro’  this  Province  and 
thro’  the  Continent;  and  wish  to  see  the  cause  removed.  Our  earnest  desire  is  that  the 
tie  between  the  Mother  Country  and  this  Province  may  last  to  the  end  of  Time,  pro¬ 
vided  Government  may  be  administered  in  the  good  old  way  and  nothing  required  of 
us  but  what  Justice  demands  us  to  give. 

Had  Jonathan  Williamson  participated  in  no  other  act  of  his  beloved 
town,  the  words  and  sentiments  presented  in  that  notable  document,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  fellow  citizens  by  the  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman, 
would  entitle  him  to  lasting  honor  and  distinction. 

A  few  years  later  Captain  Williamson  and  his  neighbors  were  undergoing 
the  hardships  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  Fate’s  bitter  irony  that  during  that 
trying  period  he  was  called  upon  to  go  into  town  meeting  and  purge  himself 
of  the  charge  of  being  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Soon  after  peace  was  restored,  he,  ever  sanguine,  ever  cognizant  of  the 
potentialities  of  his  Birch  Point,  or  Whitehaven,  property  for  purposes 
other  than  farming,  caused  the  same  to  be  surveyed,  streets  thereon  located 
and  named,  and  quarter-acre  lots  plotted.  The  earliest  purchaser  of  lots 
there  was  Capt.  Joshua  Hilton,  who,  in  1784,  took  a  deed  of  lots  18  and  20, 
bounded  on  Duke  Street,  Queen  Street  and  Water  Street,  together  with  the 
flats  fronting  to  the  low  water-mark.  Other  Whitehaven  lots  of  the  fifty 
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numbered  on  the  plan  were  sold  by  Captain  Williamson,  but  so  far  as  can 
now  be  learned  no  other  use  than  cutting  the  grass  was  ever  made  of  them 
by  the  purchasers.  Wiscasset  Point  continued  to  increase  in  population  and 
buildings,  but  Birch  Point  did  not  develop  in  the  manner  projected  by  its 
proprietor. 

It  is  not  known  when  Captain  Williamson  went  on  the  Point  to  live.  Rec¬ 
ords  show  that  he  had  a  mill  there,  probably  a  tide  mill  for  grinding  corn, 
and  that  on  the  first  of  January,  1798,  they  conveyed  the  Point  to  Benjamin 
Rackliff,  who  went  there  to  live  and  who,  in  May,  1798,  conveyed  to  Silas 
Lee.  On  the  twenty-first  of  that  month  Lee  leased  a  part  of  the  Williamson 
house  and  other  privileges  to  Captain  Williamson  for  the  nominal  rental  of 
one  cent  for  each  year  he  should  occupy  the  same,  indicating  an  equitable 
arrangement  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  ancient  proprietor  whose  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  property  had  covered  the  long  period  of  sixty-two  years.  In 
tracing  him  to  the  year  of  his  death  it  is  found  that  he  caused  his  intention 
of  marriage  with  Mary  Decoster,  who  is  elsewhere  described  as  being  a 
spinster,  to  be  recorded  June  17,  1796;  that  six  days  later  he  conveyed  to 
her  such  part  of  the  Point  as  he  then  still  held.  He  however  did  not  long 
survive,  for  on  August  16,  1798,  his  widow,  Mary  Williamson,  released 
all  her  interest  in  the  property  to  Silas  Lee. 

He  was  never  possessed  of  extensive  estates,  but  ere  his  long  life  closed 
he  had  provided  each  of  his  sons  with  a  farm:  Thomas  having  lot  No.  16, 
the  old  Williamson  Farm;  Jonathan,  Jr.,  lot  No.  24;  and  Samuel,  lot  No. 
4  including  the  land  where  the  court  house  now  stands.  The  old  Williamson 
burial  ground  is  a  part  of  the  inclosure  known  as  the  burying  ground  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southeast  school  district,  adjoining  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  there,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  was  deposited  the  body 
of  Capt.  Jonathan  Williamson,  but  no  one  knows  the  exact  spot. 

Birch  Point 

At  the  time  of  the  resettlement  of  Wiscasset  the  inhabitants  were  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  water  power  furnished  by  the  many  streams, 
waterfalls  and  tide  waters  in  its  vicinity,  and  mills  were  erected  to  supply 
the  little  hamlet  with  necessities. 

The  south  part  of  the  town,  of  which  Birch  Point  is  a  section,  was  first 
occupied  by  an  Englishman,  Jonathan  Williamson,  and  it  was  he  who  built, 
sometime  before  1757,  the  first  mill  of  which  we  have  any  written  record. 
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Later  the  Birch  Point  mills  were  operated  by  Maguire  in  1833,  Stinson  in 
1848,  George  Hilton  and  Ira  D.  Sturgis  in  1872. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  Birch  Point,  written  by  William 
Davis  Patterson  and  here  appended,  will  best  give  the  description  of  its 
mills,  and  the  men  who  operated  them: 

With  the  resumption  of  commerce  following  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War— 
for  the  commerce  of  Wiscasset  suffered  almost  complete  destruction  during  the  period 
of  hostilities— Jonathan  Williamson,  in  the  hope  that  his  Birch  Point  property  might  be 
developed  on  village  lines  caused  the  same  to  be  surveyed  and  plotted  under  the  name 
of  Whitehaven ,  a  name  reminiscent  of  his  birthplace  in  England.  But  the  advantages  of 
Wiscasset  Point  had  made  such  headway  that,  with  its  returning  prosperity,  people  were 
attracted  here  and  not  to  Birch  Point. 

The  increase  in  population  and  taxable  estates  here  in  the  East  Parish  of  old  Pownal¬ 
borough  between  1784,  the  year  when  Captain  Williamson  sought  to  induce  people  to 
locate  upon  his  Whitehaven  property,  and  the  year  1798,  when  that  property  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Silas  Lee,  is  indicated  by  the  increase  of  ratable  polls  from  195  in  1784 
to  334  in  1798,  in  which  period  assessed  values  increased  from  approximately,  $78,000 
to  $267,130. 

Silas  Lee,  the  second  of  the  sole  proprietors  of  Birch  Point,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Lee  and  his  wife  Lucy  Jones.  He  was  one  of  the  twenty-two  young  men 
who  met  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Tinkham  on  January  22,  1801  to  organize  the  Wis¬ 
casset  Fire  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Born  at  Con¬ 
cord,  Massachusetts,  July  3,  1760,  he  was  nearly  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
repulse  of  the  British  troops  at  the  North  Bridge  on  the  day  we  now  celebrate  as 
Patriots’  Day. 

Deprivations  incident  to  the  Revolutionary  War  prevented  his  entering  Harvard 
College  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  from  there  he  graduated  in 
1784.  Lee,  after  his  graduation,  read  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  George  Thacher,  of 
Biddeford,  and  in  1789,  soon  after  being  admitted  to  practice,  he  came  to  Wiscasset. 

Timothy  Langdon,  who  had  then  been  practicing  here  for  about  twenty  years  was 
declining  in  popularity,  so  that  Lee,  beginning  here,  had  little  competition.  He  found 
this  the  shire  town  of  a  territorially  large  county,  having  an  expanding  coastwise  and 
foreign  trade.  Here  he  soon  acquired  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  development,  such  as 
that  bounded  by  Fifth  Street  and  the  Common  extending  back  to  the  old  county  road, 
and  including  what  we  know  as  the  Smith  Field.  Here  at  the  southwest  side  of  the 
Common,  he  built  in  1792,  the  house  now  owned  by  the  Smith  family,  in  which  he 
also  had  his  law  office  or  “place  of  business.”  Here  he  resided  at  the  time  of  his  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Birch  Point  property,  and  from  here  he  used  to  start  upon  his  roundabout 
trips  to  that  place ;  for  then  the  land  approach  from  this  village  to  Birch  Point  was  by 
way  of  the  old  county  road,  to  reach  which  he  had  to  pass  the  Meeting  House,  turn 
into  the  short,  broad  road  which  led  to  the  county  road  into  which  he  turned  to  the 
left,  leaving  on  his  right  the  wooden  gaol  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  what  is  now 
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Washington  and  Churchill  Streets,  and  continuing  past  the  “new”  house  of  Rev.  Alden 
Bradford,  (who  was  then  minister  of  the  First  Parish  Church)  and  on  his  left  the  house 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Rice,  continuing  his  route  lay  across  the  Holbrook  farm,  the  two  Sevey 
farms,  and  that  now  occupied  by  Richard  Grover,  to  the  five  rod  road  projected  by  the 
proprietors  and  leading  to  the  landing  at  the  cove  into  which  Ward’s  Brook,  so-called 
from  Nehemiah  Ward,  an  early  eighteenth  century  settler  whose  meadow  it  drained, 
falls  to  the  salt  water;  thence  on  his  way  toward  the  creek  he  passed  the  house  of  Ezra 
Porter  and  the  old  Town  Pound. 

It  appears  that  Abiel  Wood,  Jr.,  was  interested  with  Lee  in  the  purchase  of  Birch 
Point,  and  that  very  soon  after  such  purchase  a  dam,  a  sawmill  and  a  large  grist-mill 
having  two  pairs  of  stones  were  built  at  the  outlet  of  Willimson’s  Cove  at  the  southern 
side  of  the  Point,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000. 

In  1800,  the  Town  granted  $150  toward  building  a  bridge  across  Mill  Creek  to  the 
Point.  A  report  to  the  Navy  Department  in  1802,  indicated  that  Birch  Point  had  been 
proposed  as  a  place  for  a  dockyard,  that  upon  inspection  it  was  reported  that  several 
docks  could  be  built  there,  but  that  one  of  the  disadvantages  was  the  price  demanded  by 
Mr.  Lee  for  his  land  and  mills,  which  was  $12,000.  Such  a  price  would  have  yielded 
him  a  good  profit,  for  it  was  reported  that  he  paid  $1,000  for  the  land. 

Later  Judge  Lee  had  there  a  residence,  which  from  all  accounts,  must  have  had 
many  attractions.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  “courteous  and  kind  in 
his  manner,  polite  and  gentlemanly  in  his  address,  and  familiar  and  easy  of  access.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  hospitality  and  especially  desirous  of  entertaining  men  of  culti¬ 
vation  at  his  residence.  He  had  a  passion  for  building  houses  which  he  indulged  beyond 
his  wants  or  means.  No  one  could  discern  more  readily  the  sources  of  political  power, 
nor  the  avenues  that  led  to  them.  He  was  ambitious,  but  his  success  was  always  accom¬ 
plished  by  fair  and  honorable  means,  which  were  aided  by  a  favorable  concurrence  of 
circumstances.” 

He  represented  this  Town  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  in  1797 
and  1798.  In  1799,  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  Eastern  District  in  Congress.  In 
1801,  although  opposed  in  political  opinions  to  President  Jefferson,  he  was  appointed 
by  him  as  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Maine.  In  1804,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Bowman  as  Judge  of  Probate;  in  1810,  he  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Lincoln  County.  The  offices  of  District  At¬ 
torney  and  Judge  of  Probate  he  held  until  his  death  in  1814.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  living  in  the  large  house  at  the  end  of  High  Street  which  now  belongs  to  the  heirs 
of  Captain  Richard  H.  Tucker,  and  which  commands  an  unsurpassed  view  of  Birch 
Point. 

The  private  burial  place  of  the  Lees  was  located  on  a  ridge  between  two  pine  trees 
back  of  the  house  which  was  afterward  built  on  Lee  Street  by  Joseph  Emerson  Smith, 
and  there  Judge  Lee  was  buried.  Subsequently  a  granite  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Evergreen  Cemetery,  indicating  that  his  remains  had  been  removed  to  that 
cemetery.  The  original  place  of  interment  is  said  to  have  had  a  marble  headstone  bear¬ 
ing  the  following  inscription : 
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Erected  to  the  Memory 
of  the 

Hon.  Silas  Lee, 
who  was  born  July  3,  1760 
and  died  March  I,  1814, 
in  the  54th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  many  years  Judge  of  Probate 
for  the  County  of  Lincoln,  and 
Attorney  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Maine. 

In  his  public  character  he  was  diligent, 
faithful  and  just. 

In  the  relations  of  domestic  life 
he  was  kind  and  affectionate, 
and  as  a  Christian,  sincere,  humble 
and  devout. 

Judge  Lee,  who  had  no  children,  was  survived  by  his  wife  who  was  Temperance 
Hedge  of  Dennis,  Mass.,  and  a  niece  of  Judge  Thacher  with  whom  Lee  had  studied 
law. 

Judge  Lee’s  connection  with  Birch  Point  ceased  August  3,  18 1 1,  when  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  $8,500  he  conveyed  the  Birch  Point  Farm  and  the  buildings  thereon,  built 
by  himself  and  Abiel  Wood,  Jr.,  to  Major  Robert  Elwell.  Elwell,  who  gained  his  title 
by  serving  as  Brigade-Major  under  Brigadier  General  David  Payson,  is  believed  to  have 
been  of  a  Gloucester  family  of  that  name.  He  resided  in  Wiscasset  from  1797  to  1812 
in  the  house  on  Federal  Street,  later  owned  by  Joshua  Damon,  during  which  time  he 
was  in  active  business,  becoming  interested  in  trade  and  navigation,  and  widely  so  in 
real  estate.  For  several  years  he  operated  the  Birch  Point  Mills,  but  after  his  removal  to 
Boston,  the  ownership  of  both  farm  and  mills  passed  by  sale  to  John  Maguire,  of 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts  for  the  consideration  of  $7,000,  the  title  being  vested  in 
the  name  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  Chambers  Maguire,  March  1,  1819.  Maguire  en¬ 
tered  into  immediate  occupancy,  erected  additional  buildings,  and  set  up  another  new 
mill.  He  seems  to  have  operated  the  mills  and  farm  and  in  one  year  owned  a  brig  called 
the  “Eliza”  which  was  probably  used  for  the  transportation  of  his  product  to  market. 
There  is  an  impression  that  he  was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  but  nothing  has  been  found 
to  indicate  that  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Maine. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  due  partly  to  his  lack  of  experience  in  milling 
and  farming,  and  partly  to  his  indulgence  in  liquor.  He  was,  however,  one  of  the  leaders 
in  establishing  here  the  Baptist  Society  at  the  time  the  church  was  erected. 

When  the  Maguires  entered  into  occupancy  at  Birch  Point,  they  gave  Major  Elwell 
a  purchase  money  mortgage  upon  the  property  to  secure  the  payment  of  $7,000,  which 
mortgage  claim  was  almost  immediately  assigned  to  one  Joseph  Morton,  who  was  a 
wealthy  man  then  residing  in  Milton,  Mass.  In  1824,  the  same  was  by  Morton  turned 
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over  to  Joseph  E.  Smith,  then  a  Boston  lawyer,  who  was  a  brother  to  Samuel  E.  Smith, 
afterward  Governor  of  our  State.  Defaulting  on  this  mortgage  the  Maguires  consented 
to  Smith’s  peaceable  entry  in  foreclosure  and  attorned  to  him  as  tenants  at  will,  and 
they  finally  moved  away. 

Directly  the  property  came  into  possession  of  Joseph  Emerson  Smith,  the 
son  of  Manasseh  and  Hannah  (Emerson)  Smith.  He  was  born  in  Hollis, 
New  Hampshire,  March  6,  1 7 8  2  j  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1804,  and  was  afterward  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  practised  his  profession 
in  Boston  from  1807  to  the  year  of  his  death  which  occurred  March  12, 
1837.  He  was  a  bachelor  and  his  family  ties  were  in  Wiscasset,  where  he 
acquired  tracts  of  land,  in  connection  with  the  title  and  occupancy  of  which 
he  was  very  methodical.  He  frequently  rode,  tramped,  and  hunted  over  his 
unimproved  woodlands,  making  careful  notes  relative  to  them.  It  was  from 
a  chalk  or  plan  of  a  survey  which  he  caused  to  be  made  that  one  was  able  to 
determine  the  location  of  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  town,  a  spot  in  the 
famous  boundary  known  as  “Toppan’s  North  Line.” 

Wales  Hubbard  follows  in  the  list  of  owners  of  the  Birch  Point  property. 
He  was  born  in  Wiscasset  in  1812  and  was  one  of  the  many  children  of 
Samuel  and  Phebe  (Hatch)  Hubbard.  Precocious  in  youth,  he  early  devel¬ 
oped  a  fertile  mind— almost  approaching  genius— and  as  a  lawyer,  politician 
and  office  holder  he  became  widely  known  in  the  state.  After  his  marriage 
he  lived  for  many  years  in  the  Francis  Cook  house,  still  standing  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Main  and  Pleasant  Streets.  The  late  George  B.  Sawyer  said  of  him: 

He  had  his  office  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  building  in  which  he  resided,  where 
I  always  found  him  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  unfinished  business,  always  delving  into  the 
past  making  plans  for  the  future.  He  had  the  interest  of  the  town  near  his  heart,  and 
like  some  of  the  rest  of  us  was  inclined  to  be  too  venturesome.  He  spent  much  time  and 
labor  on  the  various  railroad  projects  in  which  the  town  was  involved,  and  was  in  every 
respect  a  public  spirited  citizen.  One  day  when  a  young  man  came  to  him  to  study  law, 
he  answered :  “if  you  can,  come  in  sometime  when  I  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare.  I  will 
tell  you  all  I  know  about  it.”  He  was  Reporter  of  Decisions  of  the  S.  J.  Court  for  some 
years,  and  at  one  time  a  Representative  in  the  Legislature.  He  was  also  at  an  earlier 
period,  Clerk  of  the  Courts  for  Lincoln  County.  He  died  in  1878. 

Wales  Hubbard  entered  into  many  ventures  in  real  estate.  It  is  found 
that  in  1835,  for  the  expressed  consideration  of  $10,000,  he  took  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  Birch  Point  property  from  Joseph  E.  Smith,  giving  back  a  mort¬ 
gage  of  $7,000.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  an  arrangement  with  outside 
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parties  in  connection  with  that  transaction,  for  he  immediately  gave  deeds  to 
Seba  Smith  of  Portland,  and  to  one  Drinkwater  of  North  Yarmouth,  con¬ 
veying  to  each  one-quarter,  and  to  other  parties  he  deeded  six-fortieths  of 
the  property.  But  Smith  continued  to  hold  his  first  mortgage  until  his  de¬ 
cease,  after  which  the  property  passed  into  the  holding  of  his  brothers, 
Samuel  Emerson,  and  Edwin.  On  the  night  of  October  31,  1837,  the  mills 
were  wholly  consumed  by  fire.6  And  thus  ended  Hubbard’s  connection  with 
Birch  Point. 

In  1839  the  Smiths  sold  to  John  B.  and  Abraham  Dickinson  of  Wiscasset, 
and  Consider  Brown  of  Bath,  taking  back  a  mortgage  of  $5,000.  It  was 
probably  in  the  time  of  the  Dickinson  and  Brown  occupancy  that  new  saw¬ 
mills  were  built  and  a  box  machine  installed.  It  was  during  such  occupancy 
that  John  B.  Dickinson’s  little  son,  John  Henry,  four  and  a  half  years  old, 
was  drowned  at  the  mills. 

The  title  finally  passed  to  Samuel  W.  and  Hugh  Rogers  of  Bath,  who, 
after  a  short  ownership  and  operation,  sold  to  James  Stinson,  in  1848,  for 
$6,000.  Stinson  had  before  that  time  been  interested  with  the  Clarks  in  the 
lumber  business  on  Holbrook’s  Island.  He  was  of  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  ances¬ 
try.  After  his  purchase  of  Birch  Point,  he  made  his  home  there  where  he 
carried  on  the  mills  and  farm,  and  there  died  in  January,  1855,  aged  about 
sixty  years. 

After  a  time  the  Birch  Point  property  passed  into  the  ownership  of  David 
G.  Stinson,  one  of  James  Stinson’s  sons,  who,  as  his  father’s  successor,  car¬ 
ried  on  the  business.  The  widow,  Mrs.  Julia  Stinson,  continued  to  reside  at 
the  Point  until  the  last  day  of  October,  1872,  when  the  house  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  during  the  night,  while  she  was  visiting  a  friend  in  this 
town.  It  may  be  that  the  Stinson  house  was  a  part  of  the  original  Lee  Villa, 
but  of  this  we  have  no  proof.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  it  was  included 
in  Judge  Lee’s  house  and  that  it  was  originally  connected  by  a  one-story, 
inclosed  gallery  to  another  part  which  stood  on  an  old  cellar  hole  near  the 
old  well. 

An  aqueduct  which  ran  from  the  barn  now  belonging  to  Alex  Grover, 
across  the  Plumstead  farm,  supplies  Birch  Point  with  potable  water. 

The  proprietor  of  this  mill  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  was  David  G. 
Stinson.  He  removed  to  Skowhegan  and  for  more  than  three  years  before 

6.  See  Lincoln  Patriot,  November  7,  1837. 
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his  death  was  private  secretary  to  ex-Governor  Coburn.  He  died  very  sud¬ 
denly  on  Sunday,  January  9,  1876,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  Harry  Stinson  and  Clara  Louise  Stinson. 

Referring  to  David  G.  Stinson,  Mr.  G.  B.  Sawyer  said:  “He  was  a  man 
of  rare  qualities,  enterprising  and  genial,  but  somewhat  reticent  and  pecu¬ 
liar.  He  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  Selectmen  of  Wiscasset.”  He  mar¬ 
ried  Helen  S.,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Page,  and  lived  in  the  brick  house  on 
the  south  side  of  Lee  Street. 

The  Birch  Point  mills,  begun  by  Jonathan  Williamson  and  later  operated 
by  Lee,  Langdon  and  Abiel  Wood,  were  closed  in  the  spring  of  1896,  and 
have  never  since  been  reopened. 

Stinson’s  mill  was  where  the  ice-houses  stood  at  a  later  date  beside  the 
dam,  and  a  little  further  to  the  north.  Hilton’s  lumber  mill  was  on  the  same 
lot  as  Porter’s  Pottery. 
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THOMAS  POWNALL,  the  man  for  whom  the  shire  town  of  Lincoln 
County  was  named,  was  a  British  colonial  statesman  and  soldier.  He 
was  born  in  1722  at  Saltfleetby,  Lincolnshire,  and  educated  at  Lincoln  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  in  1743. 

Ten  years  later,  he  came  to  America  as  secretary  to  Sir  Danvers  Osborne, 
who  had  just  been  appointed  Governor  of  New  York.  Pownall  remained  in 
this  country  and  in  1754  attended  the  first  Provincial  Congress  at  Albany. 
The  objects  of  this  convention  were  twofold:  first,  to  renew  a  treaty  with 
the  Iroquois  confederacy  3  and  secondly,  to  stir  up  the  colonial  authorities  to 
some  sort  of  concerted  action  against  the  French.  This  assembly  was  not 
lacking  in  men  of  ability  and  eminence.  No  such  venerable  body  of  men  had 
ever  before  assembled  on  the  American  continent.  There  were  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  3  Stephen  Hopkins  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  3  and  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania 3  and  others  as  distinguished. 
After  the  treaty  with  the  Iroquois  had  been  consummated,  they  took  up  the 
question  of  uniting  the  colonies  under  a  common  government,  and  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  laid  before  the  commissioners  a  draft  of  a  federal  constitution. 
It  was  here  that  Thomas  Pownall  met  this  distinguished  philosopher  and 
statesman,  and  their  acquaintance  developed  into  a  lifelong  friendship. 

In  April,  1755,  soon  after  General  Braddock  and  his  troops  arrived  at 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  the  famous  conference  of  provincial  governors  took 
place  and  Pownall  was  at  the  meeting.  Here  he  came  in  close  touch  with  the 
leading  military  plans  of  the  colonies  and  the  men  who  were  responsible  for 
Braddock’s  attack  on  Fort  Duquesne;  Shirley’s  expedition  against  Niagara  3 
Johnson’s  movement  against  Crown  Point  3  and  Winslow’s  operations 
against  Acadia. 

That  same  year  Thomas  Pownall  received  from  Whitehall  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  lieut. -governor  of  New  Jersey.  The  next  year,  1756,  he  returned 
to  England  where  he  presented  to  Pitt  a  plan  for  a  campaign  against  the 
French  in  Canada.  Pitt  appointed  him  royal  governor  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts,  February  25,  1757,  in  the  room  of  Governor  Shirley. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  arrival  at  Boston  in  the  Nightingale ,  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Col.  Daniel  Webb  at  Fort  Edward,  fourteen  miles  from  Fort 
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William  Henry,  a  call  for  immediate  reinforcements.  Pownall  acted 
promptly  and  sent  aid  under  Sir  William  Pepperell,  but  their  help  came  too 
late  for  Fort  William  Henry  had  already  been  captured  by  Montcalm  and 
Levis,  and  thirty  of  the  English  prisoners  had  been  scalped  by  the  drunken 
Indians. 

In  1758,  Pownall  encouraged  the  equipment  of  seven  thousand  men  to 
be  recruited  and  armed  in  New  England  in  order  to  protect  the  frontier. 
The  fort1  which  he  erected  at  Fort  Point,  now  Stockton  Springs,  Maine, 
bore  his  name2  until  demolished  by  Capt.  James  Cargill  of  Sheepscot,  agree¬ 
able  to  an  Act  of  the  General  Court  of  August  7,  1775,  which  was  author¬ 
ized  “to  give  Instructions  to  the  Commanding  officer  in  said  Lincoln  County 
to  order  that  Fort  Pownal  at  Penobscot  be  immediately  demolished.  Fort 
Pownal,  the  principal  defense  on  the  Penobscot,  was  dismantled  by  Captain 
Mowatt  early  in  1775.  Colonel  Cargill  of  Newcastle,  burned  it  in  that  year 
that  it  might  not  be  used  by  the  British.  On  June  twelfth,  General  McLane 
landed  at  Castine  with  nine  hundred  men  from  Halifax  and  took  possession 
of  it  as  a  strategic  point  for  the  English  government. 

The  contractor  who  built  Fort  Pownal  was  Gershom  Flagg,  who  also 
built  the  old  Dresden  court  house.  Flagg  lived  in  Boston,  but  was  employed 
in  several  building  enterprises  in  Maine.  He  became  a  proprietor  of  lands  in 
various  parts  of  the  Kennebec  Valley  and  his  descendants  intermarried  with 
prominent  Maine  families. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  Pownalborough  was  incorporated 
the  sixteenth  town  in  Maine,  the  warrant  for  the  first  town  meeting  was 
issued  by  Samuel  Denny  to  Samuel  Goodwin  and  was  held  at  the  garrison 
house  at  Wiscasset. 

On  the  first  page  of  Book  II,  Plymouth  Grants,  Lincoln  County  Records, 
appears  a  record  of  a  complimentary  grant  by  the  “Proprietors  of  the  Ken¬ 
nebec  Purchase  to  His  Excellency,  Thomas  Pownall,  Esqr.  in  consideration 
of  his  promoting  &  Encouraging  the  Settlements  in  the  Eastern  Country.” 

1.  May  4,  1759,  Gov.  Thomas  Pownall  sailed  from  Boston  with  a  regiment,  commanded  by  him¬ 
self,  and  constructed  a  fort  upon  the  Penobscot. 

2.  “On  sum  part  of  this  Ground  Governour  Pownall  buried  a  writing  on  a  Shet  of  Lead  agree¬ 
able  to  Anchent  Coustom  of  taking  possession  of  Islands  and  Countries  for  the  King.”  See  Sprague’s 
Journal  of  Maine  History ,  XIV,  77.  (Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm). 

Pownall  wrote:  “I  buried  the  said  Plate  at  the  Root  of  a  Large  White  Birch  Tree  three  large 
trunks  springing  from  one  Root.  The  Tree  is  at  the  top  of  a  high  piked  hill  on  the  East  side  of  the 
river  about  three  miles  above  Marine  Navigation.” 
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A  Lot  of  land  in  the  Town  of  Pownalborough,  containing  about  Five  hundred  and 
one  Acres,  Butted  and  Bounded  as  follows;  viz:  Beginning  on  the  South  Easterly  Cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Sixty  Acre  Lot,  Number  One,  which  lays  back  of  an  hundred  Acre  Lot, 
abutting  on  the  Eastern  River  and  running  from  said  Corner,  on  the  Easterly  End  of 
the  Sixty  Acre  lotts  Number  One  &  Two  and  Three  and  four;  viz— One  hundred  and 
sixty  seven  Poles,  to  a  Road;  From  thence  to  run  on  said  Road,  East  Southeast,  four 
hundred  and  Eighty  poles,  to  another  Road;  from  thence  to  Run  South  South  West, 
on  said  Road,  One  hundred  and  Sixty  seven  poles,  to  another  Road;  from  thence  to 
run  West  North  West  on  said  Road,  four  hundred  &  Eighty  Poles,  to  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  Bounds;  All  of  which  will  more  fully  Appear,  by  a  plan  of  the  plantation  of 
Franckfort,  now  Pownalborough,  made  by  Jonas  Jones  Surveyor,  Dated  December  the 
Twentieth  1759  &  said  Lott  is  marked  No.  20  on  said  Plan. 

This  lot  contained  501  acres  and  was  partly  in  Dresden  and  partly  in 
Wiscasset,  301  acres  being  located  in  the  latter  town.  It  afterward  became 
the  property  of  Harvard  College.  In  later  years  Dresden  levied  a  tax  on  the 
“College  lot,”  which  was  a  part  of  the  Pownalborough  tract. 

Pownall  was  for  many  years  an  active  participant  in  colonial  affairs  and 
thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of  conditions  which,  combined  with  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  wise  and  liberal  views  of  the  measures  best  calculated  for  their 
successful  administration,  put  him  in  the  foremost  rank  as  a  colonial  states¬ 
man.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  colonies  in  their  struggle  for  independ¬ 
ence,  and  retired  from  Parliament  because  a  bill  which  he  introduced  in 
1781  to  empower  the  King  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  or  truce  with  America, 
was  opposed  by  Lord  North  and  the  Tories. 

In  April,  1778,  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  James  Bowdoin,  of  his  intention 
of  giving  his  Pownalborough  lands  to  Harvard  College  j  and  in  February, 
1782,  he  executed  a  deed  of  the  same,  having  for  its  object  “a  Professorship 
of  political  law,  as  derived  from  God  and  the  nature  of  man,  to  form  the 
minds  of  the  students,  so  that  they  may  become  efficient  members  of  a  free 
state.” 

“This  foundation,”  says  President  Quincy,  “proved  altogether  ineffectual 
for  the  object  purposed  by  the  friendly  donor.  The  lands  had,  during  the 
American  war,  without  his  knowledge  been  sold  for  taxes,  and  after  great 
trouble  and  expense  in  redeeming  them  and  getting  possession  of  them,  the 
produce  of  their  sale  but  little  exceeded  three  hundred  dollars.” 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Joseph  Christophers  of  Wiscasset,  held  the 
tax  title.  There  exists  a  copy  of  a  quaint  old  plan  of  the  College  lot,  as  it 
was  called  for  many  years,  made  by  John  Sutton  Foye.  The  land  is  located 
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near  the  source  of  Montsweag  Brook,  the  winding  course  of  which  through 
the  lot  is  delineated  on  the  plan  as  “mountswigg  brook.” 

Nason  to  Christophers 

To  all  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  Abraham  Nason  of  Pownalborough 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  yeoman,  and  one  of  the  Constables  within  said  Town  for  the 
year  1779  sends  Greeting.  .  .  . 

Whereas  the  unimproved  Lands  belonging  to  Thomas  Pownall,  Esq.  a  non-resident 
proprietor  of  said  Town  known  by  the  name  of  Governor  Pownal’s  Lot  and  laying  in 
said  Pownalborough  adjoining  to  Gov.  Bernard’s  Lott  and  containing  500  acres  was 
taxed  in  the  two  State  Bills  and  the  Town  Bill  committed  to  me  to  collect  for  the  year 
1779,  the  sum  of  forty  one  pounds  five  Shillings  of  which  due  Notice  was  given  agree¬ 
able  to  Law,  notwithstanding  which  no  person  has  appeared  to  pay  said  Taxes  and  in¬ 
tervening  charges,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  Sum  of  Seventy  seven  pounds  three 
Shillings. 

Now  Know  Ye  that  I  the  said  Abraham  in  my  said  Capacity  and  in  pursuance  of  a 
Law  of  this  State  impowering  the  Constables  or  Collectors  of  Taxes  to  make  Sale  of  so 
much  of  the  non-resident  Proprietors  Lands  at  Public  Vendue  as  will  pay  the  Taxes 
and  intervening  Charges,  for  and  in  Consideration  of  the  sum  of  Seventy  Seven  pounds 
three  shillings  to  me  in  hand  paid  by  Joseph  Christophers  of  said  Pownalborough,  yeo¬ 
man,  he  being  the  highest  Bidder  at  a  publick  Vendue  notified  agreeable  to  Law  and 
this  day  held  at  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Whittier,  Innholder  in  the  said  Town  of  Pow¬ 
nalborough,  the  Receipt  whereof  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  do  hereby  grant,  sell  and 
convey  unto  the  said  Joseph  the  whole  of  the  said  Lot  of  the  said  Thomas  Pownal  Esqr 
bounded  as  follows,  to  wit,  westerly  upon  Land  left  for  a  road  at  the  Easterly  End  of 
the  sixty  Acre  Lotts  there  measuring  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Poles  at  right  angles, 
Northerly  by  Governor  Bernard’s  Land  there  measuring  four  hundred  and  seventy 
two  Poles;  Easterly  by  land  left  for  a  road  at  the  Westerly  End  of  William  Taylor  and 
James  Bowdoin  Esqs  four  hundred  acre  Lotts,  there  measuring  one  hundred  and  Sixty 
Eight  Poles,  Southerly  by  Land  left  for  a  road  on  the  northerly  side  of  William  Taylor 
Esqr  three  thousand  two  hundred  acre  Lot,  there  measuring  five  hundred  thirty  six 
Poles,  as  by  a  Plan  of  the  said  Town  of  Pownalborough,  taken  by  order  of  the  Plym¬ 
outh  Proprietors;  reference  being  thereto  had  will  more  fully  appear,  with  the  appur¬ 
tenances  thereto  belonging— To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  him  the  said  Joseph  and 
his  heirs  forever,  saving  always  to  the  said  Thomas  Pownal,  Esq.  and  his  heirs  the 
Right  of  Redemption  of  the  Land  aforesaid  at  any  Time  within  three  years  from  the 
Time  of  Sale,  he  or  they  paying  the  said  Joseph  the  Sum  the  Land  Sold  for  with  twelve 
Per  cent  Interest,  on  that  sum  with  intervening  Taxes. 

In  Witness  whereof,  I  the  said  Abraham,  Constable  as  aforesaid,  do  herewith  set 
my  hand  and  Seal  the  Eighth  day  of  May  17 80. 3 

3.  Lincoln  Records,  Book  13,  pp.  196-197 
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J osefh  Christophers  to  the  College 

Know  all  men  by  these  Presents  that  I  Joseph  Christophers  of  Pownalborough  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Merchant,  for  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  sum  of  Ninety  Pounds  Lawful  Money  by  me  received  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  in  said 
Commonwealth,  do  hereby  grant  release  and  quitclaim  unto  the  said  President  and  Fel¬ 
lows  of  said  College  and  their  Successors  forever,  all  my  Estate  right  title  and  interest  of 
in  or  unto  the  whole  of  the  lot  of  land  known  by  the  Name  of  Governor  Pownalls  Lot 
and  lying  in  Pownalborough  aforesaid  adjoining  to  Governor  Bernards  Lott  contain¬ 
ing  five  hundred  Acres  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit,  Westerly  upon  land  left  for  a  road 
as  the  Easterly  End  of  the  sixty  acre  Lots,  there  measuring  1 6 8  Rods  at  right  Angles; 
northerly  by  Governor  Bernard’s  land  four  hundred  and  seventy  two  Rods;  Easterly 
by  land  left  for  a  road  at  the  Westerly  end  of  William  Taylor  and  James  Bowdoin, 
Esq.  four  hundred  Acre  Lots,  there  measuring  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight  Rods; 
Southerly  by  Land  left  for  a  Road  on  the  Northerly  side  of  William  Taylor,  Esq.,  three 
thousand  two  hundred  acre  lot  there  measuring  five  hundred  and  thirty  six  Rods  as  by 
a  plan  of  the  said  Town  of  Pownalborough  taken  by  order  of  the  Plymouth  Proprie¬ 
tors,  reference  being  thereto  had  will  more  fully  appear,  together  with  all  the  Privileges 
and  Appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or  any  wise  appertaining,  being  the  same  that 
was  formerly  the  Estate  of  Thomas  Pownall  Esqr.,  a  non-resident  proprietor  of  said 
Town  and  sold  by  Abraham  Nason  of  said  Pownalborough  yeoman  &  one  of  the  con¬ 
stables  within  said  Town  for  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  nine  for 
the  Payment  of  the  rate  bills  taxed  thereon  for  the  year  1779  aforesaid  as  reference  be¬ 
ing  had  to  the  Deed  of  bargain  &  sale  thereof  from  the  said  Nason  and  recorded  with 
the  Records  of  Deeds  in  said  County  of  Lincoln  Lib.  13,  vol.  196  will  more  fully  ap¬ 
pear.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  above  described  Lot  of  Land  with  all  the  Privileges  and 
appurtenances  to  the  same  belong  unto  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College 
aforesaid  and  their  Successors  forever  to  the  only  use  and  benefits  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  aforesaid  and  their  Successors  forever.  And  I  the  said  Joseph  Christophers  do 
hereby  covenant  to  warrant  that  neither  I  nor  my  heirs  nor  any  Person  or  Persons 
claiming  under  me  or  them  shall  at  any  Time  hereafter  have  or  claim  any  right  Title  or 
Interest  therein,  but  therefrom  shall  be  utterly  excluded  and  forever  barred  by  these 
Presents.  In  witness  whereof  I  hereto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  fifteenth  Day  of  July 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

Joseph  Christophers  and  a  seal. 

Signed  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of  us  Ezek.1.  Price,  Sam11  Colesworthy,  Junr, 
Suffolk  Co.  Boston  July  15,  1784. 

The  above  named  Joseph  Christophers  personally  appeared  and  acknowledged  this 
instrument  to  be  his  free  Act  and  Deed  Before  me  Ezek.1  Price,  Just.  Peace. 

Rec  August  28,  1784  &  accordingly  entered  &  examined  by 

Tho.  Rice,  Regr  4 

4.  Lincoln  Records ,  Book  1  7,  p.  24. 
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Governor  Pownall  in  a  statement  to  the  council  represented  that  the 
Courts  of  Probate  had  no  seal,  kept  no  records,  had  no  rules  and  did  not 
observe  the  common  formalities  of  a  judicial  court.  After  this  time  (1760) 
registers  were  appointed  and  seals  adopted.  Very  little  regularity  existed  in 
their  proceedings  prior  to  the  Revolution  and  no  material  change  was  made 
in  the  organization  of  the  courts. 

Pownall  was  transferred  to  South  Carolina  because  his  manners  were  un¬ 
suited  to  the  austerity  of  the  New  England  Puritans.  Although  appointed 
governor  of  that  southern  state,  he  never  assumed  the  office,  as  he  chose  at 
this  time  (1761)  to  return  to  England  where  he  was  elected  to  Parliament. 
He  received  the  appointment  of  director-general  of  the  office  of  control 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the  army  under  command  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
in  Germany. 

After  his  return  to  England,  Governor  Pownall  held  many  important 
positions.  In  1765,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  de¬ 
voted  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits  in  Bath,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  city  of  that  name  on  the  Kennebec,  having  passed  through  the 
names  of  “Long  Reach”  and  “Twenty  Cow  Parish,”  then  growing  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  was  named  in  grateful  remembrance  of 
him. 

The  only  places  now  bearing  his  name  are  Pownal,  Maine,  once  a  part  of 
Freeport,  but  incorporated  March  3,  1808;  and  Pownal,  Vermont. 

The  extent  of  his  influence  with  the  members  of  the  legislature  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  their  respectful  addresses  and  by  a  compliment  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  House  paid  him  by  offering  him  passage  to  England  in  the 
Provincial  frigate.  (This  he  declined  and  took  passage  in  a  private  ship.) 
When  he  embarked,  both  Houses  attended  him  in  a  body  to  his  barge  and 
every  ceremony  was  adopted  which  could  leave  a  favorable  impression  on 
his  mind,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  colonies. 

Thomas  Pownall,  the  eponymous  governor  of  a  deme  in  Lincoln  County, 
died  in  England  in  1 805  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  Gov.  Thomas  Pownall,  by  John  Singleton 
Copley,  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Casson  Galleries,  was  for¬ 
merly  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Coventry. 
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Pownalborough 

THIS  town  under  the  name  of  Pownalborough,  so  called  for  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Province,  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation  February  13, 
1760,  was  the  sixteenth  town  in  Maine.  It  embraced  all  of  the  territory  now 
occupied  by  the  towns  of  Wiscasset,  Dresden,  Aina  and  Perkins  or  Swan 
Island.  The  inhabitants  in  the  beginning  recognized  the  necessity  of  divid¬ 
ing  so  large  a  town,  comprising  three  distinct  settlements,  into  precincts  or 
parishes  and  on  April  26,  1768,  barely  eight  years  after  its  legal  formation, 
the  town 

Voted.  To  divide  into  two  parishes  by  a  line  running  from  the  south  line  of  the  town 
to  the  north,  paralled  to  the  Kennebec  River  so  as  to  take  one-third  of  the  land  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town  and  two-thirds  on  the  east. 

Afterwards  by  Act  of  1773  the  east  precinct  of  Pownalborough  was  created. 
“By  order  of  Jonathan  Bowman,  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  to  Abiel  Wood  one  of  its  principal  inhabitants,  the  freeholders  of 
said  precinct  were  called  to  an  ecclesiastical  organization  by  choosing  parish 
officers.”  Thus  was  formed  the  east  precinct  of  Pownalborough,  later  Wis¬ 
casset,  as  a  branch  of  the  civil  organization  and  so  continued  until  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  Second  Religious  Society  in  Wiscasset. 

At  the  time  of  its  formation  the  long  and  terrible  hostilities,  both  savage 
and  foreign,  were  terminating  and  the  settlers  consequently  entered  upon 
their  duties  with  a  feeling  of  security.  Louisburg  and  Quebec  had  fallen 
and  with  them  the  French  supremacy  in  America.  Peace  and  hope  returned 
and  prosperity  quickened  the  land  which  had  for  so  long  been  a  prey  to 
desolation. 

The  pioneers  who  subdued  these  wilds  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  who 
were  untutored,  illiterate  and  poor,  but  the  lessons  they  learned  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  through  years  of  exile,  loss,  toil,  suffering,  hardship,  and  danger, 
schooled  them  in  that  creed  they  were  so  soon  to  defend  with  their  very 
lives— the  creed  of  everlasting  liberty. 

Although  Wiscasset  proper  occupies  the  identical  boundaries  named  in 
the  Indian  deed  to  George  Davie,  ancient  Pownalborough  claims  direct  Pil¬ 
grim  ancestry.  The  land  titles  of  a  large  part  of  its  territory  along  with  al- 
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most  all  of  the  Kennebec  Valley  can  be  traced  to  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth. 
King  James  I  of  England  had  granted  the  region  then  called  New  England 
to  the  Council  of  Plymouth  in  Devon,  England,  from  whom  William  Brad¬ 
ford  and  his  associates  received  the  concession  of  fifteen  miles  on  both  sides 
of  the  Kennebec  River  in  order  to  control  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians. 

In  his  manuscript  history  of  New  England  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey  states: 

The  ancient  colony  of  New  Plymouth,  having  met  with  losses  and  discouragements 
in  their  trade  at  Kennebeck,  in  1 66 1  conveyed  their  lands  to  Antipas  Bois,  Edward 
Tyng,  Thomas  Brattle  and  John  Winslow  with  all  the  privileges  of  the  Patent,  for  the 
sum  of  £400  sterling. 

But  the  frequent  wars  and  commotions  which  disturbed  the  Eastern  country  pre¬ 
vented  these  gentlemen  and  their  heirs  from  making  any  improvements.  And  besides 
their  territory  being  seldom  visited  was  generally  esteemed  only  a  barren  tract  in  a 
severe  climate  and  a  remote  wilderness  country.  At  length  Mr.  Samuel  Goodwin  of 
Charlestown  (Mass.),  now  Major  Goodwin  of  Pownalborough,  having  obtained  some 
intelligence  from  his  ancestors  concerning  the  above  mentioned  purchase,  and  having 
procured  a  twenty-fourth  part  from  his  father,  engaged  with  resolution  in  the  affair. 
But  the  original  Patent  by  which  they  were  entitled  to  resume  the  possession  could  not 
be  found,  and  a  majority  of  the  proprietors  imagined  it  lost  beyond  recovery;  it  was 
therefore  his  first  concern  to  acquire,  if  possible,  this  necessary  instrument;  and  it  was 
with  indefatigable  industry,  unwearied  application  and  great  expense,  that  he  was  able 
to  obtain  proper  intelligence  of  said  Patent.  After  searching  a  multitude  of  records,  he 
found  it  in  the  hands  of  Samuel  Wells,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  settling  the 
bounds  between  the  late  Colony  of  Plymouth  and  that  of  Rhode  Island.  This  Patent 
had  been  long  concealed  by  an  ancient  woman  with  a  view,  it  is  presumed,  of  making 
some  advantage  to  herself,  or  family,  and  it  was  finally  wrested  out  of  her  possession 
by  strategem  and  delivered  to  the  above  Commissioners  in  order  to  assist  in  their  de¬ 
terminations.  Mr.  Goodwin  obtained  an  order  from  the  General  Court,  directing  Mr. 
Wells  to  resign  the  Patent,  and  having  in  this  manner  procured  the  original  con¬ 
veyance,  prevailed  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  be  concerned  by  purchase,  and  Mr. 
Bowdoin,  Vassal,  Hancock,  Dr.  Gardiner,  Hallowell  and  other  wealthy  persons  were 
engaged,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  company,  and  the  first  meeting  was  held,  agree¬ 
able  to  a  warrant,  in  1749.  Mr.  Goodwin,  by  order  of  the  proprietors,  began  his  sur¬ 
veys  in  1750,  and  continued  in  that  employ  through  the  whole  summer,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  Indians,  by  their  motions  had  terrified  all  the  inhabitants  into  the  garrison. 

The  meeting  above  mentioned,  held  after  the  Patent  had  lain  dormant 
for  little  less  than  a  century,  met  at  the  Royal  Exchange  Tavern  in  Boston, 
September  21,  1749,  when  Edward  Winslow,  Robert  Temple,  Henry 
Laughton,  Jacob  Wendell,  John  Bonner,  Joseph  Gooch,  John  Fox,  Thomas 
Valentine  and  Samuel  Goodwin,  heirs  and  assigns  on  Antipas  Boyes  and  his 
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associates  organized  a  company  which  they  called  the  “Proprietors  of  the 
Kennebec  Purchase  from  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth,”  though  this  cor¬ 
poration  is  usually  called  by  the  shorter  name  of  the  Plymouth  Company. 

A  part  of  the  original  patent  which  Mr.  Isaac  Allerton  brought  over  in 
1629,  giving  the  Pilgrims  the  right  and  privilege  at  Kennebec  reads: 

The  said  Council  hath  further  given,  granted,  bargained,  sold,  infeeoffed,  alloted, 
assigned  and  set  over,  and  by  these  presents  do  clearly  and  absolutely  give,  grant,  bar¬ 
gain,  sell,  allieve,  enfeoff,  allot,  assign  and  confirm  unto  ye  said  William  Bradford, 
his  heirs  associates  and  assigns  all  that  tract  of  land  or  part  of  New  England  in  America 
aforesaid,  which  lyeth  within  or  between,  and  extendeth  itself  from  ye  utmost  limits 
of  Cobiseconte,  which  adjoyneth  to  ye  river  of  Kennebeck,  towards  the  western  ocean, 
and  at  a  place  called  ye  falls  of  Nequamkick  in  America,  aforesaid:  and  ye  space  of 
fifteen  English  myles  on  each  side  of  ye  said  river,  commonly  called  Kenebeck  River, 
and  all  ye  said  river  called  Keneback  that  lyeth  within  the  said  limits  and  bounds,  east¬ 
ward,  westward,  northward  and  southward,  last  above  mentioned:  and  all  lands, 
grounds,  soyles,  rivers,  waters,  fishing,  &c.  And  by  virtue  of  ye  authority  to  us  derived 
by  his  late  Majesty’s  letters  patents,  to  take,  apprehend,  seize,  and  make  prize  of  all 
such  persons,  their  ships  and  goods  as  shall  attempt  to  inhabit  or  trade  with  ye  savage 
people  of  that  countrie  within  ye  several  precincts  and  limits  of  his  and  their  several 
plantations.  .  .  . 

This  charter  with  but  few  changes  forms  the  basis  of  every  grant  of  land 
made  by  the  Plymouth  Company  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  later  in 
what  afterwards  became  the  town  of  Pownalborough.  It  is  likewise  the 
patent  which  tradition  says  a  woman,  perhaps  the  wife  or  daughter  of  one 
of  the  Pilgrims,  tucked  away  in  her  attic,  hoping  at  some  future  time  to 
dispose  of  it  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Allen  in  his  History  of  Dresden  states  that  it  was  at  a  later  date  that 
both  William  and  James  Bowdoin,  Thomas  and  John  Hancock,  Dr.  Silves¬ 
ter  Gardiner,  Benjamin  Hallowell  — for  whom  the  city  of  Hallowell  was 
named— James  Bayard  and  many  other  well-known  Boston  men  became 
their  associates.  Bayard  was  the  ancestor  of  Thomas  Francis  Bayard,  our 
first  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  who  brought  the  Bradford 
manuscript  from  England  to  Massachusetts.  Jacob  Wendell  was  the  Dutch 
ancestor  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  He  came  to  Fort  Richmond  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  treaty  with  the  Norridgewock  Indians.  John  Hancock,  who  inherited 
from  his  uncle,  Thomas  Hancock,  thus  became  one  of  the  Kennebec  Pro¬ 
prietors.1 

1.  Allen,  History  of  Dresden ,  Maine,  p.  57. 
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The  first  attempt  at  banding  together  into  a  township  appears  to  have 
been  abortive.  A  petition  was  sent  from  Frankfort  to  Governor  Shirley  in 
the  summer  of  1754  which  read  as  follows:2 

To  His  Excellency  William  Shirley  Esrf  the  Honourable  his  Majesty’s  Council  &  the  House  oj 

R  epresentatives 
Humble  Shews 

That  your  Petitioners  are  Inhabitants  of  a  Tract  of  Land  included  in  the  Purchase 
made  by  Antipass  Boies  and  others  from  the  late  Colony  of  New  Plymouth,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Rivers  Kenebeck  and  Sheepscott  and  bounded  as  follows:  Begining  on  Kene- 
beck  River  at  the  North  Bounds  of  the  Lot  of  Land  laid  out  and  Granted  to  John 
Tufts  by  the  Plymouth  Proprietors  and  runing  from  thence  East  South  East  to  Sheep¬ 
scott  River,  from  thence  down  said  River  to  the  North  Bounds  of  a  Tract  of  Land 
which  John  Wright,  Thomas  Stinson  and  others  Petition  the  Great  and  General  Court 
to  be  made  a  Township  or  District  from  thence  by  the  North  Boundary  Line  of  said 
Township  petitioned  for  by  said  Wright  and  Stinson  &c.  to  Kenebeck  River  being  a 
West  North  West  Course,  thence  up  said  River  Kenebeck  to  the  Boundary  first  men¬ 
tioned;  purpose  by  Divine  permission  and  the  Smiles  of  your  Excellency  &  Honours  ac- 
companing  our  Endeavours  to  have  the  Gospell  Preached  amongst  us  than  which  noth¬ 
ing  will  tend  more  to  forward  the  Settlement  of  said  Plantation  and  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  whereof  the  Proprietors  above  mentioned  have  made  a  Grant  of  Three  Tracts 
of  Land.  One  of  One  Hundred  Acres  for  the  first  settled  Minister,  One  of  Two  Hun¬ 
dred  Acres  for  the  Ministry,  and  one  other  of  one  hundred  Acres  for  a  School  Lott. 
We  most  humbly  pray  your  Excellency  &  Honours  will  Grant  that  the  said  Lands  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  may  be  incorporated  into  a  Township  or  District  Including  Swan  Island 
in  said  Township  by  the  Name  of  Francfort  with  all  the  Privilidges  arising  therefrom, 
and  your  Petitioners  as  in  Duty  bound  shall  ever  Pray,  &c 

Francjorty  June,  1754* 


The  signers  were: 


Obadiah  Albee 
Robert  Lambert 
William  Groves 
Elisha  Kenny 
Jonas  Jones 
Sam11  Chapman 
Francis  Gray 
Sherebiah  Lambert 
John  Chapman 
Samuel  Ball 
Naphtali  Kincaid 

2.  Massachusetts  Archives ,  CXVI,  665-666. 


Henry  Parry 
Nathaniel  Rundlet 
Abram  Preble 
Samuel  Kincaid 
John  McCoye 
Samuel  Nickels 
Obadiah  Call 
lames  Whidden 
Timothy  Whidden 
Lazarus  Noble 


Samuel  Goodwin 
John  Tufts 
Miles  Goodwin 
Abram  Wyman 
David  Joy 
Uzziah  Kendall 
Sam11  Marson 
John  Herrin 
John  Spalding 
Willm  Mitchell 
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Joseph  McFarland 
John  Cheney 
Elias  Cheney 
Jonathan  Rand,  jr. 
Samuel  Silvester 
John  Sutton 
George  Gray 
John  Decker 
Caleb  Boyinton 
John  Baker 
William  Boyinton 


John  Getchell 
Moses  Gray 
Jaques  Bugnon 
J.  F.  Jaquin 
Michel  Stilffing 
Jean  George  Goud 
Daniel  Goud 
Louis  Cavalier 
George  Pechin 
Jean  George  Jaquin 
Daniel  Malbon 


Jan.  Pochard 
Johann  Jacob  Carlor 
Johannes  Stain 
Johannes  Henry  Layor 
Adam  Couch 
Amos  Paris 
George  Pochard 
Charles  Estienne  Houdlette 
Johannes  Nardin 
Zachariah  Nardin 
Abram  Pochard 


No  action  was  taken,  but  the  scattered  settlement  went  on  struggling  for  a 
corporate  existence. 

Five  full  years  passed  and  again  the  inhabitants  of  Frankfort  made  an¬ 
other  and  a  more  successful  attempt  to  become  incorporated  into  a  township. 
This  time  their  petition3  was  addressed  to  Governor  Pownall  and  it  read  as 
follows: 


To  His  Excellency  Thomas  Pownal  Esqr  Governour  and  Commander  in  Cheiff  in  and 
over  His  Majesties  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Vice  Admiral  of  the  same 
and  the  Hounourable  the  Council  and  Honourable  House  of  Representatives 
Humble  Sheweth 

That  wee  the  Subscribers  &c  are  a  number  of  Inhabitants  in  the  Plantation  of  Frank¬ 
fort  Laying  between  Kennebeck  and  Sheepscut  Rivers;  and  within  the  Bounds  of  the 
Kennebeck  Purchas  from  the  Late  Colony  of  New  Plymouth  of  the  lands  fifteen  miles 
on  Each  Side  of  Kennebeck  River  to  the  Number  of  about  one  hundreed  familys  and 
hath  been  for  a  number  of  years  bringing  forward  a  Settlement  there ;  and,  whereas  wee 
find  by  Experiance  that  in  the  Curcomstances  wee  are  in  and  for  want  of  our  being 
Errected  into  a  town  and  being  invested  with  the  Powers  and  Priveledges  that  others 
of  his  Majesties  Good  Subjects  do  Injoy  it  Prevents  Our  orderly  Proceeding  to  the 
Calleing  Settleing  and  Supporting  a  Gospel  Minister;  Imploying  and  Maintaining  a 
School  master  for  the  teaching  of  Our  Childreen  and  many  Other  Ill  convenances  not 
neacessary  to  be  mentioned  to  your  Excellency  and  Honours  you  well  Knowing  what 
People  meets  with  where  Order  and  Government  is  wanting 

Wee  therefore  most  Humbly  Pray  your  Excellency  and  Honours  to  Take  the 
Primisses  and  our  Curcomstances  into  your  Wise  Consederation  and  Errect  us  into  a 
town  and  Invest  us  with  all  the  Power  and  Priveledges  as  other  of  his  Majesties  Good 
Subjects  do  Injoy  in  any  Town  in  said  Province  by  the  Name  of  Frankfort  or  any 
Other  Name  as  your  Excellency  in  your  Great  Wisdom  Shall  think  Proper  with  the 
following  butts  and  Bounds  viz1:  begining  on  the  East  side  of  Kennebeck  River  at  a 
Poin  tree  marked  standing  on  Said  River  and  on  the  Northwest  Corner  of  a  Tract  of 

t,.  Massachusetts  Archives ,  XVII,  540-542. 
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land  belonging  to  the  Proprietors  under  Clark  and  Lake  which  Northwest  Corner  is  a 
little  above  Merremeeting  Bay  and  is  the  North  line  of  Nequassett  Township  So 
Called;  from  thence  Runing  an  East  southeast  Course  on  said  North  line  over  to 
Mounsweegg  River;  then  Runing  Southerly  Down  Said  River  to  Mounsweegg  Bay 
then  Down  Said  Bay  and  Round  to  Sheepscut  River;  then  Northerly  up  Said  River  tell 
it  meets  with  the  South  Line  of  a  thirty  two  Hundreed  acre  Lott;  then  Runing  a  west 
Northwest  Course  on  said  South  line  to  Kennebeck  River;  then  Runing  Southerly 
down  Said  River  Keeping  on  the  west  side  of  Swan  Island  to  the  first  mentioned 
Bounds,  which  includes  Swan  Island  in  said  Township  all  which  by  the  Plan  anext  will 
more  fully  appear— and  May  it  Please  your  Excellency  and  Honours  if  you  will  be 
Pleased  to  Grant  our  Request  you  will  Greately  Contribet  to  the  Happiness  of  his 
Majesties  Faithfull  Subjects  and  your  most  Dutefull  and  Very  Humble  Sarvents  in 
this  Place  and  as  in  Duty  Bound  wee  Shall  Ever  Pray 
Dated  at  Frankfort  Novr  6th  1759 


Samuel  Silvester 

Thomas  Low 

Nathanel  Rundlet 

Nicodemus  Place 

Johann  Henry  Layer 

Sherebiah  Lambert 

Thomas  Parker 

David  Clancy 

Abram  Wyman 

Michall  Sevey 

Job  Aver  ell 

Daniel  Goodwin 

Robert  Foy 

Samuel  Goodwin 

Philip  Call 

Mathew  Hastings 

James  Stewart 

James  Whidden 

James  Cooper 

Joseph  Hutchings 

Timothy  Whidden 

John  Andrews 

Moses  Gray 

Sam11  Oldham 

David  Joy 

Samuel  Ball 

John  Peter  Coul 

William  Moore 

Samuel  Kincade 

John  Spearn 

Johannes  Jacob  Carlor 

Bartholomew  Fowler 

Abram  Pochard 

Jona  Bryant 

James  Clark,  Juner 

John  McGown 

William  Story 

Thomas  Murfe 

Mauris  Wheeler 

John  Peirce 

Robert  Lambert 

Abiathar  Kendall 

Joshua  Young 

Benjamin  Averell 

Abner  Marson 

Jaques  Bugnon 

William  Clark 

Caleb  Goodwin 

Joshua  Bickford 

Joshua  Chamberlain 

Michel  Stilffin 

Charles  Estienne  Houdlette 

John  Blagdon 

The  Act  was  passed  February  13,  1760,  and  the  bounds  were  defined  as 
follows: 

Beginning  on  Kennebec  River,  two  miles  and  one  hundred  rods  to  the  northward  of 
the  blockhouse  within  the  plantation  of  Frankfort,  thence  an  E.  S.  E.  course  over  to 
Sheepscott  River,  thence  southerly  down  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  Monsweag  River, 
then  northerly  up  said  Monsweag  River  to  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  district 
of  Woolwich,  then  west-north- west  along  Woolwich  line  to  Kennebec  River,  thence 
northerly  up  the  said  Kennebec  River  to  the  bounds  first  mentioned,  including  Swan 
Island  and  all  other  islands  in  Kennebec  River. 
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The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  the  garrison  house  at  Wiscasset,  June 
25,  1760,  in  response  to  a  warrant  issued  by  Samuel  Denny,  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  Samuel  Goodwin,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Pownal¬ 
borough. 

Moderator ,  John  Fairfield  was  first  chosen,  and  Jonathan  Williamson  was  appointed 
Town  Clerk. 

Selectmen,  John  Fairfield,  Jonathan  Williamson  and  Michael  Sevey. 

Treasurer ,  Josiah  Bradbury. 

Constables,  William  Boyinton,  Timothy  Whidden. 

Surveyors  oj  Highways ,  Daniel  McKenney,  Joseph  Young,  Jr.,  Robert  Lambert  and 
Job  Averill. 

Tythingmenj  John  Blagdon,  John  Decker,  William  Groves,  Daniel  McKenney. 

Fence  Viewers ,  Daniel  McKenney,  Joseph  Young,  Robert  Lambert,  Job  Averill. 

Field  drivers  and  Hog  Reeves ,  James  Stewart,  Richard  Holbrook,  Jacob  Metcalf. 

Culler  oj  Staves  and  Shinglesy  Samuel  Silvester. 

Surveyors  oj  Timber  and  Boards ,  John  Decker  and  Ephraim  Grant. 

Sealer  oj  Leather ,  Joshua  Silvester. 

The  officers  all  took  the  oath  of  office  before  John  Fairfield.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  Pownalborough,  no  money  was  raised. 

When,  four  months  later,  Lincoln  County  was  incorporated,  Pownal¬ 
borough  became  its  shire  town. 

The  next  year  the  Plymouth  Proprietors  erected  a  building  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Kennebec  River,  now  known  as  the  Dresden  court  house  and 
there  established  the  court.  Lawyers  of  note  and  many  prominent  families 
moved  to  this  vicinity  and  the  town  of  Pownalborough  began  its  corporate 
existence. 

William  Willis  says:  “No  place  in  Maine,  previous  to  the  Revolution, 
was  so  distinguished  for  its  able  and  talented  young  men  as  Pownalborough 
.  .  .  .”  Among  these  young  men  who  commenced  life  in  that  remote  part 
of  civilization  were  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey,  the  “Frontier  Missionary”  of  the 
Church  of  England;  William,  Charles  and  Roland  Cushing  (three  sons  of 
Judge  John  Cushing,  of  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  who  took  residence  in 
Pownalborough  the  year  of  its  incorporation).  William  Cushing  adminis¬ 
tered  the  oath  of  office  to  Washington  at  his  second  inauguration,  March  4, 
1 793*  Others  were  Charles  Cushing,  the  first  sheriff  of  Lincoln  County; 
Roland  Cushing,  who  lived  first  in  Dresden  and  later  in  Waldoboro;  Dr. 

4.  The  tything-man  was  a  parish  officer  annually  elected  to  preserve  good  order  in  church  during 
divine  service,  and  to  make  complaint  of  any  disorderly  conduct,  and  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  In  1874  the  tything-men  and  the  town  agent  were  given  up. 
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Thomas  Rice;  Timothy  Langdon;  Edmund  Bridge,  the  time-honored 
sheriff;  and  Jonathan  Bowman,  register  of  deeds  and  clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  The  town  then  contained  one  hundred  and  fifteen  families, 
and  Mr.  Bailey,  who  had  been  appointed  a  missionary  there  by  the  “Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts”  was  the  only  ordained 
minister  in  the  new  county. 

Two  foreign  settlers  pre-eminent  in  ancient  Pownalborough  were  Maj. 
John  Polereczky,  a  soldier  from  Alsace  who  came  with  General  Rocham- 
beau  and  became  Dresden’s  first  town  clerk,  and  the  first  keeper  of  the  light 
at  Seguin  Island;  and  a  Hessian  doctor,  Ernst  Frederick  Theobald,  a  chap¬ 
lain  in  the  German  division  of  Burgoyne’s  army.  A  son  of  Dr.  Theobald, 
Ernst  Philip,  was  for  many  years  a  physician  in  Wiscasset,  venerated  and 
beloved  by  the  entire  county. 

Rumor  says  that  the  contention  for  the  right  to  name  the  new  township 
lay  between  these  two  men,  and  if  so,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  name 
“Fayette”  was  proposed  by  Major  Polereczky  in  honor  of  the  man  from 
the  Upper  Loire,  Marie  Jean  Paul  Roch  Yves  Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  who  advocated  a  constitutional  kingdom  in  his  own  land,  and 
who,  like  himself,  had  come  to  this  country  under  General  Rochambeau; 
while  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Ernst  Frederick  Theobald,  who  came  from  Dor- 
nigheim,  Hesse  Hanau,  near  Frankfurt  am  Main,  sponsored  the  winning 
name  of  “Dresden”;  which  in  view  of  the  number  of  French  settlers  then 
residing  in  the  west  precinct  of  Pownalborough,  would  suggest  a  triumph 
for  the  minority. 

According  to  tradition  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  governor  to  decide  upon 
the  name  of  any  new  town  which  was  then  in  doubt,  but  it  is  thought  im¬ 
probable  that  Samuel  Adams,  then  occupying  the  gubernatorial  office,  should 
have  sponsored  a  German  name  for  a  Massachusetts  town.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  petition  sent  to  the  General  Court  by  the  west  parish  for 
incorporation  lacked  a  name  for  the  desired  township  and  that  Dresden  was 
supplied  by  someone  having  no  particular  interest  in  the  matter. 

In  a  letter  written  by  John  Adams  to  William  Tudor  many  years  later  he 
said: 

I  am  sorry  that  the  name  of  Pownalborough  has  been  changed  to  that  of  Dresden; 
that  of  a  virtuous  and  sensible  man  to  that  of  a  scene  of  frivolity.  Pownal  was  a  Whig, 
a  friend  of  liberty,  a  lover  of  his  country,  and  he  considered  North  America  part  of  his 
country  as  much  as  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  the  newly  incorporated  town  has  ever  since  been  known 
by  the  name  of  Dresden. 

The  extreme  difficulty  with  which  any  concerted  effort  could  be  carried 
out  in  a  town  spread  over  such  an  extensive  area  as  Pownalborough  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  At  that  time,  when  its  roads  were  ill  defined  and  rough,  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  scattered  through  the  wilderness,  it  was  inconvenient  and  often  im¬ 
possible  to  notify  these  inhabitants  of  town  meetings  and  court  sessions,  and 
great  effort  was  required  of  them  to  attend  those  gatherings.  In  fact 
they  were  not  infrequently  driven  to  the  expedient  of  having  town  meet¬ 
ings  in  two  places,  one  in  the  west  precinct,  the  former  Frankfort  plantation, 
and  the  other  in  the  east  precinct  at  Wiscasset  Point. 

A  few  years  after  its  incorporation  the  people  of  Pownalborough  realized 
that  the  settlement  on  the  Sheepscot,  being  older  and  having  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants,  as  well  as  a  more  reliable  water  approach,  should  have 
been  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  courts.  In  1765  eighty-six  of  the  settlers 
signed  a  petition  for  the  division  of  the  town  which  was  sent  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  not  then  granted,  in  fact  the  dismemberment 
of  Pownalborough  did  not  take  place  for  nearly  thirty  years  after  its  incor¬ 
poration,  when  in  answer  to  the  following  petition  New  Milford  (Aina) 
and  Dresden  were  set  off,  and  the  next  year  the  courts  were  transferred  to 
Wiscasset. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts:  Humbly  shew  the  subscribers  (a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose)  that  on  the  fourth  day  of  April  last  the  Town  of  Pownalborough,  taking  into 
consideration  the  great  extent  of  the  Town,  and  the  great  inconvenience  of  attend¬ 
ing  meetings  and  conducting  Town  affairs,  did  then  Vote  Unanimously  that  Said  Town 
should  be  set  off  from  Said  Town  into  a  separate  and  distinct  Town  from  Said  Pownal¬ 
borough  by  the  now  line  of  said  Parish. 

Wherefore  your  Petitioners  pray  that  your  honours  would  confirm  the  doings  of 
Said  Town  in  this  matter  and  that  Said  West  Parish  may  be  erected  into  a  Town  by 
the  name  of  Fayette ,  and  that  the  Said  North  Parish  may  be  erected  into  a  Town  by 
the  name  Milford  or  by  such  other  name  or  names  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  your  Honours, 
and  that  Said  Towns  may  be  invested  with  all  privileges,  and  immunities  of  other  towns 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  your  petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  Pray. 

Signed 


(. June ,  1794) 
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The  Prayer  of  this  petition  was  granted  and  the  two  towns  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  viz:  Dresden  and  New  Milford. 

After  the  breaking  up  of  Pownalborough,  Wiscasset  continued  to  bear 
the  parent  name,  but  in  the  end  a  more  specific  name  was  required  to  desig¬ 
nate  this  precise  locality  which  had  long  been  known  as  Wiscasset  Point  so  a 
petition  was  sent: 

To  the  Honourable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court  assem¬ 
bled:  The  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Pownalborough  in  the  County 
of  Lincoln,  by  their  agent  David  Payson,  respectfully  Sheweth  That,  the  part  of  the 
Town  where  mercantile  business  is  now  transacted  hath  from  the  Original  Settlement 
thereof  to  the  present  time  been  known  and  so  called  by  the  name  of  Wiscasset ,  that  for 
many  years  last  past  the  whole  of  Said  Town,  has  by  common  consent  been  called  and 
distinguished  by  the  last  mentioned  name  and  by  that  name  the  Said  Town  has  been 
recognized  in  numerous  States  of  the  United  States.  That  by  reason  of  Said  Towns 
having  two  names  aforesaid,  your  Petitioners  have  often  been  incommoded  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  Strangers  embarrassed  and  perplexed.  Wherefore  they  pray  that  the  name  of 
Said  Town  be  altered  and  called  in  the  future  by  the  name  of  Wiscasset,  and  that  the 
Inhabitants  of  Said  Town,  may  have,  retain  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  Immumities, 
privileges  and  advantages  by  Said  last  mentioned  name  as  they  might  or  could  by  the 
name  of  Pownalborough  and  as  in  Duty  Bound  will  ever  Pray. 

David  Payson 
A  gent  for  the  Inhabitants  of 
Pownalborough ,  May  21,  1802. 

Twenty  days  later  its  former  name  of  Pownalborough  was  discarded  by 
the  east  precinct  which  has  ever  since  been  known  solely  as  Wiscasset. 

The  line  of  early  research  relevant  to  the  towns  of  Aina,  Dresden,  Swan 
Island  and  Wiscasset,  is  of  necessity  the  same,  for  they  were  four  sister 
towns  belonging  to  old  Pownalborough  and  so,  until  the  setting  off  of  Aina 
and  Dresden,  which  latter  town  took  Swan  Island,  their  history  was  identi¬ 
cal.  Wiscasset,  as  though  loth  to  renounce  her  maiden  name,  was  the  last  of 
them  all  to  bear  the  name  of  Pownalborough. 


Beginning  the  Town 

Coincident  with  the  founding  of  a  town  came  the  selection  of  town  offi¬ 
cers  whose  responsibility  it  was  to  preserve  law  and  order  and  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  discharge  of  such  duties  devolved  upon 
the  prominent  men  who  in  this  village  were  obliged  to  be  members  of  the 
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parish  church  or  not  be  elected  to  public  offices.  Although  these  appointments 
differed  in  each  township  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  district,  the 
primitive  necessities  of  most  townships  were  identical.  About  twenty  offices 
were  filled  by  men  chosen  at  a  town  meeting  to  regulate  town  affairs.  They 
were: 

Selectmen  or  Fathers  of  the  town. 

Town  Clerk. 

Town  Treasurer. 

Assessors  of  taxes. 

Overseers  of  the  poor. 

School  committee. 

Constables. 

Collectors  of  taxes. 

Surveyors  of  highways. 

Health  officers. 

Fence  viewers. 

Surveyors  of  lumber  and  cullers  of  staves. 

Field  drivers. 

Pound  keepers. 

Sealers  of  weights  and  measurers. 

Measurers  of  fuel. 

Inspectors  of  lime  where  lime  was  burned. 

Cullers  of  fish. 

Tything  men. 

Hog-reeves,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  the 
free  running  of  swine  and  rams  in  the 
highways. 

Auctioneers  were  appointed  by  the  selectmen  as  were  fire  wardens,  in¬ 
cluding  the  night  ward,  hay  wards,  and  in  towns  having  a  waterfront  port¬ 
reeves  or  water  bailiffs,  whose  duty  in  New  England  towns  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  keeping  clean  the  waterfront  and  of  disposing  of  dead  animals 
found  floating  in  the  harbors,  while  in  England  the  office  was  that  of  mayor. 
The  sheriff  (shire-reeve)  was  a  county  official. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  Pownalborough,  we  have  an  amusing 
instance  of  simplicity  in  their  mode  of  electing  town  officers,  a  ballot  of  a 
truly  rural  nature.  By  an  order  of  the  Massachusetts  Court,  corn  and  beans 
were  used  in  voting  for  councillors,  the  corn  for  the  yeas,  the  beans  for  the 
nays.  For  putting  in  more  than  one  kernel  of  corn,  or  one  bean  for  the  choice 
or  refusal  of  a  candidate,  the  law  imposed  a  heavy  penalty. 
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The  Arnold  expedition  to  Quebec  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  historic  inci¬ 
dent,  as  the  story  of  the  love  affair  between  Aaron  Burr  and  Jacatacua,  the 
native  Indian  maiden,  is  the  most  romantic  tradition  that  has  come  down  to 
us  in  connection  with  Swan  Island. 

General  Washington  was  commissioned  June  19,  1775,  and  reached  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  July  2,  taking  command  of  the  levies  there  assem¬ 
bled  for  action  against  the  British  garrison  at  Boston.  The  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  had  already  taken  place,  and  Washington’s  work  for  the  ensuing 
months  was  to  bring  about  some  semblance  of  military  discipline,  to  obtain 
ammunition  and  military  stores,  and  to  create  such  a  military  organization 
as  would  unite  the  people  in  the  widely  separated  and  sparsely  settled  parts 
of  a  great  continent. 

When  in  the  early  autumn  an  attack  on  Quebec  by  way  of  the  Kennebec 
River  was  projected,  so  great  was  the  rivalry  among  the  many  rifle  com¬ 
panies  in  camp  at  Cambridge  that  in  order  to  avoid  jealousy  and  ill-feeling 
the  captains  were  allowed  to  draw  lots.  Thus  chance  decided  in  favor  of  the 
companies  of  William  Hendricks,  Matthew  Smith,  and  Daniel  Morgan, 
when  on  September  6,  1775,  the  order  was  given  to  draft  men  for  Quebec 
from  their  regiments.  A  company  of  carpenters  was  sent  forward  to  Agry’s 
Point,  about  two  miles  below  Gardiner  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Kennebec, 
where  two  hundred  and  twenty  bateaux  required  by  the  expedition  were 
being  built. 

The  entire  force  of  volunteers  was  composed  of  three  companies  of  rifle¬ 
men  and  two  battalions  of  musketeers  to  the  number  of  nearly  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  men.  The  camp  attendants,  officers’  servants,  guides  and  a  few  men 
who  enlisted  on  the  Kennebec  must  have  increased  this  number  to  nearly 
twelve  hundred. 

The  Arnold  expedition,  which  marched  from  Cambridge  to  Newbury- 
port,  sailed  from  the  latter  place  on  September  nineteenth,  and  after  a  few 
misadventures  such  as  the  Swallow  striking  a  rock  at  the  outset  which  forced 
her  to  put  back,  and  the  straying  away  into  the  Sheepscot  River  of  the 
Abigail  and  the  Conway  which  vessels  found  their  way  through  the  Sasanoa 
and  rejoined  the  main  squadron  in  the  Kennebec,  reached  Pownalborough 
the  second  day  after  leaving  Newburyport. 
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The  journal  of  Henry  Dearborn  contains  the  following  entry: 

September  21,  reached  Swan  Island.  Went  on  shore  with  some  of  my  officers,  and 
stayed  all  night. 

September  22,  Passed  Fort  Richmond  at  eleven,  and  Pownalborough  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Court  House  and  goal,  good  settlements.  Arrived  at  four  at  the  place  where 
our  batteaux  were  built. 

23rd  to  27th  at  Fort  Western. 

General  Dearborn,  at  that  time  Captain  Dearborn,  was  at  Fort  Western 
with  Arnold  and  Burr. 

Here  at  Pownalborough  Col.  Benedict  Arnold  was  supplied  with  plans 
and  charts  by  Maj.  Samuel  Goodwin  as  appears  in  the  following  letter: 

Pownalborough ,  (Maine) 

October  17,  1775. 

To  His  Excellency  George  Washington,  Esq. 

Sir: 

According  to  your  Excellency’s  verbal  orders,  by  Col.  Benedict  Arnold,  I  supplied 
him  with  a  plan  of  the  sea-coast,  from  Cape  Elizabeth  to  Penobscot,  and  the  river  Ken¬ 
nebec  to  the  several  heads  thereof  and  the  several  carrying  places  to  Ammeguntick 
Pond5  and  the  Chaudiere  River  (which  Ammeguntick  empties  into  said  Chaudiere 
River,  which  Chaudiere  empties  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  about  four  miles  above 
Quebeck),  and  the  passes  and  carrying  places  to  Quebeck;  and  also  made  several  small 
plans  for  each  department,  for  their  guide;  and  also  gave  him  a  copy  of  a  journal  which 
represented  all  the  quick  water  and  carrying  places  to  and  from  Quebeck,  both  ways, 
viz.,  east  and  west;  the  west  is  the  way  to  go,  and  the  east  the  way  to  come  .  .  . 

I  think  it  would  be  for  the  general  interest  for  you  to  have  a  copy  of  said  plan,  etc., 
and  then  you  would  be  a  judge  of  what  would  best  be  done.  It  hath  been  a  great  cost 
and  labour  to  me  to  obtain  those  plans,  etc.,  and  make  them.  Sir,  if  you  think  it  worth 
your  notice,  and  will  give  orders  therefor,  I  will  copy  one  for  you,  and  wait  on  you  with 
it,  and  give  you  the  best  intelligence  I  can,  as  I  think  I  know  as  much  of  this  country 
as  anyone,  as  I  have  been  travelling,  surveying  and  settling  this  part  ever  since  the 

year  1750.  .  .  .  Samuel  Goodwin 

N.  B.  Mr.  Reuben  Colburn  informed  me  you  wanted  a  plan.  I  thus  began  it  about  3 
weeks  before  Col.  Arnold  arrived. 

Two  Indian  scouts  joined  the  army  at  Fort  Western— Sabattis,  a  Penob¬ 
scot  Indian,  and  a  St.  Francis  (possibly  a  Wawenock)  Indian— also  a  guide 
named  Frederick  Jaquin  (called  Jakins)  who  then  lived  at  Ticonic  Falls6 

5.  Lake  Megantic. 

6.  Maine  Historical  Society  Collections,  I,  510. 
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(Waterville)  and  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  Huguenot  family  of  Jaquin 
living  in  Pownalborough.  Jeremiah  Getchell  was  another  local  guide  on  the 
Arnold  expedition. 

The  batteaux  for  the  expedition  were  furnished  by  Maj.  Reuben  Col¬ 
burn  whose  house  at  Pittston  is  near  Agry’s  Point  where  the  shipyard  was 
located. 

The  Arnold  expedition  has  been  commemorated  by  a  bronze  tablet  on  a 
boulder  in  front  of  Major  Colburn’s  house  bearing  the  following  inscription: 

This  tablet 

marks  the  headquarters  of 

Colonel  Benedict  Arnold 

Sept.  21-23  1775 

when  he  was  the  guest  of 

Major  Reuben  Colburn 

During  the  transfer  of  his  army  of 

1 100  men  and  supplies  from 

The  transports  to  the  220  batteaux 

built  by  Major  Colburn 

For  the  Expedition  to  Quebec. 

To  commemorate  this  event  this  tablet 

is  placed  by 
Samuel  Grant  Chapter 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

I9I3* 

The  account  of  the  expedition  written  by  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey  of  Pownal¬ 
borough  is  as  follows: 

The  governing  powers  of  America  having  determined  to  invade  the  royal  province 
of  Quebeck  provided  an  armament  for  that  important  design.  An  embarkation  was  ap¬ 
pointed  at  Newbury,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  September,  1775,  about  1200  pro¬ 
vincial  forces  arrived  in  the  river  Kennebeck  under  the  command  of  one  Arnold,  a 
jockey7  of  immortal  fame.  Several  companies  of  riflemen  were  in  this  detachment,  and 
with  the  remainder  appeared  to  be  rude  and  undisciplined.  They  scrupled  not  to  rob 
and  plunder  the  inhabitants  in  their  progress,  whilst  several  women  were  debauched  by 
their  pernicious  address. 

At  fort  Western  a  turbulent  insurrection  happened  among  them,  which  all  the  au¬ 
thority  of  their  officers  was  unable  to  compose.  Before  the  quarrel  subsided  a  number 
of  guns  were  discharged,  and  one  man  killed  on  the  spot.  The  principal  commanders, 
not  daring  to  inflict  any  capital  punishment,  sent  back  the  offender  to  Cambridge,  but 
whether  he  received  any  correction  or  not  I  am  uncertain.  Two  hundred  bateaux  were 

7.  Lossing  in  Field.  Book  of  the  Revolution ,  says  that  Arnold  was  a  dealer  in  horses. 
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built  at  Colburn’s,  seven  miles  above  Pownalborough,  but  both  the  workmanship  and 
materials  were  found  upon  trial  to  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  season  was  now  far  advanced,  the  nights  cold  and  foggy,  storms  and  piercing 
winds  from  the  north  very  frequent,  and  besides  which  rendered  the  attempt  more  in¬ 
supportable,  the  soldiers  were  chiefly  natives  of  a  milder  climate.  Arnold,  however,  de¬ 
termined  to  surmount  all  these  obstacles,  and  to  force  a  passage  through  almost  im¬ 
penetrable  forests,  to  ascend  the  rapid  torrents,  and  climb  over  those  rugged  moun¬ 
tains  which  rose  to  intercept  his  progress.  On  the  first  of  October  he  began  his  march 
from  Cushnoc,  but  before  he  had  reached  the  height  of  land  (by  which  we  understand 
that  mountainous  country  which  lies  between  New  England  and  the  province  of  Cana¬ 
da)  above  ioo  men  had  deserted,  being  reduced  by  constant  fatigues,  colds,  and  unac¬ 
customed  hardships  to  mere  skeletons. 

At  length,  provisions  beginning  to  fail,  Col.  Innis,8the  second  in  command,  abandoned 
the  enterprise,  and  returned  with  his  whole  division  of  250  men.  Arnold  proceeded 
with  the  remainder  through  incredible  difficulties  and  dangers  which  occurred  to  hin¬ 
der  his  progression.  The  men  were  frequently  constrained  to  wade  as  deep  as  their 
middles  and  to  haul  their  batteaus  up  the  rapids  and  cataracts;  and  to  increase  their 
labour  and  distress  the  waters  were  beginning  to  congeal  and  the  snows  to  descend,  and 
frequently  when  they  had  dragged  a  boat  with  all  this  extreme  difficulty  to  reach  the 
summit  of  the  falls,  it  would  suddenly  break  away  and  dash  in  pieces  against  the  rocks. 
By  such  unfortunate  accidents  they  lost  great  quantities  of  provision,  which  added 
greatly  to  their  affliction  and  anxiety.  When  Arnold  approached  the  lake  of  Ama- 
guntacook  he  persuaded  one  Frederick  Jacqueen  and  two  Indians  to  advance  forwards 
with  letters  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  inviting  them  to  rebel  against  his  Majesty, 
and  to  unite  in  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty.  Nothing  could  be  more  impudent  and 
absurd  than  these  proposals  to  the  Canadians,  since  a  principal  pretence  of  the  present 
quarrel  was  the  indulgence  which  Great  Britain  had  given  to  this  country.  The  Indians 
insisted  upon  carrying  the  letters,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  upper  settlements  on  the 
Chaudiere,  instead  of  communicating  them  to  the  people  they  delivered  them  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Louiere  who  enjoyed  a  pension  from  the  king.  This  gentleman,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  principle  of  gratitude  to  his  sovereign,  carried  both  the  letters  and  In¬ 
dians  into  Quebeck,  whilst  Jacqueen  was  obliged  to  flee  with  precipitation  back  to  his 
commander. 

Arnold,  inflamed  with  ambition,  was  not  discouraged  at  these  disappointments,  but 
boldly  pursued  his  fortune  through  the  wilds  of  the  forest — for  men  when  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  wicked  and  unjust  cause  are  more  resolute  than  those  who  appear  in  de¬ 
fence  of  truth  and  virtue.  At  length  this  army,  oppressed  with  nakedness,  hunger,  cold, 
nastiness,  disease,  and  vermin,  reached  the  confines  of  Canada  and  began  to  descend  the 
rapid  and  dangerous  river  of  Chaudiere,  which  empties  itself  into  the  St.  Laurence  a 
little  above  Quebeck.  But  these  miserable  wretches,  having  exhausted  their  provisions, 
were  quickly  reduced  to  all  the  terrors  of  famine.  They  had,  besides,  worn  out  their 
shoes,  torn  their  garments  to  pieces,  and  were  almost  devoured  with  lice.  In  this  ragged, 

8.  Col.  Roger  Enos  who  had  a  battalion  of  musketmen. 
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loathsome,  and  starving  condition  they  were  constrained  to  abandon  the  river,  having 
lost  all  their  bateaus)  and  to  ramble  through  impervious  thickets,  dismal  swamps,  and 
half-frozen  bogs.  In  this  alarming  and  distressful  situation  they  selected  a  party  of  the 
stoutest  fellows  and  sent  them  forward  to  the  French  settlements  in  order  to  procure  a 
supply  of  provisions.  The  feeble  multitude  followed,  after  daily  leaving  some  of  their 
companions  to  perish,  and  to  lie  unburied  on  the  ground,  a  prey  to  the  savage  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  wilderness.  As  they  advanced  along  the  gloomy  woods,  to  increase  their 
astonishment,  and  if  possible  to  render  their  misery  more  acute,  they  overtook  those 
persons  from  whom  they  expected  relief  lying  dead  in  large  companies  in  the  way.  No 
venison  or  any  kind  of  refreshment  could  be  procured,  and  the  whole  army  had  no  other 
subsistence  for  several  days  except  the  flesh  and  broth  of  a  dog. 

Having  suffered  every  calamity  which  human  nature  was  able  to  sustain,  they  ar¬ 
rived,  600  in  number,  before  the  city  of  Quebeck,  after  losing  by  sickness,  famine  and 
other  accidents  no  less  than  300  souls.  Had  these  soldiers  been  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
justice,  no  person  could  refrain  from  tears  at  their  unhappy  situation.  But  as  the  matter 
stood,  though  every  honest  and  virtuous  man  must  detest  the  principles  upon  which 
they  proceeded,  yet  no  person  of  real  tenderness  and  humanity  can  forbear  to  com¬ 
miserate  and  lament  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  creatures  so  unhappily  deluded  to  their 
own  destruction. 

But  to  pursue  the  history  of  these  daring  adventurers  a  little  farther.  It  was  on  the 
14th  of  November  they  made  their  appearance  before  the  city,  and  gave  notice  of  their 
arrival  by  three  huzzas,  which  was  answered  by  a  discharge  of  cannon  from  the  walls. 
This  unexpected  salutation  inspired  some  disagreeable  sensations,  and  induced  them  to 
scamper  away  with  all  possible  hurry  and  expedition.  They  retreated  several  miles  up 
the  river,  and  tarried  eight  or  ten  days  for  the  arrival  of  Montgomery,  being  constrained 
to  travel  barefoot  either  upon  frozen  ground,  or  to  wander  through  new  fallen  snow, 
Montgomery,  elevated  with  success  at  Montreal,  expected  to  carry  the  city  without  the 
formality  of  a  siege,  and  sent  a  message  to  demand  it,  conceived  in  very  haughty  and 
imperious  terms,  but  General  Carleton  denied  admittance  to  the  flag  unless  they  in¬ 
tended  to  implore  the  king’s  clemency.  Having  received  this  repulse,  the  two  Generals 
continued  pelting  the  city  with  very  little  effect  from  the  9th  of  December  to  the  31st, 
when  they  attempted  to  storm  the  lower  town.  It  is  sufficiently  known  that  Montgomery 
fell  in  this  attempt,  and  his  forces,  amounting  to  700,  repulsed  by  the  bravery  of  50 
men,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  John  Coffin,  a  native  of  Boston.  Arnold  about  the  same 
time  made  another  attack  with  between  six  and  seven  hundred  at  the  north  end  of  the 
lower  town.  He  was  wounded  upon  his  first  approach  and  carried  off  by  six  of  his  at¬ 
tendants,  while  the  remainder  of  his  party  entered  the  barrier,  which  was  defended  by 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  without  any  further  opposition  than  the  firing  of  a  single  gun. 
The  Captain  who  commanded  the  post,  and  his  whole  company,  were  taken  prisoners. 
But  General  Carleton  perceiving  the  situation  of  affairs,  sent  two  detachments  to  op¬ 
pose  their  progress,  whilst  a  third  party  marched  round  upon  their  backs  and  assaulted 
them  with  undaunted  resolution.  The  rebels  finding  themselves  between  two  fires 
quickly  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to  the  number  of  532,  after  having  above 
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ioo  killed  on  the  spot,  while  the  royal  party  lost  only  the  brave  Lieut.  Anderson  and 
five  or  six  privates.  Some  of  those  men  who  were  conducted  by  Arnold  through  the 
wilderness  happened  to  be  absent  upon  the  island  of  Orleans,  and  escaped  at  present  only 
to  suffer  if  possible  still  greater  calamities.  For  after  enduring  all  the  severities  of  this 
rigorous  climate,  and  losing  their  companions  by  sickness  and  cruel  fatigue,  the  remain¬ 
der,  a  very  small  number,  were  driven  with  other  rebel  forces  from  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  on  the  6th  of  May,  1776.  They  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  utmost  terror 
and  precipitation  and  threw  away  their  arms  that  they  might  run  the  faster.  But  in  their 
flight  they  were  first  obstructed  and  then  insulted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  finally  over¬ 
taken  by  the  royal  troops,  who  killed  some  and  took  others  prisoners,  so  that  an  in¬ 
considerable  remnant  escaped  to  relate  the  woeful  history  of  their  misfortunes. 


The  Definition  of  Wiscasset 

Wiscasset,  originally  the  east  precinct  of  Pownalborough,  and  the  last  of 
the  four  sister  towns  to  part  with  the  sonorous  name  of  the  mother  settle¬ 
ment,  received,  in  1802,  the  name  it  has  since  borne.  Although  regarded  by 
most  authorities  as  an  Indian  locative  word,  or  place-name,  its  origin,  as 
well  as  its  import  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  philologists,  and  so  diverse 
have  been  the  attempts  to  define  its  etymology  and  interpretation  that  a  few 
of  the  hypothetical  arguments  advanced  will  be  given  in  the  hope  of  assist¬ 
ing  future  students  to  discover  its  true  meaning  and  root. 

The  first  attempt  at  its  solution  appears  to  have  been  made  during  the 
first  year  of  the  nineteenth  century— Indian  days  then  were  not  as  far  off 
as  now— when  Rev.  Alden  Bradford  gave  as  its  meaning:  the  “confluence 
of  three  rivers,”  or  “the  meeting  of  the  waters”— a  name  peculiarly  apt  as 
applied  to  the  Sheepscot  River  with  its  tidal  idiosyncrasy  at  the  narrows, 
where  three  rivers  join,  but  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  it  lacked  Indian 
roots. 

Rev.  Edward  Ballard,  in  Geographical  Names  on  the  Coast  oj  Maine ,  says  of 
the  import  of  Wiscasset: 

Wiscasset,  called  by  the  Indians  Wichcasset,  has  been  thought  to  mean  “the  con¬ 
fluence  of  three  waters”  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  composition  of  the  word  to  sustain 
the  definition.  The  same  may  be  said  of  “The  place  of  Springs.”  Its  origin,  like  that  of 
the  last  word,  (i.e.  Wichacowick)  Witsch  kowass,  plural  of  koe\  -ety  locative;  Wich- 
kwass-et,  Place  of  Pine-tree  Cones,  or  Pine-cones-place. 

J.  Hammond  Trumbull  of  Hartford,  considered  an  eminent  authority  on 
Indian  names,  defined  the  word  Wiscasset  as  “A  place  of  yellow  pines,”  but 
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when  we  recall  the  fact  that  the  yellow  pine  is  now  seldom,  if  ever,  found 
north  of  Virginia,  this  definition  cannot  be  accepted,  unless  it  be  found  that 
they  once  grew  here. 

Joseph  Wood,  the  erstwhile  editor  of  the  Seaside  Oracle ,  and  an  historian 
and  antiquary  of  no  mean  ability,  thought  the  word  was  of  Saxon  origin  5  a 
propos  of  which  he  cited  two  early  forms,  “Wichcassick”  and  “Wichcassel,” 
which  appear  in  documents  and  records ;  “wich”  meaning  a  town  or  bend  in 
the  river,  a  harbor ;  and  “cassel,”  a  camp  or  fortress;  “Wichcassel”  a  town 
or  military  post,  or  a  settlement  in  a  bay,  bend  of  a  river  or  harbor,  i.  e., 
harbor-town. 

Professor  Henry  L.  Masta  of  Ottawa  writes: 

While  I  am  not  positive  that  my  explanation  is  perfect,  I  am  quite  sure  that  Wis- 
casset  has  no  reference  whatever  to  land,  as  meadow,  forest,  field;  to  water,  as  sea, 

lake,  river;  to  mountain,  rock,  nor  to  any  material  thing . It  is  no  wonder  that 

you  could  not  find  its  root. 

It  must  be  a  nickname  given  to  an  Indian.  That  is  not  strange.  It  is  done  up  to  this 
day.  Sometimes  the  father  and  sons,  each  has  his  own  name.  The  names  so  given  have 
a  meaning  but  sometimes  are  so  altered,  that  it  is  hard  after  hundreds  of  years  to  find 
their  meaning.  The  only  alteration  in  Wiscasset  is  the  “s”  instead  of  uc”  in  the  first 
syllable.  It  should  be  Wiccasset.  The  last  syllable,  “et”  has  never  been  changed  but  it  is 
not  grammatical ;  it  should  be  id  instead  of  et. 

Wiccassid  means:  He  is  building  a  house. 

I  imagine  he  was  the  first  Indian  who  owned  a  house  there  and  it  was  a  great  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  whites  and  other  Indians. 

Professor  William  F.  Ganong,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  Indian  place 
names  analyzes  Wiscasset  as  follows: 

I  find  early  recorded  forms  of  the  word  given  as  Whiscasick  in  1750  and  1758.  This 
root  Wis-  or  Whis-  is  identical  with  forms  of  Wes-,  Oues-,  etc.  found  in  the  prefix  of 
many  place-names  in  Maine  (Weskeag,  or  Whiskeag,  near  Bath,  Wessawaskeag  at 
Thomaston;  Acicac,  Wechecak,  &c,  occuring  several  times  in  the  Maritime  Provinces), 
in  all  cases  applied  to  tidal  creeks,  usually  if  not  always  bordered  with  salt-marshes.  The 
tidal  idea  involves,  apparently,  the  idea  of  the  tide  running  out,  as  in  the  6si’kkat, 
(=wheshikat)  of  Rasle’s  Abnaki  Dictionary,  p.  493,  though  it  may  involve  the  root  esk , 
the  stem  for  many  words  meaning,  hay,  grass  &c.  In  any  case  this  idea  of  a  creek  that 
runs  dry  (or  nearly)  with  low  tide,  and  is  commonly  if  not  always  bordered  with 
salt-marsh,  offers  a  consistent  interpretation  of  the  main  root  in  Wiscasset.  The  second 
root  -ass-  or  -ess-  seems  clearly  the  diminutive,  meaning  little,  and  the  terminal  -t-  is  as 
clearly  the  locative  termination,  caught  by  the  English  either  as  -k  or  -t,  and  usually 
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familiarized  in  time  to  -t.  The  word  would  thus  mean,  “the  little  tidal  creek,”  the  idea 
of  a  marsh  border  being  more  or  less  implied.  Wesecakchich-k,  (=  Wesekashish-k) 
meaning  little  marsh  creek}  occurs  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

As  confirmation,  I  find  that  Williamson’s  History  of  Maine,  1832,  I,  p.  54  speaks 
of  a  salt  marsh  of  IOOO  acres  near  Wiscasset,  as  if  important  in  the  early  settlement; 
but  my  local  knowledge  is  wanting  to  follow  it  farther. 

The  following  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  definition  of  the  word  Wis¬ 
casset  was  submitted  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm,  a  recognized  author¬ 
ity  on  Maine  Indians. 

Wiscasset  is  located  about  thirteen  miles  up  the  salt  Sheepscot  River, 
whose  waters  continue  to  be  brackish  for  five  miles  above  the  large  basin 
which  forms  its  harbor.  With  the  single  exception,  Marsh  River,  a  tidal 
stream  which  enters  it  on  the  east  and  drains  extensive  salt  marshes,  no 
important  streams  come  into  the  Sheepscot  River  below  Sheepscot  Falls, 
but  several  small  ones,  of  fresh  water,  enter  it  from  the  surrounding  hills. 

This  harbor  which  is  wide  and  deep  and  almost  entirely  landlocked  can 
be  approached  by  ships  straight  from  the  ocean,  the  lower  Sheepscot  having 
in  it,  just  below  the  harbor,  a  sharp  double  bend,  with  narrows  where  the 
unobstructed  tide  runs  deep  and  strong.  Its  banks  are  high  and  ledgy,  reach¬ 
ing  in  some  places  the  height  of  palisades,  and  its  channel  of  sufficient  depth 
to  make  the  harbor  accessible  to  deep  draught  vessels.  It  has  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  on  the  coast  and  its  importance  to  shipping  in  the  early  days 
made  the  town  the  county  seat  of  all  eastern  Maine.  The  harbor  has  another 
outlet,  called  Back  River,  running  to  the  ocean  through  Montsweag  Bay, 
which  is  of  secondary  importance  and  does  not  affect  the  Indian  name  of  the 
place. 

History  of  the  Indian  word  Wiscasset. 

An  Indian  deed  to  George  Davie  dated  December  15,  1664  and  recorded  August, 
1666,  (York  Deeds,  Vol.  II,  folio  8)  conveys  land  “on  ye  North  West  side  of 
Whichacasecke  Bay  &  Mountsweck  bay,”  thus  locating  (in  part)  the  present  town  of 
Wiscasset  and  giving  as  a  bound  the  harbor  to  the  eastward.  Therefore  the  name  Wis¬ 
casset  originally  applied  to  the  water  before  the  town ,  and  explanations  involving  land- 
meanings  are  more  or  less,  though  perhaps  not  entirely,  ruled  out. 

Another  conveyance,  dated  December  21,  1663  (York  Deeds,  Vol.  XVI,  page  — ) 
speaks  of  Wichcaseege  and  Montswege  Bays.  Later  forms  of  the  word  are: 

1719.  Wichcasseck  Bay  (York  Deeds,  IX:  89,  188) 

1758.  Whiscassick,  Whisacasick  (James  Cargill’s  petition  in  Me.  Hist.  Colls.,  Docu¬ 
mentary  Series,  XXIV:  92,  93) 
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Form  for  study. 

Whichacaseckey  1664,  seems  the  best  form  for  use.  It  contains  the  full  number  of  sylla¬ 
bles.  The  ch  in  the  first  syllable  is  sharp  and  well  defined.  The  ending  is  a  clean  loca¬ 
tive.  In  Cargill’s  late  form  (1758)  the  sharp  tch  sound  is  broken  down  to  an  s  and  the 
root  is  blurred. 

In  Whichacasecke,  the  last  syllable  is  a  locative  equal  to  eky  “at  the”. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  word,  whichacas y  the  middle  syllable  so  often  disappears  that 
it  makes  possible  that  whicha  is  one  root  and  cas  another.  These  we  will  examine  duly. 

The  form  Wiscasset  seems  to  be  a  softened  form,  broken  down  by  the  whites 
through  confusion  with  Whiskeag  to  the  westward,  near  Bath,  and  Wessaweskeag  to 
the  east,  near  Thomaston,  which  both  come  from  a  different  root.  The  original  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  Whicha-cas-ek.  We  would  translate  “at  the  outlet”,  river  understood. 

Explanations  proposed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  in  detail  most  of  the  explanations  in  print.  Where  there 
is  entire  disagreement  among  students  of  the  language,  the  suggestions  of  amateurs,  like 
Dr.  Ballard  and  others,  are  hardly  worth  discussing.  Even  the  Indians  do  not  at  all 
agree  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  work.  Everything  depends  upon  what  roots  are  chosen, 
and  if  there  is  variance  here,  the  meanings  given  by  experts  must  differ  widely;  the 
test  of  the  right  one  will  depend  very  largely  upon  how  well  it  fits  the  place,  as  well  as 
upon  how  closely  it  follows  Indian  ways  of  compounding  words. 

The  following  are  several  interpretations  : 

I.  By  Rev.  Alden  Bradford  before  1800,  “the  meeting  of  three  waters.”  Prof.  W. 
F.  Ganong  wrote  in  a  letter,  July  5,  1932,  “There  seem  to  be  no  roots  in  the  word. 
Presumably  the  letters  ass  have  been  mistaken  for  nassy  meaning  three ;  but  such  an  in¬ 
terpretation  is  impossible  for  the  n  is  indispensable  in  the  root  and  would  not  be  omitted 
from  a  place-name.  Moreover,  it  is  very  unusual,  if  not  unprecedented,  for  a  numeral 
to  occur  in  the  middle  of  a  word.” 

II.  Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong’s  own  suggestion,  made  in  the  same  letter,  “the  little  tidal 
creek”  is  equally  untenable  because  it  does  not  fit  the  place.  He  had  only  the  late  weak 
forms  to  work  upon  and  took  “the  root  Wis-  or  Whis-y  identical  with  forms  of  Wes-y 
Oues-y  etc.  found  in  the  prefix  of  many  place-names  in  Maine,”  “in  all  cases  applied 
to  tidal  creeks,  usually  if  not  always  bordered  by  salt-marshes.”  This  is  a  perfect  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  tributary  coming  into  Wiscasset  Harbor  from  the  eastward,  but  the  old 
Indian  deed,  unknown  to  Prof.  Ganong,  is  proof  that  the  original  word  meant  some¬ 
thing  else;  for  Whichacaseake  Bay  of  the  deed  is  no  small  tidal  creek.  The  locality 
was  unknown  to  Prof.  Ganong  and  with  only  Cargill’s  weak  forms  to  work  with,  he 
had  no  clue  to  the  older  forms  of  the  word. 

III.  Chief  Joseph  Laurent,  of  the  St.  Francis  tribe  near  Quebec,  wrote:  “Wiscassut 
is  said  to  mean,  at  the  yellow  pines.”  (New  Familiar  Abenakis  and  English  Dialogues, 
1884,  p.  222.)  The  objection  to  this  is  that  the  roots  he  used,  wizowi,  yellow  and 
koay  a  pine  tree,  do  not  combine ;  for  koay  or  koura  is  the  white  pine  and  only  that,  and 
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no  Indian  would  ever  speak  of  a  yellow  (or  pitch)  pine  as  a  “yellow  white  pine”;  he 
would  have  an  entirely  distinct  word. 

IV.  Mr.  William  B.  Cabot,  who  shares  with  Professor  Ganong  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  our  finest  Indian  experts,  gave  no  interpretation  of  his  own,  but  wrote, 
Oct.  28,  1932,  that  Newell  Lyon,  a  Penobscot  Indian,  had  given  him  the  form  Whet- 
chakasikay  and  the  meaning  assigned  was  “wearing  banks.”  Mr.  Cabot  cited  as  parallels, 
the  Massachusetts  Indian  Wessaguscus,  “where  the  worn  banks  are  high  and  striking” 
and  Saugus,  or  Saugust,  which  “seems  to  be  the  same,  judging  from  the  much  used 
living  sites  there”;  also  the  possiblity  that  Royall’s  River,  or  Westcustogo,  might  be  a 
third  instance  nearer  Wiscasset.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  in  1663,  the  name  Whicha- 
casecke  was  applied  to  a  large  basin  of  water  where  “the  coast  is  sheer  in  most  places” 
and  the  rocky  banks  could  not  be  “worn  away.”  The  jorm  given  by  Lyon  is  identical 
with  the  earliest  recorded  name  of  the  place  (the  difference  in  spelling  not  mattering 
at  all),  but  his  interpretation  is  either  a  guess  or  from  some  root  which  does  not  describe 
the  place. 

V.  My  own  offering  is  based  upon  the  three  forms: 

1664.  Whichacasecke  Bay  (Indian  deed) 

1900.  Whetchakasika  (Newell  Lyon) 

Wichigaskitaywek  (Prof.  J.  Dyneley  Prince  in  Am.  Anthro¬ 
pologist,  New  Series,  XII:  206) 

This  last  word  Professor  Prince  definies  as  the  “outlet  of  a  river”;  from  wechiy  “from, 
out”;  kasky  a  root  meaning  “go  out”;  tegwey  “a  river”,  and  the  locative  ky  signifying 
“at”,  or  some  particular  place.  Where  that  place  is  Professor  Prince  does  not  say;  but 
the  word,  except  for  including  “river”,  suppressed  in  the  other  two  is  the  same  word 
that  goes  back  to  1664.  He  defines  it  as  “the  outlet  of  a  river”;  if  the  others  added  an 
ending  meaning  “the  outlet  of  the  bay”,  the  word  would  still  be  the  same;  or  it  may  be 
simply  “the  outlet”. 

The  word  sauky  or  sa'nky  or  sahk  (all  pronounced  the  same)  is  the  ordinary  word  for 
an  outlet,  or  mouth  of  a  river.  The  word  wetchi ,  or  wechi  or  wetci  is  comparatively  rare. 
It  is  found  in  Rev.  M.  C.  O’Brien’s  manuscript  notes,  as  meaning  “form.”  It  seems  to 
be  involved  in  certain  tide-words,  as  Rasle’s  8ai’khat  (equal  to  wheshikat)  the  ebbing 
tide;  and  in  wich-car-wan-gar-wessin,  ebb  tide;  wichikankut,  “it  comes  in”,  flood 
tide.  There  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the  very  strong  tide  which  flows  through  the 
narrows  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  It  is  more  than  the  ordinary  “discharge”  of  a  river 
at  the  outlet;  it  “comes  out.” 

Only  one  other  place-name  in  Maine  surely,  and  another  probably,  but  not  certainly 
contain  the  same  root  so  far  as  has  been  recognized.  In  both  cases,  as  in  Wiscasset,  the 
Indians  have  great  difficulty  in  expressing  their  idea  in  English.  They  say  they  cannot 
put  it  into  English. 

The  full  name  of  Sunkhaze  Stream,  two  miles  above  Oldtown  is  Wetchi-sankessek 
which  Father  O’Brien  defined  as  “where  one  comes  out”.  Much  the  same  explana¬ 
tion  was  given  Thoreau  by  Joseph  Poll's:  “Suppose  you  going  down  Penobscot,  just 
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like  we,  and  you  see  a  canoe  come  out  of  bank  and  go  along  before  you,  but  you  no  see 
’em  stream.  That  is  Sunkhaze.”  (The  Maine  Woods,  p.—  Riverside  ed.;  p.  302,  first 
edition.)  The  idea  is  of  a  blind  outlet.  It  may  also  involve  the  idea  of  a  bend  which 
shuts  off  the  view  up  a  stream;  for  Sunkhaze  hardly  200  feet  from  the  main  river  makes 
a  right-angled  turn  which  hides  the  course  of  the  stream  entirely;  it  also  is  choked  at 
the  very  mouth  by  two  small  alluvial  islands,  so  that  the  outlet  is  hardly  visible  when 
looking  up  into  it.  The  whole  word  means  “out  of  the  little  outlet  place.” 

The  second  occurrence  may  be  in  the  old  name  for  the  Union  River,  which  enters 
the  sea  at  Ellsworth.  Wech-ko-tetuck,  Wek8kategek  and  Wishtotokwai  are  forms 
taken  down  from  Indians,  but  not  fully  analyzed.  This,  too,  has  an  insignificant  out¬ 
let,  stopped  close  to  the  outlet  by  a  very  high  drop  (now  a  concrete  dam)  and  with  a 
sharp  turn  in  direction  just  above. 

Wiscasset  Bay  shows  the  same  feature  of  an  apparently  closed  entrance.  Large  and 
strong  as  is  the  stream  that  flows  out,  one  can  not  see  what  lies  above  the  bends  at  the 
Narrows.  The  outlet  turns  eastward  at  right  angles  to  the  general  direction  of  the  basin, 
flows  thus  a  short  distance  and  then  turns  at  right  angles  again  to  the  south.  The  en¬ 
trance  is  closed  to  the  view,  as  in  the  case  of  Sunkhaze  and  Union  River,  by  sharp-angled 
bends;  what  “comes  out”  comes  without  warning.  Yet  in  defining  the  word  it  seems 
sufficient  to  call  it  “the  outlet”  and  to  note  the  implication  of  a  strong  tide  flow  and  of 
the  turns. 


Names  oj  the  Proprietors  of  the  Wiscasset  Company 


The  Original  Proprietors 

6/fths 

The  Present  Heirs  &c  of  Ditto 

Hon.  Thomas  Hubbard,  Esq. 

1 

Thomas  Fairweather,  Esq. 

Brig, dr.  Samuel  Waldo 

4 

Will,m.  Wetmore,  Esq.  &  al 

Sr.  William  Pepperell 

1 

Nath,l.  Sparhawk,  Esq.  &  al 

Mr.  T.  Cookson 

1 

Mr.  Moses  Grant  &  al 

Andrew  Tyler 

1 

Mess.  Geo.  Wm.  &  Pepp  Tyler 

Jonn  Tyler 

1 

ditto 

John  Clarke 

1 

Dr.  Howard  &  Mr.  Greenwood 

John  Loring  sold  Trefant 

4 

James  Halsey 

1 

Joseph  Gardner,  Esq. 

Joseph  Hubbard 

1 

Thomas  Fairweather,  Esq. 

Benj,m.  Hallowed,  Esq. 

2 

Robert  Hallowed,  Esq. 

Capt.  Samuel  Prince 

1 

Rev.  Mr.  C.  Robbins  of  Plymouth 

Thomas  Boylston 

2 

Moses  Gill,  Esq. 

Jonas  Clarke,  Esq. 

2 

Mr.  Stephen  Minots  Family 

Charles  Apthorp 

2 

Perez  Morton,  Esq. 

Samuel  Doggett 

2 

William  Doggett  &  al 

Benj,n.  Pemberton,  Esq. 

I 

Joseph  Brightman 

Henry  Howell 

2 

Henry  H.  Williams 

Emmery  &  Gooch 

I 

George  Rogers,  Esq. 

I 

Joseph  Crocker 
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Eben,r.  Hasey  I 

Edward  Gray  2 

Francis  Shaw  i 

Col,n.  Kingsbury  i 

Alexander  Thwait  8 

William  Frost  4 

Charles  Frost  4 

Joseph  Frost  2 

Capt.  Homans  1 

Job  Lewis  8 


64 


Deacon  Chever  of  Charles  Town 
Gray  &  Jackson’s  Family’s 
William  Shaw 
Brigham 

Mr.  March  Rep,r.  from  Newberry 
Judge  Sullivan 
ditto 
ditto 

Benj.  &  Jno.  Homans  &  al 
John  Lowell,  Esq. 


First  Division  oj  Wiscasset  lands  into  settlers 1  lots 


Lot 

No. 

1 

Robert  Lambert 

Lot 

No. 

2 

Will  Groves 

Lot 

No. 

3 

Edward  Herriden 

Lot 

No. 

4 

George  Beal 

Lot 

No. 

5 

Joseph  Winter 

Lot 

No. 

6 

Robert  Lambert 

Lot 

No. 

7 

John  Gray 

Lot 

No. 

8 

Richard  Holbrook 

Lot 

No. 

9 

Obadiah  Allbee 

Lot 

No. 

10 

Abiel  Whitney 

Lot 

No. 

1 1 

James  Pierce 

Lot 

No. 

12 

James  Reves,  who  lived  on  it  for  a  short 
time.  When  he  left  it,  it  was  taken  by 
John  Pomeroy. 

Lot 

No. 

Nehemiah  Ward  on  which  is  a  meadow 
called  Ward’s  meadow. 

Lot 

No. 

14 

Proprietors 

Lot 

No. 

15 

Samuel  Stockbridge 

Lot 

No. 

16 

Jonathan  Williamson 

Lot 

No. 

17 

One  Underwood 

Lot 

No. 

18 

William  Pomeroy 

Lot 

No. 

Benjamin  Pomeroy 

Lot 

No. 

20 

John  Cane  or  Kane 

Lot 

No. 

21 

William  Barnes 

Lot 

No. 

22 

Robert  Hooper 

Lot 

No. 

23 

Thomas  Worringer,  who  lived  on  it  a 

while  and  then  Thomas  Means  or  Mears, 
lived  on  it  and  then  it  was  bought  by 
Caleb  Boyinton  &  his  daughter  Ann. 
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Lot 

No. 

24 

Lot 

No. 

25 

Lot 

No. 

26 

Lot 

No. 

27 

Lot 

No. 

28 

Lot 

No. 

29 

Lot 

No. 

3° 

Lot 

No. 

31 

James  Gray 

Caleb  Boyinton  who  settled  under  the 

Boston  Company 

One  Taylor  (John  Taylor?) 

James  Allen 
Thaddeus  Trafton 
Jabez  Blackledge 

Lived  on  for  a  while  by  John  Silvester 
Samuel  Chapman 


Pownalborough  had,  in  .1764,  a  population  of  889  white  inhabitants. 
There  were  175  families,  161  houses  and  9  negroes.  It  was  at  that  time  and 
for  many  succeeding  years,  the  most  important  town  on  the  Kennebec,  for 
then  the  township  extended  from  that  river  to  the  Sheepscot. 


Wiscasset 

Wiscasset  Point  is  located  in  that  region  which  lies  between  the  ancient 
Pemaquid  patent  and  the  Gorges  grant,  and  was  a  precinct  of  the  ancient 
Sheepscot  Farms.  Records  of  the  old  Plymouth  controversy  show  that  all 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Arrowsic— “Rowsic  Island”— were  governed  at  Pema¬ 
quid,  and  lots  and  tracts  of  land  at  old  Sheepscot  and  Wiscasset  were  then 
granted.  By  this  the  ancient  relations  of  Wiscasset  to  Sheepscot,  in  landed 
interest  and  title,  is  shown. 

In  the  course  of  a  generation,  land  hereabout  began  to  be  valuable  for 
title  and  possession  and  a  few  families  had  settled  at  the  Point,  which,  when 
Pownalborough  was  incorporated,  became  the  east  precinct,  the  name  it 
retained  until  it  was  changed  to  Wiscasset. 

Curiosity  is  always  excited  by  unusual  place  names  and  this  is  evident  in 
regard  to  the  little  New  England  village,  whose  name  is  unique.  Although 
the  appellation  occurs  at  three  points  on  the  globe:  Wiscasset  Cove— its  god¬ 
child  in  Greenland  named  by  Commander  MacMillan  for  his  home  port  5 
a  hotel  at  Mount  Pocono  in  Pennsylvania}  and  a  group  of  mills  in  North 
Carolina}  there  is  no  other  town  save  this  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Wiscasset. 

Although  regarded  by  most  authorities  as  an  Indian  locative  word,  its 
true  definition  is  still  obscure.  Its  two  most  salient  natural  features  are  the 
Great  Rock,  or  headland  on  Fort  Hill  where  the  first  garrison  was  built, 
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called  by  the  Wawenocks,  “Kchipnapskw,”  and  the  narrow  outlet  where 
three  waters  meet  at  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river  that  conceals  the  broad  sheet 
of  water  which  forms  Wiscasset  Bay 

A  Description  of  Wiscasset ,  and  of  the  River  Sheepscot 
By  Rev.  Alden  Bradford ,  Minister  at  Wiscasset ,  S.  H.  Sf 

“ Judge  Sullivan,  in  his  History  of  the  District  of  Maine,  Dr.  Morse,  in 
his  Gazetteer  and  Geography,  and  the  Due  de  Liancourt,  in  his  volume  of 
travels  through  the  United  States  and  Canada,  have  given  some  account  of 
Wiscasset.  But  they  are  very  partial,  and  in  some  instances  erroneous  in 
their  statements ;  and  a  particular  and  accurate  description  of  this  place  and 
river,  though  considerably  celebrated  for  the  nautical  enterprise  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  for  its  great  advantages  with  respect  to  navigation,  has  never 
yet  been  published. 

“Wiscasset  is  situated  on  the  western  branch  of  Sheepscot  river,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  island  of  Seguin;  which  lies  two  miles  off  the  neck, 
or  point  of  land  that  separates  the  entrances  into  the  rivers  Kennebec  and 
Sheepscot.  The  mouth  of  Kennebec  is  very  narrow ;  only  about  half  a  mile; 
and  the  current  exceedingly  rapid.  But  the  entrance  into  Sheepscot,  for 
seven  or  eight  miles  above  Seguin,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  large  bay. 
The  width  gradually  lessens.  But  even  at  the  distance  from  its  mouth,  just 
mentioned,  it  is  two  miles  and  upwards.  Five  miles  below  Wiscasset,  the 
river  becomes  much  more  confined,  and  the  banks  are  high.  In  some  places, 
it  is  little  more  than  half  a  mile.  The  water  is  very  deep,  generally  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  fathoms. 

“In  one  place,  a  mile  below  Wiscasset,  where  the  river  is  only  about  one 
hundred  rods  wide,  there  are  not  more  than  eleven  fathoms.  There  is  not 
less  water  in  any  place  in  the  river,  below  this  settlement :  and  it  is  navigable 
for  the  largest  ships  with  perfect  safety,  as  high  as  this  place.  In  the  year 
1 775,  two  British  men-of-war  came  up  the  river  opposite  the  town.  And 
merchant  ships  of  more  than  five  hundred  tons  are  owned  here;  which  lay 
afleet  at  low  water,  when  loaded,  at  some  of  the  wharves. 

“Against  the  compact  part  of  the  town,  and  for  a  short  distance  above  and 
below,  the  river  is  nearly  a  mile  wide.  The  navigation  is  rather  difficult  for 
large  vessels  above  this  place.  But  those  of  an  hundred  tons  may  safely 

9.  Latin  for  member  of  the  Historical  Society,  that  is,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
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ascend  about  four  miles  higher  up  the  river,  to  New-Castle.  Here  is  a  fall 
of  water,  which  prevents  any  other  craft  than  boats  to  proceed  farther  into 
the  country.  The  tide-water  continues  yet  five  miles  higher,  where  the  river 
is  very  small,  and  fit  only  for  the  business  of  mills ;  several  of  which  are 
here  advantageously  situated. 

“Over  the  river,  half  a  mile  above  the  fall,  there  is  a  toll  bridge,  built 
in  1795,  which  is  six  hundred  feet  in  length. 

“The  land,  where  is  the  compact  and  mercantile  part  of  the  town,  ap¬ 
proaches  to  a  point  j  or,  is  rather  two  sides  of  a  parallelogram ;  the  longest 
of  which  is  the  bank  of  the  river,  lying  about  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.;  and 
the  shortest  side,  the  margin  of  a  small  bay,  or  inlet,  which,  on  the  south  of 
the  settlement,  encroaches  on  the  main  about  one  hundred  and  forty  rods, 
for  the  distance  of  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 

“The  course  of  the  river,  from  its  mouth,  both  above  and  below  Wiscas- 
set,  is  nearly  N.  by  E.  But  in  some  places,  for  short  distances,  it  varies  from 
this  direction.  A  little  below  Wiscasset  point,  it  is  diverted  from  its  general 
course  to  a  N.  W.  one,  where  the  bed  of  the  river  is  narrow 5  but  soon  again 
continues  its  usual  direction. 

“On  the  west  side  of  Sheepscot  river,  near  its  mouth,  is  Parker’s  island. 
This  is  in  Georgetown  3  and  extends  a  few  miles,  when  the  island  of  Jeremy- 
squam  continues  to  bound  this  shore  of  the  river,  within  a  mile  of  Wiscasset 
point.  This  island  extends  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  is  in  some 
places  a  mile  and  a  half  ;  but  generally  from  one  to  half  a  mile  wide.  The 
western  side  of  this  island  is  separated  from  the  southern  part  of  Wiscasset, 
and  from  a  part  of  Woolwich,  (which  is  adjoining  Wiscasset  on  the  S.  W.) 
by  a  cross  river  running  from  Sheepscot,  and  falling  into  the  Kennebec 
opposite  to  Bath,  about  eight  miles  from  its  mouth.  This  cross  river  meets 
the  Sheepscot  about  a  mile  south  of  Wiscasset  point,  where  the  course  of 
this  latter  river,  for  a  short  distance,  makes  a  right  angle  with  its  general 
direction  j  and  thus  a  bay  is  formed  of  about  two  miles  by  one;  which  is 
very  convenient  and  pleasant. 

“The  cross  river  communicating  with  Kennebec,  is  a  great  advantage  to 
Wiscasset.  Lumber  of  all  kinds  is  brought  here  from  various  parts  of  the 
Kennebec,  and  from  Amariscoggin.  Vessels  of  seventy  and  eighty  tons  pass 
through  this  cross  river  loaded.  And  a  new  light  ship  of  400  tons  has  been 
carried  through  here,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  tide  and  current,  which,  in 
some  places,  where  the  river  is  narrow,  is  very  rapid. 
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“Besides  the  great  depth,  and  the  comparative  stillness  of  the  water  in 
Sheepscot,  there  is  another  advantage  for  navigation,  which  it  has  over  most 
other  rivers  in  the  District  of  Maine:  It  is  seldom  obstructed  by  ice  in  the 
coldest  and  longest  winters.  It  has  sometimes  been  known  to  be  frozen,  for 
one  or  two  days,  about  half  the  distance  from  the  Point,  where  is  the  lowest 
wharf,  to  the  narrows ;  that  is,  half  a  mile.  But  even  then,  the  ice  was  easily 
removed.  And  below  this,  it  never  freezes.  Only  once  in  six  years,  though 
there  have  been  several  very  severe  winters  in  this  period,  has  the  river  been 
frozen  as  low  as  the  Point,  and  then  it  continued  only  about  twenty-four 
hours.  A  little  higher,  at  the  most  northern  wharves,  the  ice  is  often  entirely 
across  the  river,  and  sometimes  continues  several  days. 

“The  water  here  flows  and  ebbs  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet ;  generally  about 
twelve ;  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  Boston.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  at 
Portsmouth,  Portland,  and  other  places  between  this  and  Boston,  the  tide 
flows  less  than  in  these  two  harbours. 

“There  are  ten  considerable  wharves  in  this  place,  one  of  which  is  550 
feet  in  length.  It  is  about  eighty  rods  higher  up  the  river  than  that  at  the 
Point,  which  is  adjoining  the  channel  of  the  river,  The  long  wharf  also  runs 
off  to  the  edge  of  the  channel ;  so  that  very  large  vessels,  laden,  are  afleet  at 
these,  when  the  water  is  the  lowest. 

“The  compact  part  of  the  town  consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
dwelling-houses;  some  of  which  are  large  and  elegant.  The  stores  are  nu¬ 
merous;  and  some  of  them  spacious,  and  ornamental  to  the  town.  There  are 
four  streets  running  parallel  with  the  river,  distant  from  one  another  about 
twelve  rods.  These  are  intersected  at  right  angles,  about  eighty  rods  north 
of  the  Point,  by  a  street  140  feet  wide,  passing  down  a  gentle  descent  by  the 
meeting  and  court  houses,  (which  are  handsome  buildings),  in  almost  a 
straight  course  to  the  head  of  the  long  wharf.  This  is  the  main  street  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  village  from  the  W.  and  N.  W.  The  street  leading  out  of  town 
to  the  eastward  is  the  continuation  of  the  third,  which  is  parallel  with  the 
river.  It  leaves  the  main  street  about  fifty  rods  from  the  river,  and  its  course 
is  straight  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  when  it  winds  to  the  N.  E. 

“On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  Wiscasset,  is  the  town  of  Edge¬ 
combe.  The  island  of  Jeremysquam,  which  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sheepscot  below  Wiscasset,  and  as  high  up  as  the  narrows,  before  men¬ 
tioned,  belongs  to  this  town,  and  not  to  Woolwich,  as  Judge  Sullivan  asserts 
in  his  History  of  Maine. 
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“What  is  now  Pownalborough,  (for  Wiscasset10  is  the  Indian  name  of 
the  Point  only,  though  the  village  is  generally  known  by  this  name,)  is 
bounded  N.  and  N.  by  E.  by  New-Milford,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1793:  It  was  before  called  the  north  parish  of  Pownalborough:  On  the 
N.  W.  by  Dresden,  lying  on  the  eastern  bank  of  Kennebec,  which  was  set 
off  from  this  town  at  the  same  time  with  New-Milford:  On  the  W.  and 
S.  W.  it  is  separated  from  Woolwich  by  a  small  stream  called  Monseag,  up 
which  the  tide  flows  some  distance,  from  the  cross  river,  leading  into  Ken¬ 
nebec  ;  and  the  water  of  this  cross  river  washes  the  south  part  of  Pownal¬ 
borough. 

“The  town  extends  nearly  eight  miles  from  S.  by  W.  to  N.  by  E.j  and  is 
four  miles  in  the  opposite  directions.  It  contains  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  families,  and  two  thousand  inhabitants j  two  thirds  of  which  are  in  the 
village  at  the  Point.  Nearly  half  the  town  is  cleared  j  and  there  are  some 
very  good  farms.  But  the  land  in  general  is  too  clayey  to  be  profitable  for 
tilling.  For  grass,  it  is  very  good. 

“A  great  part  of  the  land  on  the  sea  coast,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  it, 
in  the  District  of  Maine,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  clay  j 11  and  while 
every  man  possesses  an  extensive  farm,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
clayey  lands  will  produce  much  beside  grass,  barley,  and  potatoes  3  as  they 
cannot  afford  to  mix  with  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  and  manure  to 
render  it  suitable  for  the  profitable  culture  of  corn  and  grain  in  general. 
But  when  they  shall  be  contented  to  hold  and  cultivate  less  land,  and  shall 
learn  to  mix  sand  or  shells  with  the  clay,  it  will  produce  all  kinds  of  roots, 
grain  and  fruits  in  the  greatest  plenty.  For  it  has  been  found  that  clayey 
lands  are  the  best  for  gardens,  when  prepared  by  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
manure. 

“The  land  farther  from  the  sea  coast,  and  for  a  great  distance  into  the 
country,  and  parallel  to  the  ocean,  is  of  a  very  superior  quality.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  of  the  richest  loam,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  grain  as  abundantly  as 
any  part  of  New-England.  And  it  is  settling  and  improving  in  a  most  rapid 
manner. 

“There  are  a  few  good  orchards  in  Pownalborough.  But  the  cultivation 
of  the  apple  tree  is  too  much  neglected.  The  common  red  cherry  is  found 

10.  Formerly  it  was  pronounced  Wissacasset  by  the  Indians;  and  is  said  to  mean  the  confluence  of 
three  waters  or  rivers. 

1 1.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  general  remark. 
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here  in  great  abundance.  There  are  also  some  plum  trees.  And  the  pear  un¬ 
doubtedly  might  be  successfully  cultivated ;  for  it  is  generally  found  on 
clayey  ground.  A  few  peach  trees  have  been  raised  in  this  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns.  But  the  general  opinion  is,  that  this  fruit  will  not  grow  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  This,  however,  is  a  mistaken  idea;  and  adopted 
probably  to  excuse  the  negligence  of  the  people.  If  particular  spots  were 
chosen,  lying  to  the  south,  and  of  a  light  or  loamy  soil,  no  doubt  they  would 
succeed.  General  Knox,  who  lives  about  thirty  miles  eastward  of  this  place, 
has  in  his  garden  a  great  number  of  peach  and  apricot  trees  of  two  and  three 
years  growth ;  and  they  look  as  flourishing  and  vigorous  as  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston. 

“Currants,  raspberries,  gooseberries  and  strawberries  grow  here,  and  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  in  great  abundance.  And  there  is  a  fruit  called 
the  moose  plum,  nearly  as  large  as  the  apricot,  natural  to  the  climate,  which 
would  probably  be  much  better,  if  carefully  cultivated. 

“The  wood  is  chiefly  ever-green,  such  as  the  fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  white 
pine,  and  yellow,  or  Norway  pine.  There  is  also  a  considerable  proportion 
of  maple,  of  different  kinds,  of  birch  and  beech.  In  the  adjoining  towns, 
there  is  a  great  quantity  of  oak. 

“The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  this  place  do  not  differ  much  from 
Boston.12  There  are  not  so  many  very  warm  days  here  in  summer,  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  but  some  when  the  mercury  rises  as  high  within  two  or 
three  degrees.  And  in  winter,  the  mercury  has  been  found  not  to  be  more 
than  two  degrees  lower ;  but  yet  there  is  more  cold  weather  here  during  the 
winter. 

“Pownalborough  was  incorporated  in  1760,  the  same  year  that  the  county 
of  Lincoln  was  separated  from  Cumberland  ;  and  it  owes  its  name  cto  the 
pride  of  Governor  Pownald 

“There  were  some  settlements  made  in  this  vicinity,  as  early  as  the  year 
1661.  One  Walter  Philips  purchased  land  at  that  time  of  some  Indian 
chiefs,  and  lived  several  years  on  the  western  banks  of  Damariscotta  river, 
now  within  the  town  of  New-Castle,  which  lies  above  Wiscasset.  Between 
this  period  and  1680,  there  were  many  families  in  this  vicinity ;  the  greater 
part  of  them  on  the  eastern  banks  of  Sheepscot  in  New-Castle.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  mostly  Dutch ;  and  were  under  the  government  of  New-York 
and  Hudson’s  River.  They  were  driven  off  by  the  Indians,  in  1680. 

12.  Dr.  Morse  is  mistaken,  when  he  says  that  the  heat  here  is  greater  than  at  Boston. 
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“About  this  time,  there  were  a  few  families  at  Wiscasset.  One  George 
Davie  settled  here  in  1663.  It  is  said  he  lived  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  Point,  on  an  eminence,  fifty  rods  from  the  river.  A  brother  of  his,  and 
two  others,  lived  here  at  the  same  period.  But  they  all  fled  in  1680.  The 
widow  of  one  of  these  Davies  died  in  Newton,  near  Boston,  in  1752,  aged 
11 6.  There  is  a  portrait  of  her  in  the  room  of  the  Historical  Society. 

“George  Davie  had  also  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  of  some  Indians. 
‘This  came  by  inheritance  and  transfer  to  a  number  of  wealthy  men,  who, 
in  1734,  associated  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  company.  Wiscasset  Point 
is  in  this  tract.’ 

“The  settlements  begun  again  by  one  Robert  Hooper,  in  1730.  Foye  and 
Lambert  came  in  ’34.  And  the  proprietors  soon  after  lotted  out  the  lands 
for  settlement.13  Hooper  lived  some  time  by  the  side  of  a  large  rock,  a  little 
south  of  Main-street,  and  about  three  rods  from  the  river,  where  now  stands 
the  house  of  Jeremiah  Dalton.14 

“A  few  years  after  this,  some  families  settled  on  the  cross  river,  about 
two  miles  from  Wiscasset  Point}  the  names  of  which  were  Boynton,  Taylor, 
Young,  and  Chapman.  And  in  1745,  one  Hilton  from  Dover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  set  down  by  Monseag  river,  which  separates  Woolwich  from  Pownal¬ 
borough.  But  they  were  kept  in  continual  fear  by  the  Indians}  and  fre¬ 
quently  were  obliged  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  fort,  which  stood  at  the 
Point.  Hilton  was  killed  by  the  Indians}  and  his  oldest  son,  now  living  in 
this  town,  was  taken  and  carried  to  Canada}  but  returned  the  year  after.  A 
captain  Williamson,  who  died  here  in  1798,  aged  80,  was  also  taken  and 
carried  to  Quebec,  but  was  soon  released. 

“The  post  road  from  Boston  to  St.  George’s  river  and  Penobscot  passes 
through  this  town.  And  a  post-office  has  been  established  here  eleven  years. 
The  mail  arrives  twice  a  week  from  Boston}  twice  from  Hallowell  by  a 
cross  post,  and  twice  from  the  eastward. 

“Wiscasset  is  a  port  of  entry  and  delivery.  And  there  are  owned  here 
nearly  thirty  square-rigged  vessels}  some  of  them  very  large.  They  amount 
to  about  10,000  tons.  They  are  lately  chiefly  employed  in  the  West-India 
trade.  Until  within  a  few  years,  the  merchants  sent  all  their  large  vessels  to 
England  and  Scotland  with  lumber.  And  some  still  pursue  the  same  line  of 

13.  Sullivan’s  History  of  the  District  of  Maine. 

14.  A  daughter  of  Hooper,  Mrs.  Taylor,  is  now  living  in  Pownalborough.  She  was  nine  months 
old  when  she  was  brought  to  the  place. 
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business.  But  the  other  is  found  to  be  more  profitable.  For  the  last  three 
years,  the  merchants  have  added  greatly  to  their  property  by  trading  to  the 
Islands. 

“Wiscasset  is  justly  considered  a  very  healthy  situation j  and  this  is  also 
true  of  most  other  towns  in  the  District  of  Maine.  More  persons  die  of  con¬ 
sumption,  than  of  any  other  disease.  And  this  is  most  probably  owing  to  the 
too  frequent  use  of  spirit  and  tea.  A  great  proportion  of  the  common  people 
are  intemperate  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  and  often  drink  tea  twice  a 
dayj  which  must  be  very  injurious  to  the  constitution.  If  they  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  reform  in  these  respects,  they  would  preserve  both  their  health 
and  their  property. 

“For  the  last  six  years,  the  deaths,  on  an  average,  have  been  13  a  year. 
The  births  annually  are  upwards  of  60. 

“And  very  few  die  in  infancy.  And  if  children  were  rightly  managed 
from  the  time  of  their  birth  5  if  they  were  used  to  frequent  cold  washings 
and  to  the  fresh  air,  and  were  kept  cleanly,  it  would  be  very  rare  that  any 
of  them  die,  except  by  some  malignant,  contagious  disease. 

“Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  from  England,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland  j  some  of  whom  were  Episcopalians,  and  some  Presbyterians ;  but 
they  are  all  happily  united  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  who  form  a  Congre¬ 
gational  Society.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Moore  was  the  first  ordained  minister. 
He  was  settled  in  1773. 

“Wiscasset  is  the  principal  shire  town  in  the  County  of  Lincoln.  The 
Court  of  Pleas  sits  here  once,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  once,  and  the 
Federal  District  Court  twice,  a  year.”15 

15.  Above  account  taken  from  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections  (1801),  VII,  163-171. 
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THE  great  argument— the  only  plausible  one  our  ancestors  could  main¬ 
tain— for  expelling  the  Indians  from  their  dominions  was  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nature,  and  evidently  against  the  designs  of 
Providence  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  that  immense  tracts  of  wilderness, 
which  in  a  state  of  cultivation  would  be  capable  of  sustaining  countless  num¬ 
bers  of  people,  should  be  entirely  appropriated  as  hunting  grounds  for  the 
few  native  tribes.  It  was  equally  unjustifiable  that  the  Plymouth  Company 
should  hold  a  patent  of  2,000,000  acres  of  land  on  the  Kennebec  or  that 
William  Bingham  of  Philadelphia,  by  a  lottery  sale,  should  have  acquired 
title  to  2,350,000  acres  of  land  in  northern  Maine. 

In  common  with  all  of  this  part  of  Maine  much  trouble  and  litigation 
had  arisen  from  conflicting  titles  to  the  land  and  it  was  not  until  June,  1792, 
that  the  rights  of  the  occupants  of  much  of  the  land  in  the  village  were  per¬ 
fected.  In  that  month  a  committee  of  Wiscasset  Proprietors,  as  those  hold¬ 
ing  under  the  Indian  deeds  to  George  Davie  were  termed,  visited  Wiscasset 
and  were  occupied  for  several  weeks  in  negotiating  the  terms  for  a  release 
of  their  claims. 

In  1760  a  township  under  the  name  of  Pownalborough  was  incorporated. 
This  new  township  ran  from  Fort  Shirley,  a  mile  above  Swan  Island  on  the 
Kennebec,  to  the  Montsweag  River,  and  from  the  Kennebec  to  the  Sheep- 
scot,  and  in  addition  to  the  original  plantation  of  Frankfort  included  what 
afterwards  became  Perkins,  Dresden,  Aina,  and  Wiscasset. 

In  the  meantime,  the  repopulation  of  Wiscasset  Point  had  begun.  In 
1730,  twenty-two  years  before  the  beginning  of  Frankfort  plantation,  Rob¬ 
ert  Hooper,  with  his  family  of  four,  began  the  second  settlement  at  this 
place.  In  1734,  William  Groves,  Robert  Lambert,  and  Robert  Foye  came 
from  Rye,  New  Hampshire.  A  few  years  later  Josiah  Bradbury,  Michael 
Sevey,  Nathaniel  Rundlett,  Richard  and  Benjamin  Holbrook,  and  John 
Young  joined  them.  By  1740  it  was  a  plantation  of  thirty  families,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  people.  In  1734,  a  fort  was  built,  and  two  years  later  two 
blockhouses  were  added.  Despite  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians,  the  settle¬ 
ment  prospered  and  grew  in  population,  wealth,  and  importance.  How 
much  of  this  development  was  due  to  individual  enterprise  it  is  hard  to 
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determine,  for  another  influence  came  in.  On  September  19,  1733,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prominent  Boston  merchants  entered  into  an  “Obligation  of  the 
Prioters  Lands  at  Wiscasset  between  each  other  to  pay  the  charges  of  settle¬ 
ment.”  For  several  years  these  men  had  been  operating  under  the  name  of 
the  “Proprioters  of  Sheepsgott,”  but  from  the  year  1733  they  appear  from 
their  records  to  have  spent  their  energies  on  Wiscasset.  One  or  the  other  of 
these  companies  bought  the  rights  of  the  Davie  heirs,  acquired  by  purchase 
from  the  Indians  in  1663.  From  the  records  of  the  Wiscasset  Company, 
still  preserved,  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  progress  of  the  settlement  was 
due  to  their  efforts.  A  plan  preserved  among  these  records  shows  an  attempt 
to  lay  out  a  town  after  the  Boston  of  that  day. 

With  the  incorporation  of  the  township  of  Pownalborough  came  a  con¬ 
flict  in  authority.  By  including  Wiscasset  in  the  township,  the  General  Court 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  Kennebec  Company  3  by  its  purchase  of  the 
Davie  rights,  the  Wiscasset  Company  felt  that  its  title  was  superior.  In 
1762,  however,  a  compromise  was  effected,  and  Wiscasset  continued  to  grow 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Wiscasset  Company.  This  growth  was  so  much 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  wide  township  that  as  early  as 
1752  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  General  Court  asking  for  erection  into  a 
separate  township.  This  was  denied,  however,  as  were  two  subsequent  peti¬ 
tions  to  the  same  effect,  and  Wiscasset  continued  to  be  a  part  of  Pownal¬ 
borough,  although  Dresden  and  Aina  were  set  off  in  1794.  At  last,  in  1802, 
Wiscasset  was  made  an  independent  township. 

The  claims  of  the  Brown,  Drowne,  Tappan,  Vaughan  and  Noble  patents 
either  overlapped  or  else  entitled  the  claimants  to  the  same  concession. 
Squatters  came  and  took  possession  of  lands  already  held  under  valid  titles 
by  heirs  of  the  original  grantees,  and  as  time  went  on  claimants  as  well  as 
complications  multiplied. 

Toppan’s  Right 

The  tract  of  land  containing  about  four  thousand  acres,  lying  between 
Montsweag  Great  River,  now  called  Back  River,  which  extends  from  Berry 
Island  to  Oak  Island,  and  Montsweag  Little  River,  now  called  Montsweag 
Brook,  was  purchased  by  Rev.  Christopher  Toppan,  of  Newbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  about  1734-1735,  from  the  heirs  of  John  Tucker  and  Thomas 
Clives  who  held  it  under  Indian  deeds,  and  it  became  a  part  of  the  vast 
territory  known  as  Toppan’s  Right. 
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In  1702,  Toppan  bought  of  Walter  Phillips,  all  the  right,  title,  claim, 
and  interest  which  he  held  in  these  eastern  lands.  Toppan  also  purchased 
the  rights  of  John  Mason’s  heirs,  the  Gents  and  others  so  that  he  became 
the  owner  of  nearly  all  of  the  present  town  of  Newcastle.  He  purchased  the 
large  tract  which  Phillips  owned  to  the  eastward  of  Damariscotta  Pond,  as 
well  as  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Montsweag.  It  was  the  boundary  of  the 
last-named  territory  which  caused  so  much  controversy. 

Toppan  conveyed  to  his  three  daughters,  September  16,  1746,  three- 
fourths  of  all  of  his  unsold  lands  at  Sheepscot,  Damariscotta,  and  Mont¬ 
sweag,  as  well  as  other  places  in  Maine,  together  with  all  mills,  buildings, 
etc.,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.  The  other  fourth  he  conveyed  to 
his  son  Bezaleel,  as  by  deed  of  September  1 1,  1746. 

Rev.  Christopher  Toppan  died  July  23,  1747,1  just  eight  days  before  the 
massacre  of  Montsweag  in  which  Ebenezer  Hilton  and  two  others,  who  had 
settled  on  Toppan’s  Right,  were  killed  by  the  Indians. 

The  depositions  taken  in  the  case  of  Sarah  Mighill  vs  John  Baker  and 
Abraham  Nason— which  suit  was  brought  thirty-seven  years  after  the  death 
of  her  father— are  in  the  archives  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  at  the 
Suffolk  County  court  house  in  Boston. 

1.  From  the  graveyard  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts.  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register ,  I,  72. 

“Here  lyes  the  Body  of  Rev.  Christopher  Toppan 
Master  of  Arts,  fourth  Pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Newbury;  a  Gentleman  of  good 
Learning,  conspicuous  Piety  and  Virtue,  shining 
both  by  his  Doctrine  and  Life,  skilled  and 
greatly  improved  in  the  Practice  of  Physick 
and  Surgery,  who  deceased,  July  23,  1747, 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  51st 
of  his  Pastoral  Office.” 
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The  Old  Pownalborough  Court  House 

THE  oldest  court  house  in  Lincoln  County  is  in  Dresden,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Kennebec  River,  north  of  the  Richmond  ferry.  It  is  no 
longer  used  for  a  court  house  but  is  the  residence  of  Oliver  Canby,  the 
great-great-grandson  of  Maj.  Samuel  Goodwin,  the  agent  for  the  Plym¬ 
outh  Company. 

In  1749,  Samuel  Goodwin  of  Charlestown  and  others  associated  them¬ 
selves  together  as  heirs  and  assigns  of  Antipas  Boyes  and  his  associates,  to 
whom  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth  had  conveyed  the  Kennebec  tract  in 
1661,  after  the  patent  had  lain  dormant  for  eighty-eight  years.  They 
formed  in  Boston  a  partnership  for  the  development  of  these  eastern  lands, 
which  company  was  known  as  the  “Proprietors  of  the  Kennebec  Purchase 
from  the  late  Colony  of  New  Plymouth,”  later  abbreviated  to  the  Plym¬ 
outh  Company. 

In  1752,  after  making  a  careful  survey  of  their  lands,  these  Proprietors 
induced  a  large  number  of  people,  some  of  whom  were  Germans,  but 
mostly  French  Huguenots,  to  settle  on  a  plantation  between  the  Eastern 
and  Kennebec  Rivers  which  they  called  Frankfort. 

They  built  a  defensible  house  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  they  first 
called  Fort  Frankfort,  but  later  Fort  Shirley,  a  plan  of  which  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society  shows  that  its  parade  ground  was  200  feet 
square,  providing  ample  space  for  the  court  house  which  was  built  there 
about  a  decade  later. 

When  Lincoln  County  was  organized  with  Pownalborough  as  its  shire 
town,  the  judges  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Proprietors  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  proper  building  in  which  to  hold  the  courts,  with  the  result 
that  on  April  13,  1761,  the  Proprietors  voted  to  build  a  court  house  within 
the  parade  of  Fort  Shirley.  It  was  agreed  to  erect  a  building  nearly  square, 
or  44  by  45  feet,  three  stories  high,  with  one  room  on  the  second  floor  meas¬ 
uring  20  by  40  feet,  to  be  fitted  with  boxes  and  benches  and  all  things  need¬ 
ful  for  a  court  chamber.1  The  master  builder  was  Gershom  Flagg,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  housewright  and  glazier. 

1 .  The  court  room  was  the  west  room  on  the  second  floor. 
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Judge  Jeremiah  Bailey  bejore  1 803. 
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The  record  runs:  “the  easternmost  block  house  of  Fort  Shirley  with  the 
land  on  which  it  stands,  to  be  appropriated  for  a  gaol,  and  the  easterly  part 
of  the  barrack  in  which  Major  Goodwin  now  lives  to  be  appropriated  for  a 
house  for  the  gaol-keeper.”  All  of  this  was  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  county 
for  twenty-one  years. 

The  last  block  of  Fort  Shirley  was  taken  down  in  1817, 2  but  the  old  court 
house  is  intact,  and  in  the  wing  now  used  as  a  kitchen  can  still  be  seen  one 
of  the  original  windows  with  its  “twenty-four  lights”  and  old  mullions. 

Many  celebrated  jurists  and  lawyers  have  been  heard  within  its  walls. 
Among  the  noted  men  who  have  attended  court  there  either  as  attorneys  or 
judges  are  John  Adams,  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States,  who  at 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Oxenbridge  Thacher  was  engaged  to  attend  the 
Superior  Court  at  Pownalborough,  on  the  Kennebec  River,  in  the  spring  of 
1765.  He  came  as  attorney  for  the  Plymouth  Company.  There  came  also 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  Increase 
Sumner,  and  James  Sullivan,  governors  of  Massachusetts— the  latter,  who 
was  the  historian,  argued  his  first  case  there ;  William  Cushing,  appointed 
attorney  for  the  Proprietors  in  1760,  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  j  John  Gardiner3  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  Gardiner,  known  as  a  law  reformer.  He  was  the  last  of  all  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  this  country  who  came  into  court  in  the  black  robe  and  flowing  wig 
of  an  English  barrister.  There  were  Francis  Dana,  Nathan  Cushing,  Thomas 
Davis,  David  Sewall,  William  Lithgow,  Jr.,  Theophilus  Bradbury,  Roland 
Cushing,  James  Bridge,  and  Robert  Auchmuty,  the  younger,  who  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  John  Adams,  at  the  time  of  the  Boston  massacre,  in  the  defence 
of  Captain  Preston.  Tradition  also  connects  Theophilus  Parsons  and  Judge 
Wilde  with  the  old  court  house.  After  1794  trials  were  held  at  the  meeting¬ 
house  at  Wiscasset. 

The  town  records  give  the  following  information  concerning  the  repre¬ 
sentative  from  Pownalborough  to  the  first  Continental  Congress.  On  the 
twelfth  day  of  May,  1775,  the  selectmen  of  Pownalborough  issued  their 
warrant  “In  his  Majesty’s  Name”4  requiring  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  to 

2.  “Thursday,  June  17,  1817,  Mr.  Bugnon  and  Mr.  Austin  took  down  the  old  blockhouse  with 
the  assistance  of  James  Johnson  and  John  Place.” — Taken  from  papers  at  the  old  court  house. 

3.  John  Gardiner  was  lost  in  a  packet  off  Cape  Ann,  October  7,  1793.  He  had  had  a  dream  of 
being  drowned  on  that  trip,  but  treated  such  superstition  with  disdain. 

4.  That  the  warrant  was  issued  in  the  name  of  George  III,  does  not  mean  that  the  warrant  was 
actually  issued  by  the  king  himself. 
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“assemble  at  the  dwelling  house  of  Samuel  Goodwin,  Esq.,  on  the  1 8th  day 
of  May  instant,”  and  “choose  one  or  more  members  to  Represent  the  Town 
in  a  Provential  Congress  to  be  held  at  the  Meeting  House  in  Watertown  on 
the  31st  of  May  instant.”  Also  to  determine  what  “sum  be  allowed  each 
member  for  his  services  and  expenses.”  The  meeting  was  accordingly  held 
and  it  was  voted  to  send  one  member  “to  represent  said  town  in  the  Proven¬ 
tial  Congress  to  be  holden  at  Watertown,”  and  “that  Timothy  Langdon  be 
the  member  for  the  purpose  above,”  and  that  he  be  allowed  six  shillings  per 
day  for  his  services  and  expenses  while  sitting,  and  allowing  him  four  days 
to  go  and  four  days  to  return.” 

At  the  town  meeting  held  July  10,  1775,  it  was: 

Voted  to  send  one  member  to  the  Great  &  General  Court  to  be  holden  at  Water- 
town  upon  Wednesday  the  nineteenth  of  July  instant. 

I.  Voted  that  Thos.  Rice  Esq.  be  the  member  for  the  above  purpose. 

2ndly.  Voted  that  Capt.  John  Decker  Be  a  committy  man  for  this  town  for  stationing 
the  three  companies  of  soldiers  on  the  sea-coast  which  are  to  be  Raised  agreeable  to 
the  Result  of  Congress. 

The  Court  Seal. 

A.  D.  1762.  Organization. 

“Lincoln  ss,  Anno  Regni  Regis  Georgii  Tertii,  Magnae  Britanniae,  Francise 
et  Hibernian  Primo”  was  the  opening  record  of  the  first  session ;  and  the 
first  order  designated  Jonathan  Bowman,  clerk. 

At  His  Majesty’s  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  held  at  Pown¬ 
alborough,  within  and  for  the  county  of  Lincoln,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
June,  being  the  first  day  of  the  month  A.  D.  1762,  it  was  further  “Ordered 
(at  said  session)  that  a  Seal  presented  by  Samuel  Denny  Esqr.  the  Motto 
whereof  being  a  Cup  and  three  Mullets,  being  the  lawful  Coat  of  Arms 
of  the  said  Denny’s  Family  with  said  Denny’s  name  at  large  in  the  Verge 
thereof,  be  accepted  and  that  it  be  established  to  be  the  common  Seal  of  this 
Court.”5 

The  courts  were  held  at  Pownalborough  from  1760  to  1794,  but  the 
most  important  cases  were  tried  at  Falmouth. 

Waldoboro  was  a  half-shire  town  from  1786  to  1800,  when  the  courts 
were  removed  to  Wiscasset. 

Lincoln  County  had  so  increased  in  importance  by  1786  that  its  matters 

5.  Taken  from  Lincoln  County  Probate  Records  (1760-1800),  W.  D.  Patterson,  1895,  p.  XX. 
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of  law  required  an  enlargement  of  judicial  facilities.  By  act  of  legislation, 
the  courts  for  Lincoln  County  were  extended  and  enlarged  in  jurisdiction, 
by  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  directed  to  be  holden  at 
Pownalborough,  this  year,  Chief  Justice  Cushing,  Judges  Sargent,  Sewall 
and  Sumner  presiding. 

At  a  meeting  held  September  3,  1789,  it  was  voted  to  petition  for  a 
change  of  courts  from  the  west  parish  to  Wiscasset  Point  and  Timothy 
Landgon,  Francis  Cook  and  Abiel  Wood  were  chosen  a  committee  for  that 
purpose.6 

This  determination  to  change  the  place  for  holding  the  courts  seems  to 
have  been  prompted  partly  by  the  inaccessibility  of  the  old  court  house  and 
partly  because  of  the  limited  quarters  allotted  to  travelers.  A  petition  from 
Meduncook  and  Muscongus  plantations  to  the  General  Court  in  1767,  rep¬ 
resents  that  strangers  “have  to  lodge  on  the  floor  or  in  barns,  or  sit  up  all 
night  by  the  fire.”7 

At  one  time  the  basement  of  the  old  Pownalborough  court  house  was 
used  as  a  place  of  public  entertainment.  A  protest  against  such  use  is  in  the 
Massachusetts  Archives,  signed  by  attorneys,  jurors  and  others,  who  request 
the  removal  of  the  courts  if  better  conveniences  for  travelers  were  not 
provided. 

The  courts  were  moved  to  Wiscasset  Point  in  1794,  and  this  old  historic 
court  house,  as  has  been  said,  is  now  a  dwelling-house.8 


The  Wooden  Court  House 

Court  sessions  in  Wiscasset  were  held  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  east 
parish  and  also  in  Wiscasset  Hall  on  the  Common.  The  first  term  of  the 
Maine  Supreme  Judicial  Court  was  held  in  Old  York  Village  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  August,  1820,  in  the  court  house  which  was  built  in  1808,  on 
the  village  green.  This  building  is  still  standing  and  is  used  as  the  York 
town  hall.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  court  house  in  the  state  that  was  standing 

6.  Document  No.  40565  of  the  court  files  of  Suffolk  County  is  a  petition  from  Bristol  that  the 
court  may  be  held  at  Wiscasset.  Dated  May  22,  1786. 

7.  Bangor  Historical  Magazine,  ii:  158. 

8.  Among  the  many  priceless  treasures  in  the  Dresden  court  house  is  a  sewing  table  which  once 
belonged  to  Betsy  Ross.  Tradition  says  that  from  it  she  took  the  scissors  to  cut  the  five -pointed  star 
for  the  first  American  flag.  The  table  is  owned  by  Oliver  Canby,  her  descendant  and  the  present 
owner  of  the  house. 
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and  used  as  such  in  1820,  and  its  exterior  is  probably  the  same  as  it  was  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  second  term  of  court  for  the  County  of  Lincoln  was  held  at  Wiscas¬ 
set,  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  September,  1820,  in  what  was  then  known  as 
the  court  house,  a  wooden  building  erected  in  1793,  and  situated  about 
twenty  rods  south  of  the  present  brick  court  house,  on  what  is  now  a  part 
of  the  Common. 

The  existing  court  house,  built  in  1824,  is  located  on  one  of  the  old 
Sheepscot  Farms  granted  by  Governor  Dongan,  the  absentee  governor  of 
Pemaquid,  when  that  region  was  called  the  county  of  Cornwall  and  was  an 
appendage  of  New  York.  This  building  of  Georgian  architecture  is  the  old¬ 
est  court  house  in  the  state  now  used  as  such. 

The  courts  were  moved  to  Wiscasset  Point  in  1 794,  and  “from  that  day 
to  the  present  time  Wiscasset  has  been  the  seat  of  legal  administration  of 
Justice  for  the  communities  (excepting  Sagadahoc)  occupying  the  territories 
of  the  ancient  Jurisdiction  of  Cornwall  of  the  Ducal  Province  of  Pemaquid 
and  dependencies.”9 

Contract  for 

The  Old  Wooden  Court  House 

Among  the  business  papers  of  one  of  the  merchants  of  Wiscasset  two  old 
contracts  relating  to  the  above  building  were  found,  one  of  which  is  here 
reproduced. 

The  building  known  at  first  as  “Wiscasset  Hall,”  stood  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Common,  between  the  residences  of  Christopher  Averill  and  that  of 
Abiel  Wood. 

When  the  present  Lincoln  County  court  house  was  completed,  the  old 
one  was  sold  to  Col.  Ebenezer  Hilton,  moved  to  the  lot  next  west  of  the 
Hilton  house,  and  named  Lincoln  Hall. 

Contract  No.  I 

Memorandum  of  an  agreement  made  between  Alexander  Troup,  William  Sellar 
and  Robert  Miller,  all  now  of  Pownalborough,  house  carpenters  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  proprietors  of  Wiscasset  Hall  by  David  Silvester,  Peter  Bryson  and  Silas  Lee,  their 
committee,  on  the  other  part  witnesseth,  that  the  said  carpenters  do  promise  and  agree 
in  consideration  of  the  promises  hereafter  expressed  to  be  performed  by  said  committee, 

9.  R.  K.  Sewall  in  Lincoln  County  Probate  Records  (1895),  p.  XXI. 
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to  do  and  perform,  complete  and  finish  off  all  the  inside  of  said  Wiscasset  Hall,  viz: 
To  clapboard  the  said  Hall  complete— to  make  corner  boards  with  rustic  corners  to  said 
Hall— To  make  and  put  up  sixteen  windows  in  the  lower  story  of  said  Hall  containing 
each  twenty-four  squares  of  eight  by  ten  glass— The  window  frames  and  sashes  to  be 
made  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  sashes  may  slide  up  and  down  by  pullies— To  make 
two  doors  to  said  Hall, — To  make  a  balcony  in  the  southeast  front  of  said  Hall,  said 
balcony  to  be  surrounded  by  a  complete  balustrade,  but  not  to  be  supported  by  pillars, 
and  to  make  a  glass  door  opening  into  said  balcony,  with  architraves  the  same  as  in  the 
windows,  the  upper  part  of  said  door  to  be  made  and  fitted  to  receive  glass,  so  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  the  same  as  a  window— and  the  said  carpenters  do  further  promise  and  agree  to 
make  gutters  for  said  Hall  and  put  them  up  and  make  and  finish  the  coving  in  the 
Tuscan  order— To  complete  and  finish  off  the  cupola  on  the  top  of  said  Hall  in  a  plain, 
neat  and  decent  manner  in  the  Tuscan  order— All  the  above  work  to  be  done  in  a  good 
and  workmanlike  manner,  and  to  be  finished  completely  in  the  Tuscan  order— 

And  the  said  Proprietors  by  their  said  committee  agree  and  promise  to  pay  said  car¬ 
penters  the  sum  of  Seventy-Two  Pounds  for  all  the  above  work  twelve  pounds  of 
which  they  agree  to  pay  as  soon  as  the  said  windows  are  completely  finished— and 
twelve  pounds  more  as  soon  as  the  said  work  is  finished— and  the  remainder  of  said 
sum  within  six  months  after  all  the  said  work  is  finished. 

Said  floors  and  coving  and  the  outside  of  said  upper  story  to  be  finished  by  the  first 
day  of  July  next  and  the  residue  of  said  work  by  the  last  day  of  August  next— And 
said  committee  agree  to  furnish  all  the  materials  seasonably  so  as  that  said  carpenters 
do  not  wait  for  anything. 

Made  and  executed  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  May  Anno  Domini  1793— N.  B.  It 
is  understood  by  said  parties  that  there  are  to  be  put  water  tables  on  said  Hall  by  said 


carpenters  and  that  they  are  included 

in  this  agreement.10 

David  Silvester 

(Seal) 

Peter  Bryson 

(Seal) 

Alexander  Troup 

(Seal) 

William  Sellar 

(Seal) 

Signed  in  the  presence  of 
William  Pike 

Jesse  Page 

Robert  Millar 

(Seal) 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  we  find  the  following  bill  and  receipt— 
from  the  figuring  of  which  we  judge  that  the  contractors  received  sixteen 
shillings  more  than  was  their  due— but  it  is  too  late  to  correct  the  error: 

io.  As  no  picture  of  this  building  appears  to  have  been  preserved,  the  above  description  is  all  we 
have  of  Wiscasset’s  first  court  house.  It  was  this  former  court  house  which  burned  November  28, 
1846. 
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Extra  work  for  door  .  £4 :  0:0 

Boarding  windows  .  6 

Law  expenses  .  3:10:6 

7:16:6 

Contract  .  72:  0:0 


£80:12:  6 

Rec’d  the  above  sum  of  Abiel  Wood  in  amt. 

Alexander  Troup  (Seal) 

Robt  Millar  (Seal) 


The  Lincoln  County  Court  House 

Upon  the  dismemberment  of  ancient  Pownalborough  by  setting  off  the 
towns  of  Dresden  and  New  Milford,  now  Aina,  in  1794,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  that  here  at  Wiscasset  Point  a  place  should  be  provided  for  holding  the 
courts.  At  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  1873, 
Prof.  Alpheus  Packard,  of  Bowdoin  College,  stated  that  in  1786  a  vote  was 
passed  to  offer  the  use  of  the  meeting-house  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
and  other  courts  of  the  county ;  that  this  license  of  course  ceased  when  a 
court  house  was  built ;  but  that  on  occasion  of  the  capital  trial  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Captain  McMaster  the  throng  eager  to  be  present  was  such  that  the 
meeting-house  was  opened  for  the  emergency ;  and  that  he  recollected  the 
arrangement  of  the  large  elders’  pew  for  the  judges,  the  deacons’  seat  for 
the  clerk,  the  attorney-general  and  the  counsel  for  defence  and  the  jury 
being  disposed  in  the  adjacent  aisles  and  pews,  while  the  prisoner,  in  chains, 
was  seated  in  the  broad  aisle.  And  so  one  may  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
until  a  building  could  be  especially  prepared  for  the  holding  of  the  courts 
here  the  old  First  Parish  meeting-house  was  used  for  that  purpose.11  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  time  of  the  division  of  Pownalborough,  the  terms  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Hancock,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  had  previously  been  held  at  Pownalborough  court  house, 
were  ordered  to  be  held  alternately  at  Pownalborough,  meaning  Wiscasset, 
and  Hallowell.  The  July,  1794,  term  was  held  at  Hallowell,  now  Augusta, 
in  the  meeting-house  then  standing  in  what  has  later  been  known  as  Market 

11.  See  the  County  of  Lincoln.  Address  delivered  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  Lincoln  County  court  house,  at  Wiscasset,  Maine,  July  23,  1924.  Services 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Lincoln  County  Bar  Association.  Taken  from  the  address  of  W.  D. 
Patterson. 
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Square,  the  court  house  not  being  sufficiently  large.  That  term  was  held  by 
Judges  Paine,  Sumner  and  Dawes,  who  as  we  learn  from  Judge  Weston’s 
centennial  oration:  “were  accompanied  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
jurists  of  the  day ;  among  whom,  besides  Sullivan  the  Attorney  General, 
were  Theophilus  Parsons  and  Nathan  Dane,  attended  by  three  sheriffs,  in 
their  cocked  hats,  girt  with  swords,  each  with  his  long  white  staff  of  office.” 

There  being  no  bell  to  summon  court,  the  judges  “moved  by  beat  of 
drum,  in  a  procession  not  a  little  imposing,  preceded  by  their  officers,  and 
followed  by  the  bar.”  And  we  may  be  sure  that  here  in  Wiscasset  like  for¬ 
malities  were  scrupulously  observed. 

Then  there  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Common  a  two-story  frame 
building  having  a  cupola  which  was  known  as  Wiscasset  Hall,  which  build¬ 
ing  was  pursuant  to  a  contract  made  between  Abiel  Wood,  the  owner,  and 
the  county  acting  through  its  committee  consisting  of  Thomas  Rice,  Orchard 
Cook,  and  Mark  Langdon  Hill.  It  was  remodeled  so  as  to  provide  jury 
rooms  and  a  court  room  that  was  about  39  feet  in  length,  all  very  plainly 
finished,  lathed  and  plastered,  for  which  the  county  agreed  to  pay  $1,666.67 
with  interest  after  the  executing  of  “a  good  and  warrantie  deed”  in  one  year 
from  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1798,  the  date  fixed  for  completion.  The 
building  so  acquired  by  the  county  had  no  accommodation  for  county  offices 
nor  places  for  deposit  of  records  and  files  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  where 
such  were  then  kept,  although  certain  statements  have  been  encountered 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  register  of  deeds,  Dr.  Thomas  Rice,  kept 
all  the  records  of  that  office  at  his  dwelling-house,  now  standing  on  the 
State  Highway  near  Lee  Street.  The  volumes  of  records  of  deeds  then  num¬ 
bered  forty ;  those  in  the  probate  office,  eight;  and  those  in  the  custody  of 
the  clerk  of  the  courts,  fifteen.  Ten  years  later  the  Lincoln  and  Kennebec 
bank  erected  its  two-story  brick  building  which  still  stands  near  the  site  of 
the  old  court  house,  and  soon  afterwards  quarters  were  secured  therein  for 
the  county  offices. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1799  the  northern  part  of  our  county  was 
erected  into  a  new  county  by  the  name  of  Kennebec.  From  the  records  of 
the  town  of  Wiscasset  it  is  learned  that  very  soon  after  the  admission  of 
Maine  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union  there  was  a  suggestion  that  another 
new  county  be  cut  from  Lincoln  County,  vigorous  opposition  to  which  arose 
here  in  Wiscasset  where  the  matter  became  the  subject  of  consideration  by 
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the  inhabitants  at  regular  and  special  meetings  held  in  the  years  1821,  1822, 
and  1823. 

The  subject  of  the  new  court  house  at  Wiscasset  had  even  earlier  been 
considered,  for  at  the  January,  1818,  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  the  Second  Eastern  District  for  Sessions  business— as  was  then  the 
somewhat  peculiar  custom— held  at  Warren,  then  a  half-shire  town,  there 
were  present  the  Hon.  Nathan  Weston,  Jr.,  chief  justice,  Josiah  Stebbins 
and  Ebenezer  Thatcher,  associate  justices,  and  James  Rogers  and  James  W. 
Head,  sessions  justices,  and  Judge  Thatcher,  Hon.  Jeremiah  Bailey  and 
Nathaniel  Coffin,  Esq.,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  repairing  the  court  house  at  Wiscasset  and  of  erecting  a  fire-proof 
building  for  county  offices  separate  therefrom,  or  the  expediency  of  build¬ 
ing  a  new  court  house  in  which  fire-proof  offices  should  be  joined.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  county  should  erect  a  fire-proof  brick 
building  44  feet  long,  40  feet  wide  and  30  feet  high.  The  matter  came 
under  the  attention  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  at  various  times ;  it 
being  reported  in  September,  1822,  that:  the  building  occupied  for  public 
offices  was  not  a  fire-proof  building  within  the  intendment  of  the  law;  that 
the  court  house  in  Wiscasset  was  not  worth  repairing  and  “that  whenever  a 
fire-proof  building  is  erected  for  the  public  offices  it  will  be  most  economical 
as  well  as  most  commodious  to  erect  a  new  Court  House  in  connection  there¬ 
with”;  and  at  the  January,  1823,  term  by  a  memorial  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Wiscasset.  At  the  May,  1823,  term  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  (Sessions 
business  having  again  devolved  solely  upon  that  court)  Nathaniel  Coffin, 
Esq.12  was  appointed  an  agent  to  build  a  court  house  in  Wiscasset  upon  the 
place  and  according  to  the  general  plan  to  be  designated  by  a  committee  of 
that  court  consisting  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  Clap  of  Bath,  John  Dole,  Esq.,  of 
Aina,  and  Col.  Isaac  G.  Reed,  of  Waldoborough.  The  town  of  Wiscasset, 
alert  to  secure  the  building  of  the  new  court  house  on  a  desirable  location 
and  where  it  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  town,  at  a  meeting  held  May  1 7, 
1823,  unanimously  resolved  to  voluntarily  offer  to  the  county  such  lot  of 
land  as  the  committee  might  select  and  immediately  opened  a  subscription 
for  that  purpose,  which  offer  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  committee 
of  the  court. 

12.  In  a  letter  written  by  Nathaniel  Coffin,  March  19,  1824,  to  the  committee  of  the  first  parish 
in  Wiscasset  and  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  it  was  suggested,  that,  if  necessary,  the  meeting-house 
could  be  moved  over  to  make  room  for  the  new  court  house,  but  this  was  not  done. 
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Nathaniel  Coffin,  whose  connection  with  this  court  as  a  practitioner  and 
its  clerk  for  this  county  covers  a  long  period,  was  born  in  Saco,  Maine. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1823,  he,  as  agent  of  the  county,  invited  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  construction  of  this  court  house,  the  proposed  building  to  be 
50  feet  long,  44  feet  wide  and  28  feet  high,  to  contain  three  fire-proof 
offices  and  to  be  constructed  and  finished  nearly  upon  the  plan  of  the  court 
house  in  Portland,  omitting,  however,  all  the  expensive  ornamental  work. 
By  March,  1824,  and  after  conferences  between  committees  of  the  town  and 
parish  it  was  decided  to  locate  the  new  court  house  upon  land  which  was  a 
part  of  the  original  meeting-house  lot,  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Bailey  having 
agreed  to  sell  to  the  county  a  part  of  his  homestead  lot  so  that  the  county 
might  come  into  possession  of  a  lot  for  the  court  house  which  should  have  a 
frontage  of  fifty  feet. 

The  Lincoln  Intelligencer ,  the  Wiscasset  newspaper  of  that  time,  published 
Friday,  May  21,  1824,  had  the  following  news  item: 


New  Court  House. 

The  Corner  Stone  of  the  new  Court  House  erecting  in  this  town,  was  laid  on  Tues¬ 
day  last,  by  Judge  Mellen.  After  the  ceremony,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Packard,  offered  an  ap¬ 
propriate  and  impressive  prayer.  A  collation  was  prepared  by  the  Agent,  Master  Builder 
and  workmen,  to  which  were  invited  the  Hon.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  members 
of  the  bar,  grand  and  travers  jurors,  citizens  and  strangers.  The  Masonic  brethren  and 
Mechanics  Association  volunteered  as  an  escort  on  the  occasion. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  plate  deposited  under  the  Corner 
Stone : 

Albion  K.  Parris 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

William  Swan,  Esq. 

Grand  Master  of  Masons— 1824 

On  the  reverse  side: 

This  Corner  Stone  was  laid  by  the 
Hon.  Prentiss  Mellen, 

Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  May  18,  1824. 

Nathaniel  Coffin  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  for  a 
time  was  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  Maine,  and  his  choice  of  a  master 
builder  for  this  building  was  Tileston  Cushing,  of  Bath,  who  was  also  a 
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member  of  that  fraternity.  The  account  of  the  cost  of  building  shows  that 
much  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  was  procured  in  this  vicinity. 
The  number  of  bricks  purchased  was  289,862,  of  which  about  one-third 
were  from  John  Porter’s  yard  near  Birch  Point,  a  larger  proportion  from 
the  yard  of  E.  Lowe,  who  also  furnished  2,596  tiles  used  in  the  floor  and 
hearths,  while  the  pressed  brick  (12,780  in  number)  used  on  the  still  beau¬ 
tiful  and  much  admired  front  were  from  the  Cargill  yard  in  Newcastle. 
The  principal  part  of  the  lime  was  furnished  by  Gleason  &  Keith,  of  Thom- 
aston.  William  Greenleaf  of  Wiscasset,  furnished  3,638 bushels  of  sand, 
and  a  portion  of  the  hair  used  in  the  plastering  was  from  the  Stacy  tan  yard. 
Bragdon  &  Farnham,  local  carpenters,  made  frames,  sashes  and  blinds  for 
twenty-five  windows.  William  West  was  the  master  painter.  William  Smith, 
a  local  iron  worker,  made  the  iron  doors  with  locks,  irons  for  the  stone 
stairs,  railing,  and  bannisters  for  the  stairs  and  other  iron  work,  including 
that  on  the  fence  in  front  of  the  building.  The  chains,  however,  upon  which 
several  generations  of  children  have  found  pleasure  in  swinging,  were  pur¬ 
chased  from  some  out-of-town  dealer.  The  stone  posts  were  furnished  by 
George  Huff,  of  Edgecomb,  who  also  furnished  some  of  the  hewn  stone  as 
did  Rufus  Sewall,  of  the  same  town;  while  Oliver  Whitcomb  supplied  the 
stone  doorsteps,  stone  for  the  broad  stairs,  and  some  of  the  flagging  stone, 
the  last  named  of  which  he  laid.  Huff  also  furnished  some  of  the  flagging 
stone  for  the  entry,  while  one  B.  Adams  furnished  the  window  caps  and  the 
marble  keystone.  The  bell,  when  hung  for  ringing,  cost  $134.04.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  front  fence,  including  $5.5 o  each  for  the  ten  stone  posts,  was 
$i29.78J/2-  The  very  methodical  accounts  of  the  costs  of  construction,  kept 
by  Mr.  Coffin  and  now  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Clarence  Richards,  the  pres¬ 
ent  clerk,  show  the  name  of  every  person  employed  and  the  nature  of  his 
service,  as  well  as  every  bill  for  materials  and  supplies,  including  that  of 
Capt.  William  M.  Boyd  of  $127.08  for  rum  &c.,  certain  ancient  articles  of 
merchandise  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  beverage  and  then  lawfully  pro¬ 
duced,  sold  and  consumed.  The  actual  cost  of  the  court  house  is  stated  as 
$10,843.09. 

The  September,  1824,  term  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  was  in  session 
from  the  fourteenth  of  that  month  to  the  first  day  of  October.  ...  A  record 
is  found  that  the  offices  in  the  new  court  house  were  occupied  on  the  twen¬ 
tieth  of  December,  1824.  .  .  . 
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It  must  have  been  with  deep  and  peculiar  satisfaction  that  Nathaniel 
Coffin  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  by  his  old-time  mentor, 
Chief  Justice  Mellen,  and  a  like  pleasure  for  him  when  that  same  friend 
presided  at  the  first  full  term  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  held  here  in 
the  new  court  house.  At  that  term  held  in  May,  1825,  Associate- Justice 
Weston  sat  with  the  chief  justice.  Here  was  seen  the  tall  form  and  florid 
countenance  of  Col.  Erastus  Foote,  of  Wiscasset,  the  attorney-general,  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  during  the  ten  years  for  which  he  held  that  office  he 
lost  but  a  single  indictment  for  defect  in  form.  It  was  then  the  duty  of  the 
attorney-general  to  accompany  the  court  through  all  the  counties.  At  that 
term  he  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  the  State  against  the  Proprietors  of 
Cathance  Bridge  in  the  town  of  Bowdoinham,  the  charter  of  which  was  by 
the  court  vacated  and  the  franchise  declared  forfeited  for  failure  to  comply 
with  charter  requirements.  Among  the  county  officers  present  during  the 
term  were  the  sheriff,  Peter  H.  Green,  Col.  Samuel  Sevey,  coroner ;  and 
Maj.  Seth  Tinkham,  crier.  Beginning  with  the  May,  1827,  term  the  re¬ 
porter  of  decisions  was  in  attendance  at  least  annually  for  several  years. 

The  criminal  business  at  that  first  term  included  cases  of  adultery,  burg¬ 
lary,  and  possession  and  passing  of  counterfeit  money,  and  all  the  sentences 
imposed  included  terms  of  solitary  imprisonment  ranging  from  twenty  days 
to  three  months,  the  burglary  of  Cushing  Bryant’s  shop  at  Nobleborough 
being  punished  by  solitary  imprisonment  for  twenty  days  and  hard  labor  in 
the  state  prison  for  one  year,  while  for  the  possession  and  passing  of  coun¬ 
terfeit  money  the  sentence  imposed  was  solitary  imprisonment  for  three 
months. 

The  term  continued  for  eight  days,  and  many  of  the  then  well-known 
lawyers  of  this  and  adjoining  counties  were  in  attendance. 

Since  that  date  terms  of  this  court  have  been  regularly  held  here,  and  it 
is  likely  that  from  time  to  time  all  of  the  justices  of  the  court  have  presided 
in  this  room  which  has  been  the  scene  of  legal  proceedings  for  a  century. 

Other  courts  have  been  held  here,  for  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  hav¬ 
ing  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  of  its  ancient  predecessor  known  as  His 
Majesty’s  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  not  abolished  until  about 
1838.  The  Common  Pleas  Court  was  succeeded  by  a  district  court  which  sat 
here  for  the  Middle  District  of  the  state  at  regular  terms  from  1839  to 
1852. 
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Terms  of  the  United  States  courts  have  been  held  in  this  court  house  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  second  term  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Maine,  1790,  semi-annual  terms  of  that  court  were  held  at  Wis¬ 
casset,  and  from  the  opening  of  this  court  house,  Judge  Ware,  of  that  court, 
held  like  terms  in  this  court  room  until  1842. 

After  Maine  became  a  state,  a  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  First  Circuit  was  held  here  annually  until  1842,  at  many  of 
which  Judge  Ware  sat  with  Mr.  Justice  Story.  At  one  of  such  terms  of  the 
Circuit  Court  held  here  about  ninety  years  ago,  Mr.  Justice  Story  presiding, 
the  very  notable  case  of  Veazie  against  Wadleigh,  in  which  were  involved 
important  interests  relative  to  certain  shore  and  water  rights  at  Oldtown  on 
the  Penobscot,  was  tried,  in  the  conduct  of  which  the  celebrated  Jeremiah 
Mason  then  of  Boston,  Frederic  Allen  of  Gardiner,  and  William  P.  Fessen¬ 
den  of  Portland  were  counsel  for  Veazie,  while  for  the  defence  appeared 
Reuel  Williams,  Judge  Shepley,  Jonathan  P.  Rogers  and  John  A.  Poor 
with  whom  was  associated  Daniel  Webster  then,  as  Mr.  Poor  afterwards 
wrote,  “in  the  full  flush  of  his  success  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  as  a 
master  of  eloquence  and  argument.” 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  project  for  dividing  the  county  and  while  a 
division  was  not  then  accomplished  the  time  for  such  was  not  long  delayed, 
for  upon  the  incorporation  of  Waldo  County,  February  27,  1827,  the  towns 
of  Camden,  Hope,  Montville,  and  Palermo,  and  the  plantations  of  Apple- 
ton  and  Liberty  were  taken  to  form  a  part  of  the  new  county. 

With  the  increased  and  increasing  population  and  importance  of  the  An¬ 
droscoggin  and  lower  Kennebec  towns  of  Lincoln  County  the  business  of 
the  courts  very  materially  increased  with  such  a  consequent  large  increase  of 
records  and  flies  in  the  vaults  of  the  judicial  and  probate  courts  that  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  court  house  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  public 
and  county  officials  became  necessary.  And  so  it  is  found  that  in  June,  1850, 
Oscar  Eaton,  Arnold  Blaney,  and  Wales  Hubbard,  Esquires,  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  county  commissioners,  recommended  an  enlargement  of 
the  court  house  by  an  extension  westerly  of  about  18  feet  so  that  the 
most  or  the  whole  of  the  registry  of  deeds,  as  it  then  was,  might  be  included 
in  the  clerk’s  office.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  probate  office  be 
so  enlarged  as  to  include  the  office  then  used  by  the  county  treasurer  with  a 
new  fire-safe  room  sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  the  probate  records  and 
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files 3  that  the  grand  jury  room  be  extended  westerly— such  room  then  being 
only  about  one-half  as  large  as  it  should  be  for  proper  accommodation  of 
that  body.  Such  recommendations  being  adopted,  and  additional  land  hav¬ 
ing  been  purchased  of  the  parish  and  Judge  Bailey,  Edmund  B.  Bowman, 
Esq.,  then  clerk  of  the  courts,  and  acting  as  agent  for  the  county,  caused 
such  alterations  and  enlargements  to  be  made,  at  which  time  (1850)  the 
interior  of  this  court  room  was  altered  so  as  to  be  of  the  same  finish  as  that 
of  Portland. 

At  the  creation  of  Androscoggin  and  Sagadahoc  Counties  in  1854,  the 
former  took  from  us  Lewiston,  Lisbon,  and  Webster,  while  the  whole  of 
Sagadahoc  was  cut  off  from  Ancient  Lincoln,  i860  brought  about  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Knox  County,  when  Lincoln,  for  the  last  time,  parted  with 
some  of  its  territory. 

The  courts  now  held  here  are: 

Superior  Court,  at  Wiscasset,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  May  and  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Probate  Court,  at  Wiscasset,  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  August. 
County  Commissioners’  Court,  regular  sessions  second  Tuesday  of  May, 
first  Tuesday  of  September  and  last  Monday  of  December.  Adjourned 
session  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

Lincoln  Municipal  Court,  at  Wiscasset,  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month 
for  civil  business. 

The  Smock  Marriage 

This  extraordinary  custom  obtained  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
and  although  but  few  instances  are  found  both  before  and  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  those  few  are  well  authenticated.  Though  obscure  in  its  origin,  its 
intent  — the  repudiation  of  ante-nuptial  debts  by  the  bride— appears  to  have 
been  very  definite  though  not,  as  far  as  is  known,  sanctioned  by  law. 
Whether  it  was  the  survival  of  an  old  English  custom  or  whether  it  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  remote  antiquity  of  a  semi-civilized  age  is  not  known. 

One  idea  of  marriage  was  almost  universal  and  that  was  that  the  husband, 
by  the  union,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  his  wife’s  debts.  The  only  way 
of  avoiding  this  liability  was  by  the  non-reception  to  his  house  or  possession 
of  any  property  she  might  have  5  this  exclusion  being  extended  so  far  as  to 
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require  the  complete  nudation  of  her  person,  with  the  bare  exception  of  a 
shift  or  sheet.  Thus  clad,  or  unclad,  the  bride  met  the  bridegroom  at  the 
cross  roads  in  the  early  evening  and  they  proceeded  to  have  the  ceremony 
performed.  Peter  Kalm  wrote: 

There  is  a  very  peculiar  diverting  custom  here,  in  regard  to  marrying.  When  a  man 
dies  and  leaves  his  widow  in  great  poverty,  or  so  that  she  cannot  pay  all  the  debts  with 
what  little  she  has  left,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  that,  there  is  a  person  who  will 
marry  her,  she  must  be  married  in  no  other  habit  than  her  shift.  By  that  means  she 
leaves  to  the  creditors  of  her  deceased  husband  her  cloaths,  and  everything  which  they 
find  in  the  house.  But  she  is  not  obliged  to  pay  them  anything  more,  because  she  has 
left  them  all  she  was  worth,  even  her  cloaths,  keeping  only  a  shift  to  cover  her,  which 
the  law  of  the  country  cannot  refuse  her.  As  soon  as  she  is  married,  and  no  longer  be¬ 
longs  to  the  deceased  husband,  she  puts  on  the  cloaths  which  the  second  has  given  her. 
The  Swedish  clergymen  here  have  often  been  obliged  to  marry  a  woman  in  a  dress 
which  is  so  little  expensive,  and  so  light.  This  appears  in  the  registers  kept  by  the 
churches,  and  from  the  accounts  given  by  the  clergymen  themselves.  I  have  likewise 
seen  accounts  of  such  marriages  in  the  English  gazettes,  which  are  printed  in  these 
colonies;  and  I  particularly  remember  the  following  relation:  A  woman  went  with  no 
other  dress  than  her  shift,  out  of  the  house  of  her  deceased  husband  to  that  of  her  bride¬ 
groom,  who  met  her  half  way  with  fine  new  cloaths,  and  said  before  all  who  were 
present,  that  he  lent  them  to  his  bride;  and  put  them  on  her  with  his  own  hands.  It 
seems  he  said  that  he  lent  the  cloaths,  lest,  if  he  said  he  gave  them,  the  creditors  of  the 
first  husband  should  come,  and  take  them  from  her;  pretending  that  she  was  looked  up¬ 
on  as  the  relict  of  her  first  husband,  before  she  was  married  to  the  second. 

In  the  Lincoln  County  court  house  at  Wiscasset  is  recorded  the  following 
smock  marriage:13 

This  is  to  certify  that  John  Gatchel  &  Sarah  Cloutman,  both  inhabiting  on  Kenne¬ 
bec  River,  a  little  below  Fort  Halifax,  and  out  of  the  Bound  of  any  Town,  but  within 
the  County  of  Lincoln  were  first  published  as  the  law  directs  at  said  Fort;  and  then 
married,  said  Cloutman  being  in  Debt  was  desirous  of  being  married  with  no  more 
Cloaths  on  her  than  her  Shift  which  was  granted  and  married  each  other  on  the  2ist 
day  of  November,  A.  D.  1766. 

Attest.  Will"1  Lithow,  /.  Peace. 

The  certificate  does  not  state  the  reason  for  this  remarkable  procedure, 
beyond  the  fact  that  she  was  in  debt  and  clearly  averse  to  placing  on  her 
husband  a  financial  burden  for  which  she  alone  was  liable,  therefore  by  a 
symbolic  representation  of  utter  destitution  at  marriage  it  was  held  that  she 
could  cancel  the  claim. 

13.  See  Lincoln  County  Commissioners’  Record  Book  2,  page  7. 
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Another  smock  marriage  occurred  at  Friendship,  Maine,  which  place  for¬ 
merly  bore  the  name  of  Meduncook.  The  record  on  the  town  book  reads: 

Certificate— This  may  certify  all  whom  it  concerns  that  W.  Elwell  of  Meduncook 
hath  been  duly  published  to  Hannah  Thomas  of  Meduncook. 

(Si’d)  Eedate  Wadsworth 

Meduncook,  May  12th,  1772.  clerk  Meduncook  April  ye  1 8th,  1772 

Whereas  the  subscribers,  Wm  Elwell  and  Hannah  Thomas  being  lawfully  pub¬ 
lished  &  desirous  of  entering  into  the  holy  state  of  Marriage  &  being  confined  in  a 
place  where  there  is  neither  a  minister  or  a  magistrate,  do  by  these  presents  in  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God  &  before  these  witnesses  that  may  sign  this  instrument,  en¬ 
gage  &  do  take  each  other  as  man  and  wife,  according  to  the  best  of  our  capacities  & 
as  though  we  were  married  by  a  magistrate  or  minister. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands: 

William  Elwell 

Hannah  Thomas  (her  X  mark) 

Signed  in  the  presence  of  we,  the  subscribers,  &  that  the  man  took  her,  as  were  naked 
&  gave  her  clothes  to  put  on — Wm.  E.  Frost,  Samuel  Condon,  Cornelius  Morton, 
Mary  Condon,  (her  X  mark)  Otis  Pinkham,  Mercy  W.  Larry  (her  X  mark) 

N  B— Wm  Elwell  and  Hannah  Thomas  took  the  common  prayer  book  after  they  had 
signed  the  above  instrument  &  read  the  church  ceremony  of  marriage  to  each  other  in 
a  serious  manner  before  the  witnesses  to  the  above  instrument  before  me— Wm  Frost. 

It  is  thought  that  no  statute  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in¬ 
cluding  Maine,  no  act  or  principle  of  English  law  provided  for,  or  would 
uphold  the  purpose  of  this  ceremony.  One  would  be  glad  to  ascertain  in 
what  circumstances  and  among  what  kind  of  people  this  procedure  origi¬ 
nated.  On  the  face  of  the  process,  it  was  a  trick  to  escape  a  just  obligation. 
The  magistrate  acquainted  with  the  purpose,  by  permitting  and  assisting  be¬ 
came  a  party  to  the  transaction  and  so  undoubtedly  represented  public  senti¬ 
ment  of  belief  and  approval. 

Most  of  the  recorded  cases  of  the  smock  marriages  took  place,  in  this 
country,  during  the  reign  of  George  III,  and,  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  they 
were  resorted  to  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  York  and  Lincoln.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  every  instance  the  bride  was  a  widow.  No  maiden  had  to  employ  this 
subterfuge,  as  a  father  was  generally  held  responsible  for  the  debts  of  his 
daughter  up  to  the  time  of  her  wedding. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution  this  custom  seems  to  have  lapsed,  for  in 
Maine,  until  1852,  a  husband  was  held  responsible  for  the  debts  of  his  wife 
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contracted  before  marriage  and  no  shift  or  smock  could  aid  him  in  shirking 
that  obligation. 

That  such  a  custom,  even  if  instances  made  it  such,  did  arise  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  seems  incomprehensible  ;  but,  introduced  and  established  as  a  method 
of  eluding  a  just  debt,  would  be  a  blot  on  the  honor  of  New  England,  un¬ 
less  there  had  once  been  a  meaning  in  the  smock  marriage  which  is  now 
unknown. 


Shilling  Laws 

In  the  year  1822,  the  town  of  Wiscasset  issued  a  set  of  by-laws  approved 
by  the  Court  of  Sessions,  attested  by  Thomas  Trundy,  town  clerk.  These 
were  printed  by  John  Dorr  and  were  twenty-two  in  number.  As  the  mini¬ 
mum  fine  for  the  transgression  of  these  rules  was  25  cents,  they  were  called 
derisively  “Wiscasset’s  shilling  laws.” 

They  are  the  following: 

Article  I.  If  any  person  shall  unnecessarily  encumber  any  street,  by  permitting  his 
team,  carriage,  or  horse,  to  stand  therein  in  such  manner  as  to  incommode  travelling,  or 
shall  unnecessarily  place  any  masts,  spars,  boards,  joists,  wood,  or  stones,  or  any  other 
material  in  or  upon  any  street,  or  side-walk,  or  shall  place  and  leave  any  of  said  articles, 
on  any  common,  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  permission  from  the  In¬ 
spector  of  Police,  he  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  dollars,  nor  less  than  twenty- 
five  cents:  And  he  shall  be  further  liable  to  the  same  fine,  if  he  shall  not  remove  the 
same,  when  ordered  by  the  Inspector  of  Police,  and  also  in  addition  thereto  shall  be 
liable  for  all  the  expenses  of  removing  the  same  by  said  Inspector  on  his  refusal. — And 
if  any  of  the  above  articles,  or  any  material,  shall  encumber  any  street,  common,  or 
side-walk,  in  manner  as  aforesaid,  and  the  owner  or  said  articles  shall  be  unknown,  then 
the  Inspector  of  Police  shall  take  the  same  into  his  custody,  and  proceed  therewith  as 
by  the  act  prescribed  in  the  case  of  lost  goods. 

Art.  II.  No  person  shall  drive  any  horse,  or  team,  on  the  run  or  other  immoderate 
pace ;  nor  shall  ride  or  drive  a  horse  without  a  bridle  to  guide  him,  nor  shall  permit  any 
horse,  carriage,  or  team  which  he  owns,  or  of  which  he  has  charge,  to  pass  in  any 
street  without  a  driver  or  leader,  on  penalty  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  cents,  nor  more 
than  two  dollars.  Nor  shall  any  person  drive  or  ride  in  any  sleigh  without  suitable  bells, 
on  penalty  of  twenty-five  cents. 

Art.  III.  Every  person  who  shall  ride  upon,  lead  or  drive  any  horse  upon  any  side¬ 
walk,  or  shall  drive  or  lead  any  cattle  on  the  same,  or  shall  wheel  upon  the  same  with 
any  wheelbarrow,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  dollars,  nor  less  than  twenty- 
five  cents.  And  every  person  who  shall  cut  or  split  any  wood  upon  any  side-walk,  shall 
forfeit  the  same  penalty  as  above. 
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Art.  IV.  Whoever  shall  wantonly  throw  any  stone  chip,  dirt,  snowball,  or  other 
thing  at  any  person,  or  at  any  building  or  other  property  with  intent  to  injure  the  same ; 
or  shall  in  any  other  way  wantonly  attempt  to  injure  the  person,  or  property  of  an¬ 
other,  or  shall  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  same,  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  twenty-five 
cents,  nor  more  than  five  dollars.  And  whoever  shall  for  sport  or  wantonly  throw  any 
snowball,  or  stone,  or  other  thing,  or  play  at  ball  in  any  street,  or  common,  in  front  of 
the  meeting  house,  or  shall  wantonly  throw  from  any  wharf,  any  stones,  or  ballast  into 
the  dock  or  water,  shall  forfeit  the  same  penalty  as  above. 

Art.  V.  Every  person  who  shall  ride  upon  or  take  hold  of  the  back  of  any  carriage 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  while  passing  in  the  street,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  or  shall  slide  upon  any  sled  in  any  street  shall  forfeit  twenty-five  cents. 

Art.  VI.  The  owner  or  occupier  of  any  house,  or  building,  the  chimney  of  which 
shall  take  fire,  so  that  the  blaze  shall  extend  above  the  top  of  the  same,  except  while  the 
buildings  about  it  are  covered  with  snow,  or  wet  with  rain,  or  between  sun-rise  and 
noon,  and  any  person  who  shall  burn  any  shavings  or  other  combustible  in  the  open  air, 
except  at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances  aforesaid,  and  at  the  distance  of  ten 
rods  from  any  building  or  fence,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  dollars,  nor 
less  than  twenty-five  cents. 

Art.  VII.  Whoever  shall  remove  fire  from  one  place  to  another  out  side  of  any 
building,  except  in  a  covered  or  safe  vessel,  shall  forfeit  twenty-five  cents. 

Art.  VIII.  Every  person  who  shall  smoke  a  cigar,  or  pipe  in  or  upon  any  street, 
or  lane,  or  yard,  or  in  any  work-shop,  where  combustible  materials  may  be  wrought, 
shall  forfeit  twenty-five  cents. 

Art.  IX.  If  any  cooper  or  any  person  shall  burn  out  any  cask  in  any  other  place 
than  a  good  and  sufficient  chimney  of  stone  or  brick,  he  shall  forfeit  twenty-five  cents. 

Art.  X.  Whoever  shall  wantonly  injure  any  fire  engine,  engine-house,  fire-ladder 
or  fire-hook,  or  shall  remove  the  same  without  proper  authority,  shall  forfeit  not  more 
than  five  dollars,  nor  less  than  twenty-five  cents. 

Art.  XI.  If  any  person  shall  wantonly  or  unnecessarily  discharge  any  fire  arm; 
or  shall  fire,  or  explode  any  squib,  cracker,  serpent,  fulminating  powder,  or  prepara¬ 
tion  of  gun-powder,  in  any  street,  lane,  wharf,  store  or  public  place,  he  shall  forfeit  a 
sum  not  exceeding  two  dollars,  nor  less  than  twenty-five  cents. 

Art.  XII.  Every  person  who  shall  place  any  dead  animal  or  any  putrid  substance 
or  filth  in  or  near  any  street,  lane,  wharf,  dwelling-house  or  public  place  so  as  to  cause 
an  offensive  or  unwholesome  smell  to  persons  passing,  or  remaining  in  or  upon  the 
same,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  nor  less  than  twenty-five  cents,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  forfeiture  if  he  shall  not  remove  the  same  when 
required  by  the  Inspector  of  Police,  or  any  person  injured  by  the  same. 

Art.  XIII.  Every  person  who  shall  make  a  tumultuous  noise  or  disturbance,  or 
violent  and  unnecessary  outcry,  or  use  any  wanton  or  indecent  language,  so  as  to  be 
heard  in  any  street,  lane,  dwelling-house,  or  store,  or  upon  any  wharf,  shall  forfeit  a 
sum  not  exceeding  two  dollars,  nor  less  than  twenty-five  cents. 
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Art.  XIV.  Any  intoxicated  person  who  shall  conduct  in  a  disorderly  or  indecent 
manner,  or  shall  be  found  laying  down  or  staggering  about  in  or  upon  any  of  the 
streets,  lanes,  wharves,  or  commons,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  dollars,  nor 
less  than  twenty-five  cents,  or  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction,  agreeably  to  the 
law  in  such  care  made  and  provided,  according  to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the 
offince. 

Art.  XV.  Every  person  who  shall  grave,  or  cause  to  be  graved  any  vessel  on  any 
public  landing,  road,  street,  or  flats  without  the  consent  of  the  Selectmen,  shall  for¬ 
feit  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  nor  less  than  twenty-five  cents. 

Art.  XVI.  Any  person  who  shall  injure  or  destroy  any  tree,  or  trees  which  have 
been  or  may  be  set  out,  or  growing  in  any  street,  common  or  public  ground,— or  who 
shall  injure,  deface,  or  destroy  any  post,  stake,  or  monument,  placed  about  said  trees 
for  protection,  or  at  the  side  or  corner  of  any  street,  common  or  public  ground,  for  the 
safety  and  security  thereof,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  dollars  nor  less  than 
twenty-five  cents. 

Art.  XVII.  Whoever  shall  wilfully  or  carelessly,  break,  injure,  or  deface  any  pump, 
or  injure  any  well,  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  town;  or  shall  pump  more  water 
from  any  well  aforesaid,  then  what  is  necessary  for  use  and  thereby  wantonly  waste 
the  same,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  dollars  nor  less  than  twenty-five  cents. 
—And  whenever  the  Selectmen  shall  deem  it  expedient  (by  reason  of  scarcity  of  water,) 
to  forbid  any  person  taking  water  from  any  of  the  wells  or  pumps  aforesaid  to  fill  casks 
or  barrels  for  any  vessel’s  use,  or  for  the  purpose  of  watering  horses,  or  neat-cattle, 
they  shall  give  notice  thereof  by  posting  up  a  notification  in  some  public  place,  in  Wis¬ 
casset;  and  whoever  shall  take  any  water  as  above  mentioned  contrary  to  said  notice, 
shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  dollars  nor  less  than  twenty-five  cents. 

Art.  XVIII.  Any  person  who  shall  own  any  geese,  or  ducks,  shall  suffer  the  same 
to  escape  from  his  own  inclosures  unnecessarily,  and  trespass  upon  his  neighbour’s  pro¬ 
perty,  in  any  part  of  said  Wiscasset,  without  permission  of  said  neighbour;  or  any  per¬ 
son  who  shall  suffer  his  geese,  or  ducks,  to  run  at  large,  and  remain  in  any  street,  com¬ 
mon,  or  public  ground,  within  the  Central  School  District  so  called,  shall  forfeit  twenty- 
five  cents;  and  if  on  request  of  the  Inspector  of  Police,  or  of  the  person  injured,  he 
shall  not  remove  the  same,  he  shall  forfeit  fifty  cents,  for  each  offence,  after  said  notice. 

Art.  XIX.  The  foregoing  Byelaws  (unless  as  excepted  in  Article  18)  shall  extend 
only  to  so  much  of  the  town  of  Wiscasset,  as  is  situated  in  the  Central  School  District, 
so  called. 

Art.  XX.  There  shall  be  chosen  one  or  more  town  officers,  to  be  called  Inspec¬ 
tors  of  Police,  in  the  same  manner  that  other  Town  Officers  are  by  law  chosen,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  carry  the  foregoing  Byelaws  into  execution,  and  remove  all  nuis¬ 
ances,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  or  person,  liable  for  the  same  if  any.  And  the  Select¬ 
men  of  the  town  shall  also  be  ex  officio  Police  Officers. 

Art.  XXI.  All  forfeitures  under  the  foregoing  Byelaws,  shall  accrue  one  moiety 
thereof  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  Inspector  of  Police, 
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or  other  person,  who  shall  enter  a  complaint  of,  or  prosecute  for  the  same,  except  such 
Inspector  or  other  person,  shall  be  evidence  in  the  trial  of  the  complaint,  in  which  case 
the  whole  penalty  shall  accrue  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Art.  XXII.  The  foregoing  Byelaws  shall  go  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of 
May  next,  provided  they  are  duly  accepted  by  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and  when  they 
go  into  operation,  all  Byelaws  heretofore  made,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Accepted  April  15,  1822. 

Attest, 

Thomas  Trundy,  Town  Clerk. 

Custom  Houses 

Wiscasset  Point  has,  since  1791,  been  the  seat  of  a  custom  house  for  the 
river  and  contiguous  portions  of  the  sea.  It  was  established  a  port  of  entry 
by  the  legislature,  June  3,  1789,  and  it  was  discontinued  June  30,  1913,  the 
records  being  removed  in  the  spring  of  1932  to  the  custom  house  at  Bath. 

Before  the  passage  under  the  federal  constitution,  in  1789,  of  the  first 
acts  of  Congress  for  federal  collection  of  revenues  from  imports  and  from 
excise,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  received  and  levied  its  own  duties  of  those 
sorts,  and  appointed  the  officers  who  collected.  Naval  offices  were  opened 
for  the  entrance  and  clearance  of  vessels,  records  being  kept  by  a  naval  offi¬ 
cer  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Townsend,  now  Boothbay,  was  the  port  of 
entry  for  Wiscasset  vessels,  although  Moses  Davis  of  Edgecomb,  appeared 
to  be  a  deputy  for  the  naval  office  of  Townsend,  and  in  his  diary  under 
December  22,  1785,  is  found  this  entry:  “Went  to  Daniel  Websters  to  meet 
Mr.  Boyd  in  order  to  Receive  a  Deputation  for  Naval  Officer.  Rec’d  said 
Deputation  &  Returned  home  before  night.” 

Although  the  officers  were  supposed  to  make  return  every  six  months, 
such  files,  if  ever  made,  have  not  survived  to  this  day.  The  Wiscasset  cus¬ 
toms  records,  which  begin  in  1789,  give  the  first  clue  to  the  ships  in  which 
the  early  ship-owners  of  this  place  were  interested ;  even  though  many  of 
them,  Squire  Silvester  among  them,  were,  previous  to  that  date,  the  owners 
of  other  craft. 

President  Washington,  on  August  3,  1789,  nominated  Francis  Cook  to 
the  Senate  for  the  office  of  collector  of  customs  at  Wiscasset  and  the  Senate 
confirmed  Cook.  In  1791  Cook  was  given  an  additional  appointment  under 
the  Act  for  the  collecting  of  internal  revenue.  He  had  been  chosen  by  the 
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General  Court  for  Wiscasset,  June  27,  1787,  1788,  and  1789.  The  commis¬ 
sion  of  his  permanent  appointment  (March  21,  1791)  names  Francis  Cook 
“Inspector  of  the  Revenue  for  the  several  ports  within  the  District  of  Wis¬ 
casset  in  Massachusetts.’’  Cook  held  this  office  for  thirty-eight  years. 

When  his  house  was  built  on  Main  Street,  in  1795,  Cook  kept  the  custom¬ 
house  office  in  a  little  building  on  his  land,  just  west  of  his  house.  This  first 
custom  house  was  afterward  hauled  to  the  Harrington  lot  on  Bradford 
Street  and  occupied  by  Thyrza  Segars.  It  was  finally  burned. 

On  March  13,  1790,  David  Silvester  was  appointed  by  the  legislature 
collector  of  excise  for  the  western  district  of  Lincoln  County.  In  a  letter 
from  George  Thacher  found  in  a  collection  called  “Applications  for  Office 
under  President  Washington”  is  this  recommendation: 

David  Sylvester  lives  at  the  Port  of  Wiscasset.  he  has  been  two  or  three  years  ap¬ 
pointed  Collector  of  Import  &  Excise  for  the  Western  District  of  the  County  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  &  I  believe  he  will  make  a  good  &  faithful  Collector  of  Import  at  that  Port  under 
the  Laws  of  the  United  States.  But  should  there  be  any  reason  in  the  mind  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  not  continuing  him  in  office— I  take  the  Liberty  of  recommending  to  the 
President  Benjamin  Jones  Porter  as  a  person  that  would  make  an  able  &  faithful  Col¬ 
lector,  and  one  who  deserves  the  attention  of  the  public,  having  greatly  injured  his 
health  in  the  service  of  his  Country  thro’  the  late  war. 

Several  years  later  a  custom  house  designed  by  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr., 
was  erected  near  the  shore  at  the  Point,  close  to  Whaleship  Wharf.  It  was 
a  rectangular,  two-storied  building  of  perfect  proportion,  but  smaller  than 
the  present  custom  house.  The  lower  part  was  of  stone  and  the  upper  part 
of  brick  with  a  master  coating  of  brown.  The  work  was  done  by  George 
Dodge,  a  native  of  Wiscasset  and  a  superior  mason  from  his  earliest  youth, 
whose  only  absence  from  this  town  was  the  time  spent  in  Boston,  completing 
his  trade.  This  building  faced  the  west  and  the  entrance  was  approached  by 
steps  in  the  center  of  the  front,  above  which  was  a  balcony  with  an  iron  rail¬ 
ing,  and  four  stone  columns  rose  from  the  base  of  the  second  story  of  the 
roof,  giving  it  an  imposing  appearance  which  added  greatly  to  the  dignity 
of  its  aspect. 

It  was  copied  on  a  reduced  scale  from  the  old  Portland  custom  house  of 
1850.  By  a  singular  coincidence  both  this  building  and  its  prototype  perished 
by  fire  the  same  year.  The  Wiscasset  custom  house  was  one  of  the  buildings 
burned  in  the  devastating  fire  of  October  8,  1866,  when  the  Johnston 
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Wharf  with  every  building  thereon,  including  the  shipyard,  was  reduced  to 
blackened  ruins.  The  land  on  which  it  stood  was  sold  four  years  afterward 
to  the  Knox  &  Lincoln  Railroad. 

In  April,  1870,  the  “new”  custom  house,  in  which  the  post-office  was  also 
housed,  was  opened.  It  occupies  a  lot  on  the  north  side  of  Front  Street,  be¬ 
tween  Water  and  Middle  Streets.  The  space  which  it  covers  was  formerly 
divided  into  two  lots,  one  of  which  (corner  of  Front  and  Water)  belonged 
to  Abiel  Wood,  and  the  other  to  Orchard  Cook. 

Mr.  Mullet  was  the  supervising  architect  for  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  building  was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  and  William  Hogan 
of  Bath  was  the  contractor.  For  some  unknown  reason,  possibly  frugality, 
Hogan  proceeded  to  remove  the  bricks  from  the  foundation  of  the  old  fort 
on  Davis  Island,  intending  to  use  them  for  the  foundation  of  the  custom 
house.  It  was  not  until  a  great  number  of  the  bricks  from  the  water  batteries 
had  been  taken  away  that  the  appeal  of  Colonel  Amory  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  prevented  further  desecration.  Then  the  stones  which  formed  the 
boundary  of  the  Wood  burying  ground  in  Mary  Greenough’s  pasture  on 
Sweet  Auburn  were  commandeered  for  the  custom  house.  It  was  this  van¬ 
dalism  which  caused  Joseph  Wood  to  move  all  of  the  Wood  family  who 
had  been  buried  there  to  Woodlawn  Cemetery  at  Birch  Point. 

An  old  newspaper  clipping  recently  came  to  light  which  gives  a  glimpse 
of  the  political  feeling  in  Mr.  Cook’s  time.  It  appeared  in  Poulson’s  Daily 
Advertiser ,  Philadelphia,  April  10,  1829: 

Augusta  [Me.]  March  27.—  Mr.  [Francis] Cook,  the  old  and  very  respectable 
Collector  of  Wiscasset,  who  has  been  removed  by  General  Jackson  to  make  room  for 
a  foreigner,  had  his  commission  from  George  Washington,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  Collector  remaining  in  office  of  Washington’s  appointment.  Deacon  Cook  is  a 
very  worthy  man,  and  has  always  been  a  faithful  officer,  for  aught  that  we  hear  to  the 
contrary.  But  Mr.  McCrate  huzzaed  for  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Cook  did  not. 

A  flag  staff  87  feet  high  was  raised  on  the  custom  house  November  24, 
1869,  and  for  forty-four  years  the  vertical  striped  flag  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  flew  from  this  mast. 

This  building  is  of  brick ;  is  two  stories  in  height ;  and  has  a  slated  hip 
roof.  The  trimmings  are  of  Hallowell  granite. 

The  joiner  work  was  done  by  Stephen  S.  Haynes,  a  superior  workman 
and  thorough  mechanic.  The  second  floor  was  given  over  to  the  collector  of 
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customs,  while  the  lower  floor  became  the  post-office  for  the  United  States 
mail. 

The  Inspectors  of  Revenue  were: 


Name 

Date  oj  Temp.  Comm. 

Date  oj  Perm.  Comm. 

Francis  Cook 

— 

March  21,  1791  14 

Thomas  McCrate 

— 

March  11,  1829 

John  D.  McCrate 

— 

January  6,  1836 

cc  cc  cc 

— 

December  21,  1839 

James  Taylor 

April  1,  1845 

April  10,  1846 

Jeremiah  Bailey 

May  3,  1849 

September  26,  1850 

John  Babson 

— 

April  1,  1853 

Thomas  Cunningham 

April  2,  1857 

December  22,  1857 

Erastus  Foote 

April  16,  1861 

July  27,  1861 

CC  CC 

June  20,  1865 

— 

cc  cc 

July  27,  1865 

February  15,  1866 

Joseph  E.  Smith 

August  22,  1 868 

— 

Orrin  McFadden  15 

— 

April  16,  1869 

CC  CC 

— 

March  17,  1873 

George  B.  Sawyer 

— 

May  18,  1881 

Richard  T.  Rundlett 

May  18,  1885 

January  22,  1886 

George  B.  Sawyer 

— 

May  26,  1890 

Richard  T.  Rundlett 

— 

August  6,  1894 

Daniel  H.  Moody 

September  22,  1898 

December  23,  1898 

CC  CC  cc 

— 

January  15,  1903 

cc  cc  cc 

— 

January  31,  1 907 

Herbert  W.  Hawes 

— 

May  22,  1912 

The  Postal  Service 

The  first  mail  on  the  American  continent  started  from  New  York  for 
Boston  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1673.  The  postman  followed  Bowery  Lane 
until  he  reached  the  new  wagon  road  to  Harlem,  thence  past  Annie’s  Hook, 
or  Pelham  Manor,  to  Greenwich  and  Stamford,  to  New  Haven,  Hartford, 
and  Springfield,  thence  eastward  along  the  watercourses  to  Boston,  crossing 
all  rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea  in  boats,  as  was  necessary  until  the  last  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.16 

14.  The  average  number  of  sea-letters  issued  by  Francis  Cook,  collector  of  the  port  of  Wis¬ 
casset  in  1804-1805-1806  were  forty-nine.  In  1807,  he  issued  sixty-seven.  All  vessels  to  which  such 
documents  were  issued  were  principally  laden  with  lumber. 

15.  The  four  elms  in  the  four  corners  of  the  custom-house  lot  were  set  out  by  Colonel  McFadden 
in  1876. 

16.  Fiske,  The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies,  II,  20. 
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Although  Parliament  had,  in  1710,  passed  “An  Act  for  establishing  a 
General  Post-Office  for  all  Her  Majesty’s  Dominions,”  and  for  years  under 
the  British  Government  there  had  been  a  post-rider  between  Portland  and 
Pownalborough  giving  a  postal  service  of  sorts  to  the  scattered  inhabitants 
of  eastern  parts,  it  had  been  discontinued,  and  the  year  1787  found  them 
without  regular  postal  connection  with  Boston.  During  the  days  of  the  re¬ 
settlement  of  the  Point,  all  letters,  journals,  and  parcels  were  brought  here 
by  vessels  from  both  foreign  and  domestic  ports. 

There  is  a  tradition  that,  previous  to  1 760,  the  mail  between  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Wells,  Maine,  was  for  seven  years  carried  regularly 
by  a  dog.  The  mail  was  carefully  made  up,  put  into  a  pouch  and  tied  around 
the  animal’s  neck 5  thus  he  bore  it  safely  through,  until  on  one  of  his  jour¬ 
neys,  this  faithful  dog  was  killed  by  an  Indian.17 

When  bridle-paths  were  opened,  the  mail,  in  1788,  was  brought  once  a 
fortnight  by  post-rider  from  Portland  to  Pownalborough.  Soon  after  this 
time,  however,  the  service  improved  and  Pownalborough  received  a  weekly 
mail.  The  mail  established  at  this  time  was  carried  once  a  week  on  horse¬ 
back  by  Benjamin  Allen  and  Matthew  Blossom,  from  Portland  to  Wiscas¬ 
set;  the  route  being  through  Gray,  New  Gloucester,  Greene,  Monmouth, 
Winthrop,  Hallowell  Fort  and  Hook,  Pittston,  crossing  the  Kennebec  at 
Smith’s  ferry,  and  Pownalborough  to  Wiscasset  Point  and  back.  Blossom 
carried  the  mail  as  far  as  Winthrop,  whence  Allen,  who  was  postmaster  at 
that  place,  brought  it  forward. 

The  first  post-office  in  Wiscasset— the  second  one  duly  authorized  in  the 
District  of  Maine— was  established  here  February  16,  1790.  Ebenezer 
Whittier,  the  proprietor  of  the  Whittier  Tavern,  was  the  first  postmaster, 
which  office  he  held  until  1805.  Wiscasset  was  at  that  time  the  easternmost 
post-office  in  the  United  States,  and  letters  were  sent  here  for  delivery  to 
places  all  through  the  wilderness  beyond.  There  were  neither  routes  nor 
offices  to  the  eastward,  so  the  letters  which  arrived  here  destined  to  go 
further  were  advertised  and  held  until  sent  for  by  private  conveyance.  It 
was  stated  by  his  great-granddaughter  that  after  a  severe  storm  in  winter, 
Whittier,  all  alone  with  a  mail  pack  on  his  back  would  make  the  journey  on 
snow-shoes  along  a  blazed  trail  to  Warren,18  where  the  way  through  the 

17.  The  Concord  Patriot. 

18.  Statement  of  Elinor  Hoskins  Waite,  granddaughter  of  Abigail  Whittier,  the  daughter  of 
Ebenezer  Whittier. 
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forest  was  marked  by  balizes  or  land  buoys,  small  beheaded  pine  trees  whose 
tops  had  been  lopped  off  to  guide  the  mail  carrier  through  the  bewildering 
white  wilderness  as  he  delivered  the  mail  to  points  further  east.  This  was 
the  foot-post. 

In  1793,  the  United  States  Congress  established  a  post-road  from  Passa- 
maquoddy  to  St.  Mary’s,  the  southernmost  point  on  the  Georgia  coast, 
which  was  also  at  that  time  the  extreme  end  of  our  possessions,  for  Florida 
was  then  held  under  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  as 
yet  unborn.19  This  coast  to  coast  road,  latitudinally  speaking,  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  United  States  mail  route,  and  the  evolution  of  cross  posts  soon 
followed. 

The  postmaster  at  Portland,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  April  of  that 
year,  posted  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  the  mail  would  leave  that  office  every 
Monday  at  six  a.m.,  arriving  at  Wiscasset  on  Tuesday  at  one  p.m.  On  its 
return  trip  the  stage  would  leave  Wiscasset  on  Thursday  morning  at  six 
a.m.,  arriving  at  Portland  the  following  day,  Friday,  at  one  p.m. 

George  Russell,  who  lived  at  Penobscot  Ferry  at  a  place  called  Sandy 
Point20  was  hired  about  this  time,  by  private  persons,  to  come  to  Wiscasset 
and  from  here  convey  the  mail  to  Castine  and  other  towns  along  the  line. 
Once  a  fortnight  he  made  the  journey  afoot,  at  first  carrying  it  in  a  yellow 
silk  handkerchief,  but  soon  after  acquiring  saddle-bags  for  its  transporta¬ 
tion.  He  was  the  first  letter-carrier  Wiscasset  had  on  its  rural  delivery  route. 
Russell  seems  to  have  taken  French  leave,  for  the  Annals  of  Warren  states 
that  “he  left  his  family  and  the  mail  behind  and  went  west.”21 

The  earliest  mail  from  Pentagoet  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  was  car¬ 
ried  by  John  Grindell  of  Sedgwick  about  1795.  There  were  no  roads  at  that 
time  and  he  carried  the  mail  in  a  boat  along  the  shore.22 

The  post-road  to  Camden  was  not  opened,  nor  the  post-offices  at  Warren 
and  Thomaston  begun,  until  1794.  The  next  year  (1795)  the  mail  was  sent 
from  Wiscasset  Point  to  Augusta  by  a  post-rider  who  went  as  far  as  Gar- 

19.  During  the  War  of  1812,  the  Seminole  Indians  and  the  British  soldiers  had  used  Florida  as 
a  base  of  military  operations  against  the  United  States.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  actions  so  inimical 
to  the  peace  of  the  country,  President  Monroe  demanded  that  Spain  either  keep  order  or  sell  the 
tract  held  by  her  to  the  United  States.  Spain  decided  to  sell,  and  the  annexation  of  Florida  took  place 
in  1819.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

20.  Fort  Point  at  Stockton  Springs. 

21.  Cyrus  Eaton,  Annals  of  Warren ,  p.  255. 

22.  Wheeler,  History  of  Castine ,  p.  81. 
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diner  on  horseback  and  thence  to  Augusta  by  canoe.  One  trip  a  week  consti¬ 
tuted  the  service  from  Wiscasset  to  Boothbay  from  1805  to  1840,  when  that 
service  was  succeeded  by  two  trips  a  week,  one  on  Tuesday  and  one  on  Fri¬ 
day.23  The  diary  of  Moses  Davis  of  Edgecomb  records  under  date  of  Octo¬ 
ber  11,  1808:  “The  Boothbay  road  from  Folly  Island  ferry  to  McFarland’s 
in  Boothbay  was  laid  out,  and  on  the  12th  the  mail  was  carried  over  the 
route  by  Moses  Davis.” 

In  1815  the  mail  was  carried  from  Gardiner  to  the  old  court  house  at 
Dresden  by  Captain  Loud,  and  from  there  to  Wiscasset  by  way  of  Dresden 
Mills. 

Sometime  after  the  crossing  of  the  Kennebec  was  made  at  Day’s  ferry, 
the  mails  were  brought  here  from  Bath  once  a  day,  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Stage  Line,  which  arrived  at  noon.  It  took  between  two  and  three  hours  to 
make  this  trip  over  the  old  stage-road,  for  the  road  was  rough  and  winding 
and  the  “Tavern  could  not  be  ignored.”  No  other  method  of  communica¬ 
tion  then  existed,  unless  by  vessel  or  private  conveyance.  There  was  no  tele¬ 
graph,  no  telephone,  no  cable— just  the  horses,  with  an  old  white  leader 
affectionately  called  “Old  Silver  Tail”  who  lived  to  be  twenty-six  years 
old  and  whose  obituary  appeared  in  the  local  newspaper  in  January,  1875. 

The  mail  arrived  about  noon  and  was  immediately  distributed.  The 
pouches  must  have  been  heavy  or  else  the  service  was  slow,  for  then  as  now, 
small  boys  flattened  their  noses  against  the  glass  front  of  the  boxes  while 
awaiting  its  distribution. 

Postage  stamps  were  not  authorized  until  1847,  and  prepayment  of  post¬ 
age  not  compulsory  until  the  first  of  June,  1856.  Among  the  old  town  docu¬ 
ments  are  scraps  of  paper  on  which  are  written,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
postmaster,  painstakingly  executed  with  quill  and  ink  powder,  bills  to  in¬ 
dividuals  rendering  an  account  of  “monies  due  the  post  office  for  postage 
charged.”  Postal  rates  were  governed  wholly  by  distance.  The  postage- 
single  sheets— stamped  in  great  red  ink  figures  was:  Bath,  6*4  cents ;  Bos¬ 
ton,24  i8J4  cents  j  New  York,  25  cents;  and  New  Orleans,  two  shillings. 

23.  Greene,  History  of  Boothbay ,  p.  460. 

24.  When  the  post  roads  survey  was  made  by  the  government  in  1812  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
to  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  distance  given  from  the  old  state  house  in  Boston  to  Wiscasset 
was  167.19  miles. 
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In  the  year  1827,  the  net  postage  for  the  following  towns  was: 


Dresden 

$  75.80 

Dresden  Mills 

26.77 

Wiscasset 

5b3*3b 

Sheepscot  Bridge 

I7*9° 

Boothbay 

63.00 

Damariscotta  Mills 

43.02 

Newcastle 

107.81 

Nobleboro 

33*63 

Bristol 

35*07 

Waldoboro 

208.80 

Edgecomb 

25.09 

The  old  wooden  building  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Common,  the 
original  Lincoln  County  court  house,  had  been  bought  by  Colonel  Hilton 
and  hauled  down  to  the  lot  next  west  of  the  Whittier  Tavern,  between  it 
and  the  Francis  Blythe  house. 

Moving  houses  in  those  days  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  winter  sport. 
It  was  often  said  that  with  five  gallons  of  Jamaica  rum  and  ninety  yoke  of 
oxen  they  could  move  a  meeting-house,  but  the  meeting-house  appears  to 
have  withstood  this  hydraulic  pressure!  The  wooden  court  house  so  moved 
had,  in  the  front  room  on  the  ground  floor,  a  stationer’s  shop,  and  here  like¬ 
wise  was  the  first  post-office  in  town  for  the  United  States  mail,  delivered 
daily  from  the  coaches  of  Colonel  Hilton’s  through  stage-line,  the  arrival 
of  which  was  heralded  by  “Bover  Joe  Hilton”  through  his  post-horn— six 
feet  long— and  those  who  remember  it  assert  that  it  was  infinitely  more 
musical  than  the  present  shriek  of  the  locomotive  which  emits  twenty-four 
blasts  as  it  approaches  Wiscasset,  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  town. 

But  the  post-office  did  not  remain  always  in  its  first  quarters.  It  was 
moved  several  times  before  it  found  a  permanent  abiding  place.  At  one  time 
it  was  located  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Water  streets  in  the  building  now 
occupied  by  the  Wiscasset  Hardware  Company,  and  at  that  time  Elisha 
McKenney  was  the  postmaster.  This  building  was  erected  in  1795,  and  it 
then  stood  at  the  head  of  Carlton’s  Wharf,  and  was  the  wholesale  store  of 
Major  Carlton  for  all  West  India  products.  It  is  the  oldest  edifice  in  town 
now  used  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  next  move  of  the  post-office  was  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Main 
and  Middle  streets,  and  when  the  present  custom  house  was  built  in  1 869- 
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1870  to  replace  the  one  which  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  great  fire  three 
years  before,  it  was  planned  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
both  departments,  and  there  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

The  existing  office  is  rated  as  third  class,  and  it  is  the  distributing  station 
for  ten  direct  post-offices,  which  are  as  follows:  Boothbay,  Boothbay  Har¬ 
bor,  Trevett,  Edgecomb,  North  Edgecomb,  Sheepscot,  Aina,  Head  Tide, 
Whitefield,  and  North  Whitefield. 

During  the  summer  months  mail  is  sent  to  many  of  the  islands,  and  a 
number  of  sub-stations  receive  their  mail,  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
this  office.  At  the  time  of  the  World  War  the  postmaster  here  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  fifty-seven  sub-stations  which  were  furnished  with  postage  stamps, 
thrift  stamps,  war  saving  stamps  and  newspaper  wrappers  through  the  post- 
office  at  Wiscasset. 


The  First  Gaol  at  Pownalborough 

During  the  colonial  days  when  the  nucleus  of  a  town  had  been  formed 
and  provision  made  for  a  meeting  house,  a  schoolhouse,  a  court  house  and  a 
cemetery,  the  settlers  turned  their  attention  to  a  house  of  detention  where 
lawbreakers  could  be  safely  locked  up. 

In  the  early  existence  of  the  struggling  new  settlements  so  indispensable 
was  man  power  and  so  weak  the  gaols  that  incarceration  was  not  favored, 
but  punishment  swift  and  sure  was  meted  out  to  the  offender  who  was 
thereafter  promptly  set  at  liberty  and  sent  to  work. 

When  a  primitive  code  of  laws  began  to  grapple  with  the  surrounding 
chaos,  a  whipping-post,  pillory,  ducking-stool  and  gallows  were  installed 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

On  April  12,  1769,  the  Proprietors  granted  to  Lincoln  County  “the  block 
house  within  the  fence”  (of  Fort  Shirley)  improved  as  a  gaol  5  but  at  the 
town  meeting  held  April  3,  1786,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  petition  that 
the  courts  be  held  at  Wiscasset  Point  and  that  a  gaol  must  be  built  there.25 
Nine  more  years  passed,  however,  before  the  first  gaol  was  erected  at  Wis¬ 
casset.  Charles  Cushing  was  the  first  sheriff  and  Jonathan  Spafford  the  first 
deputy-sheriff  of  Lincoln  County. 

The  names  of  the  first  offenders  are  unknown,  but  in  July,  1786,  the 

25.  Document  No.  40565  of  the  court  files  of  Suffolk  County  is  a  petition  from  Bristol  that 
court  may  be  held  at  Wiscasset,  dated  May  22,  1786. 
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sheriff,  Edmund  Bridge,  reported  two  prisoners  in  the  Pownalborough  gaol, 
viz:  Ezra  Taylor  for  debt  and  David  Malloon  for  theft.  A  year  later  Tay¬ 
lor  had  not  been  released,  and  among  the  other  prisoners  were  one  John 
Concklin  held,  for  assault  and  battery;  John  Brown,  for  theft;  and  three, 
for  murder— James  Page,  Andrew  Gilman  and  Archibald  McPhetres. 

At  the  July,  1787,  term  of  court,  Stephen  Way,  of  Georgetown,  was  con¬ 
victed  of  an  assault  upon  Lucy  Sally  with  his  fists  and  a  saddle,26  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  set  on  the  gallows  one  hour  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  then 
publicly  whipped  twenty-five  stripes  on  the  bare  back,  to  pay  the  costs  of 
prosecution,  and  give  bonds  in  £100  to  keep  the  peace. 

John  Brown  was  convicted  of  stealing  and  sentenced  to  be  whipped 
twenty  stripes,  to  restore  the  goods,  and  pay  £6  6s,  amounting  in  all  to  three 
times  the  amount  stolen.  If  unable  to  pay,  he  might  be  disposed  of  in  serv¬ 
ice,  to  any  person,  for  the  term  of  twelve  months. 

On  August  14,  1791,  William  Lee  and  William  Lee,  Jr.,  of  George¬ 
town,  complained  to  John  Gardiner,  justice,  that  William  Malcolm  and 
John  Malcolm  stole  sheep  from  them  “to  the  great  displeasure  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God.”  One  John  Stevens  was  also  implicated.  The  sentence  was 
whipping  with  fifteen  stripes  on  the  naked  back. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  on  May  6,  1786,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  peti¬ 
tion  that  the  jails  be  removed  to  Wiscasset. 

In  1817  when  the  last  blockhouse  was  taken  down  the  old  gaol  at  Pownal¬ 
borough  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Old  Wooden  Gaol 

The  wooden  gaol  which  was  built  in  1795,  “bounded  on  two  sides  by  the 
beaten  road,”  was  at  the  corner  of  the  present  Washington  Street  and  what 
was  then  the  old  county  road  to  Sheepscot.  It  was  the  first  house  of  deten¬ 
tion  to  be  erected  in  Wiscasset,  and  here  criminals  were  imprisoned  until  the 
Lincoln  County  jail  was  built  on  Federal  Street  sixteen  years  later.  When 
the  stone  jail  was  constructed  the  discarded  wooden  gaol  was  used  as  an 
alms-house,  and  its  dungeon-like  cellar,  called  the  “coal  hole,”  was,  as  long 
as  it  lasted,  a  calaboose  for  drunkards. 

This  wooden  gaol  was  an  oblong,  two-storied  building  with  a  hip  roof, 

26.  The  saddle  used  by  Stephen  Way  was  a  cleat  or  block  of  wood,  used  on  a  vessel,  where  it 
was  nailed  on  the  lower  yardarms,  to  retain  the  studding-sail  booms  in  their  place. 
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The  Lincoln  County  Jail  built  in  1809. 


Part  of  the  Equipment  of  the  Lincoln  County  Jail. 
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Ferry  landing  on  Folly  Island  by  side  of  Fort  Edge  comb 
showing  the  natural  formation. 
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and  its  appearance  was  that  of  an  ordinary  substantial  looking  dwelling- 
house  ;  but,  situated  as  it  was  at  the  most  prominent  corner  of  the  village,  it 
was  the  first  edifice  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  traveler  who  approached  the 
town  when  coming  by  road  from  either  Sheepscot  Farms  or  Twenty  Cow 
Parish,27  for  it  was  at  this  corner  that  those  arriving  by  stage  or  by  saddle, 
turned  a  sharp  angle  to  enter  the  village. 

This  house  of  correction  was  well  equipped  with  all  of  the  instruments 
needed  in  meting  out  old-fashioned  justice  to  malefactors.  There  were 
gyves,  fetters,  handcuffs,  and  chains,  a  pillory  and  a  ducking-stool  all  ready 
for  use;  while  in  the  front  yard  was  a  whipping-post,  and  firmly  planted 
at  the  rear  of  the  building  stood  the  grim  gallows,  on  which  offenders  were 
sentenced  to  stand  for  hours  with  a  rope  around  their  necks  for  certain 
offences.  Moses  Davis  records  in  his  diary:  “1795.  July  28.  A  man  was  seen 
sitting  on  the  gallows  and  one  standing  on  the  pillory.”  There  was  another 
and  an  older  whipping-post  ante-dating  1 790,  a  survival  of  the  days  when 
punishment  was  believed  to  be  more  efficacious  than  precept.  This  one  stood 
at  the  corner  of  State  and  Second  Streets  (now  Main  and  Middle)  very  near 
to  the  local  Rialto,  the  town  pump;  and  Mrs.  Phebe  Still,  an  old  resident 
who  died  in  1870  at  her  residence  on  Fort  Hill  Street,  remembered  having 
seen  it  used  when  she  was  quite  a  small  child. 

The  shackles  or  leg-irons  which  were  formerly  used  in  the  Wiscasset  jail 
are  now  in  the  museum  of  the  fort  at  Pemaquid.  They  resemble  two  giant 
iron  bracelets  and  are  connected  by  a  cumbersome  chain  that  weighs  many 
pounds. 

Lemuel  Lewis  of  Boothbay,  and  an  Irishman  named  McMulligan,  a 
stone-cutter,  were  publicly  whipped  for  theft  at  the  post  in  front  of  the  old 
gaol,  in  pursuance  of  sentence  of  court,  in  1808.  The  post  to  which  they 
were  tied  stood  between  the  gaol  and  the  road.  Edmund  Bridge  was  high 
sheriff ;  he  stood  nearby  wearing  a  cocked  hat  and  a  sword,  while  his  deputy 
Norris  swung  the  lash.  The  first  strokes  were  sharp  and  strong,  till  the  high 
sheriff,  in  an  undertone  to  his  deputy,  stayed  the  blows,  saying:  “Not  so 
hard.”  Lewis  was  silent.  The  Irishman  admitted  the  justice  of  his  punish¬ 
ment.  This  relic  of  a  barbarous  code  of  corporal  chastisement  soon  after¬ 
ward  passed  away,  and  the  above  was  the  last  instance  of  its  execution  in 
the  shire  town  of  Lincoln  County. 

27.  The  old  name  for  Bath. 
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It  appears,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  first  offence  of  Lemuel  Lewis, 
for  in  the  Eastern  Repository ,  September,  1803,  there  is  the  following  notice: 

100  Dollars  Reward 

On  the  night  of  the  twelfth  inst.  broke  and  made  their  escape  from  the  gaol  at  Wis¬ 
casset  the  following  prisoners,  viz:  Joseph  Horn,  Stephen  Horn,  Abraham  Decker, 
Robert  Malcolm  and  Lemuel  Lewis.  Whoever  will  take  up  said  prisoners  and  deliver 
them  to  the  Subscriber  shall  receive  the  above  reward  or  twenty  dollars  for  each,  and  all 
necessary  charges  paid  by  John  Sutton  Foye,  Keeper  of  the  Gaol  at  Wiscasset. 

These  men  were  of  the  notorious  Horn-Decker  gang  whose  origin  was 
at  Cape  Newagen. 

William  Corbett,  in  a  volume  of  selections  from  the  newspaper  that  he 
published  at  Philadelphia  called  Porcupine's  Gazette  (Vol.  V,  pp.  299-230) 
has  the  following  account  of  an  attack  that  was  made  on  the  old  gaol : 

Rights  oj  Man  exercised  at  Wiscasset 

Wiscasset,  April  1,  1797.  On  Wednesday  morning  last,  between  two  and  three 
o’clock,  the  goal  here  was  opened  by  an  armed  force,  and  three  persons  liberated  who 
had  some  days  before  been  arrested  on  mesne  process ,  and  for  want  of  bail  were  com¬ 
mitted.  The  process  was  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Trueman,  on  whom  they  committed  a  most 
outrageous  trespass  the  last  summer,  in  the  town  of  New  Milford.  The  mob  was  about 
two  days  collecting,  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  principally  came  from  the  upper  set¬ 
tlements  of  Sheepsgut  and  Damariscotta  ponds,  and  that  their  number  was  between 
two  and  three  hundred.  They  appeared  well  armed,  and  suitably  provided  with  axes 
and  bars  to  pull  down  the  gaol,  if  they  could  not  otherwise  effect  their  purpose.  At  the 
point  of  charged  bayonet  they  demanded  of  the  gaoler  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners,  to 
whom  he  was  forced  to  comply.  The  number  that  surrounded  the  gaol  was  between 
fifty  and  sixty;  but  it  was  said  there  were  two  large  parties  at  a  small  distance:  one  of 
them,  about  fifty  in  number,  it  seems  was  stationed  in  the  road  between  the  gaol  and 
settlements,  and  the  other  at  some  distance  from  the  gaol  on  the  opposite  side.  No  doubt 
they  came  expecting  to  find  an  armed  force  to  oppose  them ;  which  would  have  been 
the  case,  had  it  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  their  numbers  were  so  great  as 
to  overpower  an  inconsiderable  guard,  and  that  bloodshed  would  have  ensued.  Indeed 
no  guard  military  could  legally  have  been  called  out  to  defend  the  gaol  by  force  of 
arms,  without  a  special  order  from  the  Sheriff,  or  one  from  two  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
or  Common  Pleas  court— which  could  not  have  been  seasonably  obtained.  Another  con¬ 
sideration,  however,  had  weight;  most  of  the  rioters  were  actually  known,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  eventually  apprehended,  and  held  to  answer  for  the  abuse  of  the  constitution 
and  laws,  although  for  a  while  they  escape. 

It  was  reported  on  Tuesday,  that  the  rioters  had  dispersed,  and  gone  home.  Many 
persons  from  the  settlements  before  alluded  to,  were  here  during  the  greatest  part  of 
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the  day,  and  I  conversed  with  several  on  the  subject  of  their  lands,  advised  them,  es¬ 
pecially  such  as  lived  out  of  incorporated  places,  to  apply  to  Government  for  redress, 
and  suggested  the  possibility  of  relief  heretofore  digested  between  us.28 

On  a  very  cold  night  during  the  winter  of  1867,  this  building  caught  fire 
and  burned  to  the  ground.  An  eyewitness,  still  living,  remembers  that  a 
newly  born  litter  of  pigs,  whinock  and  all,  were  saved  in  a  mattress  tick, 
after  the  feathers  had  been  emptied. 

Rumor  has  it  that  this  fire  was  of  incendiary  origin  and  that  the  old  gaol 
was  burned  by  a  neighbor  whose  view  it  obstructed. 

The  Town  Pound 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  town  of  Pownalborough,  held  in  the 
house  of  Josiah  Bradbury,  in  1761,  the  sum  of  £10  was  voted  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  stocks  and  pounds.  The  subject  of  discussion  as  to  whether  hogs 
might  run  in  the  highway  if  properly  “Yoaked  and  Ringed”  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative.  It  is  not  known  where  the  first  town  pound  was  located,  al¬ 
though  an  early  one  was  located  on  the  land  of  the  county  house  at  Birch 
Point.  The  pound  best  remembered  was  an  inclosure  at  the  corner  of  the 
old  county  road  to  Sheepscot,  beside  the  wooden  gaol,  which  gave  the  name 
Town  Pound  Corner  to  that  place. 

In  1846,  it  was  voted  to  take  the  barn  of  the  poorhouse  as  a  “place  for 
strays,”  and  the  land  on  which  it  was  situated  was  a  part  of  the  old  gaol 
yard.  Although  this  inclosure  may  not  have  met  the  requirements  of  town 
pounds  which  should  be  “Pig-tight,”  “Bull-strong”  and  “Horse-high,”  it 
proved  to  be  quite  adequate  as  a  place  of  detention  for  stray  creatures. 

Many  a  sturk,  stallion,  sheep,  or  shote  found  trampoosing  in  the  high¬ 
ways  was  put  into  this  yard  and  kept  securely  within  its  confines  until  re¬ 
claimed  by  its  owner. 

Robert  Greenough  was  keeper  of  the  pound  in  1808,  and  Ebenezer 
Cogswell  in  1823. 


The  Lincoln  County  Jail 

Records  of  the  Lincoln  County  court  house  show  that  in  1807,  the  sum 
of  $6,000.00  was  raised  to  build  a  jail  at  Wiscasset  — this  appropriation  be- 

28.  This  account  was  contributed  by  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson  of  Washington. 
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ing  made  after  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  making  repairs  on  the  old  gaol,  which  was  a  wooden  structure  dating  back 
a  dozen  years. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  “new”  jail  was  laid  August  i,  1809,  (see  Diary 
of  William  Greenleaf)  and  the  stone  portions  of  this  sombre-looking  build¬ 
ing  were  completed  in  181 1.  It  was  at  the  time  of  its  erection  the  principal 
penitentiary  in  what  is  now  the  state,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
prisoners  of  Sagadahoc  and  Knox  Counties,  its  capacity  being  forty  pris¬ 
oners.  It  was  the  first  building  in  Maine  to  be  put  up  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  criminals  and  before  the  state  prison  was  established  in  Thomaston  it 
was  used  for  the  confinement  of  many  notorious  felons. 

It  is  situated  on  a  sightly  hill  on  Federal  Street,  overlooking  the  river 
and  harbor  from  Clark’s  Point  to  the  Lower  Narrows,  and  is  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  George  Davie,  his  brother  and  two  others  built  the  first  huts 
known  to  exist  in  what  is  now  Wiscasset. 

The  dimensions  of  the  stone  part  of  this  jail,  not  including  the  keeper’s 
house,  are,  on  the  outside,  40  feet,  7  inches  long,  36  feet,  7  inches  wide,  and 
over  20  feet  in  height.  The  granite  slabs  which  were  used  in  its  construction 
were  brought  from  the  Edgecomb  quarries  and  are  41  inches  thick  at  the 
foundation,  and  30  inches  at  the  eaves.  These  great  stone  blocks  also  form 
the  ceiling  of  the  cells.  There  are  two  floors  on  which  these  cells  are  located, 
with  a  large  attic  above  them.  A  corridor  runs  through  the  center  on  each 
floor,  three  cells  being  on  each  side  of  it,  making  twelve  cells  in  all. 

Light  is  admitted  through  iron-barred  windows.  The  doors  are  made  of 
wrought  iron  bars,  swing  on  hinges,  and  are  secured  by  enormous  locks  re¬ 
quiring  keys  weighing  three  pounds  to  unlock  them.  One  United  States 
marshal  facetiously  remarked  that  the  turnkey  was  obliged  to  carry  these 
keys  about  on  a  wheel-barrow. 

The  attic  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  one  of  which  was  used  for 
poor  debtors ;  one  for  women  prisoners  j  one  for  sick  patients ;  and  one  for 
insane  persons.  The  large  compartment  was  used  many  years  ago  as  a  work¬ 
shop  in  which  the  inmates  of  the  jail  manufactured  boots  and  shoes.  This 
was  the  first  jail  in  the  state  where  under  the  law  of  1873  prisoners  labored, 
and  continued  for  years  without  profit  to  the  county.  The  workshop  was 
abandoned  after  a  few  years.  The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  local 

29 

newspaper: 

29.  Seaside  Oracle,  June  24,  1876. 
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Damaged  and  shopworn  boots  for  sale  very  low.  Calf  and  fish  boots  merely  shop¬ 
worn  also  a  few  pairs  of  red  and  black  slippers. 

The  Jail  Workshop,  Wiscasset. 

Sometime  during  the  eighties  when  Seth  Patterson  was  serving  his  second 
term  as  jailer,  while  finishing  the  rooms  for  women  and  invalids,  he  was 
assisted  in  his  work  by  a  tramp  who  was  serving  sentence  for  vagrancy.  This 
tramp  was  a  master  mason,  and  an  expert  at  his  vocation.  He  had  previously 
been  in  the  employ  of  General  Butler,  working  on  his  mansion  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  came  to  Maine  to  spend  his  vacation  and  while  in  this  state  he  spent 
all  of  his  money,  was  arrested  for  vagrancy  and  lodged  in  jail.  Being  an 
excellent  workman  he  finished  these  rooms  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

So  attached  did  he  become  to  the  family  of  Patterson,  that  he  overstayed 
his  time,  but  after  his  departure  no  tidings  were  ever  received  from  him. 

In  the  early  days  when  Lincoln  County  embraced  all  of  the  territory  east 
of  the  Kennebec  as  far  as  the  English  provinces,  the  sporadic  settlements 
were  few  and  far  apart,  it  was  necessary  for  the  judge  and  the  clerk  of  the 
courts  for  the  county  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  and  hold  sessions  in 
different  localities  convenient  for  the  prosecution  of  justice.  Sessions  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  were  sometimes  held  at  Wiscasset,  sometimes  at 
Hallowell,  sometimes  at  Dresden,  and  occasionally  at  other  places. 

In  the  early  laws  “tumults,  rebellion,  conspiracy,  mutiny,  sedition,  man¬ 
slaughter,  incest,  rape  and  murder,  were  capital  offences.  Adultery,  drunk¬ 
enness  and  vagrancy  were  punishable  offences.  They  must  all  be  tried  within 
the  colonial  precincts.  Magistrates  were  required  to  hold  in  suspense  judg¬ 
ment  on  crime  in  aid  of  application  to  the  king  for  pardon.  .  .  .”30 

There  was  a  large  trunk  full  of  old  papers  in  the  keeper’s  room  at  the 
jail  that  were  carefully  arranged  for  examination  by  the  late  William  Davis 
Patterson,  and  which  show,  as  do  many  other  records,  his  painstaking  re¬ 
search  and  labor.  The  oldest  document  is  dated  June  n,  1795.  It  is  an 
order  from  the  Superior  Court  to  Thomas  Fletcher  to  give  securities  to  the 
court  for  costs.  There  is  a  commitment  ordering  an  offender  “to  gaol  for 
stealing  two  quintals  of  salt  fish.”  The  same  court  sends  Seth  Hammon  to 
jail  for  being  a  “Worthless  idler,”  and  “stands  committed  until  the  due 
course  of  the  law  had  taken  place.”  There  is  no  record  to  show  that  he  was 
ever  discharged. 

30.  Lincoln  County  Probate  Records,  1760  to  1800,  William  D.  Patterson,  page  IX. 
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Wiscasset,  like  all  seaports,  had  its  share  of  vagrants,  many  of  whom 
were  sailors,  ill,  inebriated  or  incompetent,  whose  ships  had  sailed  without 
them  leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  town.  There  are  several  legal  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  arrest  and  detention  of  deserters  from  vessels.  This  offence 
seems  to  have  been  of  common  occurrence,  and  the  offenders  were  immedi¬ 
ately  locked  up  or  carried  aboard  ships  if  caught  before  the  departure  of  the 
merchantman.  A  few  such  mariners  remained  all  of  their  lives  in  this  vil¬ 
lage  and  became  worthy  citizens. 

In  olden  times  clergymen  occasionally  acted  in  the  capacity  of  magistrates 
condemning  transgressors  of  the  law  to  jail  or  the  whipping-post.  There  is 
one  old  paper  that  requires  the  culprit  to  give  sureties,  which  bears  the 
autograph  of  Rev.  Francis  Winter,  the  first  settled  minister  in  Bath. 

According  to  other  documents,  the  following  sentences  were  imposed  at 
the  July  term  of  court  held  at  Hallowell  in  1796  (not  long  after  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  wooden  gaol):  “Zadoc  Brewster ;  to  suffer  six  months  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  give  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $200  for  his  keeping  the  peace,  and 
being  of  good  behavior  for  two  years,  and  pay  costs  amounting  to  $96.36. 
Phoebe  Barnes:  to  suffer  30  days  imprisonment:  to  be  set  on  the  gallows 
for  one  hour  with  the  rope  around  her  neck,  and  give  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  fifty  dollars  to  keep  the  peace  for  one  year  and  pay  costs.”  Thomas 
Lemon  was  fined  $10  and  costs  for  a  misdemeanor.  A  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  Peter  Bobo  says  that  “he  was  a  negro  and  on  the  9th  day  of  June  1796, 
was  brought  before  the  Court  at  Pownalborough,  charged  with  assaulting 
the  body  of  Samuel  Goodwin,  Jr.,  of  Dresden  in  said  county,  gentleman, 
with  intent  to  murder,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month.  Accused  was  ordered 
to  give  bonds  for  his  appearance  at  the  Court  at  Hallowell,  but  failing  to 
give  sureties,  was  committed  to  the  gaol  in  Wiscasset.” 

The  jail  calendar  is  a  large  book  resembling  a  merchant’s  ledger,  bound 
in  embossed  leather  with  the  title  emblazoned  on  the  back  in  gold  letters. 
It  contains  the  accounts  of  all  persons  transacting  business  with  the  house. 
Debit  and  credit  with  all  customers  is  carefully  kept,  and  the  names  of 
“dead  beats”  may  be  seen  on  the  page  of  profits  and  loss. 

The  oldest  calendar  commences  at  1800.  The  first  entry  is  July  tenth, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Peter  Bobo,  the  negro  who  assaulted  Samuel 
Goodwin,  was  convicted  in  1796,  and  confined  eleven  years  when  he  died. 

In  1803,  Robert  Malcolm  of  Bowdoin,  was  imprisoned  for  theft.  He 
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broke  jail  three  times  and  was  recaptured  twice,  the  last  time  he  escaped  and 
was  never  again  found.  Moses  Thorndike  of  Camden,  was  committed  in 
1812  for  assisting  English  prisoners  of  war  to  escape.  In  1817,  William 
Campbell  a  foreigner,  was  confined  fourteen  days  and  had  to  pay  a  fine  and 
costs  for  “profanity  and  hard  swearing.”  In  1824,  a  small  boy  of  fourteen 
years  of  age  was  imprisoned  one  month  for  stealing  apples,  and  in  1826, 
another  boy  suffered  like  punishment  for  stealing  a  beehive.  In  1827,  John 
McDonald,  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  confined  for  piracy  and  afterwards 
sent  to  the  state  prison. 

The  first  calendar  covers  a  period  of  thirty-five  years.  The  descriptions 
of  prisoners  are  not  very  clear— they  being  designated  as  a  “negro,”  “an 
Irishman,”  “a  boy,”  etc.,  without  further  remarks.  In  the  last  part  of  the 
book  are  one  thousand  names  of  poor  debtors,  who  were  committed  and 
released  in  various  ways.  The  law  for  the  collection  of  debts  seems  to  have 
been  used  more  as  a  means  of  vengeance  than  of  profit  in  those  times. 

Hanging  in  the  turnkey’s  room,  there  used  to  be  a  pair  of  old-fashioned 
shackles  such  as  were  used  a  century  ago,  when  they  were  riveted  upon  the 
wrists  and  ankles  of  the  prisoners.  The  handcuffs  weighed  about  six  pounds, 
and  the  ankle  chains,  nearly  thirteen  pounds,  having  three  feet  of  chain  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  ox-chain  to  connect  them.  Alden  Bailey,  a  blacksmith 
of  long  ago,  and  whose  shop  was  on  Water  Street,  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  rivet  these  barbarous  shackles  on  the  prisoners. 

Among  the  records  of  the  jail  calendar  are  seen  the  entries  made  by 
Samuel  Holbrook,  a  keeper  about  1830.  His  handwriting  is  very  artistic, 
he  being  not  only  able  to  flourish  in  true  Spencerian  fashion,  but  also  to 
draw  and  form  antique  Roman  letters  with  great  dexterity  and  skill. 

Holbrook  was  a  schoolteacher  by  profession  and  taught  the  village 
school.  One  day  during  school  hours,  a  small  boy  told  him  that  the  jail  was 
afire.  He  immediately  started  out  on  a  dead  run  for  the  scene,  arriving  with 
all  of  the  scholars  in  his  wake.  They  succeeded  in  getting  all  of  the  pris¬ 
oners  out  of  the  building  and  shackling  them  to  a  tree  in  the  yard.  Just  at 
this  time  a  stage-coach  came  down  the  road  and  the  horses  seeing  the  fire 
became  terrified,  and  dashing  pell  mell  into  the  yard,  they  overturned  the 
stage-coach,  pitching  the  passengers  out  in  a  melange  of  pupils  and  prisoners. 

The  keeper’s  house  was  burned  to  the  ground  and  traces  of  that  fire  may 
still  be  seen  within  the  jail.  A  brick  building,  which  forms  the  west  wing  of 
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the  stone  structure,  was  afterward  erected,  so  that  the  entire  set  of  buildings 
is  now  practically  fire-proof. 

In  1841,  a  man  was  imprisoned  for  killing  a  horse,  and  three  years  later 
another  was  sentenced  for  a  similar  transgression. 

A  violator  of  the  liquor  law  was  locked  up  for  one  day  when  he  was  able 
to  give  bonds.  This  is  the  first  case  on  record  under  the  law  in  this  state. 

In  1842,  a  culprit  is  detained  thirty  days  in  durance  vile,  for  “profane 
cursing  and  loud  swearing.”  In  1844,  a  mysterious  person  was  imprisoned 
eleven  days  “for  Jugglery  and  Unlawful  games.”  Cases  like  the  last  two 
scarcely  appear  credible  in  these  enlightened  times. 

Five  men  who  were  confined  for  mutiny  were  described  as  “real  sailors.” 
Eight  men  from  Bath  were  held  for  trial,  in  1 848,  on  the  charge  of  rioting, 
and  five  were  sentenced  to  thirty  days’  imprisonment.  At  a  later  date  there 
were  many  famous  criminals  lodged  here,  among  whom  were  the  Bowdoin- 
ham  bank  robbers  5  Daniel  Wilkinson,  an  English  burglar  who  shot  night 
watchman  William  Lawrence  of  Bath  through  the  head,  wras  brought  to 
Wiscasset  to  the  Lincoln  County  jail.  Wilkinson  was  hanged  at  Thomaston 
and  his  body  sent  to  the  Bowdoin  Medical  College.  Here,  too,  was  Lucy 
Ann  Mank,  who  shot  and  killed  Dr.  Baker  of  Warren,  Maine.  After  a  long 
trial  she  was  acquitted  and  went  to  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  where  she  shot 
a  second  man.  She  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  state  prison  for  eight 
years  which  term  she  served,  being  later  discharged. 

In  1867,  while  repairs  were  being  made  on  the  state  prison  at  Thomas¬ 
ton,  eight  convicts  were  received  here  for  safe-keeping.  Alvin  Piper  was 
then  the  keeper  of  the  jail,  when  a  break  was  attempted.  The  gentle  art  of 
jail-breaking  had  not  then  reached  the  scientific  perfection  of  modern  days 
and  the  convicts’  method  was  crude.  The  prisoners  had  scraped  the  white¬ 
washed  walls  of  the  jail  and  saved  the  lime  until  the  jailer’s  children, 
Charles  Piper  and  his  sister,  Francene,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  should  enter  with 
breakfast  for  the  prisoners.  At  that  moment  they  threw  the  oxide  of  calcium 
into  the  eyes  of  Charles  Piper,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  temporary  blind¬ 
ness,  made  a  dash  for  liberty.  Francene  was  just  behind  him  on  the  stairs 
and  without  an  instant’s  hesitation  she  hurled  the  hot  coffee  into  their  faces, 
badly  scalding  one  of  them  about  the  neck  and  head. 

Will  Devitt  who  lived  opposite  the  jail  rushed  out  on  the  hill  shrieking 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  “Prisoners  out  of  Jail!”  Others  took  up  the  hue  and 
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cry  until  someone  thought  of  ringing  the  church  bell  which  gave  warning 
to  the  town.  Shops  were  closed,  business  suspended  and  the  entire  male  pop¬ 
ulation  engaged  in  the  man  hunt.  Six  of  the  men  were  caught,  but  one  of 
the  band  reached  Lowell’s  woods  on  the  Gardiner  road  and  escaped.  Six 
months  later  he,  too,  was  captured  and  taken  to  Thomaston.  The  scalded 
convict  never  left  the  jail  until  transferred  with  the  others  to  the  Maine 
state  prison. 

During  Sheriff  Morse’s  term  of  office  Nathan  F.  Hart  of  Tenant’s  Har¬ 
bour  was  lodged  for  many  weeks  in  the  Wiscasset  jail,  where,  according  to 
Morse,  he  whiled  away  the  time  playing  penny-ante  in  the  jail  corridor 
with  a  fellow  prisoner  named  Thomas  who  later  gave  damaging  testimony 
against  him.  The  Hart-Meservey  murder  trial  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
cases  on  record.  According  to  the  testimony  brought  out  at  the  trial  held  in 
Rockland  before  Chief  Justice  Appleton  in  October,  1878,  Hart  had  gone 
to  the  home  of  the  Meserveys  in  Tenant’s  Harbour  on  the  evening  of  De¬ 
cember  24,  1877,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  his  neighbors  of  “old  silver,” 
and  other  money.  Capt.  Luther  Meservey  “was  off  on  a  voyage”  and  Sarah, 
his  wife,  was  not  in  the  house  at  the  time  when  Hart  is  said  to  have  entered 
it  but  she  came  in  before  he  had  found  the  money.  A  hand  to  hand  fight 
ensued  and  from  the  information  given  in  court  it  appears  that  she  received 
a  blow  on  her  head  from  the  butt  of  a  revolver  and  was  strangled  by  a 
“cloud”— a  worsted  hood— which  she  wore. 

Hart  made  the  amateurish  mistake  of  trying  through  anonymous  letters 
to  plant  a  false  clue,  so  that  his  conviction  turned  more  or  less  on  the  opin¬ 
ion  given  by  handwriting  experts.  One  of  these  was  Alvin  R.  Dunton31  of 
Camden,  who  at  first  testified  for  the  State  before  the  grand  jury  and  later 
appeared  for  the  defence. 

Hart  was  convicted  by  “evidence  clear  and  conclusive”  of  an  infamous 
crime  and  sentenced  to  a  life  term  in  the  state  prison  where  he  died  October 
9,  1883,  five  years  after  his  conviction. 

Dunton  had  published  a  pamphlet  in  1882  entitled  The  True  Story  of  the 
Hart-Meservey  Murder  Trial  for  the  purpose  of  exonerating  Hart. 

Seth  Patterson,  in  1869,  succeeded  Alvin  Piper  as  keeper  of  the  jail. 
Altogether  he  held  that  office  for  twenty-two  years.  During  his  term  of 
service  there  were  several  insane  prisoners,  many  of  whom  the  court  would 


31.  He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner,  publishers  of  writing  books  and 
charts  for  schools. 
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not  convict.  Three  were  murderers  and  exceedingly  dangerous  culprits. 
These  were  tried  and  sent  to  the  state  asylum  in  Augusta,  from  which  place 
one  of  them  made  his  escape  and  drowned  himself  in  the  Kennebec  River. 

One  imagined  that  he  was  a  circus  clown,  and  performed  very  remarkable 
feats  while  under  this  delusion.  A  distinguished  foreigner  of  fine  presence 
and  exceptional  education  astonished  his  companion  with  wise  and  witty 
remarks.  He  remained  incognito. 

One  poor  insane  woman,  with  tooth  and  nail,  gave  the  turnkey  a  terrify¬ 
ing  time  during  her  incarceration. 

During  the  time  of  Emery  Boynton  another  break  was  accomplished. 
John  W.  Giles  and  William  Ireland,  confined  in  the  Wiscasset  jail  for 
stealing  a  schooner  at  Rockport,  escaped  on  November  1 8,  1871.  They  were 
traced  to  Augusta  and  later  caught  at  South  Gardiner,  by  City  Marshal 
Siphers,  who  arrested  them  and  put  them  in  the  lockup  at  Gardiner. 

One  of  them  had  a  baseball  bat  in  his  possession  which  he  brandished  like 
a  shillalah  when  arrested,  but  he  quietly  submitted  to  being  chained  to  the 
other  prisoner  and  together  they  were  brought  back  to  Wiscasset,  by  Boyn¬ 
ton  who  had  received  information  as  to  their  whereabouts  and  gone  after 
them. 

The  last  poor  debtor  was  locked  up  during  the  eighties,  but  when  his  bills 
were  paid  by  a  friend,  he  departed  to  start  life  over  with  a  clean  slate. 

The  records  show  that  during  the  entire  term  of  office  of  Seth  Patterson, 
more  than  a  score  of  years,  there  were  but  three  deaths  and  one  birth  in  the 
Lincoln  County  jail.32 

The  first  hanging  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Maine  took  place  in  No¬ 
vember,  1644.  It  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  ordeal  of  touch.  Katherine 
Cornish  was  hanged  for  murdering  her  husband  and  it  is  recorded  that 
when  she  and  Footman,  her  lover,  were  brought  to  Cornish’s  body,  “he 
bled  abundantly.”33 

The  death  penalty  was  abolished  in  Maine  in  1876,  restored  in  1883 
(P.  L.  1883,  Chapter  205)  and  again  abolished  in  1887  (P.  L.  1887,  Chap¬ 
ter  133).  Since  that  year  there  has  been  no  one  legally  hanged  in  the  state 
of  Maine. 

32.  Orrin  Mink,  the  murderer,  was  born  in  the  Wiscasset  jail  of  parents  confined  for  robbery. 

33.  Gov.  John  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England ,  ii.  210. 

Sources:  Notes  of  W.  D.  Patterson;  Bath  Independent ,  F.  W.  S.  Blanchard;  recollections  of 
Mrs.  Francene  Piper  White  and  private  records. 
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The  Kee-pers  of  the  Jail 


1798  John  Sutton  Foye 
1804  Abner  Keene 
1808  James  (?)  Norris 
1810  Samuel  Sevey  34 
1815  William  Bowman 
1823  William  Boynton 
1830  Samuel  Holbrook 
1844  William  Trundy 
1845-1850  E.  G.  Webber 
1850  Franklin  McClintock 
1856  Willard  Deering 


Caleb  Hodgdon 
1860-1868  Alvin  Piper 

1869- 1870  Seth  Patterson  3’’ 

1870- 1873  Emery  Boynton 
1873-1876  Seth  Patterson 
1876-1883  James  E.  Morse 
1883-1899  Seth  Patterson 
1899-1902  Eben  Fred  Albee 
1902-1904  Freylinghuysen  White  Albee 
1904  John  H.  Dow 

James  H.  Doyle 


In  1917  Daniel  D.  Page  was  appointed  deputy-sheriff  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  1931-1932.  He  was  the  oldest  deputy-sheriff  in  Maine  being 
at  that  time  over  eighty  years  of  age. 


The  Halls  of  Wiscasset 

The  oldest  building  in  this  town  now  used  as  a  hall  is  the  house  on  Garri¬ 
son  Hill  which  was  built,  in  1785,  by  the  patriot,  Timothy  Parsons,  and 
which  was  for  many  years  thereafter  the  home  of  the  Parsons  family.  It 
was  at  a  much  later  period  used  as  a  town  hall  and  about  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  was  used  as  a  school-house  under  the  name  of  Garrison  Hill 
School.  This  building  has  undergone  many  changes  and  additions,  but  a 
part  of  the  original  structure  still  remains  intact. 

Lincoln  Lodge  (organized  in  1792)  purchased  it  about  1916,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  used  exclusively  by  that  institution. 

The  town  hall.  “Tuesday,  May  15,  1792.  This  day  the  City  Hall  at 
Wiscasset  was  raised.”  Wiscasset  Hall  was  in  this  building  and  here,  in 
1793,  the  first  celebration  of  the  Birth  of  the  Holy  St.  John  was  held  by 
the  newly  founded  Lincoln  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  After 
attending  divine  service  in  the  Old  Meeting-house,  the  “Brethren  formed 
a  procession  and  marched  to  Wiscasset  Hall  where  an  entertainment  was 
served.” 

The  town  hall,  which  was  burned  February  8,  i860,  stood  on  the  site 

34.  Samuel  Sevey  was  jailer  for  thirteen  years  in  all. 

35.  Seth  Patterson  was  jailer  for  twenty-two  years  in  all.  As  the  jail  records  cannot  be  found, 
this  list  is  incomplete. 
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now  covered  by  the  rectory  of  St.  Philip’s  Church.  For  many  years  it  re¬ 
mained  unfinished,  and  a  committee  of  three  men,  Zebediah  Thayer,  Henry 
Whitney  and  Ebenezer  Hilton,  appointed  in  May,  1817,  made  their  report 
in  April,  1820,  in  which  they  recommended  that  it  be  finished  both  inside 
and  outside.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  building  two  schools  were  held. 

Anderson  Hall.  The  only  mention  found  of  this  hall  is  as  follows: 

Festival  of  St.  John.— Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  members  of  Lincoln  Lodge,  that 
agreeable  to  their  constitution,  a  Meeting  of  the  members  will  be  holden  on  Tuesday 
the  27th  inst.  at  5  o’clock  P.  M.  at  Mr.  John  Anderson’s  Hall,  in  Wiscasset,  for  the 
purpose  of  installing  their  officers— when  and  where  the  officers  of  said  Lodge  are  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  punctually.  Supper  will  be  provided  at  Widow  Marcy  Tinkham’s. 

By  order  of  the  Worshipful  Master, 

Seth  Tinkham,  Sec’ry. 

December  13,  1803. 36 

Lincoln  Hall.  This  building,  once  the  old  wooden  structure  at  the  foot  of 
the  Common  which  first  housed  the  Lincoln  County  courts  in  Wiscasset, 
was  moved  to  the  lot  next  west  of  the  Whittier  Tavern.  The  contract  for 
the  erection  of  it  was  signed  in  1793  and  building  began  soon  after  that. 
The  reminiscences  of  this  edifice,  written  many  years  later  by  one  who  re¬ 
called  its  various  uses  will,  perhaps,  give  us  the  best  picture  of  this  famous 
old  hall. 

“Many  pleasant  associations  are  connected  with  Lincoln  Hall.  Fourth  of 
July  dinners,  traveling  theatres,  ‘sleight  of  hand’  shows,  dancing  and  sing¬ 
ing  schools,  meetings,  concerts  and  shows  of  all  kinds.  It  was  here  that  our 
citizens  first  saw  that  ‘Bubble  of  1825’— the  roaring  steam  engine  and  a 
complete  train  of  cars  on  a  circular  track,  with  a  lecturer  inside  of  the  circle 
explaining  to  his  audience  the  workings  of  that  wonderful  invention  which 
was  destined  to  do  more  toward  the  world’s  advancement  than  any  other 
discovery  of  that  century. 

“In  Lincoln  Hall  the  whole  crew  in  procession,  from  a  shipyard  after  a 
successful  launching,  filed  in  to  well  filled  tables  and  celebrated  the  event 
in  one  of  those  feasts  that  belonged  to  a  large  hearted  people.  Dr.  Packard, 
an  ever  welcome  guest,  after  the  first  fruits  of  the  feast,  as  he  prepared  to 
take  his  leave,  admonished  them  ‘not  to  let  their  rejoicings  overstep  the 
bounds  of  prudence.’  He  knew  when  to  leave. 

“In  the  lower  story  at  the  front,  John  B.  Mange  kept  a  book  and  station- 

36.  (See  Eastern  Repository.  No.  29.) 
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ery  store.  Great  bunches  of  goose-quills  tied  with  red  cord,  sealing  wax, 
wafers,  sand-boxes,  black  sand,  ink  powder  and  other  things  now  rare  in 
stationers’  shops  filled  a  prominent  place  in  his  show-case.  Here,  too,  was 
the  post  office.  From  the  rear,  Anson  Herrick  sent  forth  once  a  week  the 
damp  sheets  of  the  Citizen ,  to  entertain,  instruct  and  enlighten  the  citizens 
of  Lincoln  County  and  the  State;  and  in  a  room  which  in  former  years  had 
served  as  a  jury-room,  some  of  us  suffered  the  horrors  of  a  woman’s  school; 
some  teaching,  some  scolding  and  a  good  deal  of  spanking.  The  old  hall  was 
cremated  years  ago  and  the  school  marms  have  died.  Peace  to  their  ashes! 

“At  the  east  of  Lincoln  Hall  on  Federal  Street,  was  Murphy’s  shop.37  A 
box  stove,  not  a  very  common  thing,  attracted  and  afforded  warmth  in  win¬ 
ter  to  the  ‘fellows’— there  were  several  intermediate  steps  or  grades  in  those 
days  from  boys  to  men.  When  nothing  in  particular  was  going  on  in  town, 
Murphy  was  sure  to  have  a  shop  full.  The  particular  time  we  have  in  mind 
was  the  winter  that  Murphy  had  a  contract  with  the  Town  to  make  a  num¬ 
ber  of  leathern  buckets  to  be  used  with  the  fire-engine,— called  the  ‘old  tub.’ 
These  partly  finished  buckets  made  good  stools  to  sit  upon,— either  end  up, 
—  and  on  a  common  level  the  smoke  of  the  ‘long  nines’  mingled  with  the 
sole  leather  and  other  fragrant  smells.  Great  latitude  was  allowed  in  the 
telling  of  yarns  and  jokes,  but  the  audience  was  appreciative,  and  the  ap¬ 
plause  if  deserved,  was  hearty.  An  old  drum  stood  in  one  corner  and  many 
a  son  of  pious  parents  learned  to  play  his  first  game  of  poker  in  Murphy’s 
shop.” 

Lincoln  Hall  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  November  28,  1846. 

Piper’s  Hall  was  in  the  second  story  of  the  old  Josh  Hilton  store  on 
Water  or  Fore  Street.  This  building  was  built  and  owned  by  a  man  named 
Silas  Piper,  and  was  occupied  when  it  burned  in  the  great  fire  of  1866,  by 
Elihu  Hatch,  a  marble  worker.  It  was  here  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  1806 
took  their  first  dancing  lessons. 

Washington  Hall.  There  was,  in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
a  large  three-storied  hostelry,  the  Washington  Hotel,  on  the  corner  of  State 
and  Court  Streets,38  facing  the  Common,  and  memorable  for  having  one  of 
the  largest  halls  in  the  country. 

37.  This  was  Andrew  Murphy  whose  home  was  on  Pleasant  Street  in  the  house  now  owned  by 
Josephine  Dodge. 

38.  This  was  later  called  Brooks  Hotel.  The  house  now  standing  on  this  site  was  built  by 
Christopher  Averill  and  the  streets  are  now  known  as  Main  and  Summer. 
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In  this  spacious  apartment  the  winter  assemblies  were  held.  The  social 
life  of  Wiscasset  was  far-flung  at  that  time.  Hither  came  Gen.  William 
Lithgow,  of  Georgetown,  one  of  Washington’s  aides  in  the  Revolution ; 
Col.  William  Howard  of  Augusta ;  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn  of  Gardiner ; 
Gen.  Henry  Knox  of  Thomaston,  who  were  dwelling  in  their  magnificent 
homes  like  Lairds  of  the  Highlands  in  their  manorial  castles.  And  Edmund 
Bridge,  high  sheriff  of  Lincoln  County,  with  open  heart  and  open  hand, 
living  to  a  grand  old  age,  a  life  of  uprightness  and  hospitality  on  the  banks 
of  the  Eastern  River. 

At  Washington  Hall  gathered  for  these  memorable  occasions  the  assem¬ 
blies,  the  beauty  and  the  chivalry  of  Lincoln  County.  They  were  conducted 
with  great  propriety  by  managers  selected  from  the  magnates  of  the  town; 
and  under  the  glow  of  candle-light  in  this  lordly  hall,  the  satin-slippered 
feet  of  maidens  kept  time  with  the  silver-buckled  shoes  of  youths  who  trod 
out  the  stately  measures  of  minuet,  Virginia  Reel,  Portland  Fancy  and  other 
old  New  England  contras.  Wiscasset  was  graced  by  her  charming  daughters, 
for  there  were  at  this  time  many  beautiful  women  in  the  village,  of  sweet 
expression,  clear  complexion  with  glowing  cheeks  painted  by  mountain 
breezes,  ocean  fogs,  sun  rays  and  sea  winds— a  combination  which  produced 
that  “purple  light  of  youth”  in  the  daughters  of  the  North.  These  assem¬ 
blies  were  delightful;  well  regulated  and  limited  to  timely  hours,  they  were 
well  attended  and  adapted  to  cherish  social  intercourse,  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  niceties  and  amenities  of  life,  tending  to  break  off  those  sharp  corners 
which  the  rough  habits  of  business  and  a  neglect  of  the  feelings  of  others 
are  too  apt  to  produce  in  the  manner. 

These  were  the  halcyon  days  of  the  town  and  the  Washington  Hall  As¬ 
semblies  were  as  traditional  as  the  St.  Cecilia  balls  of  Charleston. 

The  terpsichorean  art  was  taught  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Gee  in  this  same  hall,  and 
music  was  furnished  by  an  exceptional  orchestra,  a  picturesque  member  of 
which  was  Hector,  the  Malay,  the  very  incarnation  of  music. 

In  the  early  part  of  1815,  there  were  brought  to  Wiscasset,  five  Malays, 
men  and  women,  by  a  privateer,  they  having  been  taken  from  an  East  In- 
dianman  which  was  captured  in  the  War  with  England.  Among  the  town 
papers  is  found  a  charge  of  “one  shilling  for  potatoes  for  the  Malays.” 

They  were  looked  upon  as  a  godless  lot  and  suspected  of  belonging  to  the 
orang-laut,  or  sea  gipsies,  so  the  Eastern  Evangelical  Society,  in  those  pre- 
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Gideonite  days,  in  its  effort  to  save  unregenerate  souls,  sent  each  of  them  an 
English  Bible  by  the  colporteur  of  the  village. 

One  of  the  Malays,  Hector,  who  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  a  native  king 
of  an  island  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  (possibly  one  of  the  Moluccas  or 
Spice  Isles  the  route  to  which  tantalized  the  early  explorers),  elected  to  re¬ 
main  in  Wiscasset.  He  was  below  the  average  height  of  men;  had  a  smooth 
face  and  copper  colored  complexion  darker  than  the  Chinese,  long  black 
shining  hair  of  a  coarse  quality;  large  dark  eyes,  a  wide  mouth,  with  a  nose 
short  and  flat,  and  high  cheek  bones.  His  language  was  the  lingua  franca  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  he  turned  out  to  be  a  Mohammedan. 

This  Son  of  the  Prophet  possessed  a  phenomenal  ear  for  music,  with  a 
tone  appreciation  so  quick  and  accurate  that  once  having  heard  a  passage  of 
music  rendered,  he  could  catch  the  tune  and  reproduce  any  part  of  it  with 
uncommon  skill. 

Possibly  the  climate  here  did  not  agree  with  him  for  Hector  died  not  long 
after  the  other  Malays  had  been  sent  to  Boston  and  from  there  shipped 
in  a  merchant  vessel  to  Penang  via  Batavia.  The  story  goes  that  a  plate  of 
rice,  in  accordance  with  the  Mohammedan  custom,  or  superstition,  was 
placed  beside  his  grave  that  his  spirit  might  not  suffer  hunger. 

The  old  hotel  with  its  gay  assemblies,  inspiring  music  and  merry  couples 
and  handsome  entertainment  has  long  since  vanished,  and  the  silken  gowns 
appear  only  in  fragments  wrought  into  silk  quilts  and  displayed  on  four- 
posters  in  the  chambers  of  Wiscasset  homes.39 

Danforth  Hall,  which  was  much  used  about  the  year  1815,  for  dancing 
parties,  public  dinners  and  the  like,  was  located  on  Federal  Street  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Stacy  tan-yard  near  the  house  of  Boyd  Hubbard. 

Liberty  Hall  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  place  that  was  so  long 
known  as  Danforth  Hall— a  building  which  spanned  the  street  that  now 
bears  his  name.  A  portion  of  this  building  is  now  a  part  of  the  dwelling- 
house  known  for  so  long  as  the  John  Greenleaf  house,  which  stands  near 
the  Federal  Street  School  grounds. 

Babson’s  Hall  on  the  second  floor  over  his  store  where  the  Temperance 
Society  used  to  hold  their  meetings.  It  was  derisively  called  “Teetotalers’ 
Hall.” 

Franklin  Block  on  Main  Street  was  built  by  Franklin  Clark  in  1847.  The 

39.  Description  taken  in  part  from  the  recollections  of  John  Hannibal  Sheppard. 
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upper  hall  in  this  block  was  called  Union  Hall40  and  was  dedicated  Thurs¬ 
day,  February  22,  1849,  to  the  use  and  ceremonies  of  the  Masonic  Order. 
The  first  regular  headquarters  of  the  Masons  were  in  this  hall.  In  1872,  it 
was  refitted  and  furnished  and  the  town  meeting  was  held  there  in  March 
of  that  year.  It  was  a  popular  gathering  place  for  concerts,  exhibitions,  balls, 
singing  and  dancing  schools,  public  meetings  and  caucuses,  bell-ringers, 
glass-blowers  and  diversions  of  various  sorts.  Here,  also,  Thomas  Saunders 
held  soirees  for  his  dancing  school,  in  Clark’s  Hall. 

Wawenock  Hall  is  located  on  Main  Street  in  a  brick  block  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  so  called  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  inhab¬ 
iting  the  territory  between  the  St.  George’s  and  the  Kennebec  Rivers,  the 
tribe  of  which  Bashaba  was  overlord  at  the  time  when  the  English  discov¬ 
ered  them.  This  building  was  designed  by  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  and  the 
work  was  done  by  Henry  Bragdon.  It  was  completed  in  1858. 

Rundlett  Block.  This  was  the  third  brick  block  to  be  erected  in  Wiscasset 
and  it  was  completed  in  1871-1872.  When  it  was  finished,  the  Masons  took 
up  quarters  in  the  third  story  and  for  some  time  their  meetings  were  held 
there.  Then,  feeling  need  of  retrenchment,  they  went  back  to  Franklin 
Block,  where  they  remained  until  they  purchased  the  building  on  Garrison 
Hill. 

Odd  Fellows  Hall  is  in  the  Rundlett  Block. 

Richard  Tucker  Rundlett  and  Freeman  Parker  Erskine,  representing  the 
Music  Hall  Associates,  purchased  on  May  7,  1884,  land  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Summer  streets.  They  bought  one-half  of  the  old  hay- 
scale  lot  of  J.  &  A.  Johnston  for  their  purpose. 

The  hall  which  was  soon  after  erected  on  the  lot  was  used  for  concerts, 
theatres,  dancing  parties  and  a  skating-rink.  It  was  enlarged  and  used  for 
several  years  for  a  moving  picture  theatre.  Later  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Independent  Order  of  Red  Men.  With  the  exception  of  the  annual  town 
meeting  held  there  every  spring,  it  is  now  used  almost  exclusively  by  the 
members  of  that  order. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  moved  into  their  new  hall  in  May,  1894.  This 
hall  is  located  upstairs  on  the  western  side  of  Middle  Street,  almost  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Stacy  Tavern  of  bygone  days. 

40.  Letter  from  Capt.  R.  H.  Tucker  to  his  son  dated  February  22,  1849. 
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The  First  Bridge.  Looking  east  from  Wiscasset.  Rundlett  Block  on  the  right 
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Wiscasset- Davis  Island  Bridge  built  in  i  8  +  7.  It  was  3,333  feet  long  and  the  longest 

wooden  bridge  in  Maine. 


The  Frederic  Lewis  House  and  Vincent  House.  Built  on  the  site  of 
Josia/t  Bradbury'1  s  House.  Picture  taken  about  1890. 


The  Hilton  House  built  in  1 843  on  the  site  of  the  Whittier  Tavern  which  was 
built  in  1766.  The  Hilton  House  was  burned  October  8,  1903. 
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Roads  and  Taverns 

WISCASSET  was  laid  out  in  1735,  by  Maj.  Samuel  Denny1  of  George¬ 
town,  on  northwest  and  northeast  lines  by  compass  at  that  time,  over 
two  centuries  ago.  Denny  was  charged  with  the  lotting  and  plotting  of  the 
town  for  the  Wiscasset  and  Jeremy  Squam  Proprietors. 

I75°  J°hn  North  was  the  surveyor  and  John  Tufts  the  chairman,  when  the  survey 
of  the  fifteen  mile  Kennebec  tract  was  made.  The  following  year  North  made 
a  map  of  Wiscasset  and  its  harbor. 

1759  A  plan  was  made  of  Pownalborough  by  Jonas  Jones. 

1765  Elijah  Packard  assisted  in  surveying  the  roads. 

1770  David  Silvester  surveyed  and  laid  out  several  of  the  town  ways. 

1772  Nehemiah  Blodget  surveyed  land  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 

1791  Thomas  Boyd  made  plans  of  the  town. 

1799  John  Sutton  Foye  was  the  surveyor  at  that  time,  assisted  by  Thomas  Otis  and 
Samuel  Farnham. 

1818  Job  White,  was  the  surveyor. 

1816  Ebenezer  Allbee. 

1828  Moses  Hadley. 

1836  Nathaniel  Coffin. 
i860  Alexander  Johnston. 

1898  Edward  T.  Hodge  made  a  map  of  the  wharves  and  harbor. 

1923  John  Mayers  of  Dresden  has  done  most  of  the  surveying  here  since  that  date. 

Surveyors  who  bore  theodolite  and  chain  to  set  off  boundaries  in  these 
parts  were  men  who  were  strong  of  limb  and  stout  of  heart,  for  the  country 
was  rough  and  the  squatters  lawless.  The  irregularities  of  the  original  butts 
and  bounds  (abuttals  and  boundaries)  gave  rise  to  line  feuds  of  an  acri¬ 
monious  and  protracted  nature.  Squatters  who  were  holding  much  of  the 
land  in  this  section  maintained  and  in  many  cases  were  sustained  by  the  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  court,  that  possession  was  not  nine,  but  ten-tenths  of  the  law. 

Grants,  indefinite  in  their  limits,  made  to  individuals  or  to  companies, 
were  revoked  and  reissued  with  varying  boundaries,  as  interest  or  favor 
could  obtain  them,  and  from  inadvertence  the  same  territory  was  sometimes 
covered  by  more  than  one  grant.  This  condition  of  affairs  could  be  produc¬ 
tive  only  of  quarrels  and  lawsuits  over  borders  which  resulted  in  perpetual 

x.  Samuel  Denny,  an  English  emigrant,  was  an  early  resident  at  Georgetown. 
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litigation.  One  of  these  which  was  continually  in  the  Wiscasset  court  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  that  of  Parsons  vs.  Chittenden 
over  land  in  Edgecomb  of  which  both  litigants  claimed  possession.  The  con¬ 
tested  tract  was  small  but  the  claimants  were  tenacious  of  their  rights  and  no 
compromise  had  been  effected.  Finally  the  two  appointed  three  referees, 
promising  them  $50  and  their  word  of  honor  to  abide  by  their  decisions  as 
to  an  impartial  settlement  of  the  land  in  question.  Bible  justice  was  meted 
out  and  with  the  wisdom  of  King  Solomon  the  referees  decided  to  give  half 
the  land  to  Parsons  and  the  other  half  to  Chittenden.  It  is  recorded  that 
both  parties  were  satisfied. 

That  the  surveys  were  often  faulty  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Colonel 
York,  who  stated  that  in  the  laying  off  of  East  Andover,  now  Andover, 
Maine,  he  carried  the  hinder  end  of  the  chain,  and  that  every  so  often  “they 
allowed  two  strides  and  a  straddle  for  the  slack  of  the  chain.” 

Moses  Davis  records  in  his  diary  sub  October  15,  1810:  “At  muster 
drafting  men  to  go  to  Bristol  and  force  running  proprietors’  lines.” 

The  Edgecomb  militia  was  drafted  to  enforce  orders  of  court  by  Judge 
Thacher,  arising  from  conflicts  of  land  titles  under  the  Tappan,  Drowne, 
and  Brown  claims. 

At  Warren,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  it  became  necessary  to  call  out  a 
military  force  to  assist  Colonel  Thacher,  the  high  sheriff.  The  night  follow¬ 
ing  the  muster  of  the  troops,  an  open  coffin  was  placed  on  the  door  steps  of 
Thacher’s  house.  Thousands  of  landholders  were  leagued  together  to  resist 
the  officers  of  the  law.  The  Bristol  men  complained  that  Judge  Thacher  had 
called  out  five  hundred  men  to  aid  in  running  lines  in  Bristol  which  had 
already  been  settled  from  forty  to  eighty  years  previously. 


Highways  and  Town  ways 

During  the  brief  period  when  the  coast  towns  were  in  the  making,  the 
rivers  were  used  as  a  means  of  transportation  and  there  was  no  vital  need 
of  roads.  Trails  and  bridle  paths  sufficed,  but  as  the  trees  were  felled  and 
the  settlers  pushed  back  along  the  rangeways  toward  the  interior,  the  peram¬ 
bulation  of  roads  began  and  surveyors  were  called  into  requisition. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  necessity  of  the  open  waters  of  the  Sheepscot 
River  to  the  winter  convenience  of  the  Kennebec  region  appears  in  the  tran- 
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saction  of  the  Plymouth  Company  of  April  13,  1761,  which  led  to  the 
opening  and  construction  of  the  first  road  to  Wiscasset.  This  was  done  by 
Samuel  Goodwin,  commandant  at  Fort  Frankfort  on  the  Kennebec  River, 
where  was  the  seat  of  the  original  shire  of  Lincoln  County,  which  had  been 
organized  the  year  before,  known  as  Pownalborough,  some  of  whose  ancient 
buildings  used  for  court  purposes  in  that  day  are  yet  standing. 

The  following  supplies  were  laid  in,  incidental  to  the  opening  of  the 
road,  viz:  y2  barrel  good  pistol  powder ;  100  pounds  lead  bullets ;  500  good 
flints;  a  refilled  “Dr.’s  Box” 5  one  barrel  of  rum;  100  pounds  cheese;  200 
pounds  of  bread. 

The  road  was  constructed  “for  communicating  by  an  open  harbor  on  the 
Sheepscot  with  Frankfort,  when  the  Kennebec  was  closed  with  ice.  Dr.  Gar¬ 
diner,  in  consideration  of  a  grant  of  400  acres  of  land  on  the  Sheepscot,  con¬ 
tracted  to  build,  and  did  there  build  a  house,  and  settle  a  family  and  station 
his  sloop  which  he  had  taken  to  the  Kennebec,  when  he  could  not  ascend 
that  river  on  account  of  the  ice.”2 

The  petition  of  Samuel  Goodwin  reads: 

To  the  Honourable  his  Majestys  Justices  of  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  within 
and  for  the  County  of  Lincoln  Sept.  8th  1763. 

The  petition  of  Samuel  Goodwin  of  Pownalborough  in  said  county  Esqr  showeth  that 
there  is  a  great  necessity  of  a  road  or  highway  from  Fort  Frankfort  in  Pownalborough 
to  Woolwich  and  also  from  Fort  Frankfort  to  the  Sheepsgutt  River  and  that  the  same 
roads  may  be  laid  out  with  great  convenience  to  the  Publick  wherefore  your  petitioner 
prays  the  same  roads  may  be  laid  out  according  to  Law  etc. 

Samuel  Goodwin 

Rev.  Jacob  Bailey,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  Pownalborough,  states  that  when  the  land  was  wild  and  wooded 
“the  people  used  the  river  as  a  highway,  in  summer  in  boats,  in  winter  on 
the  ice  with  ‘sleds  and  slays’  for  the  roads  were  for  some  years  nothing  but 
bridle  paths.  The  people’s  first  efforts  for  passable  roads  were  to  Brunswick 
and  to  Wiscasset  Point.” 

T  ownway  s 

It  being  represented  to  us  the  Select  Men  of  said  Town,  that  the  former  laying  out 
of  the  several  Streets  on  Wiscasset  Point  in  said  Town  is  obscure  and  uncertain  and  the 
Bounds  of  said  Streets  not  now  to  be  easily  found And  it  being  of  great  importance 
that  the  courses  and  widths  of  said  Street,  should  be  certainly  known  and  accurately 

2.  North’s  History  of  Augusta.  Allen,  History  of  Dresden ,  p.  281. 
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determined  that  they  may  be  kept  open  &  uncumbered  for  the  benefit  of  the  Publick.— 
We  the  said  Select  Men  at  the  desire  of  the  Inhabitants  of  said  Point,  have  laid  out  by 
actual  survey  the  following  Streets  and  Landings  on  said  Point  the  courses  and  widths 
of  which  are  as  follow,  viz: 

Water  Street  or  the  street  next  to  the  River,  the  northwestern  Line  of  which  is  to 
begin  at  a  stake  standing  eighteen  inches  northwesterly  from  the  southern  corner  of 
Abiel  Wood  Esqrs  yard  3  which  now  envelops  his  dwelling  house,  thence  running  north 
twenty-five  and  an  half  Degrees  East  forty  eight  rods  to  the  Street  that  leads  from  the 
Meeting  House  to  the  River,  then  crossing  the  same,  &  from  thence  continuing  the 
same  course  twenty-six  rods  further,  said  Water  Street  to  be  forty  feet  wide  and  to  lie 
wholly  on  the  southeastern  side  of  said  Line.  And  from  said  Street  to  run  south  twenty 
five  &  an  half  Degrees  West  the  same  width  on  the  southeasterly  side  of  said  Line  to 
low  water  mark.  Then  to  begin  at  the  easterly  corner  of  said  Mr.  Wood’s  Potash 
Buildings  from  thence  to  run  a  Line  at  right  angles  to  said  Street  untill  it  strikes  the 
southeastern  Line  of  it,  then  following  said  Line  untill  it  comes  to  the  southwestern 
side  of  said  Mr.  Wood’s  Wharf!  as  it  now  stands,  thence  to  run  south  five  Degrees 
East  to  low  water  mark,  including  all  the  Land  and  Flatts  that  lie  between  the  last 
mentioned  Line  and  another  Line  that  runs  from  the  said  corner  of  said  Potash  build¬ 
ings,  south  twenty-five  &  an  half  Degrees  West  twenty  rods  from  said  corner. 

Fore  Street,  or  the  Street  that  lies  next  to  the  water  on  the  southwesterly  side  of  the 
Point  is  also  forty  feet  wide  and  the  northern  line  of  which  begins  at  said  stake  and  runs 
West  twenty  five  and  an  half  Degrees,  north  twenty-two  rods  and  seven  feet  exclusive 
of  the  Streets  it  crosses. 

Middle  Street,  or  Street  next  to  Water  Street,  The  southeasterly  line  of  which  be¬ 
ginning  at  a  stake  standing  in  the  northern  Line  of  Fore  Street,  ten  rods  from  the  first 
mentioned  stake,  thence  running  north  twenty  five  and  an  half  Degrees  East,  forty 
eight  rods  to  the  Street  leading  from  the  Meeting  House  to  the  River,  crossing  the 
same  and  then  running  the  same  course  twenty  six  rods  further  beyond  said  Street. 
This  street  is  also  forty  feet  wide,  &  also  is  to  extend  south  twenty  five  and  an  half  De¬ 
grees  West,  crossing  said  Fore  Street  to  the  channel  of  a  small  brook  coming  out  of 
Dr.  Rice’s  Boom. 

Fort  Hill  Street  begins  at  the  Shore,  the  southeastern  Line  of  which  is  ten  rods 
from  the  northwestern  Line  of  Middle  Street  aforesaid,  and  runs  north  twenty  five  & 
an  half  Degrees  east  forty  eight  rods  to  said  Street  leading  from  the  Meeting  House 
to  the  water,  then  crossing  the  same  &  then  extending  the  same  course  twenty  six  rods 
further.  This  street  is  also  laid  out  forty  feet  wide. 

Fourth  Street  [now  Pleasant  Street]  begins  at  the  shore,  the  southeastern  Line  of 
which  is  ten  rods  from  the  northwestern  Line  of  Fort  Hill  Street,  and  extends  north 
twenty-five  and  a  half  Degress  East  to  said  Street  leading  from  the  Meeting  House  to 
the  River,  crossing  the  same  and  then  extending  the  same  course  sixteen  rods  further. 

3.  The  site  of  the  present  post-office. 
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This  street  is  also  laid  out  forty  feet  wide.  [It  was  originally  a  corduroy  road  and  huge 
timbers  still  found  beneath  the  surface  extend  as  far  north  as  the  house  of  Josephine 
Dodge.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  constructed  from  the  timbers  employed  for  the  frame¬ 
work  of  Wiscasset’s  first  fort  on  Garrison  Hill.  It  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to 
utilize  these  great  logs  of  virgin  timber  by  pitching  them  down  that  steep  hill  when  the 
fort  was  demolished  about  1740.] 

Fifth  or  Court  Street,4  [which  has  borne  the  name  of  Woodman  for  Jacob  Wood¬ 
man  who  owned  and  occupied  the  house  now  belonging  to  Carroll  T.  Berry;  now 
Summer  Street]  begins  at  the  shore  the  southeasterly  line  of  which  is  ten  rods  from  the 
northwestern  Line  of  Fourth  Street,  and  so  runs  north  twenty-five  and  a  half  Degrees 
East  to  said  street  leading  from  the  Meeting  House  to  the  river,  said  Street  is  forty 
feet  wide.  The  three  last  mentioned  streets  are  laid  out  extending  south  twenty-five 
and  a  half  degrees  West  to  a  small  Gut  or  channel  made  by  a  Brook  running  out  of 
Dr.  Rice’s  Boom. 

State  Street  5  or  the  street  leading  from  the  meeting  house  to  the  river,  the  south¬ 
western  side  Line  of  which  begins  at  a  stake  in  the  Northwestern  Line  of  Water  Street 
aforesaid  forty  eight  rods  from  the  stake  first  mentioned,  thence  runs  west  twenty-five 
and  a  half  Degrees  North  to  a  stake  standing  in  the  northwesterly  Line  of  Fort  Hill 
Street  thence  to  run  north  forty-eight  Degrees  West  to  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Fifth  Street  aforesaid,  then  to  run  north  fifty-two  Degrees  West  eight  rods  and  four- 
side  of  said  Line,  from  said  Water  Street  near  the  Southeasterly  corner  of  Capt.  Ebene- 
zer  Whittier’s  dwelling  house,  and  from  said  stake  the  northeasterly  Line  of  said  Street 
to  run  North  forty  two  Degrees  West  until  it  strikes  the  Square  or  Common  laid  out 
for  a  Training  Field. 

The  Landing  at  the  foot  of  this  Street  is  described  and  bounded  thus:  To  begin  at  the 
stake  in  Water  Street  where  the  southwestern  Line  of  this  begins,  thence  running  an  op¬ 
posite  course  to  said  Line,  across  Water  Street  where  the  Southwestern  Line  of  this  be¬ 
gins,  thence  running  an  opposite  course  to  said  Line,  across  Water  Street  and  by  land  of 
John  Page  to  low  water  mark,  then  to  begin  where  the  northeastern  Line  of  State 
Street  intersects  the  southeastern  Line  of  Water  Street,  from  thence  to  run  a  line 
parallel  with  the  other  side  line  of  said  Landing  until  it  strikes  Major  Huse’  Wharff, 
thence  by  the  head  of  said  Wharff  untill  it  comes  to  the  southwestern  side  thereof, 
thence  by  the  southwestern  side  thereof  as  it  now  is  built  to  low  water  mark,  including 
all  the  Land  and  Flatts  lying  between  those  lines  &  below  Water  Street. 

The  addition  of  Land  to  the  Square  or  Common  aforesaid,  formerly  laid  out,  is  de¬ 
scribed  &  bounded  as  follows:  Begininng  at  a  stake  in  the  northeastern  Line  of  the 

4.  Court  Street  ran  to  the  wooden  court  house  then  located  at  the  foot  of  the  Common. 

5.  State  Street,  originally  called  Meeting-House  Road,  which  leads  from  the  meeting-house 
straight  to  the  river,  was  first  projected  to  go  over  the  Great  Rock  of  Garrison  Hill  where  the 
Methodist  Church  now  stands,  but  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  use  of  hand  drills  and  blowing 
the  rock  with  powder  made  it  advisable  to  swing  the  road  further  to  the  north  at  its  present  location. 
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Road  leading  to  the  Point,  which  lies  between  Lots  No.  three  and  four,  and  ten  rods 
southeast  from  the  southeast  corner  of  lot  No.  Three,  thence  to  run  southwest  six  rods 
and  twenty  links,  thence  to  run  south  five  Degrees  west  untill  it  strikes  the  northeastern 
Line  of  State  Street,  thence  southwesterly  about  six  rods  to  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Fifth  Street  aforesaid,  then  to  run  north  fifty-two  Degrees  West  eight  rods  and  four¬ 
teen  Links,  thence  upon  a  straight  Line  to  the  stake  in  the  northeastern  Line  of  the 
five  rod  road  first  begun  at. 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  ten-rod  road  before  the  meeting-house,  former¬ 
ly  laid  out  for  the  use  of  this  town. 

Fore  Street  aforesaid  we  also  lay  out  forty  feet  wide  from  Water  Street  aforesaid 
East  twenty  five  &  an  half  Degrees  South  to  low  water  mark.  Also  we  lay  out  for  a 
Landing  for  the  use  of  said  Town  all  the  Land  and  Flatts  that  lie  between  Mr.  Timothy 
Parson’s  Store  &  Wharff,  and  Mr.  John  Sevey’s  Wharff,  as  they  now  are  built  &  below 
Water  Street  aforesaid  to  low  water  mark. 

Report  of  the  Selectmen  May  I,  Thos  Rice  ]  Selectmen 

1791.  describ.  Streets  -landing  of 

in  Wiscasset.  George  Erskin  j  Pownalborough 

Sevey  Lane  or  Big  Foot  Alley 

In  pursuance  of  the  directions  given  to  us  by  a  vote  of  the  Town  we,  the  Selectmen 
thereof  have  proceeded  to  lay  out  a  road  or  street  from  Middle  Street  so-called  and 
have  accordingly  laid  out  for  the  use  of  said  town  a  road  on  the  southwesterly  side  of 
land  belonging  to  Mr.  Wyman  Bradbury  Sevey  sixteen  feet  in  width  running  at  right 
angles  with  said  Middle  Street  and  by  the  northeasterly  side  of  the  houses  owned  by 
Captain  Alexander  Cunningham  and  Capt.  Josiah  Goddard,  and  we  do  estimate  and 
adjudge  to  the  following  persons  the  following  sums  in  full  for  damages  by  them  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  laying  out  said  street  or  road,  viz: 

To  the  owner  of  the  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Elmes  the  sum  of  $45. 

To  the  owner  of  the  building  standing  next  to  Mr.  Cunningham’s  house  or  in  Water 
Street  $30. 

To  Mr.  Wyman  B.  Sevey  the  sum  of  $200  in  full  for  the  land. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  said  selectmen  have  hereto  set  our  hands  this  seventh  day  of 

May  Anno  Domini  1 802.  _  T 

Silas  Lee 

Nymphas  Stacy 

David  Payson 

One  other  alley  in  town  is  Shinbone  Alley.  It  connects  Middle  with 
Water  Street  and  passes  between  the  houses  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
William  Southard  and  James  Bimson. 
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Before  Stacy’s  Gore  was  taken  off  the  Stacy  property  for  the  cemetery 
and  before  the  perambulation  of  Lincoln  Street  was  made,  Washington 
Street  is  thought  to  have  extended  past  Noyes  Corner  to  Middle  Street,  and 
its  extension,  Shinbone  Alley,  led  to  Joppa  Head,  as  the  highland  was  called 
before  the  hill  was  dug  away  to  make  a  gradual  slope  for  shipyards  and 
railroad. 

At  the  present  time  Wiscasset  has  22,400  rods,  or  more  than  seventy 
miles,  of  roadway  to  be  kept  in  order. 

A  soldier’s  monument,  a  tablet  of  bronze  on  a  boulder,  was  placed  on  the 
Common  and  dedicated  on  Memorial  Day,  1920,  by  the  Wiscasset  Village 
Improvement  Society.  The  inscription  is  as  follows: 

This  tablet 
is  dedicated  to  the 
SONS 
of 

WISCASSET 
who  served  in  the 

WORLD  WAR 

I9I7“I9I9 

ERECTED  BY  THE  W.  V.  I.  S. 

The  sun-dial  which  formerly  stood  on  the  Common  was  taken  away  in 
1870.  The  millstone  which  formed  its  foundation  was  hauled  to  the  Lin¬ 
coln  County  jail  and  used  for  a  well  curb.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Lincoln  County  it  was  given  to  the  town  when  the  sun¬ 
dial  was  restored  by  the  Village  Improvement  Society  to  a  place  as  near  as 
possible  to  its  former  location. 

The  face  of  the  dial,  the  circumferentor,  was  made  by  Moses  B.  Bliss  of 
Gardiner. 

A  mast  or  flagpole  86  feet  in  height  on  which  to  hoist  flags  or  signals 
was  erected  November  4,  1878,  on  Garrison  Hill  just  opposite  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church. 

The  band  stand  was  built  on  the  Common  June  8,  1885,  and  there  the 
Wiscasset  Cornet  Band  used  to  give  weekly  concerts  to  the  public  all  through 
the  summer  months,  when  the  evenings  were  fine.  Men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  outlying  farms  and  neighboring  villages  would  gather  in 
front  of  the  meeting-house  on  band  nights  to  enjoy  the  music. 
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Richard’s  Rock,  a  famous  loitering  place  in  bygone  days  for  the  farmers, 
was  at  the  lower  end  of  State  Street,  near  the  Town  Landing  and  Stacy’s 
Corner  (where  is  now  the  telephone  office).  It  was  broken  and  crumbled 
by  the  intense  heat  of  the  disastrous  fire  in  December,  1870.  Near  this  rock 
W'ere  the  old  horse  stands,  beside  a  ledge  which  was  blasted  out  in  order  to 
approach  the  long  wooden  bridge  built  in  1847. 

The  old  hay-market  was  another  rendezvous.  It  was  that  part  of  State 
Street,  now  Main,  between  the  house  of  Joshua  Hilton  and  the  Belle 
Haven  where  the  townway  is  eight  rods  in  width.  Here  the  farmers  would 
assemble  in  front  of  the  Hilton  House  with  their  harvest  of  timothy,  red- 
top  (English  grass),  and  clover  and  line  up  their  racks  of  loose  hay  for  sale. 
One  of  these  picturesque  vendors  was  curly-haired  Moses  Huntoon,  who, 
with  crescent-shaped  gold  ear-rings  in  his  ears,  a  bright  red  bandanna  tied 
jauntily  around  his  neck,  a  five-foot  ox-goad  in  hand,  presented  a  highly 
exotic  appearance  more  in  keeping  with  a  Sicilian  port  than  a  little  New 
England  town. 

In  the  winter  wood  was  sold  at  the  same  place  in  like  manner.  It  was  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  twenty  or  more  loads  of  wood,  cord  or  fitted,  on 
sleds  or  pungs  drawn  by  oxen,  placed  here  side  by  side  for  sale.  Among  the 
best  remembered  of  these  old  wood-mongers  are  Abraham  Nute  and  John 
Baker,  2nd,  who  came  to  town  with  their  steers  and  lined  up  their  wood  for 
sale  at  the  hay-market. 

The  Common  or  “trayneing  green,”  originally  rectangular  in  shape  was 
laid  out  in  Revolutionary  times  for  a  training  field  for  the  soldiers.  The 
slant  or  short  cut  which  started  as  a  foot-path  across  the  green  developed 
into  a  cart-way,  then  a  townway  and  finally  into  the  state  road. 

The  gun  house  stood  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  lot  of  land  at  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Warren  Streets,  opposite  the  Academy.  But  in  1845,  when  Warren 
Street  was  widened  as  far  as  Hodge  Street,  the  State  authorized  the  select¬ 
men  to  remove  the  gun  house.  It  was  a  barn-like  structure  “where  uniforms 
and  frog  stickers  were  stored  in  the  second  story.”  Capt.  Richard  H.  Tucker 
bought  this  house  and  had  it  hauled  to  his  lot  on  the  erstwhile  Windmill 
Hill,  where  it  is  still  standing,  although  somewhat  altered  in  appearance. 

The  annual  muster  of  the  Lincoln  County  Regiment  was  usually  held  at 
Wiscasset  and  several  of  the  companies  were  marched  into  the  village  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  The  gun  house  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  farmers,  many  of 
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whom  arrived  at  daybreak,  sometimes  as  early  as  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  bringing  with  them  tubs  of  honey,  and  suckling  pigs  which  were  roasted 
and  served— not  with  the  traditional  apple,  but  with  a  Wiscasset  rose  in  each 
little  pink  snout. 

The  line  always  formed  in  front  of  the  meeting-house  and  extended  in 
double  file  the  entire  length  of  the  ridge,  from  a  place  on  Bank  Hill  just 
opposite  the  present  public  library,  to  Washington  Street  at  Hodge’s  Cor¬ 
ner.  It  was  here  that  the  visiting  companies  came  and  lined  up  preparatory 
to  a  march  into  the  field  at  ten  a.m.  After  the  field  exercises,  the  regiment 
in  platoons  usually  marched  back  to  the  place  of  morning  parade,  where,  in 
platoons  or  in  line,  their  arms  were  discharged,  after  which  the  regiment 
was  broken  up  into  companies  and  they  returned  to  their  homes. 

General  muster  was  a  red-letter  day  in  Wiscasset. 


The  Gun  on  the  Common 

In  the  year  1864,  when  the  Confederate  cruiser  Tallahassee  was  known  to 
be  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot  committing  depredations  from  Matini- 
cus  to  Portland,  great  uneasiness  prevailed  lest  this,  or  some  other  enemy 
vessel,  should  sail  up  the  river. 

The  yacht-built  fisherman  Archer  of  Southport,  Captain  Decker  of  In- 
diantown,  had  been  seized  and  the  Restless ,  Capt.  Levi  Blake  of  Boothbay, 
had  been  scuttled.  After  capturing  the  John  Brooks  and  the  vessels  in  Port¬ 
land  harbor,  the  Tallahassee  proceeded  to  Halifax  from  which  place  Col. 
Erastus  Foote,  then  collector  of  the  port  of  Wiscasset,  received  warning 
that  the  cruiser  was  planning  to  invade  this  harbor  and  sack  the  town.  Upon 
being  apprised  of  this  contemplated  raid  on  Wiscasset,  a  citizens’  meeting 
was  immediately  called  at  which  Hon.  Wilmot  Wood  presided.  A  volunteer 
enrollment  was  started  and  a  company  of  men  formed  under  Colonel  Foote 
for  the  defense  of  the  town. 

The  town  had  brass  guns,  rifled  nine-pounders— the  property  of  the  state 
—a  new  four-pounder  rifled  cannon,  the  property  of  the  late  Capt.  Alex¬ 
ander  Johnston,  and  an  iron  smooth-bore  Dahlgren  which  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  at  the  cost  of  $400  for  the  protection  of 
the  village.  This  battery  was  mounted  at  the  parapet  of  the  old  fort  which 
bristled  with  the  rifled  brazen  guns.  A  daily  guard  was  set  and  relief  for 
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night  watch  for  about  a  month,  until  it  was  known  that  the  Tallahassee  had 
been  chased  out  of  these  waters. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  town  to  provide  rations  for  the  men.  Every  night 
it  was  the  custom  to  have  the  battery  shotted. 

An  hour’s  sail  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot  would  have  brought  the 
Tallahassee  to  the  harbor,  so  orders  were  given  to  let  no  water  craft  pass 
through  the  Narrows  unchallenged.  The  “All’s  well”  of  the  night  service 
was  generally  announced  by  the  boom  of  the  morning  gun,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  by  the  hiss  of  a  round  of  shot  in  ricochet  across  the  bay  in  the  face 
of  Cushman’s  mountain. 

One  night  in  the  gloom  and  mist  of  an  almost  impenetrable  fog,  the 
night  watch  heard  the  sound  of  oars  in  the  distance— muffled  oars  they 
seemed  to  be.  The  entire  guard  was  at  once  aroused.  Nearer  and  nearer 
came  the  blurred  shape  of  a  Boothbay  pinkey  in  the  fog.  The  sentry  chal¬ 
lenged.  The  drop  of  the  long  sweep  oar  ceased,  but  there  was  no  other  re¬ 
sponse.  The  challenge  was  repeated,  answered  by  naught  but  silence.  Then 
came  the  order  to  fire.  The  flash  of  a  cannon  lighted  the  scene  and  a  solid 
shot  under  the  bow  of  the  “invading  fleet”  revealed  a  pinkey  which  dashed 
the  water  aboard  and  startled  the  solitary  fisherman  at  the  helm  with  an  oar 
in  hand.  He  then  found  his  voice,  and  declared  his  mission.  It  was  only 
Captain  Pinkham  coming  in  with  a  boatload  of  hake  for  the  early  morning 
market  in  Wiscasset.  So  the  last  gun  fired  at  the  fort,  though  it  heralded  a 
fright  and  ended  in  a  farce,  was  nevertheless  fired  in  defense  of  Wiscasset 
during  the  Civil  War. 

It  is  this  old  Dahlgren  gun  which  guarded  the  Common,  and  from  which 
salutes  were  fired  at  sunrise  and  sunset  on  the  Fourth  of  July  by  old  Capt. 
Ed  Logan  in  the  nineties.  This  gun  is  now  stored  in  the  Wiscasset  Public 
Library. 

Ferries 

The  Westport  ferry,  a  scow  which  runs  on  a  cable,  still  operates  between 
Bailey’s  Point,  Wiscasset,  and  Westport  Island  over  the  old  crossing  which 
was  once  an  ancient  Indian  route.  The  road  which  connects  the  ferry  with 
Route  i  is  called  Jeremy  Squam  Road. 

There  was  no  public  ferry  at  Wiscasset  Point  until  1785,  when  Moses 
Davis  was  licensed  to  keep  one  from  Edgecomb  to  Wiscasset,  and  David 
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Silvester  from  Wiscasset  to  Edgecomb.  John  M.  Brockings  was  afterward 
associated  with  Davis,  and  they  continued  to  keep  it  until  the  old  horse  ferry 
was  established  by  the  Sheepscot  Ferry  Company,  which  was  incorporated 
March  9,  1832.  The  ferry  landing  on  the  eastern  or  Edgecomb  shore  was 
in  a  cove  on  Folly  Island,  just  southwest  of  the  present  blockhouse.  When 
the  land  was  sold  to  the  government  for  the  fort,  the  ferry-ways  moved  to 
a  place  farther  west,  the  location  of  which  can  be  traced  at  low  tide  at  a  spot 
close  by  the  landing  of  Horace  Henderson,  Esq.  The  ferry-ways  in  Wiscas¬ 
set  were  located  at  the  extreme  southeastern  point  of  the  village,  near  the 
Whaleship  Wharf. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  horse  ferry,  the  boat  which  ran  to  Folly  Island 
(Davis  Island)  was  a  scow,  propelled  with  oars  or  sculls  for  teams,  and 
wherries  for  foot  passengers,  all  in  later  years  under  the  control  of  the 
Brookings  family.  The  arrival  and  departure  of  the  ferry  boat  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  resonant  notes  of  a  tin  horn. 

In  1832,  the  legislature  granted  to  Abiel  Wood,  Amos  C.  Tappan,  Rufus 
Hilton,  Ebenezer  Hilton,  John  M.  Brookings,  Bradford  Young,  John 
Brooks,  Gardiner  Gove,  Rufus  Sewall,  Patrick  Lennox,  and  John  Erskine, 
a  charter  under  the  name  of  the  Sheepscot  Ferry  Company,  “to  maintain  a 
Horse  Ferry  from  and  between  some  suitable  place  in  Edgecomb  and  the 
opposite  shore  in  Wiscasset;  said  corporation  being  bound  at  all  times  to 
have  and  keep  suitable  boats,  apparatus  and  attendants  for  the  safe  and 
speedy  transportation  of  passengers  with  their  horses,  teams  and  carriages.” 
Such  corporation  was  granted  “a  toll  for  said  transportation  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  rates.  Each  foot  passenger  twelve  cents— each  wheelbarrow  or  vehicle 
moved  by  hand  six  cents— person  and  horse  twenty-five  cents— horse  and 
wagon  or  cart  and  sled  fifty  cents— each  team  with  cart,  wagon  or  sled 
drawn  by  not  more  than  four  oxen  seventy-five  cents— each  additional  beast 
twelve  cents— each  chair  with  horse  sulkey,  chaise  or  sleigh  thirty-eight 
cents— each  coach,  chariot,  phaeton,  curricle,  barouche  or  sleigh  drawn  by 
two  horses  fifty  cents— and  each  additional  horse  thereto  twelve  cents— neat 
cattle  and  beasts  of  burden  exclusive  of  those  rode  upon  or  in  carriages  or 
teams,  twelve  cents  each— sheep  and  swine  per  dozen  twenty-five  cents.” 

Authority  was  given  to  build  and  maintain  piers,  wharves,  buildings  or 
other  conveniences  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  ferry  on  the 
shores  and  landing  places  of  Sheepscot  River  in  the  towns  of  Edgecomb  and 
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Wiscasset.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  then  ferrymen,  Moses  Davis  and 
John  M.  Brookings,  might  own  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock  of  the 
corporation.  This  ferry  lasted  until  the  bridge  was  built  across  the  Sheepscot 
River  in  1847. 

There  were  other  ferries  which  crossed  the  Kennebec  River  and  connect¬ 
ed  directly  or  indirectly  with  roads  leading  to  Portland  and  Boston,  thereby 
giving  to  Wiscasset  an  avenue  of  transportation  for  travelers,  mail  and  com¬ 
modities,  as  well  as  communication  with  the  outside  world. 


The  Bridges  of  Wiscasset 

The  town  of  Wiscasset  has  twenty-two  bridges  which  are  16  feet  or  more 
in  width,  and  six  small  bridges  which  run  from  10  to  12  feet  wide.  One- 
third  of  these  bridges  are  across  tide-waters. 

The  bridge  which  took  precedence  over  all  of  the  others  and  was,  in  fact, 
the  longest  wooden  bridge  in  Maine,  was  built  in  1847  from  the  foot  of 
Main  Street  in  Wiscasset  to  Davis  Island.  It  has  recently  been  replaced  by 
the  present  structure  (1931-1932)  over  which  passes  Route  1  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Highway  to  points  further  east. 

The  old  bridge  was  3,333  feet  in  length,  25  feet  in  width,  with  a  draw 
above  the  deep  channel  34  feet  long.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  longest 
bridge  crossing  the  deepest  water  of  any  in  New  England.  For  more  than 
fourscore  years  it  has  served  the  town  as  a  promenade.  During  this  time  it 
has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  floating  ice  above  and  the  tides  from 
below,  and  the  superstructure  has  been  endangered  by  the  teredos,  requiring 
constant  supervision  and  frequent  replacement  of  piling  and  spile  shores. 

The  earliest  record  we  have  of  an  attempt  to  bridge  the  Sheepscot  River, 
was  on  March  20,  1828,  when  there  appeared  in  the  Citizen— one  of  the 
Wiscasset  journals  of  that  time,  for  then  Wiscasset  had  two  newspapers 
regularly  published  here— this  advertisement: 

Edge  comb  Bridge. 

Proprietors  of  the  Edgecomb  Bridge  Corporation,  are  hereby  notified  that  there  will 
be  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  on  Saturday,  the  29th  inst.  at  Lincoln  Hall,  in  Wis¬ 
casset  at  2  o’clock,  P.  M.  M.  Shaw,  Sec’y 

And  this  editorial  comment: 

Edgecomb  Bridge.— It  will  be  seen  by  a  notice  in  this  day’s  paper  that  a  meeting  of 
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the  subscribers  to  shares  in  this  bridge  will  be  holden  on  the  29th  of  this  month  in  this 
place.  The  erection  of  a  Bridge  over  the  Sheepscot  at  this  place,  must  be  an  enterprise  of 
great  importance  not  only  to  those  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  but  to  all  who  travel 
through  this  part  of  our  seaboard. 

This  movement  was  unsuccessful.  In  the  older  established  Lincoln  Intel¬ 
ligencer,  then  in  its  seventh  volume,  no  mention  of  the  bridge  movement 
appeared. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Town  of  Wiscasset  to  see  what  dis¬ 
position  shall  be  made  of  so  much  of  the  surplus  Revenue  as  belongs  to  this  Town,  on 
April  10th,  1837,  all  the  Committee  were  present  excepting  Capt.  Jesse  White,  viz: 
John  Erskine,  Chairman,  Moral  Hilton,  Nathan  Clark,  Jr.,  James  Lowell,  Joseph 
Erskine,  James  Stinson,  Ebenezer  Albee,  Benjamin  Donnell,  Anthony  Nason,  Daniel 
Baker,  &  Wilmot  Wood,  who  was  chosen  secretary. 

Voted. — Unanimously,  To  recommend  to  the  Town  to  invest  its  proportion  of  the 
surplus  revenue  in  erecting  a  bridge  from  some  point  in  Wiscasset  to  the  Town  of 
Edgecomb  Provided  the  Legislature  of  this  State  at  its  next  session  should  incorporate  a 
company  for  said  purpose,  said  investment  to  be  neither  by  the  Towns  loaning  said 
amount  to  said  corporation  or  by  becoming  stockholders  in  said  corporation  by  leave  of 
the  Legislature,  if  said  consent  should  be  necessary,  as  they  may  hereafter  determine, 
the  interest  of  said  money  or  the  said  dividend  from  said  corporation  to  be  appropriated 

for  paying  the  poll  tax  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town, . 

Attest,  Wilmot  Wood,  Secretary. 

So  voted.  Town  Records,  Vol.  V. 

One  year  later  the  town  voted  to  pay  the  surplus  revenue  out  to  the 
heads  of  families. 

Several  years  afterward,  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  while  crossing  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  on  his  way  to  Liverpool,  chanced  upon  a  copy  of  an  English 
paper  which  contained  a  partial  list  of  enterprises  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  projected  and  agitated,  but  never  carried  out,  and  among  them  was 
the  proposed  bridge  across  the  river  at  Wiscasset.  He  then  and  there  re¬ 
solved  that  this  bridge  should  be  erected,  and  after  his  return  home,  he 
started  the  movement  which  resulted  so  successfully— he  himself  serving  as 
one  of  the  building  committee  and  later  as  president  of  the  corporation. 

In  1846,  the  legislature  incorporated  The  Proprietors  of  Wiscasset 
Bridge6  with  authority  to  hold  and  own  real  and  personal  estate  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  incident  to  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of 

6.  Charter  granted  1846,  Private  Laws,  chapter  329. 
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a  toll  bridge  over  Sheepscot  River,  from  some  suitable  point  in  Wiscasset  northwardly 
of  Union  Wharf,  to  Davis  Island  so-called,  in  Edgecomb,  and  not  to  be  within  thirty- 
two  feet  of  the  main  capsil  of  the  Carleton  or  Dole  Wharf,  in  Wiscasset,  on  the  south 
side,  east  of  the  projection  which  runs  about  forty  feet  from  the  Town  landing;  also  a 
toll  bridge  from  the  easterly  side  of  Davis  Island  to  the  main  land  in  Edgecomb. 

The  charter  stipulated  that  the  bridge  should  be  not  less  than  twenty-five 
feet  wide,  that  it  should  have  a  suitable  draw  at  some  suitable  place  having 
not  less  than  twelve  feet  of  water  at  low  water  in  ordinary  tides,  such  draw 
to  be  not  less  than  thirty-two  feet  wide ;  and  it  was  a  condition  imposed  by 
the  charter  that  in  case  of  any  vessel  being  delayed 

at  said  draw  except  by  stress  of  weather  or  ice,  or  by  some  unavoidable  accident,  more 
than  one  hour  after  notice  is  given  that  such  vessel  is  desirous  of  being  admitted  through 
the  draw,  said  corporation  shall  pay  to  the  owner  of  such  vessel  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents 
per  hour  on  every  ton  burthen  of  such  vessel  which  shall  be  so  delayed  in  passing  said 
draw. 

The  Act  was  void  unless  the  bridges  should  be  erected  and  finished  within 
the  term  of  five  years  from  the  passage  of  the  Act.  Tolls  were  granted  as 


follows: 

For  foot  passenger,  .03 

For  horse  &  rider,  .10 

Each  horse  wagon  or  sleigh,  .  1 5 

Each  chaise,  carryall  or  carriage  by  I  horse,  .25 

Each  coach,  chariot,  sleigh,  phaeton  or  other  carriage 

of  pleasure  drawn  by  two  horses,  .35 

or  if  drawn  by  four  horses,  .50 

Each  cart,  wagon,  sleigh  or  sled  of  burthen  drawn  by 

two  beasts,  with  one  driver,  .25 

each  additional  beast,  .05 

Neat  cattle  and  horses  not  in  harness  or  teams  or 

rode  upon,  .03 

Sheep  &  Swine,  each  .01 


At  that  time  a  public  ferry  had  been  in  operation  between  Wiscasset  and 
Edgecomb  for  upwards  of  sixty  years.  An  entry  in  the  diary  of  Moses 
Davis,  Esq.,  kept  on  Folly  Island,  shows  that  on  Wednesday,  June  8,  1785, 
he 

Set  out  for  Court  (then  sitting  at  the  Pownalborough  Court  House)  had  Mr.  Bucklee’s 
horse,  [Charles  Bulkeley  then  resident  at  Wiscasset]  arriv’d  at  Court  about  II  o’clock- 
afternoon  I  presented  a  petition  to  the  Court  Requesting  them  to  establish  a  ferry  to 
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Cross  the  River  from  Wiscasset  Point  to  Edgecomb  &  from  Edgecomb  to  Wiscasset 
Point,  the  petition  being  read,  the  Court  established  and  Stated  sd  ferry  to  be  kept  by 
myself  for  Edgecombe  and  Mr  David  Silvester  for  Wiscasset  x  x  x  x  Lodg’d  &  the 
Farmer’s  house  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kennebeck  opposite  the  Court  House. 

Davis  returned  home  the  next  day  by  way  of  Walpole,  where  he  was 
called  to  take  a  deposition ;  and  on  “Fry day  the  tenth”  he  noted  in  his  diary 
that  he  was  “very  sore  and  stiff  by  reason  of  my  riding  Yesterday  Very  hard 
to  get  home.”  It  is  found  that  on  Wednesday  the  fifteenth,  he  “Set  a  man 
acrost  the  River  @  the  first  time.”  That  was  the  fare  fixed  by  the  Court 
of  Sessions,  while  that  for  a  man  and  horse  was  two  shillings,  from  which 
it  is  evident  that  “going  a-foot  or  astride”  were  the  methods  of  travel  which 
then  obtained. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  at  the  time  of  licensing  Squire  Davis  as  ferry¬ 
man  the  route  of  travel  east  and  west  was  by  way  of  the  old  road  to  Sheep- 
scot  and  across  the  river  at  what  is  known  as  AverilPs  ferry,  kept  by  Job 
Averill. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1 794,  the  original  Sheepscot  Bridge  was  built  by  a 
corporation  chartered  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  in  which  corporation 
three  Wiscasset  men,  David  Silvester,  John  Page  and  Timothy  Parsons 
were  the  charter  members.  It  was  across  that  bridge  that  people  traveled 
east  and  west  until  the  building  of  the  toll  bridge  at  Wiscasset. 

Squire  Davis  continued  as  the  licensed  ferryman  from  Edgecomb  until 
January  10,  1811,  when  he  made  record  of  “Ferry  given  up  to  Moses 
Davis,  Jr.” 

That  the  ferry  rights  continued  in  the  Davis  family  is  shown  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Act  incorporating  the  Proprietors  of  Wiscasset  Bridge,  that  a 
“satisfactory  adjustment  should  be  made  with  Samuel  Davis,  the  lessee  or 
proprietor  of  the  ferry,  and  that  upon  the  “payment  of  such  some  as  might 
be  agreed  upon  all  ferry  rights  and  privileges  should  cease.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  act  of  incorporation  was  approved  by 
Governor  Anderson,  who  was  a  native  of  Wiscasset,  where  he  was  born, 
May  10,  1801,  a  son  of  John  Anderson.  John  Anderson  was  a  member  of 
the  Wiscasset  Fire  Society  from  May,  1801  to  1810,  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  contract  for  the  building  of  the  bridge  was  dated  July  22,  1846,  and 
was  made  with  William  Low,  Willard  Brackett,  and  Nathaniel  Low,  of 
Cape  Elizabeth,  to  build  the  two  bridges  authorized  by  the  charter— the 
main  bridge  to  commence  at  the  wall  of  the  public  landing  at  the  foot  of 
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Main  Street,  thence  to  continue  on  the  same  course  that  the  street  runs 
across  the  channel  of  Sheepscot  River  until  it  meets  Davis  Island. 

The  contract  for  the  two  bridges  was  $15,760.  In  March,  1847,  the  com¬ 
mittee  contracted  with  William  B.  Chick  and  Seth  P.  Bean,  to  build  a  toll¬ 
house  at  the  western  end  of  the  bridge,  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  with  two 
chimneys  without  fire-places.  That  house  was  designed  as  a  place  of  abode 
for  the  toll-gatherer  and  his  family.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street, 
having  a  little  garden  in  front  of  it,  in  which  grew  a  peach  tree,  well  re¬ 
membered,  which  had  been  raised  from  seed. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Hallowell  Rogers,  the  father-in-law  of  Charles 
E.  Emerson,  then  in  business  at  Birch  Point,  was  the  first  person  to  drive 
across  the  Wiscasset-Davis  Island  bridge,  which  was  opened  for  travel  on 
the  first  day  of  November,  1847. 

The  Cove  Bridge  connecting  Davis  Island  with  Edgecomb  was  1,553 
feet  in  length,  a  little  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  bridge  which  spanned 
the  river. 

The  long  bridge  was  repeatedly  wrested  from  destruction  by  borer  and 
barnacle,  but  the  harbor  ice  proved  to  be  a  more  endamaging  foe.  In  1900, 
four  of  its  spans  were  carried  away  by  the  ice.  In  1903,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  transfer  the  bridge  to  the  county  of  Lincoln.  Senator  Luther  Mad- 
docks  was  able  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation,  but  the  project  failed  of 
adoption  by  the  people  at  the  polls.  The  following  year  the  bridge  became 
so  badly  damaged  by  the  ice  that  the  corporation  could  not  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  make  repairs  and  the  bridge  became  impassable  and  so  remained. 
Within  the  year  1905  the  corporation  ceased  to  transact  business.  That  same 
year  an  act  was  passed  to  assist  in  building  a  free  bridge  across  the  Sheepscot 
River,  between  Wiscasset  and  Edgecomb  and  county  and  towns  were  to 
share  the  cost  of  repairs  and  upkeep  of  the  same. 

The  last  bridge  to  span  this  river  over  which  the  state  highway  passes  was 
begun  in  October,  1931,  and  completed  in  April,  1932. 


The  Roads  and  Turnpikes 

Persons  who  today  witness  the  motor  traffic  over  the  Atlantic  Highway 
on  high  days  and  holidays  find  it  impossible  to  visualize  the  difficulties  of 
overland  transportation  and  communication  which  existed  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  years  ago,  when  the  scattered  settlements  in  the  District  of 
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Maine  were  strung  along  the  coast,  where  their  intercourse  was  restricted 
chiefly  to  water  communication. 

In  1760,  the  date  of  the  incorporation  of  Pownalborough,  locomotion 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  Indian  trails  through  the  forest  marked  by 
spotted  trees!  Trails  thus  blazed  through  the  wilderness  developed  into 
foot-paths,  bridle  paths,  post-roads,  cart-roads,  stage-roads,  county  roads 
and  state  roads ;  while  out  on  the  rangeways  settlers  were  asked  to  make 
paths  from  house  to  house  “fit  for  foot  and  creature.” 

The  original  letter7  recommending  the  first  road  to  the  Wiscasset  Com¬ 
pany  still  exists  and  runs  as  follows: 

BOSTON  Novemr.  5,  1760 

As  we  think  the  making  of  Roads  in  yr  Town  will  be  of  the  greatest  Service  to  it, 
we  can’t  but  recommend  this  matter  to  you  as  worthy  of  your  Present  Attention  and 
Care,  &  as  the  Road  between  Kennebeck  and  Sheepscutt  River  will  be  immediately 
wanted,  we  would  recommend  that  to  you  to  be  done  if  possible  this  Fall,  even  though 
no  more  than  an  Horse  Road  could  be  effected. 

We  have  wrote  to  the  west  part  of  the  Town  upon  this  Affair,  who  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  will  readily  joyn  with  You  in  this  useful  and  very  necessary  Business.  We  wish 
you  Health  &  Happiness  and  are 

Your  assured  Friends 

James  Bowdoin  Benj".  Hallowell 

Thomas  Hancock  William  Bowdoin 

SiLvr.  Gardiner  James  Pitts. 

The  first  road  to  Wiscasset,  built  by  the  Plymouth  Company  in  1761, 
was  made  by  burning  trees  along  the  way,  and  was  almost  identical  with 
that  now  known  as  the  Dresden  Mills  road.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey  wrote  to 
Dr.  Gardiner  on  the  last  day  of  June  of  that  year,  “our  people  are  now 
upon  the  roads,  both  to  Witchcasset  and  to  Brunswick.” 

The  Hon.  Jeremiah  Bailey,  of  this  town,  not  long  before  his  death  in 
1853,  said  that:  “In  a  call  I  made  upon  President  Adams  at  Quincy,  he 
stated  that  in  his  early  law  practice  (in  the  spring  of  1765)  he  once  at¬ 
tended  the  Superior  Court  in  Pownalborough,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln, 
where  the  old  Court  House  is  yet  standing  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kennebec 
River  j  and  that  from  Brunswick  to  the  ferry  over  that  river  he  was  guided 
by  marked  trees,  and  by  the  same  kind  of  guide  up  river  to  the  Court 
House.”  The  journal  of  Rev.  Paul  Coffin,  who  came  to  this  section  as  a  mis- 

7.  This  letter  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Doggett  of  Boston. 
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sionary  from  1760  to  1800,  shows  that  his  pilgrimages  were  accomplished 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  first  stage-coach  from  New  York  to  Boston  started  June  24,  1772, 
from  the  “Fresh  Water.”  It  was  to  leave  each  terminus  once  a  fortnight. 
The  fare  was  fourpence,  New  York  currency,  per  mile.  It  reached  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  in  two  days  and  Boston  in  two  more.  The  Proprietors 
promised  a  weekly  stage  “if  encouraged  in  their  great  enterprise.”8 

A  stage  line  was  established  between  Portsmouth  and  Portland  in  1787, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  high 
roads  supplanted  the  rivers  as  a  means  of  communication  in  Maine.  Of  so 
little  use  were  the  roads  that  before  the  Revolution  there  was  not  a  four- 
wheeled  passenger  carriage  in  this  state. 

The  advent  of  the  turnpikes  was  as  follows:  Wiscasset  and  Augusta 
Turnpike  Company  was  incorporated  in  1803;  Wiscasset  and  Woolwich 
Turnpike  Company  in  18035  Wiscasset  and  Dresden  Turnpike  Company 
in  1804.  Wiscasset,  in  1822,  was  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  first  post-road 
ever  laid  out  in  the  United  States. 

“When  Maine  became  a  State  in  1820,  there  were  five  roads  to  which  she 
fell  heir  from  Massachusetts,  viz:  the  first  Cumberland  Turnpike  in  Scar- 
boro  5  the  Bath  Bridge  and  Turnpike,  from  Brunswick  to  Bath  5  the  Wiscas¬ 
set  and  Woolwich  Turnpike;  the  Wiscasset  and  Augusta  Turnpike  and  the 
Camden  Turnpike. 

“The  Bath  [or  Governor  King’s  Turnpike]  corporation  was  formed 
March  15,1 805,  to  build  a  road  in  a  straight  line  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
Brunswick  to  Bath,  with  a  bridge  over  the  New  Meadows  River.  It  was 
eight  miles  long  and  Governor  King  was  the  principal  owner.  This  road 
connected  via  Day’s  Ferry,  with  the  Wiscasset  and  Woolwich  Turnpike, 
which  in  turn  connected  with  the  Wiscasset  and  Augusta  road,  thus  opening 
improved  communication  between  Portland  and  the  city  which  was  destined 
to  be  the  future  capital  of  the  State  of  Maine.”9  The  stage  road  was  extend¬ 
ed  to  Augusta  in  1 806. 

With  the  advent  of  the  roads  came  the  romantic  days  of  the  stage-coach 
and  tavern.  The  stage  would  stop  every  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  change  horses 
and  while  fresh  horses  were  being  harnessed  the  passengers  would  rush  into 
the  tavern  to  fortify  themselves  with  toddy  for  the  next  leg  o’  the  trip. 

8 .Seaside  Oracle ,  July  19,  1873. 

9.  Frederic  J.  Wood,  The  Turnpikes  of  Maine ,  p.  144. 
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The  coaches  which  crossed  the  Kennebec  at  Day’s  ferry  made  the  following 
stops:  first  at  White’s  Tavern  on  the  Woolwich  shore  of  the  river,  then  kept 
by  Robert  White,  Jr.,  a  descendant  of  Mary  (Phips)  White,  the  mother  of 
Sir  William  Phips ;  then  Grover’s  Tavern  just  across  the  boundary  between 
Wiscasset  and  Woolwich,  formed  by  the  Montsweag  stream;  the  Whicher 
Tavern  (later  the  Hilton  House)  at  Wiscasset,  the  Maine  Hotel  in  Dama- 
riscotta;  Hussey’s  in  Nobleboro;  Miller’s  in  Waldoboro,  where  in  1833  the 
Lincoln  Hotel  and  Stage  House  were  run  by  Ebenezer  W.  Hilton;  Aunt 
Lydia’s  Tavern  in  Warren;  the  Knox  House  at  Thomaston;  and  the  Com¬ 
mercial  House,  the  terminus  at  Rockland.  After  this  hostelry  was  burned  in 
1859,  ^e  Thorndike  Hotel,  which  was  run  by  Berry  Brothers,  was  the  end 
of  the  route. 

During  the  Civil  War  coaches  stopped  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  times  a 
day.  One  of  these  stages  was  a  twenty-one  passenger  coach  with  places  for 
twelve  inside,  and  nine,  including  the  driver,  outside.  This  war-time  coach 
was  driven  by  Winthrop  Weeks.  It  had  straw  gear  with  black  stripes  and 
hung  on  a  thorough-brace  of  leather  in  place  of  springs.  The  color  was  a 
rich  reddish  brown,  giving  to  the  vehicle  a  dark,  handsome  appearance.  On 
the  outside  of  one  door  was  a  picture  of  a  mare— “warranted  sound  and 
kind.”  On  the  other  door  was  a  picture  of  a  horse  trade  with  a  farmer  lead¬ 
ing  a  young  colt  and  whittling  a  stick.  It  was  labelled  “Coming  to  the  point.” 

Many  of  the  roads  at  that  time  were  corduroy,10  and  all  were  rough  and 
winding.  Farmers  worked  out  their  taxes  on  the  roads,  filling  the  holes  with 
sods  and  refuse,  which  accomplished  little  in  the  way  of  improvement. 

Bath  was  the  western  terminal  of  the  old  stage  line  until  the  Knox  &  Lin¬ 
coln  Railroad  connected  that  town  with  Rockland  and  the  “horse-line”  was 
discontinued.  The  stage  received  a  change  of  horses  at  three  points  along 
the  route,  Waldoboro,  Damariscotta  and  Wiscasset.  Travel  was  at  its  height 
during  the  Civil  War  and  it  frequently  took  four  stages  daily  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  traffic.  The  stage  was  scheduled  to  leave  Rockland  at  6.30  a.m.  and 

10.  As  late  as  the  spring  of  1870,  we  find  in  the  New  York  Atlas  this  description  of  our  high 
road: 

“There  is  a  road  from  Bath,  Maine  to  Wiscasset.  To  call  it  corduroy  is  fulsome  flattery.  The 
stage  that  makes  a  daily  journey  over  it,  when  the  snows  are  melting,  impartially  divides  its  per¬ 
formances  between  successes  and  upsets;  but  this  spring,  the  driver,  after  an  experience  of  thirty 
years  on,  or  under,  that  vehicle,  declares  that  he  never  knew  such  bad  traveling.  On  the  9th  inst. 
the  stage  was  drawn  by  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  four  horses.  The  passengers,  to  relieve  the  draft 
animals,  walked  the  entire  distance.  Their  opinion  of  the  trip  corresponded  to  that  of  the  Irishman 
who  said  when  he  hired  as  a  conveyance,  a  sedan  chair,  of  which  the  bottom  had  fallen  out;  ‘If  it 
wasn’t  for  the  name  of  the  thing,  I  might  as  well  have  gone  a-foot.’  ” 
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to  arrive  at  Bath  at  4.30  p.m.  which  would  enable  passengers,  in  later  years, 
to  connect  with  the  steamboat  for  Boston. 

A  ride  between  these  two  towns,  ’ere  the  splendor  of  the  coach  had  been 
superseded  by  the  speed  of  the  car,  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  event;  and 
all  who  have  made  the  trip  through  the  wood  roads,  aromatic  with  the  sweet 
and  pungent  odors  of  pine  and  fir  and  wild  flowers,  in  the  imposing  mail- 
coaches  behind  the  famous  roadsters  of  those  days,  would  welcome  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  ride  once  more  with  Bover  Joe,  or  Tom  Ingraham  or  John 
Marshall,  that  veteran  of  the  whip!  John  Marshall  lived  to  be  over  ninety 
years  old  and  he  always  remembered  with  what  eagerness  the  story  was 
listened  to  by  young  and  old,  of  how  he  carried  President  Jackson’s  message 
on  horseback  through  snowdrifts  from  Portland  to  Augusta;  for  even  in 
those  radio-less  days,  newspapers  were  anxious  to  get  the  message. 

When  the  stage-coach  left  Twenty  Cow  Parish  via  Thorne’s  Head  and 
crossed  Day’s  ferry  for  “points  east”  it  took,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Kennebec,  a  sharp  turn  southward  for  half  a  mile  and  then  made  a  long 
sweep  towards  the  east  through  dense  forests  of  pine  and  white  oak  which 
then,  and  for  many  years  afterward,  supplied  timber  for  the  frames  of  ves¬ 
sels.  The  white  oak  of  Woolwich  has  ever  been  famous,  as  was  the  tall,  vir¬ 
gin  pine  used  for  masts  and  spars  for  the  Royal  Navy. 

Over  glasses  of  flip  at  Grover’s  Tavern,  where  the  old  tap-room  can  still 
be  seen,  the  travelers  may  have  heard  the  sorrowful  tale  of  its  first  owner, 
Benjamin  Grover,  whose  young  wife  and  little  son  were  drowned  in  Ne- 
quasset  Pond  when  their  boat  capsized. 

Thence  the  way  lay  by  the  old  post-road  over  a  creaky,  rickety  bridge 
across  Montsweag  stream  whose  seven  mills  furnished  lumber,  food  and 
cloth  for  the  neighboring  hamlets.  And  perchance,  as  the  stage-coach  jolted 
along,  the  tale  was  told  of  the  strange  wild  beast  that  swooped  down  from 
the  Canadian  wilds  and  stalked  a  small  girl.  It  was  a  Canadian  lynx  called 
by  the  French  “loup  cervier,”  corrupted  by  the  settlers  in  this  vicinity  into 
“lucivee”  (sometimes  written  Lucy  V).  The  lynx  moved  stealthily  around 
its  intended  victim  in  circles  ever  growing  smaller,  until  a  faithful  dog, 
realizing  the  danger  that  threatened  his  little  playmate,  thrust  himself  be¬ 
tween  the  savage  creature  and  his  quarry.  The  dog,  too,  circled  the  child  at 
close  range  and  sent  forth  such  frantic  barks  that  the  child’s  father,  hearing 
those  unmistakable  cries  for  help,  came  running  towards  them,  gun  in  hand, 
shot  and  killed  the  lucivee,  and  saved  his  daughter. 
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Next  came  the  Holbrook  farm  and  Rice’s  bridge  across  the  Haunted 
Gully,11  so  named  from  the  tradition  of  the  decapitated  Indian,  whose  head¬ 
less  body  is  said  to  walk  there  at  night  searching  for  his  lost  head,  which  had 
been  shot  from  his  shoulders  while  he  and  his  companions  were  engaged  in 
making  an  attack  on  Williamson’s  garrison,  then  occupying  the  crest  of  the 
hill  beyond. 

Passing  the  home  of  Judge  Rice,  Wiscasset’s  first  physician,  the  stage¬ 
coach  proceeded  along  the  old  Sheepscot  road  until  it  reached  the  jail  corner 
when  it  swung  sharply  to  the  eastward  toward  the  town.  There  in  the  jail 
yard  in  plain  sight,  stood  whipping-post  and  gallows-tree,  a  perpetual  re¬ 
minder  of  punishment  Puritanical. 

In  later  years  the  stage-coach,  after  coming  through  Parker  Street,  swung 
around  Flagg’s  Corner  and  entered  the  town  via  Sleepy  Hollow  and  High 
Street.  As  it  approached  Bank  Hill  the  scholars  in  the  bank  building  would 
rush  to  the  windows  and  raise  the  shades  in  order  to  see  the  coach  go  by. 

And  when  it  crossed  the  Common  to  enter  the  village,  Bover  Joe  Hilton 
would  announce  its  arrival  with  a  crack  of  the  whip  and  a  blast  of  his  post¬ 
horn,  six  feet  long,  that  in  volume  was  said  with  slight  exaggeration  to  have 
been  “second  only  to  the  blare  of  the  bugling  of  the  conch-horns  of  Jagan- 
nath.”  So  heralded,  the  coach  would  approach  the  Whittier  Tavern,  which 
was  sometimes  called  the  Stage  House,  to  be  welcomed  by  no  less  a  person¬ 
age  than  Col.  Ebenezer  Whittier,  its  host.  The  arrival  of  the  stage-coach 
was  the  event  of  the  day. 

On  its  departure  from  Wiscasset  for  points  further  east,  the  route  taken 
by  the  stage-coach,  before  the  long  bridge  was  built,  was  by  the  Great  Coun¬ 
ty  road  to  Sheepscot  over  Langdon’s  Mountain,  past  the  famous  spring  of 
Alexander  Nute.  Just  beyond  here  there  was  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right  and 
the  coach  went  over  the  old  Sheepscot  road,  the  road  which  led  over  Job’s 
Mountain,  so  called  for  Job  Averill,  the  Sheepscot  ferryman  of  1762. 
Here,  high  on  the  mountain  is  said  to  be  a  haunted  cave  of  hidden  treasure, 
used  during  one  of  the  wars  as  a  hideout  for  money. 

11.  The  legend  is  that  one  day  at  dawn,  canoes  filled  with  painted  savages  crept  around  the  end 
of  Squam  Island  (Westport)  crossed  the  harbor  and  landed  east  of  Williamson’s  garrison  in  a 
swamp  of  alders.  Stealthily  advancing  up  the  wooded  ravine,  they  surprised  two  men  who  were 
outside  setting  pigeon  snares,  and  killed  one,  Andrew  Florence.  The  other,  Obadiah  Albee,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  stockade.  The  men  within  immediately  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  and 
filled  two  cannon  with  scrap  iron,  nails  and  musket  balls.  The  war-whoop  gave  place  to  howls  of 
rage  and  fear  as  a  patrol  advanced  from  Dresden  from  the  fort  at  that  place,  thereby  cutting  off  the 
retreat  of  the  red  men,  who  took  to  their  heels,  leaving  on  the  ground  a  headless  Indian.  This 
hollow  has  ever  since  been  known  as  “The  Haunted  Gully.” 
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At  Sheepscot  Falls  the  river  was  crossed  to  the  Newcastle  shore,  first  by 
ferry  and  later  by  bridge ;  thence  the  stage  proceeded  along  the  old  cart- 
path  of  Walter  Phillips  by  the  town  house  and  then  swinging  to  the  left 
through  Newcastle  it  crossed  the  Damariscotta  River  at  the  Salt  Falls  to  the 
town  on  its  eastern  shore,  where  stage  connections  were  made  for  Bristol 
and  Bremen. 


The  Stage  Drivers 

Among  the  well-remembered  “Gentlemen  of  the  Road,”  in  its  literal 
sense,  were  Bover  Joe  Hilton,  who  drove  in  the  early  twenties  of  the  last 
century  and  who  died  February  8,  1 8 8 1 ,  at  the  age  of  fourscore  years j  John 
Sutton  Foye,  Samuel  Sevey,  Sam  Stanwood,  John  Hogan,  Tom  Ingraham, 
Norman  Marsh,  Billy  Tufts,  Winthrop  Weeks  in  1859-1860,  “Uncle” 
Josh  Hilton,  John  Marshall,  Doty  M.  Richards,  Charles  A.  Tabor  and  his 
brother,  Nat  Tabor,  William  M.  White,  who  was  afterward  a  conductor  on 
the  Knox  &  Lincoln  Railroad ;  John  Dunham  and  Mr.  Witham,  followed 
by  Charles  Carter,  a  negro  who  delighted  in  doing  the  honors  of  the  trip  ; 
and  the  last  of  all  was  Martin  Sweetland,  who  drove  the  stage  for  forty 
years.  During  the  war  the  passengers  were  sometimes  boisterous  and  disci¬ 
pline  had  to  be  enforced  at  the  whip’s  end. 

John  Marshall,  whose  record  extended  from  1850-1871,  when  the  stock 
of  the  stage  line  was  sold  at  the  time  the  railroad  was  finished,  was  called 
“Uncle  John”  by  everyone.  In  mileage  he  had  driven  the  equivalent  of 
seven  times  around  the  world,  with  a  thousand  miles  to  spare.  He  was  ex¬ 
pressman,  letter-carrier,  a  trusted  agent  who  handled  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  a  faithful  custodian  of  everything  committed  to  his  care.  With  him 
went  the  boys  and  girls  who  left  the  farm,  youths  who  went  to  college,  girls 
who  went  to  the  city  for  work;  bridal  couples  started  off  in  life  together 
with  Uncle  John,  and  mourners  who  returned  for  funerals  felt  the  comfort 
of  his  presence.  He  was  equally  sympathetic  with  the  roisterers  who  came 
home  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Chaise-trunks,  bandboxes,  carpet¬ 
bags  and  hold-alls  together  with  the  boys  who  “cut  behind”  were  patiently 
disposed  of  as  a  part  of  the  day’s  work.  During  all  of  his  experience,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  loss  of  an  eye,  this  indomitable  veteran  never  met  with  a 
serious  coaching  accident. 

When  the  last  stock  of  Berry,  Ricker  &  White’s  Stage  Line  was  sold  at 
auction  in  Rockland  in  November,  1871,  most  of  the  surviving  stage  drivers 
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were  given  positions  as  conductors  on  the  railroad  .  .  .  and  so  the  era  of  the 
stage-coach  passed. 

The  Town  Taverns 

In  the  ante-Revolutionary  days  “the  tavern  was  the  center  of  events  and 
the  center  of  alarm,”  wrote  John  Adams  when  putting  up  for  a  night  at  an 
inn  at  Shrewsbury,  where  the  political  discussions  of  the  farmers  over  their 
pipes  and  bowls  of  punch  amazed  him  by  the  astuteness  of  their  penetration 
and  comprehensiveness. 

The  ancient  inns  and  taverns  had  an  important  effect  on  the  development 
of  New  England  in  its  harvest  of  public  opinion.  In  the  sowing  of  hypo¬ 
thetical  seeds  of  knowledge,  Bradbury’s  Inn  unquestionably  played  its  part. 

The  first  town  meeting,  as  already  stated,  was  held  at  the  garrison  in 
Wiscasset,  June  25,  1760,  but  “the  house  of  Josiah  Bradbury,  Innholder,” 
was  designated  in  the  town  warrant  of  1761,  as  the  place  of  the  first  annual 
town  meeting.  Here  were  also  held  the  meetings  of  1762,  1763,  1764, 
1766,  and  1767.  A  meeting  in  the  last  mentioned  year  was  also  held  at  the 
meeting-house. 

Bradbury’s  Inn  stood  on  Middle  Street  opposite  the  residence  of  Judge 
Orchard  Cook,  upon  land  bounded  on  three  of  its  sides  by  Fort  Hill, 
Middle  and  Front  Streets,  and  comprised  lots  numbered  19  and  28. 

Bradbury  was  not  among  the  settlers  who  came  here  upon  the  resettle¬ 
ment  of  this  land,  for  the  first  mention  of  his  connection  with  it  is  found  in 
a  mortgage  deed  and  the  bond  thereby  secured  which  he  gave  to  make  sure 
of  payment  of  £224  in  bills  of  public  credit  of  the  Province  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  with  lawful  interest,  “both  new  Tenour.”  In  this  bond  and  mort¬ 
gage,  running  to  Samuel  Welles,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Bradbury  is  described  as 
being  a  resident  of  Gloucester  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  by  occupation  a 
shipwright. 

The  real  estate  described  in  that  mortgage  consists  of  the  “several  parcels 
or  lots  of  land  which  were  purchased  from  Samuel  Stockbridge,  house- 
wright,  and  consisted  of  a  parcel  of  ninety  acres  situated  near  Birch  Point, 
as  also  ten  acres  of  salt  marsh  to  be  laid  out,  and  one  other  small  piece  of 
land  containing  half  an  acre  in  that  part  of  Witchcasset  called  Wiscasset  or 
Witchcasset  Point,  with  a  log  house  standing  thereon,  thirty-six  feet  long 
and  thirty  wide,  and  one  story  and  a  half  high,  with  a  Brick  Chimney  of 
five  Smoakes,  three  below  and  two  above.” 
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Bradbury  does  not  appear  as  a  signer  to  either  of  the  Wiscasset  petitions. 
Little  trace  of  him  appears  prior  to  the  first  town  meeting,  at  which  he  was 
chosen  town  treasurer,  to  which  office  he  was  reelected  in  1761,  and  again 
elected  thereto  in  1763,  1764  and  1765— Jonathan  Bowman  having  held 
that  office  in  1762. 

The  Bradbury  land  on  which  the  inn  stood  later  became  the  property  of 
Maj.  Abiel  Wood,  and  it  was  long  known  as  his  orchard  lot.  The  Bradbury 
house  was  demolished  in  1802,  and  was  then  spoken  of  as  “a  very  old 
house.”  After  its  removal  the  boys  used  to  dig  in  its  crumbling  foundation 
for  money,  and  their  search  was  sometimes  rewarded  by  the  finding  of 
English  pence.  A  house  later  built  on  this  spot  was  occupied  by  Millard 
Lewis. 

Of  the  inn  itself  we  have  a  fair  description:  a  log  house  a  story  and  a  half 
high  with  a  central  chimney.  The  lower  story  consisted  of  three  rooms,  one 
long  kitchen  or  living  room,  back  of  the  chimney,  and  two  smaller  front 
rooms.  Standing  as  it  did  near  the  shore  it  was  easy  of  access  from  the  har¬ 
bor  and  river,  then  a  great  thoroughfare  for  travelers.  To  it  came  the  voters 
of  the  town  to  assemble  for  the  transaction  of  town  affairs  in  town  meeting. 

Although  the  Bradbury  Inn  was  a  log  house,  it  bore  the  distinction  of 
having  a  larger  number  of  squares  of  sash  glass  than  any  other  dwelling  at 
Wiscasset  Point,  with  the  exception  of  Madam  Kingsbury’s  house.  Judge 
Bourne,  an  accurate  writer  upon  historical  subjects,  stated  that  houses  were 
valued  then  by  their  squares  of  glass,  or  the  degree  of  light  which  they 
enjoyed,  the  number  and  size  of  the  windows  being  an  important  item  in 
fixing  their  value.  From  the  return  of  1766,  it  would  appear  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  houses  here  had  then,  no  sash  glass. 

There  is  now  no  one  in  town  by  the  name  of  Bradbury,  but  when,  in 
18 1 1,  the  town  provided  for  the  laying  out  of  a  street  beginning  at  High 
Street,  and  running  southeasterly  to  Middle  Street,  it  was  given  the  name 
of  the  tavern-keeper  of  long  ago  and  Bradbury  Street  is  all  that  is  now  left 
to  perpetuate  his  name.12 


Whittier  Tavern 


In  Wiscasset,  as  in  other  little  towns,  much  of  interest  respecting  its  early 
settlers  is  found  to  center  in  the  hostelries  and  ordinaries  of  the  first  century 

12.  Taken  from  the  papers  of  W.  D.  Patterson. 
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of  its  permanent  occupation.  The  taverns  were  owned  and  run  by  the  pio¬ 
neers  from  whom  many  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  descend¬ 
ed.  As  a  social  and  political  center  of  a  community  the  inn  of  the  old  days 
was  second  in  importance  only  to  the  meeting-house,  and  before  the  erection 
of  the  latter  gathering  place,  all  town  meetings  were  assembled  at  an  inn. 
The  citizens  who  gathered  there  for  discussion  of  affairs,  whether  religious, 
civil,  or  military,  could  be  depended  upon  to  influence  the  action  of  the 
town  meeting. 

The  earliest  meetings  of  several  private  organizations  in  this  town  were 
held  at  different  houses  of  public  entertainment,  among  which  were  those 
of  Capt.  John  Sevey,  Joseph  Tinkham,  Esq.,  Theophilus  Dow,  Nymphas 
Stacy  and  Jonas  G.  Brooks ;  but  more  famous  than  any  of  these  was  the  old 
Whittier  Tavern  (then  pronounced  Whicher),  and  its  successor,  the  Hilton 
House.  To  the  latter  the  name  “Stage  House”  was  sometimes  applied,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  the  stage-coach  made  this  inn  its  headquarters,  though 
the  real  stage  house  where  the  horses  and  coaches  were  housed  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Middle  Street,  just  north  of  Main  Street. 

Ebenezer  Whittier,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Peaslee)  Whittier,13 
was  born  in  Haverhill,  in  1704,  and  died  at  Wiscasset  Point,  in  1776.  He 
married  Judith  Willett,  the  daughter  of  Francis  Willett  and  Elizabeth 
Lowell.  Ebenezer  Whittier,  the  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Judith  Whittier,  was 
born  August  17,  1733,  and  married  Elizabeth  Merrill.  For  a  time  they 
resided  in  Amesbury,  where  at  least  two  of  their  children  were  born.  He 
returned  to  Haverhill,  where  he  lived  with  his  family  in  1764  and  1765, 
purchasing  in  the  latter  year  from  Samuel  Williamson  of  Pownalborough, 
for  the  consideration  of  four  pounds,  twelve  shillings  and  eight  pence,  a 
certain  parcel  of  land  situated  in  this  town  and  which  was  described  as  “con¬ 
taining  one  Quarter  of  an  Acre.”14 

Midsummer  of  1766  found  Whittier  with  his  family  at  Wiscasset  Point, 
where,  two  months  later,  he  had  raised  upon  “Lot  number  forty-one”  and 
partly  covered  the  frame  of  one  of  the  four  two-story  dwelling-houses  then 
standing  there. 

At  the  fall  term  of  His  Majesty’s  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
for  this  county,  held  in  the  year  1768,  Ebenezer  Whittier  was  admitted  an 

13.  This  couple  were  the  grandparents  of  the  poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  The  Peaslees  and 
Whittiers  were  Quakers. 

14.  Deed  dated  October  4,  1765. 
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inn-holder.  The  house  may  not  have  been  fitted  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public  until  near  that  date,  but  the  Whittier  Tavern  entertained  trav¬ 
elers  prior  to  1767.  In  the  deed  mentioned,  Whittier’s  occupation  is  stated 
as  that  of  a  joiner,  and  he  is  said  to  have  built  this  house  with  his  own 
hands.  Houses,  in  those  days,  were  built  slowly  and  scrupulously,  the  wood 
being  given  time  to  season. 

The  Whittier  Tavern  stood  upon  the  lot  of  land  where  the  Hilton  House 
was  later  built,  so,  by  reason  of  its  continuous  occupancy  by  the  descendants 
of  Ebenezer  Whittier,  the  history  of  both  ordinaries  can  be  given  together. 
During  Whittier’s  residence  here  and  for  nearly  forty  years  afterward,  the 
southern  corner  of  the  lot  formed  an  acute  angle,  projecting  further  to  the 
southward  than  it  does  now.  In  1848,  the  town  purchased  a  small  triangular 
piece  off  of  that  corner  for  the  purpose  of  widening  Fort  Hill  Street.  The 
Hilton  House  covered  a  portion  of  the  exact  spot  upon  which  the  Whittier 
Tavern  stood.  The  old  tavern  is  said  to  have  been  twenty  feet  longer  than 
the  Hilton  House  and  it  extended  more  to  the  eastward.  This  statement 
would  indicate  that  an  addition  had  been  made  to  the  original  structure,  the 
length  of  which  is  believed,  by  a  record  made  by  Ebenezer  Whittier  in 
1820,  to  have  been  36  feet,  and  its  width  18  feet,  or  about  the  size  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  old  Kingsbury  house,  which  antedated  the  Whittier  Tavern 
by  but  few  years.  It  then  stood  on  the  opposite  corner,  but  was  moved  to  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Federal  Streets  to  make  way  for  the  Nickels 
house.  The  Whittier  Tavern,  like  the  Bradbury  Inn,  must  have  had  a  huge, 
central  chimney,  for  a  letter  exists  from  a  great-granddaughter  of  Ebenezer 
Whittier  in  which  she  writes:  “I  have  often  heard  my  father  tell  of  sitting 
in  the  old  tavern  chimney  and  looking  up  at  the  stars.” 

Elizabeth  L.  Hilton,  Whittier’s  granddaughter,  stated  that  the  old  tav¬ 
ern  closely  resembled  the  Blythe  house  in  all  but  the  front  door,  which  was 
quite  different.15 

The  name  of  Ebenezer  Whittier  first  appears  on  our  town  records  under 
date  of  August,  1766,  and  for  the  next  forty-four  years  he  continued  to  be 
a  resident  of  Wiscasset,  during  which  time  he  held  important  offices  in  the 
government  of  town  and  parish.  He  was  a  public-spirited  citizen  and  a  man 
of  affairs. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  tavern  pipe  and  punch  bowl  were  the  main- 

15.  The  Blythe  house  was  later  known  as  the  Cunningham  house  and  is  now  owned  by  Charles 
E.  Knight.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Whittier,  married  Francis  Blythe. 
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springs  of  public  opinion.  That  being  the  case,  the  inn-holder  naturally  ac¬ 
quired  a  position  of  eminence  and  influence.  Whatever  the  impetus,  Eben- 
ezer  Whittier  served  the  public  long  and  faithfully  both  in  town  and  tav¬ 
ern.  He  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  in  the  General  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  the  year  1787.  He  was  the  first  postmaster  of  Wiscasset,  where 
a  post-office,  said  to  have  been  the  second  post-office  duly  authorized  by  the 
federal  government,  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Maine,  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  February  16,  1790.  Among  his  holdings  was  a  part  of  an  old  saw¬ 
mill  located  on  Mill  Creek  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Kincaide  mill. 

To  the  Whittier  Tavern  came  the  post-riders,  John  Sutton  Foye  and 
Samuel  Sevey,  both  Wiscasset  men,  bearing  the  mail  on  their  weekly  trips 
from  Portland  to  Warren  and  points  further  east. 

The  sign-board  of  a  contemporaneous  tavern  in  another  Massachusetts 
town  bore  the  assurance  of:  “Drink  for  the  thirsty,  Food  for  the  hungry, 
Lodging  for  the  weary  and  good  Keeping  for  Horses”— to  all  of  which 
Ebenezer  Whittier  added  good  cheer  and  a  host’s  cordial  welcome  for  his 
guests. 

With  all  of  his  ramifying  interests  it  is  small  wonder  that  his  tavern,  con¬ 
veniently  located  in  the  center  of  the  town,  was  the  loadstar  which  drew  the 
village  folk  within  its  orbit,  and  that  from  it  radiated  those  divers  activities 
which  became  an  integrant  part  of  the  town  and  county.  There  Manasseh 
Smith,  progenitor  of  a  race  of  lawyers,  used  to  meet  his  clients  when  he 
lived  on  his  farm  situated  near  Mill  Creek  5  there  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Bow¬ 
man  sometimes  held  Probate  Court  and  Judge  Thwing  of  Woolwich  and 
Squire  Davis  of  Edgecomb,  occasionally  heard  causes  and  trials. 

On  September  1,  1779,  the  convention  chosen  by  towns  to  form  “A  Plan 
of  Government  for  the  State,”  met  at  Cambridge  and  after  a  protracted  and 
laborious  session  finished  their  work,  and  the  constitution  was  submitted  to 
the  people  for  their  adoption  or  rejection.  The  constitution  was  adopted  by 
the  state.  A  second  county  convention  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Whicher16  in  Wiscasset  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  to  consult  on  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  county.1'  Also  to  the  Whittier  Tavern  with  its  warmth  and 
cheer  adjourned  the  town  meeting  from  the  meeting-house,  on  December 

16.  The  death  of  this  early  inn-holder  was  recorded  thus  by  Master  Quimby,  then  town  clerk: 
“Capt.  Ebenezer  Whittier,  for  many  years  a  respectable  citizen  of  the  Town,  died  October  28th, 
1810,  aged  77  years.” 

17.  Cushman,  History  of  Ancient  Sheefscot  and  Newcastle,  p.  214. 
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II,  1787,  the  town  being  assembled  to  consider  the  question  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  when  the  east  parish  of  Pownalborough,  ever 
definite  in  its  convictions  and  the  expressions  of  them,  voted,  “unanimous 
not  to  accept  of  the  plan  for  a  new  Constitution,”  and  chose  Thomas  Rice 
and  David  Silvester  as  “Representatives  in  the  House  of  Delegates  to  be 
convened  at  Boston  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  July  next.”  In  connection 
with  this  action  of  the  town,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  notwithstanding 
the  unanimous  opposition  of  their  constituents,  both  of  the  representatives 
of  this  town  in  the  convention  at  Boston  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

There  at  the  tavern,  entertainment  was  frequently  furnished  for  the 
members  of  those  two  ancient  institutions,  Lincoln  Lodge  of  Freemasons 
and  the  Wiscasset  Fire  Society  j  there,  too,  were  deliberated  the  ambitious 
wharf  and  warehouse  projects  of  the  Proprietors  of  Wiscasset  Union 
Wharf. 

The  Whittier  Tavern  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday  morning  of  July 
16,  1843.  The  Wiscasset  newspaper  of  that  time  printed  the  following- 
account  of  the  fire,  a  part  of  which  is  here  quoted: 

FIRE. 

On  Sabbath  morning  last,  about  half  past  two  o’clock  our  village  was  alarmed  by  the 
cry  of  FIRE,  which  proceeded  from  the  Tavern  house  of  Ebenezer  Hilton  Esq.,  and 
which  had  made  such  progress  as  to  defy  all  efforts  to  extinguish  it.  The  spirited  exer¬ 
tions  of  our  Fire  Department  were  very  judiciously  directed  toward  the  surrounding 
buildings,  which  by  seasonable  precaution  and  well  directed  efforts  and  the  calm  state 
of  the  weather,  escaped  uninjured.  This  Fire  was  fortunately  discovered  in  season  to 
remove  most  of  the  furniture  of  the  tavern  uninjured,  and  even  the  window  blinds 
and  some  of  the  windows.  Indeed  everything  was  saved  that  could  be,  by  the  usual  ac¬ 
tivity  of  our  citizens.  .  . 

Col.  Ebenezer  Hilton,  who  had  married  Abigail,  the  widow  of  Henry 
Hoskins,  and  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Whittier,  caused  a  new  house  to  be 
built  that  was  known  by  his  name.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Moral  and  Lydia 
(Gould)  (Grant)  Hilton,  and  was  born  in  Wiscasset  February  17,  1784. 
The  names  of  the  Hiltons,  father  and  son,  are  identified  with  the  old  stage¬ 
coaching  days,  they  having  been  the  proprietors  of  the  through  stage  line  of 
the  early  years  of  the  last  century. 

Colonel  Hilton  was  for  many  years  a  well-known  citizen  of  Wiscasset,  he 
having  served  in  various  public  capacities.  Like  his  father-in-law,  he  was  for 
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The  William  Stacy  House  built  in  1827,  now  the  Wiscasset  Inn.  A  part  of  the  old 
Nymfhas  Stacy  house  on  the  right. 


Wiscasset  Point.  Tinkham’s  Tavern  at  the  left,  burned  1913. 


The  Lee-Pay son-Smith  House,  built  in  1792  by  Silas  Lee.  Purchased  by 
Gov.  Samuel  E.  Smith  in  183  6,  and  still  in  possession  of  the 
Smith  family.  Picture  taken  about  1878. 


The  old  wood  and  hay  market,  Hilton  House,  Belle  Haven  and  Dana’s  drug  store . 
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many  years  postmaster,  during  a  part  of  which  time  the  post-office  was  kept 
in  the  building  then  known  as  Lincoln  Hall,  which  stood  between  the  old 
Whittier  Tavern  and  the  Blythe  house.  He  was  selectman  in  1823,  1833, 
and  again  in  1839  and  1842. 

At  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  east  parish  of  Pownalborough 
when  it  became  the  first  parish  of  Wiscasset,  Ebenezer  Hilton’s  name  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  roll.  His  death  occurred  September  8,  1843,  and  his  widow,  a 
woman  of  notable  capabilities,  maintained  an  interest  in  the  house  and  re¬ 
sided  there  until  her  death  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years.  Their 
daughter,  Ann  Brooks,  married  Lewis  Hubbard,  the  youngest  child  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Hubbard  of  Berlin,  Connecticut,  and  his  wife,  Phebe  Wales  Hatch, 
whose  family  came  from  Marshfield,  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Lewis  Hubbard 
and  her  sisters,  Miss  Elizabeth  and  Miss  Susan  Hilton,  survived  their 
mother  and  ended  their  days  in  the  Hilton  House.  As  a  tribute  to  these 
three  old  ladies,  who  for  so  many  years  took  an  active  part  in  all  of  the 
undertakings  of  the  village,  the  three  stately  and  enduring  elms  in  their 
garden  were  called  “the  three  sisters.” 

Edward  Hubbard,  who  died  in  1875,  was  for  several  years  the  landlord 
of  the  Hilton  House.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  William 
Guild  Hubbard,  who  was  identified  with  the  hostelry  until  the  Hilton 
House  burned  to  the  ground  on  the  afternoon  of  October  8,  1903. 

One  of  the  many  amusing  incidents  which  occurred  in  connection  with 
this  tavern  took  place  in  the  late  seventies,  when  one  late,  cold  spring  a 
traveling  circus  came  to  town  intending  to  give  a  May-day  performance  in 
Wiscasset.  On  Walpurgis  night— when  the  witches  are  said  to  hold  high 
revelry— a  belated  snow-storm  covered  the  ground  with  snow  several  inches 
in  depth.  The  tents  could  not  be  pitched  and  the  show  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  consequent  lack  of  gate  receipts  left  the  troupe  stranded,  so  the  man¬ 
ager,  by  way  of  indemnification  for  the  insolvent  company’s  unsettled  board 
bill,  offered  the  inn-holder  the  unenviable  choice  between  a  baby  elephant 
and  a  gilded  circus  chariot.  Needless  to  state,  prudence  constrained  the 
aubergist  to  renounce  the  pachyderm. 

And  so  it  came  about  that,  when  the  next  anniversary  of  Independence 
Day  came  around,  Mr.  Hubbard,  with  Joseph  Hilton  and  eight  other  com¬ 
rades,  celebrated  the  “Glorious  Fourth,”  by  appearing  in  all  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  a  coach  and  four,  and  driving  through  this  quaint  little  village 
to  Aina,  in  that  most  incongruous  of  all  conveyances,  a  circus  chariot. 
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The  Whittier  Tavern  and  the  Hilton  House  are  now  fading  memories 
recalled  by  few,  but  the  last  inn-holder,  under  whose  management  the  old- 
time  prestige  of  that  ordinary  was  maintained  to  a  degree  worthy  of  its 
traditions  and  in  a  manner  seldom  equalled  in  the  recent  history  of  any 
ancient  tavern,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

“Who  e’er  has  traveled  Life’s  dull  round 
Where  e’er  his  stages  may  have  been 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  Inn.” 


Sevey  Tavern 

The  name  of  Sevey  has  been  identified  with  Wiscasset  for  so  many  years 
that  one  may  look  back  of  John  Sevey  for  members  of  that  family.  The 
earliest  record  of  the  name  found  in  this  connection  is  the  deposition  of 
John  Hincks,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  William  Sevey,  taken  at  Newcastle,  New 
Hampshire,  May  21,  1719,  at  which  date  both  deponents  were  “of  sixty 
odd  year’s  remembrance,”  and  their  testimony  relates  to  the  occupancy  of 
land  here  at  Wiscasset  by  George  and  William  Davie  before  King  Philip’s 
War.  That  William  Sevey  does  not  appear  to  have  acquired  residence  here. 
The  earliest  mention  of  a  Sevey  residing  here  is  the  testimony  of  Michael 
Sevey  that  he  “came  to  live  at  Wiscasset  in  the  year  1737.”  The  name 
Michael  appears  in  but  one  other  branch  of  the  family. 

The  pioneer  in  his  country,  William,  was  born  in  England  in  1 600,  came 
to  New  England  in  1631  and  settled  at  Rye,  New  Hampshire.  Michael  of 
Wiscasset  is  said  to  have  been  a  great-grandson  of  the  pioneer,  and  was  born 
in  1715.  His  first  wife,  the  mother  of  his  children,  was  Marcy  Foye,  of 
Kittery,  Maine,  whose  brother,  Robert,  was  the  first  of  the  Foyes  to  live 
here.  He,  as  it  appears  by  his  testimony,  settled  here  under  his  “Father 
William  Groves,”  who,  according  to  existing  records,  had  married  the  Wid¬ 
ow  Foye,  mother  of  Robert  and  Marcy,  and  who  in  1734  came  to  Wiscasset 
where  he  lived  until  his  death  many  years  later. 

Michael  probably  married  about  1739,  for  the  first  of  his  children  whose 
births  are  recorded,  was  William,  born  June  28,  1740.  In  the  following 
year  he  purchased  of  Abel  Whitney  a  settler’s  interest  in  farm  lot  No.  10, 
and  in  1748  he  purchased  of  James  Pierce,  then  of  Salem,  farm  lot  No.  1 1, 
which  lands  became  his  homestead.  They  extended  from  Wiscasset  Bay  to 
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Montsweag  Brook  and  the  title  thereto,  excepting  the  alienation  in  1770  of 
the  Pottle  Cove  lot,  now  occupied  by  the  Lewis  family,  and  one  or  more 
other  small  lots,  including  his  mill  lot  at  Montsweag  Brook,  he  held  until 
his  conveyance  to  his  grandson,  Samuel  Sevey.  The  last  of  the  family  to 
reside  there  was  Mrs.  Mary  Smith  Sevey,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Sevey, 
and  she  died  there  May  2,  1889.  She  was  for  many  years  a  cripple  and  some 
remember  her  seated  at  one  of  the  front  windows  in  the  southwest  room 
of  the  Sevey  house.  She  possessed  a  vigorous  mind  and  vivid  recollections 
of  the  people  of  Wiscasset  as  she  knew  them  in  her  youthful  days,  and 
throughout  a  life  here  of  more  than  ninety  years.  Less  than  six  months 
before  her  decease  Mrs.  Sevey  presented  to  Bowdoin  College  a  painting  on 
a  metal  panel.  She  stated  that  it  was  brought  from  England  by  a  man 
named  Stuart,  and  that  it  had  been  in  the  Sevey  family  since  1805.  It  was 
doubtless  John  Stuart,  Esq.,  who  was  brought  to  this  country  by  Capt. 
Josiah  Goddard,  in  a  hogshead  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  England  for 
writing  against  Parliament.  Stuart’s  wife  and  daughter  came  along  as  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  the  captain.  They  were  friends  of  Mrs.  Sevey’s  father 
and  settled  here  a  few  years  before  her  birth. 

Michael  Sevey  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  incorporation  of  a  mu¬ 
nicipality  here  to  be  known  as  Whitehaven,  March  22,  1749.  As  an  officer  in 
the  Wiscasset  militia  he  was  known  as  Lieutenant  Sevey  5  and  when  on  June 
25,  1760,  pursuant  to  a  warrant  issued  by  Samuel  Denny,  one  of  His  Maj¬ 
esty’s  justices  of  the  peace,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  qualified  by  law  to 
vote  in  town  meetings  assembled  at  the  garrison  at  Wiscasset,  they  chose 
John  Fairfield,  Jonathan  Williamson,  and  Michael  Sevey  for  their  select¬ 
men— the  first  board  of  selectmen  chosen  in  this  town.  At  other  times  Sevey 
was  elected  to  the  same  office,  and  when  that  unique  and  ancient  bead  roll 
entitled 

A  Return  and  true  Representation  of  the  East  Side  of  the  Town  of  Pownalboro’ 
with  Regard  to  the  Number  of  Houses  &  Inhabitants  &c.  taken  in  pursuance  of  an 
Order  of  the  General  Court  June  19,  1766. 

was  drawn  up  “according  to  the  best  evidence  they  could  obtain  by  going  to 
almost  every  house  in  said  Town”  it  was  on  October  15,  1766,  signed  by 
Charles  Cushing,  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  Jonathan  Williamson,  Thomas 
Rice  and  Michael  Sevey,  selectmen.  And  so  having  resided  here  from  the 
period  of  the  resettlement,  through  the  chaotic  times  of  Indian  warfare  and 
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the  well-nigh  futile  efforts  to  obtain  independent  municipal  existence,  and 
the  bitter,  impoverishing  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Michael  Sevey 
may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town.  His  life  was  pro¬ 
longed  to  an  advanced  age,  for  his  will,  made  in  1795,  was  not  probated 
until  1799. 

John  Sevey  married  in  1766  Maria  Bradbury,  a  daughter  of  Josiah  and 
Anna  (Wyman)  Bradbury.  Bradbury’s  house  stood  at  the  south  end  of 
Middle  Street  on  the  lot  later  occupied  by  the  Frederic  Lewis  house,  now 
demolished.18 

It  is  not  known  when  John  Sevey’s  house  was  built,  for  the  title  to  the 
land  on  which  it  stands  was  held  by  his  father,  Michael,  who  in  his  convey¬ 
ance  thereof  to  John  on  April  1,  1786,  stated  that  the  land  was  that  on 
which  John’s  house  and  barn  then  stood  and  that  the  same  was  then  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  John.  The  land  so  conveyed  comprised  quarter-acre 
lots  numbered  23  and  30.  From  statements  of  his  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Mary  Sevey  it  was  apparently  built  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  1767  John  Sevey  purchased  of  John  Moore  lot  No.  24  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Middle  Streets,  and  that  a  part  of  that  lot  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  John  Sevey  as  a  garden.  He  was  as  early  as  1767  licensed  by  His 
Majesty’s  Court  of  Sessions  as  a  retailer.  He  was  later  an  inn-holder,  and  in 
the  inventory  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  made  after  his  decease,  the  apprais¬ 
ers  included  one  house  sign.  That  inventory  shows  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  twelve  parcels  of  real  estate,  all  of  which— his  wife  having  predeceased 
him— passed  to  his  two  surviving  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Captain  Sevey  deferred  making  his  last  will  until  January  5,  1796,  two 
days  before  his  decease.  Drawn  by  a  local  scrivener  who  was  unskilled  in 
technicalities  and  who  was  a  beneficiary  thereunder,  that  will  proved  to  be 
in  such  form  that  grave  doubts  were  raised  as  to  the  intended  disposition  of 
possible  reversions.  Samuel  Sevey,  the  younger  son,  carried  the  matter  on 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Probate,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  the 
heirs  came  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  their  contentions,  agreed  upon  the 
allowance  of  the  will,  and  tied  up  the  possible  loose  ends  by  conveyances 
duly  recorded. 

The  heirs  were  Wyman  Bradbury  Sevey,  born  May  2 6,  17685  Samuel 
Stevens  Sevey,  born  April  30,  17705  and  Maria  Sevey,  born  February  3, 

18.  It  was  bought  by  Fred  Pendleton,  December  io,  1925. 
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1780.  The  daughter  chose  Silas  Lee  as  her  guardian,  and  from  his  accounts 
it  is  learned  that  she  was  sent  to  Boston  to  complete  her  education. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  location  of  some  of  the  real  estate 
which  they  inherited.  First  came  the  dwelling-house  on  Middle  Street,  of 
curious  architecture,  and  in  our  town  unique,  for  the  front  of  the  main 
house  has  but  one  window  upon  one  side  of  the  entrance,  while  we  find 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  two  windows.  One  sees  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  windows  in  many  old  houses  on  Cape  Cod.  This  was  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Capt.  John  Sevey,  appurtenant  to  which  were  a  barn  and  store  and 
land  extending  to  Main  Street ;  the  lot  where  Rundlett  Block  stands,  then 
having  upon  it  a  store  occupied  by  Henry  Roby;  the  land  opposite  this  tav¬ 
ern  and  between  Middle  and  Water  Streets,  being  the  lot  where  Robert 
Light’s  widow  and  Betty  Elmes  then  lived;  a  store,  wharf  and  flats  on  the 
further  side  of  Water  Street,  the  site  of  the  wharf  being  where  the  wharf 
of  the  late  William  P.  Lennox  was  located;  a  lot  of  about  three  acres 
bounded  on  the  westerly  side  by  Fifth  Street  where  the  Congregational 
parsonage  and  other  houses  now  stand;  about  five  acres  near  the  meeting¬ 
house  and  adjoining  the  county  road;  a  tract  of  about  one  hundred  fifty 
acres  lying  west  of  the  county  road. 

Of  the  three  heirs  of  Capt.  John  Sevey,  the  eldest,  Wyman  Bradbury 
Sevey,  in  1796  married  Sarah  Spring  of  Dresden.  He  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Wiscasset  Fire  Society,  its  clerk  in  1804,  and  a  member  until  his 
death,  March  13,  1812.  His  place  of  residence  is  given  as  Water  Street, 
where  the  lane  or  town  way  opposite  the  tavern,  connecting  Middle  and 
Water  Streets,  was  laid  out  on  his  land  and  called  Sevey  Lane.  The  name 
Big  Foot  Alley  was  more  commonly  used  and  it  is  said  that  it  referred  to 
Sevey’s  feet  which  were  of  generous  proportions. 

His  house  appears  to  have  been  near  the  head  of  his  wharf. 

Sevey  held  various  official  positions  in  the  community,  among  them  that 
of  deputy  United  States  marshal  under  Marshal  Thornton  for  the  District 
of  Maine,  at  a  time  when,  just  before  the  War  of  1812,  many  libels  and 
informations  were  laid  against  ships  and  cargoes.  He  was  survived  by  his 
wife  and  their  only  child,  John,  who  became  a  lawyer,  married  his  cousin, 
Mary  Smith  Sevey,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  who  died  in  infancy.  He  was 
of  dissipated  habits  and  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  survived  by  his 
wife  who  lived  a  widow  for  sixty  years. 
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Samuel,  the  second  son  of  John  and  Maria  (Bradbury)  Sevey,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  years  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Manasseh  Smith  and 
his  wife  who  was  Hannah  Emerson.  They  became  the  parents  of  eight  sons 
and  five  daughters.  Two  of  the  daughters,  Maria  and  Lucy,  died  young  and 
unmarried.  Hannah,  the  eldest,  married  Enoch  Marshall  j  Mary  became 
the  wife  of  her  cousin,  John  Sevey ;  and  Julia  married  Dr.  Benjamin  F. 
Buxton,  of  Warren. 

Samuel  Sevey  held  public  offices  for  many  years,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  was  that  of  keeper  of  the  jail  in  this  county  which  position  he  held 
for  thirteen  years,  and  he  was  deputy-sheriff  for  a  longer  period.  His  title 
of  colonel  came  from  his  service  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  artillery  branch 
of  Massachusetts  militia  under  Maj. -Gen.  William  King. 

We  have  seen  that  the  old  Sevey  farm  was  conveyed  to  him  by  his  grand¬ 
father  and  there,  after  removing  from  Middle  Street  where  he  appears  to 
have  resided  in  his  father’s  house,  he  made  his  home  for  many  years,  and 
it  was  during  his  occupancy  of  the  farm  that  the  old  Sevey  house  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  and  the  present  two-story  house  erected  about  ninety  years 
ago. 

Samuel  Sevey  died  there  May  15,  i860,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  His 
wife  survived  him  less  than  three  years,  dying  January  30,  1863,  at  the  a£e 
of  eighty-eight  years. 


Foye’s  Tavern 

On  the  road  to  South  Dresden  just  after  Rumrill  Road  has  been  crossed 
is  still  to  be  found  an  ancient  cellar  hole,  the  erstwhile  foundation  of  a  hos¬ 
telry  which  was  run  by  William  Foye  and  his  wife  Anne  Sutton  before  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

As  this  was  not  the  main  highway  between  Frankfort  plantation  and  the 
Point,  no  mention  has  been  found  of  it  in  the  records,  but  family  tradition 
supplies  the  information  that  persons  traveling  on  horseback  or  by  chaise 
patronized  this  hostelry  which  was  in  charge  of  Wiscasset’s  early  settlers. 


Grover’s  Tavern 


This  ancient  hostelry 
situated  on  the  old  Bath 


was  built  between  the  years  1768  and  1789.  It  is 
road  very  near  the  line  which  divides  the  township 
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of  Wiscasset  from  that  of  Woolwich,  and  is  in  the  latter  town.  It  was  the 
first  stop  of  the  stage-coach  on  its  journey  eastward  from  Bath  after  it  had 
crossed  the  Kennebec  at  Day’s  ferry,  where  on  the  Woolwich  shore  stood 
the  ordinary  of  Robert  White,  well  known  for  its  drinks  and  drills. 

Benjamin  Grover,  the  owner  of  the  tavern  bearing  his  name,  married  a 

few  years  before  July  3,  1789,  Lydia - ,  for  on  that  date  Lydia  Grover 

and  their  little  son  John  were  drowned  in  Nequasset  Pond.  Benjamin 
Grover  married  secondly  Joan  Trott,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  He 
died  June  6,  1833,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

The  old  toddy  room  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  tavern,  but  the  tap- 
room  was  nearer  to  the  road  and  under  the  sharply  slanting  roof.  This  pub¬ 
lic  house  was  famous  for  its  flip,  that  favorite  drink  of  the  tavern-haunters 
—a  decoction  of  beer,  rum,  and  sugar.  A  pewter  mug  was  filled  about  two- 
thirds  full  of  beer  and  then  slightly  sweetened  with  dried  pumpkin,  molas¬ 
ses,  or  brown  sugar  and  a  noggin  of  Jamaica  rum  added.  Into  this  mixture 
was  plunged  a  piping  hot  ale  mull  which  hissed  and  sputtered  as  a  foaming, 
bubbling  collar  rose  to  the  top  of  the  cup,  while  the  red  hot  iron  gave  to  the 
brew  the  burnt  flavor  so  highly  prized  by  epicures  of  food  cooked  over 
glowing  wood  ashes  and  of  the  subtle  taste  of  Scotch. 

It  was  to  Grover’s  Tavern  that  the  nine  Esquimaux  of  the  Polaris  drift 
party  were  brought  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  after  their  stupendous  jour¬ 
ney  of  six  months  on  an  ice-floe.  From  preference  they  lived  in  the  cellar 
and  many  neighbors  remember  them  scuttling  in  and  out  of  the  bulk-head, 
the  entrance  to  their  abode.  These  children  of  the  snow  land  chose  the  con¬ 
gested  quarters  of  the  underground  room  as  being  cooler  and  damper  than 
the  space  above  stairs,  and  resembling  more  closely  their  Greenland  igloos. 

Although  the  Polaris  expedition  was  one  of  the  epics  of  Arctic  history  in 
the  last  century,  the  story  today  is  little  known  save  by  a  few  persons  still 
living  who  recall  that  Thursday  afternoon,  June  12,  1873,  when  a  crowd 
of  townspeople  gathered  at  the  new  railroad  station  to  witness  the  arrival 
of  the  Esquimaux,  who  were  brought  to  this  town  by  Commander  D.  G. 
McRitchie. 

In  1860-1862  Capt.  Charles  Francis  Hall  determined  to  make  a  voyage 
to  the  Far  North,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  finding,  if  possible,  traces, 
if  not  survivors,  of  the  lost  expedition  of  1845,  undertaken  by  Sir  John 
Franklin,  whose  final  and  fatal  voyage  had  completed  the  discovery  of  the 
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Northwest  Passage,  just  before  he  himself  perished  in  the  Arctic.  It  was 
anxiety  concerning  their  fate  which  aroused  in  Charles  Francis  Hall  that 
unconquerable  urge  for  Arctic  exploration  which  ceased  only  with  his  life. 

It  was  on  his  first  Arctic  expedition  that  Captain  Hall  found  on  the  island 
of  Kimicksuic,  Baffin  Land,  the  two  faithful  Esquimaux,  Joe  Ebierbing  and 
his  wife  Tookoolito  (Hannah)  who  proved  themselves  indispensable  to 
Hall  in  this  and  his  subsequent  undertakings.  They  were  with  Captain  Hall 
when  he  set  sail  on  his  third  venture,  which  he  stated  “would  be  to  the 
northern  axis  of  the  great  globe,”  and  for  which  President  Grant  approved 
of  an  appropriation  of  $50,000. 

With  Joe  and  Hannah  was  their  adopted  daughter,  Ishlartoo,  called 
Punna,  the  Innuit  word  for  girl.  When  Hannah’s  baby  girl,  Tukeliketa 
(little  butterfly)  died,  Captain  Hall,  to  comfort  the  sorrowing  mother  gave 
her  Punna,  whom  he  had  bought  from  her  natural  parents  for  a  snow 
sledge,  and  this  adopted  child  was  tenderly  cherished  by  the  bereaved 
parents. 

The  other  family  were  Greenland  Esquimaux  and  came  from  Proven, 
fifty  miles  south  of  Upernavik,  where  they  joined  the  Polaris.  They  were 
Hans  Hendrick,  sometimes  called  Christian,  his  wife,  Merkut,  and  three 
children,  Augustina,  Tobias  and  Succi.  Hans  had  contracted  to  serve  as  dog 
driver  at  a  salary  of  fifty  Danish  dollars  per  month.  When  he  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  boarded  the  ship  their  luggage  consisted  of  bags,  boxes,  skins,  cooking 
utensils,  tools,  implements  of  the  chase  and  three  puppies  whose  eyes  were 
not  yet  open.  As  if  these  accessories  were  not  enough  on  shipboard  where 
space  was  so  essential,  a  second  son  was  born  to  Merkut,  August  12,  1872,  in 
latitude  8o°  4c/  North— the  very  day  that  the  Polaris  started  southward. 
This  infant,  though  born  one  hundred  miles  further  north  than  any  habita¬ 
tion  of  man  then  known  to  exist,  having  been  born  under  the  American  flag, 
was  legally  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  By  popular  acclamation  he  was 
christened  Charles  Polaris,  combining  the  name  of  the  commander  with 
that  of  his  vessel.  These  were  the  nine  Esquimaux  who  came  to  Wiscasset  to 
escape  the  intense  heat  of  a  Washington  summer.  During  their  sojourn  in 
the  United  States  they  were  regarded  as  wards  of  the  government,  and 
while  in  Maine  were  quartered  at  Grover’s  Tavern. 

On  his  last  voyage  Captain  Hall  sailed  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in 
July,  1871,  calling  in  turn  at  New  London  (the  home  of  his  sailing  master, 
Sidney  O.  Buddington),  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  Holsteinburg,  Disco, 
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Upernavik  and  Tessuissak,  thence  generally  northward  in  an  unrivalled  run 
through  an  almost  iceless  sea  to  the  highest  latitude  reached  by  the  Polaris , 
82°  1 6'  North,  which  point  they  made  August  thirtieth,  less  than  two 
months  after  their  departure  from  Brooklyn.  The  progress  made  during  the 
last  eighteen  hours  was  determined  by  dead  reckoning. 

Arriving  at  this  latitude  they  came  across  a  new  strait  or  channel,  which 
they  were  the  first  to  discover,  and  which  Captain  Hall  named  “Robeson 
Strait”  in  honor  of  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Here  they  halted,  fur¬ 
ther  progress  being  prevented  by  heavy  floating  ice.  Drifting  southward  to 
latitude  8i°  38'  North,  the  Polaris  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Providence 
berg;  but  before  this  Captain  Hall  had  died. 

Early  in  October,  Hall,  with  three  companions,  Chester  the  mate,  Joe 
and  Hans,  had  set  out  on  a  sledge  journey,  and  it  was  during  this  trip,  Oc¬ 
tober  twenty-first,  that  he  wrote  his  last  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  original  draft  of  which  was  found  in  his  writing  desk  on  its  exam¬ 
ination  in  Washington,  after  it  had  been  carefully  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  by  Joe,  its  faithful  custodian  from  the  time  it  was  picked  up  on 
the  ice,  after  the  separation  of  the  rescued  party  from  the  ship,  until  its 
transfer  to  the  hands  of  the  proper  person. 

Almost  immediately  on  his  return  to  the  Polaris  after  the  sledge  journey, 
Captain  Hall  was  taken  violently  ill.  He  suffered  from  paralysis  and  de¬ 
lirium  in  which  he  had  an  obsession  that  the  coffee,  the  only  nourishment  he 
had  taken  since  his  return,  was  poisoned.  As  he  was  in  the  best  of  health 
during  the  entire  sledge  trip,  it  was  assumed  that  the  sudden  change  of  tem¬ 
perature  from  1 5°  to  20°  below  zero  across  the  wind-swept  wastes  of  open 
country  to  the  stuffy  quarters  of  the  ship’s  cabin,  a  space  of  approximately 
8  by  15  feet  in  which  seven  persons  slept  at  a  temperature  of  70°  Fahren¬ 
heit,  was  his  undoing.  He  partly  recovered  from  his  first  attack,  but  on  the 
night  of  November  8,  1871,  he  suffered  a  relapse  and  died  before  morning. 
Three  days  later  they  buried  their  dead  leader.  His  shroud  was  the  flag  of 
his  country;  his  tomb,  the  great  white  north. 

The  command  then  passed  to  the  sailing  master,  Captain  Buddington, 
who  was  opposed  to  working  the  Polaris  further  north  and  his  decision  was 
irrevocable,  so  they  started  directly  homeward. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  Captain  Hall,  a  violent  gale  swept 
down  from  the  northeast,  the  force  of  which  caused  the  Polaris  to  drag  her 
anchors,  thereby  driving  her  against  the  ice  island  at  the  end  of  the  cove. 
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To  this  she  was  made  fast  and  so  remained  until  the  following  June.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  the  pack  ice  drove  her  higher  up  the  berg,  where  her  bow 
stayed  fixed,  resting  upon  the  ice  bed,  while  her  stern  swung  up  and  down 
with  the  rising  and  falling  tides.  The  strong  stem  piece  was  strained  and 
some  of  her  planking  started,  so  that  when  she  at  last  settled  into  the  water 
she  was  leaking.  EarJy  in  the  month  Captain  Buddington  ordered  a  boat 
expedition,  under  Chester  and  Tyson,  to  go  up  the  shore  as  far  as  possible, 
to  reconnoitre.  One  boat  was  crushed  in  the  ice,  but  the  men  remained  until 
recalled  by  the  captain,  about  the  middle  of  July,  when  they  made  their 
way  back  overland  leaving  the  boats  behind  them. 

When  the  ice  broke  a  little,  the  Polaris  freed  herself  and  steamed  cau¬ 
tiously  southward,  being  constantly  beset  by  icebergs.  She  was  made  fast  to 
a  huge  floe  and  drifted  south  through  Smith’s  Sound  until  they  approached 
Northumberland  Island.  In  October  a  fierce  gale  caught  them,  throwing  the 
Polaris  on  her  beam  ends  upon  an  ice-floe  j  so  great  was  their  peril  that  pro¬ 
visions  were  brought  on  deck  in  readiness  to  be  thrown  on  the  ice  should  it 
become  necessary  to  abandon  the  vessel.  Along  with  the  provisions  were 
clothing,  papers,  records,  instruments,  guns,  ammunition,  boats  and  tents 
for  those  who  might  decide  that  an  ice-floe  presented  a  safer  prospect  than  a 
leaky  vessel. 

On  October  15,  1872,  the  Polaris  ran  among  icebergs  where  the  ice  pack 
jammed  her  with  such  force  that  she  was  thrown  on  her  port  side  and  Tyson 
says:  “her  timbers  cracked  with  a  loud  report,  and  her  sides  seemed  to  be 
breaking  in;  a  piece  of  ice  being  reported  as  actually  driven  through.”  It 
was  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  abandon  the  ship  and  take  refuge  on  the 
ice.  Provisions  and  stores  were  ordered  to  be  thrown  out  on  the  floe,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  records  of  the  expedition,  two  boats  and  a  scow,  skins  and 
clothing.  Nineteen  persons,  including  all  of  the  Esquimaux,  among  them 
the  baby  of  two  months,  were  on  the  ice-floe  when  the  Polaris ,  in  the  shift¬ 
ing  ice  and  darkness,  slipped  her  cables,  and  was  carried  away  with  fourteen 
men  aboard.  The  great  mass  on  which  the  ship  rested  crashed  off  and  she 
took  to  the  water  drifting  rapidly  northward. 

Those  on  the  ice-floe  having  provisions  sufficient  for  present  necessity, 
also  two  boats,  two  kayaks,  a  canvas  tent  and  some  nautical  instruments,  not 
being  far  from  land,  did  not  at  first  feel  undue  apprehension.  At  midnight 
came  a  blinding  snowstorm,  and  the  party  huddled  together  under  some 
musk-ox  skins  3  but  when  the  next  day  dawned  and  the  Polaris  hove  in  sight 
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under  full  sail  and  steam,  but  helpless  against  the  driving  ice,  passed  off  to 
the  eastward  of  them,  and  disappeared,  then  they  knew  that  their  only 
chance  of  rescue  had  gone  with  her.  In  that  desolate  world  of  frozen  waters, 
with  six  months  of  Arctic  night  before  them  they  were  adrift  and  alone. 

They  had  enough  food  for  one  month ;  Captain  Tyson,  who  had  assumed 
command  of  the  Polaris  drift  party,  gave  orders  that  it  must  be  made  to  last 
for  five  months.  They  had  no  shelter  so  they  built  snow  huts.  Thus  began 
the  most  extraordinary  experience  of  all  of  the  unique  adventures  in  Arctic 
history,  that  of  the  Polaris  drift,  for  these  nineteen  souls  with  scanty  ra¬ 
tions  whose  helpless  voyage  begun  in  latitude  77°  35'  North  had  drifted  to 
53°  35'  before  they  were  rescued  on  April  30,  1873. 

John  Heron,  the  steward,  kept  a  diary  in  which  appears  the  following- 
paragraph  : 

Christmas  Day.  This  is  a  day  of  jubilee  at  home,  and  certainly  here  for  us,  for  be¬ 
side  the  approaching  daylight  we  have  quite  a  feast  today.  One  ounce  of  bread  extra 
per  man,  which  made  our  soup  for  breakfast  a  little  thicker  than  for  dinner.  We  had 
soup  made  from  a  pound  of  seal  blood,  which  we  saved  for  a  month ;  a  two-pound  can 
of  sausage  meat,  the  last  of  our  canned  meat;  a  few  ounces  of  seal,  which  with  the 
blood,  all  cut  up  fine;  the  last  of  our  can  of  apples  which  we  saved  also  for  Christmas. 
The  whole  was  boiled  to  a  thick  soup,  which  I  think  was  the  sweetest  meal  I  ever 
ate.  This  with  half  a  pound  of  ham  and  two  ounces  of  bread,  gave  us  our  Christmas 
dinner.  Then  in  the  evening  we  had  our  usual  thin  soup. 

In  Tyson’s  journal  in  mid-winter  is  this  entry: 

Jan.  29.  Foggy  with  light  east  wind.  The  Esquimaux  off  as  usual  on  the  hunt. 
They  do  not  stop  for  fog,  cold  or  wind.  They  understand  the  situation  they  are  in,  and 
consequently  they  are  the  only  ones  here  I  can  in  any  measure  rely  on.  Were  it  not 
for  “Little  Joe”  Esquimau  though  he  be,  many,  if  not  all  of  this  party  would  have 
perished  before  now.  He  has  built  our  snow  huts  and  hunted  constantly  for  us;  and  the 
seals  he  has  captured  have  furnished  us  not  only  with  fresh  meat  so  essential  to  our 
position,  but  without  the  oil  from  the  blubber,  we  could  have  neither  warmed  our  food 
nor  had  any  means  of  melting  ice  for  drink.  We  survive  through  God’s  mercy  and  Joe’s 
ability  as  a  hunter. 

We  are  all  well  but  one,  Han’s  child  Tobias.  His  stomach  is  disordered  and  very 
much  swollen ;  he  cannot  eat  the  pemmican  so  he  has  to  live  on  dry  bread,  as  we  have 
nothing  else  to  give  him. 

The  mercury  is  still  frozen.  The  men  are  seldom  outside  of  their  hut  now. 

And  hardest  of  all  to  hear  was  the  cry  of  the  hungry  children  for  whom 
there  was  no  adequate  food.  But  the  men  sustained  the  party  with  fortitude 
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well  nigh  superhuman  and  the  women  broke  the  awful  silence  with  song. 
All  through  that  dark  and  dreary  winter  those  nineteen,  men,  women  and 
children,  huddled  together  under  skins  on  an  ice-floe  which  they  estimated 
to  be  only  four  or  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  thickness  about  twenty- 
five  feet.  With  spring  came  the  horror  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice-floe. 
The  part  on  which  they  remained  had  become  so  reduced  in  size  that  a  walk 
of  twenty-five  paces  from  the  snow  huts  which  they  had  built  upon  it, 
brought  them  to  its  edge.  Finally  in  desperation  they  launched  their  boat 
into  the  open  water  and  pulled  toward  the  west,  hoping  thereby  to  reach 
the  coast. 

Toward  the  end  of  April,  as  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Tyson,  they 
were  reduced  to  two  biscuits  a  day,  ten  to  the  pound,  and  a  little  pemmican. 
On  the  twenty-second  they  had  nothing  left  but  the  kayak  and  some  dried 
seal  skins.  On  that  day  Tyson  ate  a  piece  of  dried  sealskin  and  his  testimony 
stated  that  but  for  the  coming  of  a  bear  he  should  have  eaten  the  kayak  next 
day.  A  hungry  bear  seems  to  have  scented  them  and  was  discovered  making 
his  way  toward  them.  Tyson  says: 

We  saw  him  at  a  distance  and  all  hands  lay  down  upon  the  ice,  and  the  bear,  sup¬ 
posing  we  were  seals,  came  close  by.  We  had  no  guns  but  those  of  Hans  and  Joe  and 
they  both  shot  him.  We  bound  a  line  to  him  and  hauled  him  on  the  ice,  and  cut  him  up, 
having  a  hearty  meal.  We  ate  the  meat  raw. 

In  April  came  great  gales  from  the  south  which  rent  the  ice  like  paper. 
On  the  night  of  April  fifteenth  a  hurricane  bore  down  upon  them  at  nine 
o’clock  and  a  heavy  sea  boomed  across  the  floe,  carrying  away  everything 
that  was  loose.  The  night  was  one  of  terror  seldom  if  ever  endured  by  any 
other  group  of  ice  drifters.  Tyson’s  great  floe  after  hours  of  crunching 
against  large  bergs  suddenly  began  to  break  up.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  that  month  they  had  floated  down  to  leads  of  open  water  and  were  in 
their  boat.  In  the  afternoon  they  saw  a  sail,  approached  it,  and  fancied  they 
were  saved,  but  lost  it  again  in  the  fog.  All  night  they  watched  with  life  and 
death  in  the  balance.  Could  the  sail  which  they  had  seen  be  naught  but  arctic 
phantasmagoria,  a  mirage  to  torture  them?  When  daylight  came  they  set 
their  colors,  a  black  blanket  hoisted  on  two  oars,  rowed  as  madmen,  shouted, 
prayed,  and  wept.  The  steamer  never  saw  them  and  was  slowly  lost  to  view. 
As  she  disappeared  beyond  the  horizon  they  were  seized  for  the  first  time 
with  despair.  On  the  third  morning,  when  the  fog  lifted  about  five  o’clock, 
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a  tiny  speck  was  revealed  to  the  Tigress  lying  three  miles  away.  The  Polaris 
drift  party  fired  guns  and  set  up  colors  on  their  oars.  Those  aboard  the 
Tigress  heard  nothing  but  they  saw  the  signals!  Hans  launched  the  kayak 
and  paddled  alongside  the  Tigress ,  and  that  miraculous  vigil  of  the  nineteen 
heroic  souls  had  ended  in  rescue! 

They  were  taken  to  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  by  Captain  Bartlett,  from 
which  place  the  U.  S.  Steamship  Frolic  (incongruous  name  for  a  rescue  ship) 
which  had  been  sent  by  our  government,  took  them  all  to  Washington, 
where  they  arrived  June  5,  1873. 

The  information  brought  by  the  Polaris  drift  party  concerning  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Polaris ,  when  last  seen  by  them,  influenced  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  to  take  prompt  measures  for  the  rescue  of  her  officers  and  crew.  Two 
vessels  were  dispatched,  the  sealing  vessel  Tigress  which  had  picked  up  the 
Tyson  group  and  the  U.  S.  steamer  Juniata.  The  Tigress  reached  Upernavik, 
where  Hans  and  his  family  who  had  taken  this  opportunity  to  return  home, 
disembarked.  Many  years  after  their  homecoming,  Hans  and  Merkut  had 
another  daughter,  We-we,  who,  in  1913,  kept  house  and  did  sempstress 
work  for  the  MacMillan  party  then  wintering  in  the  sub-Arctic. 

After  the  separation  from  Tyson  and  his  companions,  the  Polaris  in  a 
sinking  condition  was  finally  abandoned  by  Captain  Buddington,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  expedition  wintered  in  Lifeboat  Cove,  where  they  built  a 
timber  house  covered  with  sails.  They  were  picked  up  by  the  Ravenscraig 
and  were  taken  to  Dundee,  Scotland,  from  which  port  they  were  sent  home. 

The  Tallapoosa  with  the  Buddington  survivors  arrived  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard,  October  8,  1873.  An  investigation  was  held  but  no  one  believed 
that  Capt.  Charles  Francis  Hall  had  died  other  than  a  natural  death. 

During  their  sojourn  in  Wiscasset,  Hannah  and  Punna  remained  at 
Grover’s  Tavern  for  some  time  after  the  others  had  gone  and  the  elder 
woman  is  remembered  as  she  walked  along  the  village  street  fanning  her¬ 
self  vigorously  with  a  palm  leaf  fan,  for  to  her  the  mild  temperature  of 
Maine  represented  tropical  heat.  With  true  Innuit  thrift  she  refused  to 
leave  the  tavern  as  long  as  there  was  food  there  to  be  eaten.  Eventually 
they  both  went  to  New  London,  Connecticut,  to  be  near  to  the  Buddingtons 
who  had  always  befriended  them.  There  also  lived  Miss  Sylvia  Grinnell, 
whose  name  was  given  to  Punna. 

From  Wiscasset  Mrs.  Buddington  received  this  unique  letter  from  Han¬ 
nah  dated 
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Tune  22,  1872 

Sarah  Mother  Buddington: 

I  shall  never  forget  you.  I  now  try  to  write  you.  I  am  well;  Joe  well:  Punna  very 
sick  for  thirty-four  days,  a  little  better  now.  I  like  to  see  you  once  more.  So  good  to  me. 
I  never  have  time  to  do  anything.  Hans  four  children  here  too.  I  got  eight  children;  no 
go  with  them  home.  Oct.  15,  1872  we  come  home  down  on  ice.  Old  Man  come  by 
and  by;  he  well. 

Hannah  Lito. 

The  old  man  refers  to  Captain  Buddington,  who  at  that  time  had  not  been 
heard  from;  and  the  eight  children,  the  other  Esquimaux,  for  whom  she 
kept  house  previous  to  their  departure  on  the  T igress. 

Mother  Buddington  came  to  Wiscasset,  where  in  a  day  or  two  of  familiar 
conversation  with  her  she  gained  more  thorough  information  about  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Polaris ,  from  the  Esquimaux  point  at  least,  than  a  month  of  offi¬ 
cial  investigation  at  Washington  could  have  elicited. 

In  1878,  Joe  sailed  again  for  the  Arctic,  with  a  party  sent  out  by  Morison 
and  Brown  of  New  York,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  to 
prosecute  a  further  search  for  the  Franklin  records.  By  this  time  there  were 
two  graves  in  the  Star  Cemetery  at  Groton,  Connecticut,  and  ere  he  left  the 
country,  Joe  was  seen  to  kneel  at  Hannah’s  grave  and  to  a  person  who  was 
near  he  said:  “Hannah  gone,  Punna  gone,  me  go  now  to  King  William’s 
Land;  if  have  to  fight,  me  no  care!”  Joe  Ebierbing  never  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

Grover’s  Tavern,  which  had  stood  for  nearly  a  century  and  three-quar¬ 
ters,  was  burned  in  1939. 


Stacy’s  Tavern 

Probably  few  persons  now  living  in  Wiscasset  have  heard  of  Nymphas 
Stacy  who  came  to  this  town  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War  ceased  and 
erected  near  where  the  hotel  now  stands  a  strong-framed  two-storied  wood¬ 
en  house,  having  one  immense  chimney  near  the  center  and  on  the  north 
side  a  lean-to.  That  house  faced  toward  Main  Street,  and  had  out-buildings 
and  sheds  adjoining  on  the  Middle  Street  end. 

Stacy  was  born  at  Cape  Ann,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  a  son  of  Deacon 
Nymphas  Stacy,  who  died  in  1 804  and  whose  gravestone  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Ancient  Cemetery. 

After  the  passing  of  time,  Nymphas  Stacy,  Jr.,  was  licensed  as  an  inn- 
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holder,  and  his  house,  famed  for  trencher  and  tankard,  became  the  favorite 
resort  of  all  the  Free  Masons  of  Wiscasset  and  vicinity,  although  he,  him¬ 
self,  was  not  of  that  fraternity.  It  is  thought  that  the  patronage  of  the 
Lodge  may  be  attributed  to  some  connection  between  the  Stacy  and  Silvester 
families,  for  David  Silvester,  who  was  for  many  years  Master  of  the 
Lodge,  had  two  sons  who  married  into  the  Essex  County  Stacy  family.  But 
it  may  have  been  due  to  the  superior  merit  of  Stacy’s  grog  and  punch,  for 
while  the  Lodge  sometimes  patronized  other  houses  of  public  entertain¬ 
ment,  they  returned  again  and  again  to  Stacy’s  hospitable  inn  and  his  punch 
bowl,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  a  long  winter  night,  such  as  that  of  ' 
December  2,  1793,  with  its  “12  Boles  of  punsh”  was  made  merry  with  song 
and  story  around  Stacy’s  glowing  fire-place.  And  on  other  than  ordinary 
occasions  were  Stacy’s  services  required— on  anniversaries  of  the  Festival  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  when  Lincoln  Lodge  used  to  dine  there. 

Stacy  prospered  as  an  inn-holder  and  man  of  affairs.  He  established  a  tan 
yard  on  the  Federal  Street  brook  and  near  it  built  another  house10  which 
was  occupied  by  one  of  his  sons,  and  more  recently  by  the  Deering  and 
Quinnam  families.  He  served  both  parish  and  town;  on  parish  committees, 
and  as  selectman  for  several  years.  He  died  honored  and  respected  in  181 1, 
leaving  three  sons,  Nymphas,  William,  and  John,  and  his  widow  who  lived 
to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years  died  in  1842.  Perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  descendants  was  the  late  Charles  C.  Beaman,  who  was 
an  able  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Evarts,  Choate  &  Beaman  of  New  York 
City,  and  who  was  prominent  in  the  civic  life  of  that  community. 

William,  one  of  the  sons  of  Nymphas  Stacy,  was  for  many  years  engaged 
in  trade  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Water  Streets,  which  corner 
still  bears  his  name.  Being  prosperous  in  trade  and  successful  in  marine  ven¬ 
tures,  he  built,  in  1827,  the  brick  house  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  hotel. 
There  he  lived  until  1856,  when  he,  too,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  He 
was  survived  by  his  wife,  Eliza,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  David  Payson, 
Jr.,  of  this  town.  They  had  several  children,  only  two  of  whom  appear  to 
have  reached  the  age  of  maturity.  A  son,  William  Stacy,  was  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth  while  a  member  of  the  sophomore  class  at  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege  in  1841. 

William  Stacy  was  much  respected  for  the  excellent  qualities  of  character 
which  all  who  knew  him  recognized.  A  few  persons  are  still  living  who 

19.  This  house  is  now  occupied  by  Miss  Effie  Poole  . 
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remember  the  home  life  of  his  family  in  the  house  built  by  him,  and  they 
recall  the  graciousness  and  charm  of  manner  of  Mrs.  Stacy  and  her  sister, 
Harriet  Payson,  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Flagg,  a  widow  whose  husband  was  at 
one  time  Master  of  Lincoln  Lodge ;  also  the  visits  here  of  Edmund  Flagg, 
traveler,  poet  and  writer. 

From  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Stacy,  in  1867, to  the  present  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  brick  mansion  seems  but  a  step,  the  title  having  passed  from  the 
Stacy  family  soon  after  the  mother’s  death.  During  all  of  their  occupancy 
of  the  premises  the  old  tavern  stood,  gradually  decaying  and  finally  becom¬ 
ing  uninhabitable,  and  yet  when  some  of  the  boys  tried  to  pull  it  down  in 
1876,  the  stout  old  timbers  balked  their  efforts.  For  the  safety  of  adjacent 
property  it  was  soon  after  demolished  and  the  debris  removed. 

After  the  conflagration  which  destroyed  the  Hilton  House,  Mr.  Eben 
Frederick  Albee,  who  had  purchased  the  William  Stacy  house  in  March, 
1894,  for  a  private  residence,  enlarged  and  remodelled  it  for  a  hostelry.  It 
was  formally  opened  for  business  on  July  30,  1904,  under  the  name  of 
“The  Albee.” 

Later  this  hotel  was  taken  over  by  Lee  Marston,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Lester  C.  Greenwood,  the  latter  being  the  manager  for  a  Boston  Company 
who  ran  it  under  the  name  of  the  “Wiscasset  Inn.” 

The  Washington  Hotel 

The  Washington  Hotel  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Fifth 
Streets,  or  as  they  were  then  called,  State  and  Court  Streets,  was  built  late 
in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Abiel  Wood.  The  old  hotel  had  three  stories 
on  Main  Street  and  four  on  the  side  street,  owing  to  the  slope  of  the  land 
towards  the  river.  It  was  built  of  wood  and  painted  white  and  had  a  flat 
roof  resembling  that  of  the  Manasseh  Smith  house  further  down  the  street 
which  is  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Day. 

Here  the  court  was  entertained  when  the  sessions  were  held  at  this,  the 
shire  town  of  Lincoln  County.  Mr.  Hovey  was  its  first  proprietor.  Eventu¬ 
ally  the  hotel  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jonas  G.  Brooks  about  the  year  1812 
and  it  was  then  called  Brooks  Hotel.  By  him  it  was  taken  down  and  on  that 
lot  Deacon  Christopher  Averill  built  his  home.  The  house  is  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Jesse  White. 
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On  the  second  floor  was  a  fine  spacious  hall  where  balls  and  parties  were 
given,  and  it  is  said  that  the  public  dinner  to  Gov.  Christopher  Gore  was 
given  here  when  his  Excellency  visited  Rev.  Alden  Bradford  at  Wiscasset  in 
1 809,  although  he  is  believed  to  have  been  entertained  by  Gen.  Abiel  Wood. 

At  the  Washington  Hotel  resided  Mr.  Henry  Weed,  a  school  teacher, 
and  Mr.  William  Niles,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  Niles.  And  it  was  here, 
too,  that  Rachel  Quin  and  little  Miss  Davis  attended  school  kept  by  Otis  L. 
Bridges,  who  later  lived  at  Calais  and  became  attorney-general  of  Maine 
in  1842. 

In  the  western  room  of  this  hotel  the  Congregationalists  used  to  hold 
prayer  meetings. 


The  Wiscasset  House 

The  first  Wiscasset  House  was  built  at  the  Point  by  Gen.  Abiel  Wood  on 
land  adjoining  that  of  Orchard  Cook  and  was  bounded  southeasterly  by 
Fore  Street.  This  lot  was  conveyed  to  Wood  by  Tinkham,  February  3, 
i8oi2u  and  conveyed  by  Wood  to  his  son,  Joseph  Tinkham  Wood,  a  year 
later21. 

The  old  Groves  house,  one  of  the  earliest  to  be  built  at  the  Point,  stood 
on  the  lot  purchased  by  General  Wood.  This  lot  and  the  one  formerly 
owned  by  Orchard  Cook,  are  now  the  site  of  the  post-office. 

A  part  of  “General  Wood’s  great  house”  seen  in  an  old  daguerreotype 
shows  that  it  faced  south  and  commanded  an  exceptional  view  of  the  har¬ 
bor.  In  this  picture  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  house  on  Main 
Street  built  by  Francis  Cook  in  1795,  before  the  roof  was  changed,  the 
Nickels  house  built  in  1807,  and  the  home  on  High  Street  of  Hon.  Abiel 
Wood,  which  he  began  in  18 1 1.  The  last  was  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Gen. 
Abiel  Wood. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  year  this  house  was  opened  as  a  hotel  under  the 
name  of  the  Wiscasset  House,  but  its  first  proprietor  was  Thomas  Beales 
who  was  succeeded  by  Lemuel  S.  Hubbard.  The  latter  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  grandson  of  Lemuel  Hubbard  of  Cornish,  New  Hampshire.  The 
proprietor  was  born  in  1804  and  died  in  Richmond,  Maine,  January  20, 
1884.  His  wife,  Margaret,  died  in  Wiscasset,  November  13,  1871. 

20.  Lincoln  Deeds ,  libro  47,  folio  9. 

21.  February  10,  1802,  Lincoln  Deeds ,  libro  49,  folio  21. 
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The  Wiscasset  House  was  one  of  the  many  beautiful  buildings  destroyed 
in  the  devastating  fire  of  1866  when  all  of  Fore  Street  was  swept  by  flames 
and  lay  in  blackened  ruins  for  many  years  to  come. 


The  Pitt  Tavern 

There  appeared  in  the  Eastern  Repository ,  September  22,  1803,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice : 

N.  B.  The  said  William  Pitt  has  opened  a  House  of  Publick  Entertainment  for 
Gentlemen,  in  the  House  formerly  occupied  by  Timothy  Parsons,  Esq.,  in  Wis¬ 
casset. 

This  house  is  still  standing  on  Garrison  Hill,  near  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  is  the  one  which  has  survived  many  changes  and  vicissitudes,  it  having 
been  since  the  ownership  of  Parsons,  an  inn,  a  school,  a  temporary  town  hall, 
and  the  home  of  Lincoln  Lodge. 

An  incident  which  occurred  at  the  tavern  of  William  Pitt  was  the  visit  of 
John  Bernard.22  More  than  half  a  century  ago  Harper  Brothers  printed  his 
reminiscences,  and  as  Bernard  was  a  keen,  astute  observer  of  men  and  man¬ 
ners,  that  portion  recalling  his  visit  to  Wiscasset  may  be  of  interest. 

John  Bernard  was  a  relative  of  Sir  Francis  Bernard  (born  1714,  died 
1 779) ,  a  British  governor  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  became  so  unpopular 
that  when,  in  1769,  he  was  recalled,  the  departure  of  this  persona  non  grata 
was  celebrated  by  salvos  of  artillery  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy. 

The  late  Lawrence  Hutton,  who  joined  in  an  introduction  to  the  book, 
called  John  Bernard  one  of  the  brightest  of  English  comedians  and  a 
shrewd  social  observer,  quick  to  see  and  acute  in  noting  the  value  of  what  he 
saw.  In  England  he  was  associated  with  Sheridan,  Selwyn,  Fox,  and  the 
leading  wits  and  men  about  town,  and  in  1789,  he  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  famous  Beefsteak  Club  of  London. 

Of  his  life  in  the  summer  of  1807,  Bernard  writes: 

I  thought  of  again  visiting  the  north  of  New  England  on  a  lecturing  tour,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Caulfield,  (an  actor  of  general  utility,  good  in  everything,  but  in  nothing 
great)  to  accompany  me,  his  style  of  singing  and  recitation  rendering  him  a  desir- 

22.  Bernard,  from  whose  Retrospections  of  America,  1797-1811,  the  above  article  is  taken,  was 
a  brilliant  actor-manager  who  came  to  America  in  1797  and  was  engaged  by  the  Philadelphia 
manager,  Wignell,  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  pounds,  then  a  handsome  sum. 
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able  coadjutor.  The  limit  of  our  journey  was  to  be  Wiscasset,  the  extremist  seaport 
of  Maine. 

At  Wiscasset  we  put  up  at  an  inn  kept  by  an  Irishman  and  our  bills  for  the  ensuing 
evening  being  distributed  directly,  no  sooner  did  the  news  become  public  than  the  little 
town  which  I  apprehended  had  never  before  been  visited  in  a  similar  manner,  became 
greatly  disturbed.  A  crowd  soon  collected  around  the  windows  of  the  inn  parlor  in 
which  we  were  taking  our  supper,  to  discover  what  kind  of  people  we  were.  Several 
of  the  more  respectable  inhabitants  took  the  liberty  of  stepping  into  the  room,  drawing 
a  chair  by  the  window  and  listening  to  our  conversation.  Others  merely  walked 
in  as  if  to  make  an  inquiry,  and,  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  us  from  head  to  foot,  at 
once  withdrew  to  impart  the  information  they  had  acquired  to  their  friends;  while  a 
still  larger  class,  more  diffident  than  the  rest,  only  opened  the  door,  took  a  hasty  glance, 
and  then  again  quickly  closed  it.  We  were  most  amused  by  a  portly  farmer-looking 
man,  who,  by  his  careless  manner  and  easy  speech,  seemed  to  be  a  person  of  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  town,  and  who  walked  into  the  room,  tilted  his  chair  back  by  the  window, 
and  throwing  his  boots  over  a  bench,  set  himself  deliberately  to  listen  with  great  earnest¬ 
ness  to  our  discourse.  It  happened  that  Caulfield  was  just  relating  in  his  humorous  man¬ 
ner,  some  ludicrous  circumstance  he  had  taken  notice  of  during  the  day,  and  before 
long  the  farmer  was  so  pleased  that,  clapping  his  hands  to  his  sides,  he  threw  himself 
back  in  the  chair  and  burst  into  a  loud  roar  of  laughter.  We  put  down  our  knives  and 
forks,  and  looked  round  at  our  uninvited  auditor  in  some  surprise.  On  getting  over  his 
fit  of  risibility,  he  returned  our  gaze  with  a  highly  satisfied  expression ;  then  getting  up, 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  exclaimed:  ‘‘Capital,  gentlemen!  Capital!  You  are  right 
humorsome,  I  calculate.  What’s  to  pay?  ” 

This  produced  a  responsive  roar  from  us,  whereupon  the  puzzled  worthy  explained 
that  from  the  humor  and  eccentricity  Caulfield  had  displayed,  he  had  supposed  that  he 
was  relating  one  of  the  stories  from  our  entertainment,  and  therefore,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  honest  trade,  he  wished  to  pay  for  what  he  had  received.  On  being  informed  that 
we  would  accept  no  remuneration  for  what  he  had  heard,  he  departed  with  a  high 
opinion  of  both  our  talents  and  our  liberality. 

Less  agreeable  was  the  disappointment,  on  another  ground,  of  a  personage  who 
merely  put  his  head  in  at  the  door  and  withdrew  it  the  next  minute,  apparently  in  much 
dissatisfaction,  for  we  heard  him  exclaiming  to  a  companion  outside,  “Tarnation, 
Squire  Shaw,  they’re  not  so  savage  after  all !  ” 

These  singular  attentions,  however,  though  they  only  excited  our  smiles,  were  to  my 
wife  as  annoying  as  they  were  astonishing;  and  Caulfield,  perceiving  this,  hit  upon  a 
plan  for  relieving  us  of  our  wondering  spectators  without  giving  them  offense.  Taking 
a  hint  from  the  offer  of  the  honest  farmer,  he  called  in  the  landlord  and  desired  him  to 
acquaint  the  people  at  the  windows  (which  had  neither  blinds  nor  curtains)  that  our 
prices  were  a  dollar  apiece  to  hear  our  entertainment  and  half  a  dollar  to  see  ourselves. 
They  were  too  good  judges  of  a  bargain  for  this  not  to  take  effect. 
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He  concludes  his  reference  to  Wiscasset  with  the  statement  that  his  two 
nights  here  were  a  great  success. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  an  Irishman’s  life  is  divided  between 
smiles  and  tears  and  the  inscription  on  a  tombstone  in  the  Ancient  Cemetery 
bears  a  lasting  record  of  the  great  sorrow  that  was  visited  on  the  Pitt  family 
at  the  time  of  the  plague,  seven  years  after  the  visit  of  Bernard  to  Wiscas¬ 
set,  when  their  daughter  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  epidemic. 

Fraternal  affection  erects  his  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 

Catherine  Hay,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  William  &  Sarah  Pitt,  who 
died  April  13,  A  D  1814,  of  Spotted  Fever,  after  a  short  illness  of 
22  hours.  AE.  27. 


Tinkham  Tavern 

Joseph  Tinkham,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Agnes  Tinkham,  married  Marcy 
Waterman,  the  daughter  of  Elkanah  Waterman  and  Mary,  his  wife,  Janu¬ 
ary  26,  1777.  Before  1800  they  had  on  Fourth  or  Pleasant  Street,  a  house 
which  was  successively  occupied  later  by  William  Lowell,  the  daughters  of 
Judge  Jeremiah  Bailey,  and  Philip  Munsey.  This  house  was  burned  in 

I9I3- 

On  its  site  was  erected  a  modern  house  which  was  owned  and  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Freeman  and  later  by  Capt.  James  E.  Ballard. 

At  the  time  that  Joseph  Tinkham  lived  there  he  kept  a  tavern,  and  in  the 
records  of  the  centennial  meeting  of  the  Wiscasset  Fire  Society  we  find 
mention  made  of  it  in  this  manner: 

We  have  at  this  time  a  member,  Silas  L.  Young,  who  although  he  did  not  join  the 
Society  until  he  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  was  for  a  number  of  years  fellow  mem¬ 
ber  with  several  of  those  old  time  worthies,  who,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  22nd 
of  January,  1801,  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Tinkham,  Esq.,  instituted  the  Wiscasset  Fire 
Society  “for  mutual  safety  protection  and  benefit.” 

The  house  in  which  that  meeting  took  place  was  a  house  of  public  enter¬ 
tainment.  There  the  members  of  Lincoln  Lodge  of  Free  Masons,  of  which 
Squire  Tinkham  was  an  efficient  officer,  used  frequently  to  dine. 

Tinkham  did  not  join  the  Fire  Society ;  perhaps  on  account  of  infirm 
health,  for  the  following  year  he  died.  His  widow  carried  on  the  business 
of  inn-keeper  and  we  find  in  a  local  newspaper  the  notice  dated  December 
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13,  1803,  that  after  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the 
month  at  John  Anderson’s  Hall,  “Supper  will  be  provided  at  the  Widow 
Marcy  Tinkham’s.” 


The  Nickels  House 

Wiscasset,  having  weathered  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  the  subsequent  spoliations  by  the  French,  entered,  during  the  last  dec¬ 
ade  of  the  eighteenth  century  upon  a  short-lived  period  of  great  prosperity, 
which  ended  summarily  with  the  Embargo  of  1807.  During  this  thriving 
interval  the  wealth  of  the  merchants  and  ship-owners  increased  so  greatly 
that  it  was  soon  reflected  in  all  trades  and  professions  and  was  signalized  by 
the  erection  of  many  fine  and  stately  mansions,  the  survival  of  which  are 
the  salient  reminders  of  the  briefly  enduring  fortunes  of  those  days. 

Conspicuous  among  them  stands  the  house  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Main  and  Federal  Streets.  Upon  this  site  stood  originally  the  house  which 
was  built  by  Col.  John  Kingsbury  in  1763,  and  which  was  the  first  two- 
story  house  to  be  erected  at  Wiscasset  Point. 

Colonel  Kingsbury  had  married  Patience,  the  daughter  of  Abraham  Top- 
pan  of  Newbury.  He  died  in  1764,  and  for  some  time  his  widow,  Madam 
Kingsbury,  as  she  was  called,  continued  to  reside  in  their  new  house.  Francis 
Cook,  the  first  collector  of  the  district  of  Wiscasset,  at  one  time  lived  here 
and  it  is  thought  that  he  purchased  the  house  from  the  Kingsbury  heirs,  but 
in  1795  he  built  a  house  at  the  corner  of  Maine  and  Union  Streets,  later 
called  the  Wales  Hubbard  house,  and  it  was  then  that  Capt.  William 
Nickels  is  supposed  to  have  bought  the  Kingsbury  house. 

The  Nickels  family  came  from  Bristol,  and  Captain  Nickels,  being  a  re¬ 
tired  shipmaster  of  considerable  wealth,  moved  the  old  house  to  the  corner 
of  Washington  and  Federal  Streets,  where  it  was  soon  afterward  occupied 
by  Dr.  Philip  Theobald,  and  where  it  stands  today,  the  oldest  house  in  town 
of  which  we  have  a  written  record. 

In  1 807,  Captain  Nickels  erected  the  present  mansion  on  the  former  site 
of  the  Kingsbury  house.  The  name  of  the  architect  is  unknown,  but  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Bullfinch  is  seen  in  the  elliptical  hall  and  the  beautiful  circular 
staircase.  This  house  with  its  lofty  front  and  ornamental  carving  has  ever 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  traveler. 
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This  building  was  erected  when  labor  was  but  one  dollar  a  day,  and  the 
best  pine  lumber  could  be  bought  for  $14  a  thousand.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
house  was  $14,000,  a  small  fortune  at  that  time.  Tradition  says  it  took  a 
man  two  years  to  finish  the  work  in  the  front  hall,  and  that  it  required  the 
entire  time  of  another  man  to  keep  the  hearth  fires  supplied  with  wood  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  season. 

Soon  after  its  completion  in  1812,  the  only  daughter  of  Captain  Nickels 
died  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  the  same  year  his  young  wife  of  thirty- 
seven  years  also  died,  leaving  a  bereaved  and  broken-hearted  husband  who 
survived  her  but  a  few  years,  and  dying,  left  the  house  to  his  adopted 
daughter.  Sometime  later  the  Nickels  heirs  sold  the  place  and  it  was  run  as 
a  hostelry  by  Cornelius  Turner  and  called  Turner’s  Tavern.23  After  the 
death  of  Turner  in  1838,  the  house  while  remaining  a  tavern  passed  into 
other  hands,  when  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Mansion  House,  which  name 
it  retained  until  1870.  At  that  time  we  find, 

An  important  transfer  in  real  estate  has  just  been  made.  The  old  Mansion  house  on 
Main  Street,  the  dilapidated  condition  of  which  has  long  been  a  source  of  regret  to  the 
community,  has  been  sold  to  Captain  William  E.  Wilcockson,  who  proposes  to 
thoroughly  repair  it  and  open  it  as  a  first  class  hotel  at  an  early  date.24 

It  is  said  that  Wilcockson  bought  this  house  for  Thomas  Saunders.  He 
changed  the  name  to  Belle  Haven. 

This  house  next  changed  hands  in  the  spring  of  1871,  when  Seth  Patter¬ 
son  purchased  it  and  for  a  brief  period  ran  it  likewise  as  the  Belle  Haven. 
His  ownership  must  have  been  short-lived  for  we  find  from  a  local  news¬ 
paper  that  in  July  of  that  year,  Samuel  B.  Erskine  was  its  proprietor.  J.  B. 
Merrill  was  also  a  proprietor  of  this  tavern. 

The  state  of  Maine  had  been  legally  dry  for  many  years  when,  in  1890, 
the  man  who  ran  the  Belle  Haven  was  suspected  of  storing  and  distributing 
rum  in  an  illicit  manner.  One  of  the  townsmen  who  knew  him  writes  thus: 
“The  officers  captured  Appleton  last  night  in  his  own  house,  the  craftiest 
fox  of  a  rum  seller  we  ever  had  in  this  place.  They  found  him  after  a  long 
and  doubtful  search  seated  on  a  ten  gallon  rum  cask,  in  his  bare  shirt  in  a 
secret  closet,  very  artfully  contrived,  and  papered  all  over  like  the  room  in 

23.  The  Siamese  twins  visited  Wiscasset  the  last  of  September  or  first  of  October,  1828.  They 
stopped  at  Turner’s  Tavern  and  were  examined  by  Dr.  Moses  Shaw,  then  a  practicing  physician  in 
this  town.  Statement  of  Anthony  Nason.  Cornelius  Turner  came  from  Sheepscot. 

24 .Seaside  Oracle ,  April  1,  1870. 
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which  it  was  built.  The  wall  sounded  hollow  on  being  struck  and  they 
smashed  it  down  with  axes.  The  town  was  greatly  pleased  to  have  this  law¬ 
breaker  safe  in  jail  to  await  trial  in  October.”  Its  name  had  been  changed  to 
Wiscasset  House  when,  in  1892,  this  house  was  purchased  by  William 
Guild  Hubbard,  who  ran  it  in  connection  with  the  Hilton  House  until  1900, 
when  he  sold  it  to  Alvin  Foye  Sortwell,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  whose 
heirs  now  own  and  occupy  it.  They  have  restored  it  to  its  original  beauty  of 
outline. 


The  Lee  House 
Later  the  Bunch  of  Grapes 

This  old  house  which  is  located  on  High  Street  overlooking  the  Common 
has  played  its  part  in  many  of  the  romances  and  tragedies  of  the  village. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1789,  Silas  Lee,  Esq.,  came  to  Wiscasset  from  Con¬ 
cord,  Massachusetts,  and  three  years  afterward,  he  erected  the  house  which 
is  said  by  architects  to  be  the  finest  example  of  colonial  architecture  in  this 
village,  if  not  in  the  state  of  Maine.  It  is  built  of  wood,  with  brick  ends 
(tradition  says  ballast  brick),  and  in  proportion  and  precision  of  outline  is 
almost  monumental. 

Silas  Lee  had  an  elder  brother  Jonas  who  resided  in  Concord.  Jonas  Lee 
was  the  father  of  four  children,  two  sons  who  died  in  infancy,  and  two 
daughters,  Mary  and  Ruth,  who  grew  to  maidenhood  and  were  frequent 
visitors  at  the  home  of  their  uncle  in  Pownalborough,  where  Mrs.  Lee,  the 
former  Temperance  Hedge,  was  but  six  years  older  than  Mary  Lee. 

It  was  during  a  visit  to  her  uncle  and  aunt  in  this  town  that  Mary  Lee 
became  betrothed  to  young  James  Whittier,  the  son  of  Ebenezer  Whittier, 
the  keeper  of  the  tavern,  and  while  here  she  became  stricken  with  phthisis, 
of  which  she  died  February  14,  1795.  Three  years  later  James  Whittier, 
who  had  gone  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  search  of  health,  died  of  a 
broken  heart. 

Ruth  Lee,  the  youngest  of  the  children  of  Jonas  Lee,  whose  mother  had 
died  at  her  birth  in  1777,  herself  died  very  suddenly  at  the  home  of  a  rela¬ 
tive,  John  Jones  of  Augusta,  and  was  “buried  in  a  private  burying  ground 
east  of  the  Kennebec,”  a  mile  south  of  the  bridge.  Silas  Lee  died  here  dur¬ 
ing  the  epidemic  of  spotted  fever  in  1814.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Tempe  Lee, 
survived  until  1845. 
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While  the  Lincoln  &  Kennebec  bank  which  stands  directly  opposite  the 
Lee  house  was  in  process  of  construction  in  1805-1806,  this  house  was  used 
for  storing  specie  and  important  papers  in  a  vault  beneath  the  kitchen  floor. 

In  the  year  1 807,  when  the  house  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Gen.  David  Payson,  and  its  former  owner,  Silas  Lee,  moved  into 
the  new  house  which  he  had  built  at  the  southern  end  of  High  Street. 

General  Payson,  by  “his  wife  Betsey”  had  a  charming  young  daughter, 
Clarissa,  who  was  affianced  to  Maj.  Robert  Elwell,  a  man  of  excellent  re¬ 
pute,  but  who  was  many  years  her  senior.  There  was  then  stationed  at  Fort 
Edgecomb  on  Folly  Island,  a  dashing  young  cavalry  officer,  Maj.  Samuel 
Lane  Page,  who,  mounted  on  a  white  charger  at  the  head  of  his  men,  used 
to  cross  the  ferry  to  Wiscasset  Point,  making  a  vivid  picture  as  he  entered 
the  town  where  he  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  He  stole  Clarissa’s  heart, 
and  one  dark  night  she  climbed  silently  out  of  a  second-story  window  and 
slid  down  a  juniper  tree2,  to  keep  a  tryst  with  her  lover.  And  so  Clarissa 
Payson  married  Samuel  Page.  As  she  was  an  only  child  and  only  a  child, 
the  elopement  was  soon  forgiven  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  Payson  home. 

That  she  was  also  forgiven  by  Major  Elwell  is  proved  by  the  choice 
wedding  present  which  he  sent  her,  a  silver  sugar  bowl  and  cream  jug  made 
by  Cony  and  still  in  the  possession  of  a  Page  descendant. 

Clarissa  Page  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  and  was  buried  with  a  still¬ 
born  infant  in  her  arms.  In  less  than  three  months  her  mother,  Mrs.  Pay- 
son,  died,  and  in  1831,  five  years  later,  Gen.  David  Payson  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two  years.  This  left  no  lineal  male  descendant  of  either  the  Lee 
or  Payson  families. 

The  house  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dows,  Theophilus  and 
Isaac,  who  ran  it  for  a  brief  period  as  a  tavern  known  as  The  Bunch  of 
Grapes.  Isaac  Dow  took  the  first  floor  for  a  boarding  house,  and  a  dancing- 
school  was  held  in  the  parlor,  while  the  neighbors  heard  the  vibrant  strains 
of  old-fashioned  waltz  music. 

In  the  year  1836,  on  his  retirement  to  private  life,  after  having  served 
three  terms  as  governor  of  the  state,  this  house  was  purchased  by  Samuel  E. 
Smith  for  a  private  residence  and  has  since  remained  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendants  j  so  it  has  been  known  for  a  century  as  the  Smith  House. 

25.  This  tree  may  still  be  seen  standing  beside  the  Smith  house. 
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Formerly  the  residence  of  Col.  Erastus  Foote,  the  first  attorney-general  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  Built  about  1785.  The  town  fumf  is  in  the  foreground. 

An  old  whiff  ing-fost  used  to  be  at  this  corner. 


Dr.  Kennedy's  house ,  now  Webber’s  Tavern. 


Bell  hung  in  the  tower  of  the  First  Parish  Church  in  1800.  First  Congregational  Church  and  Lincoln  County  Court 

It  was  No.  39  made  in  the  foundry  of  Paid  Revere.  House  on  the  west  side  of  the  Common. 

Courtesy  of  C.  M.  Whitney. 
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From  its  portals  went  forth  to  serve  their  country  at  the  time  of  the  war 
between  the  states,  the  sons  of  Governor  Smith,  one  of  whom,  Capt.  Edwin 
M.  Smith,  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 

Joseph  Emerson  Smith,  the  second  son  of  Governor  Smith,  wrote  a  novel 
entitled  Oakridge ,  published  in  1875,  which  involves  a  mysterious  cave 
whose  entrance  is  somewhere  on  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  Cushman  Hill. 

Benjamin  F.  Smith,  the  youngest  son,  likewise  a  writer  of  no  mean  re¬ 
pute,  married  a  sister  of  Blanche  Willis  Howard,  the  well-known  authoress, 
who  wrote,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Smith  family,  One  Summer ,  a  novel  writ¬ 
ten  in,  and  located  at,  Wiscasset. 

Harold  Emerson  Smith,  the  son  of  Benjamin  F.  and  Marion  Howard 
Smith,  was  one  of  the  first  Wiscasset  men  to  enlist  in  the  World  War,  join¬ 
ing  the  Canadian  Field  Ambulance  in  France,  in  1915,  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war. 

His  wife  Susan  (Grant)  Smith  has  written  many  books  which  have  been 
well  received,  Made  in  America  being  the  first  of  a  series  treating  of  the 
handicraft  of  various  countries. 

Bailey’s  Tavern 

There  is  a  brick  house  standing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Lincoln  and 
Water  Streets,  which  was  in  1850  a  public  house  or  old  ordinary,  and  Maj. 
Benjamin  Bailey,  a  doughty  and  affable  swashbuckler,  whose  sobriquet  was 
Devil  Ben,  acted  for  many  years  as  its  popular  and  picturesque  host.  Wis¬ 
casset  claimed  three  Benjamin  Baileys  who  were  identified  by  their  nick¬ 
names,  Fox  Catch  Ben,  Praying  Ben  and  Devil  Ben,  but  the  last  one,  Maj. 
Benjamin  Bailey,  was  the  most  notorious  and  best  known  of  these  three 
quaint  personalities. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  noted  for  its  pot-valiant  men,  and  not  only 
in  England  were  the  “three  bottle  men”  to  be  found.  Even  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  rum  was  considered  a  necessity  for  every  constructive  enter¬ 
prise  5  each  stoning-bee,  hauling-bee  and  raising-bee  had  its  bill  for  liquor 
among  its  legitimate  expenses,  and  even  lawyers  and  ministers  were  some¬ 
times  known  to  take  a  “wee  sip  for  the  stomach’s  sake,”  which  might,  per¬ 
chance,  accelerate  their  pleading  and  preaching.  Many  were  the  habitues 
who  gathered  at  Bailey’s  Tavern  to  drink  Kill-Devil  to  the  Great  God 
Quaff.  Before  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  passed,  however, 
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a  reaction  had  set  in  and  Maine  was  going  dry.  In  1846,  an  Act  was  passed 
for  the  suppression  of  drinking  houses  and  tippling  shops  which  had  the 
effect  of  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  and  five  years  later, 
Neal  Dow  of  Portland,  then  serving  in  the  legislature,  drafted  the  first 
complete  prohibitory  law  to  be  passed  in  any  state.26 

Many  of  the  tavern-keepers,  disappointed  by  the  falling  off  of  profits 
from  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  took  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  temperance 
workers,  attributing  to  them  the  source  of  their  adversity  and  regarding 
them  as  the  originators  of  a  movement  which  deprived  their  caravansaries 
of  convivial  warmth  and  cheer. 

Squadook,  the  old  Penobscot  chief,  has  been  facetiously  called  the  first 
temperance  worker  in  Maine,  on  account  of  his  pathetic  letter  to  Governor 
Phips,  in  which  he  wrote:  “Brother,  once  more  we  don’t  like  a  great  deal  of 

rum.  It  hinders  our  prayers,  we  buy  too  much  of  it,  it  hurts  our  souls . 

one  kegg  and  one  bottle  is  enough  for  one  man.” 

But  Bailey’s  grievance  was  of  more  recent  date.  The  temperance  workers 
were  rampant  and  so  was  Major  Ben,  as  a  letter  bearing  the  date  of  1846 
will  show: 

Tuesday  evening  the  Temperance  folk  had  a  meeting,  and  the  lecturer  scored  the 
rum-sellers .  Old  Major  Bailey  was  present  with  thirty  or  forty  of  his  followers.  The 
Major  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  church  arrayed  in  his  military  uniform.— a  coat  with 
epaulettes  on  his  shoulders,  the  big  cap  and  plume,  holsters  and  all.  He  refused  to  take 
off  his  cap  saying  that,  if  they  tried  to  force  him  his  head  would  go  with  it.  They  cursed 
every  name  that  was  on  the  list  of  petitioner  to  Selectmen,  and  behaved  in  such  a  manner 
that  many  of  the  ladies  were  terrified  and  left  the  house.  The  meeting  broke  up  in  con¬ 
fusion.  They  were  prosecuted  by  the  Selectmen  the  next  day,  but  the  doughty  old 
Major  refused  to  be  taken  and  drew  a  knife  on  the  officers,  and  got  into  his  den  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  comrades.  The  officers  called  upon  the  citizens  for  help,  and  when 
everything  pointed  to  an  impeding  crisis,  the  Major  surrendered  with  all  the  honors  of 
war,  and  was  allowed  to  march  up  to  the  court  house  alone.  The  entire  company  fol¬ 
lowed  and  were  joined  by  eighty  or  a  hundred  of  the  townspeople. 

The  trial  was  postponed  by  ’Squire  Rice  until  the  eleventh  of  February,  and  the 
whole  gang  were  put  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  and  appear  at  the  proper  time. 

The  next  day  the  Major  was  taken  by  the  officers  and  prosecuted  for  selling  rum. 
Bailey,  his  two  sons,  Kingsbury,  Rollins  Munsey,  D.  Smith,  William  Nute,  John 

Thompson,  Joseph  Groves,  and  old  Ben  Albee  have  been  tried  and  fined . The 

law  is  on  top  now  and  the  rum-sellers  have  been  floored  flat.  The  “Relief  Club”  is  over 

26.  The  first  prohibitory  law  was  ineffective.  The  Maine  law  was  passed  in  1851. 
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here  to  night  to  help  us.  They  came  from  Bath  in  a  huge  sleigh  with  six  horses,  posti¬ 
lions  and  banners.  The  old  Major  swore  that  he  would  not  go  to  the  meeting  if  any  of 
the  clergy  were  there,  so  they  had  to  have  two  meetings— one  Lincoln  Hall  for  the 
Clergy,  etc.,  and  one  in  the  Town  Hall  for  Major  Ben . 

The  Major  had  a  famous  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  and  among  his 
cronies  “going  to  see  the  birds”  was  the  cabalistic  phrase  for  getting  a 
drink.27 

The  house  is  now  used  as  a  private  residence. 


The  Marston  House 

This  old  house  which  stands  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and 
Middle  Streets  was  built  in  1785.  Its  first  occupant  was  Capt.  Alexander 
Askins  (Erskine),  the  son  of  Ninon  Askins.  Captain  Askins  was  born  in 
Bristol,  Maine,  in  July,  1757.  He  married  at  Newcastle,  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Near,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  John  McNear  and  Mary  Shirley.  A  strange 
fatality  pursued  this  family  for  four  of  the  McNear  boys  were  lost  at  sea, 
all  of  them  brothers  to  Mrs.  Askins.  John  and  James  were  lost  on  a  passage 
to  Boston.  Later  Joseph  was  drowned  and  Thomas  was  knocked  overboard 
and  though  seen  was  not  recovered. 

Capt.  Alexander  Askins  settled  in  Pownalborough,  now  Wiscasset,  as 
early  as  1785.  He  is  listed  as  an  inn-holder  in  1798.  Capt.  Alexander  Askins 
also  built  ships  at  Wiscasset  in  company  with  Abiel  Wood,  Jr.,  and  he  was 
lost  at  sea  in  1 803  while  in  command  of  one  of  the  ships  which  he  himself 
had  built. 

In  front  of  the  Askins  house  stood  the  old  town  pump,  a  popular  gather¬ 
ing  place  for  men  and  boys. 

This  house  was  later  known  as  the  Foote  house  by  reason  of  its  having 
been  the  home  of  Col.  Erastus  Foote,  the  first  attorney-general  of  the  state 
of  Maine. 

In  the  year  1890,  it  having  previously  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
Foote  family,  an  inn  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Leonard  Marston  which  contin- 


27.  Dr.  Lapham  of  Augusta  had  a  copy  of  the  First  Annual  Refort  of  the  Maine  Temferance 
Society  in  1833,  in  which  reports  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  some  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  state 
are  given.  The  following  concerns  Wiscasset:  “Wiscasset  (Population  2244)  sales  of  liquor  in  1827 
were  18,729  gallons.  10  grog  shops  in  1833;  35  intemperate  males;  several  cases  of  delirium 
tremens.”  Statement  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Lennox. 
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ued  to  be  a  public  house.  It  is  now  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  R.  Mars- 
ton,  the  son  and  daughter-in-law  of  the  former  proprietress. 


Webber  Tavern 

This  hostelry  is  located  on  Middle  Street  not  far  from  the  post-office.  It 
was  opened  April  19,  1922,  by  B.  F.  Webber,  and  it  is  the  only  tavern 
which  is  now  open  all  the  year  around  in  Wiscasset. 

This  house  was  formerly  the  residence  of  one  of  the  old-time  village 
doctors,  Daniel  K.  Kennedy. 


Pownalborough  Inn-holders  oj 


Retailers 
William  Sevey 
Will  Foster 
Tim.  Parsons 
Fra  Cook 
Hannah  Marr 
Margaret  Patterson 
Abiel  Wood 
Thomas  Fairservice 

28.  Lincoln  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  250. 


Inn  Holders 
Fra  Rittal 
Orchard  Cook 
Alex  Askins 

Moses  Carlton 
Eben  Whittier 
Wm  Clear  Baker 
Sam  Goodwin,  Esq. 
Henry  Hodge 
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The  Protestant  Churches 


THE  District  of  Maine  was  ever  free  from  the  religious  persecution, 
bigotry,  and  superstition  which  afflicted  the  mother  colony,  but  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  earliest  period,  had  required  that  every 
incorporated  town  should  maintain  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  a  teacher  of 
a  public  school.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  of 
the  town  in  those  days  are  united  in  a  way  which  is  almost  incomprehensible 
to  persons  in  these  days. 

The  first  sermon  heard  by  the  people  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  New 
England  was  that  preached  on  August  19,  1607,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Sey¬ 
mour,  chaplain  of  the  Sagadahoc  colony,  when  the  members  of  that  colony 
landed  from  their  ships  on  an  island  situated  several  leagues  eastward  of 
the  Kennebec  River. 

History  does  not  disclose  to  what  extent  religious  services  were  conducted 
by  English  settlers  in  this  vicinity  before  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
York— over  the  territory  granted  to  him  here  in  Maine  by  his  brother, 
Charles  the  Second— provided  that  the  ordinances  of  religion  be  established 
at  Pemaquid. 

The  Sheepscot  country,  in  common  with  all  that  had  been  known  as  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  the  Duke  of  York’s  territory,  was  laid  waste  by  savage 
assaults  of  the  French  and  Indians  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  When  the  resettlement  of  Wiscasset  was  undertaken  about  the  year 
1729,  there  was  no  settled  preacher  in  any  place  in  this  section  east  of  the 
Kennebec  River ;  the  very  earliest  one  recorded  being  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bax¬ 
ter,  a  Congregationalist,  who  came  with  Governor  Shute  to  Arrowsic  in 
1717  to  hold  conference  with  the  Canibas  Indians.  Here  he  preached  at  in¬ 
tervals  for  the  next  three  years. 

In  1729,  Rev.  Robert  Rutherford,  who  came  with  Colonel  Dunbar  and 
his  Scotch-Irish  immigration  to  Pemaquid,  preached  in  the  fort  and  in  the 
houses  and  barns  of  Harrington  and  neighboring  towns  until  1735.  Then 
he  settled  in  Brunswick,  going  later  to  St.  George’s  Fort  where  he  became 
chaplain. 
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In  1734,  the  Rev.  William  McClanethan,  a  Presbyterian,  who  had  been 
ordained  as  an  evangelist,  was  a  preacher  in  Georgetown,  where  he  lived  for 
about  ten  years.  At  this  time  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  were 
about  equally  divided  in  the  country  round  about. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Dunlap,  who  was  born  in  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1715, 
and  licensed  to  preach  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  set  out  for  America,  when 
just  twenty-one,  but  the  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  Isle  of  Sable,  Nova 
Scotia.  He  and  a  few  others  made  their  way  to  the  Isle  of  Canso,  near 
Molasses  Harbor,  and  thence  to  Cape  Ann  and  Boston.  A  little  later  he 
went  to  Nobleboro  and  Townsend,  Maine,  where  he,  too,  preached  in  the 
barns  of  that  plantation.  For  a  time  he  preached  at  Sheepscot  and  then  went 
to  Brunswick  where  he  was  ordained  in  1 746,  as  the  first  pastor  at  that  place. 
He  remained  there  for  the  next  thirteen  years. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  early  settlers  may  have  attended  services 
conducted  by  these  pioneer  preachers,  who  may  have  been  called  upon  to 
administer  the  rites  of  baptism,  marriage  and  burial  to  those  who  were  with¬ 
out  a  leader. 

The  earliest  record  of  a  minister  at  Wiscasset  is  that  relative  to  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Boyd,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  being  sent  to  Georgetown  in  the 
District  of  Maine  with  discretionary  power  to  visit  “Whichcasset  and  Sheep¬ 
scot  if  he  judges  it  safe”  The  demand  for  preachers  of  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  worship  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  settlers 
who  came  to  Georgetown  at  that  time,  and  those  induced  to  settle  the  three 
townships  projected  by  David  Dunbar,  and  to  be  called  Townsend,  Wal¬ 
pole  and  Harrington,  now  comprising  Boothbay,  Boothbay  Harbor,  South- 
port  and  Bristol,  as  well  as  a  number  of  those  from  Newcastle,  were  of  that 
persuasion. 

Wiscasset  settlers  appear  to  have  been  inclined  to  the  autonomy  of  the 
Congregational  Church  organization.  In  1754  certain  of  the  inhabitants 
here  petitioned  Governor  Shirley  and  the  Massachusetts  legislature  for  the 
creation  of  a  town  or  district,  and  in  their  petition,  dated  the  seventeenth  of 
October,  they  state: 

The  Memorial  of  us  the  Subscribers  Inhabitants  of  Whiscasett  &  Mounsweg  Bay  at 
the  Eastward  part  of  the  Province 

Humbly  Sheweth 

That  with  great  Labour  and  Expense  we  have  subdued  and  Cultivated  our  Lands, 
have  increased  in  Number,  so  as  to  stand  it  out  against  the  Enemy  in  the  Last  warre;  we 
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have  had  a  Minister  Preaching  with  us  for  more  than  five  Years  last  past,  have  assisted 

him  According  to  our  Ability,  in  building  him  an  house . and  Whiscaset  hath  at 

present  upwards  of  Seventy  famelys  and  lays  as  compleat  as  most  places  for  either  a 
Town  or  District.  We  have  all  along  been  desireous  of  haveing  the  Gospell  settled 
among  us  and  for  that  End  have  cherefully  expended  of  our  Substance  for  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  it  being  perswaded  that  Religion  lays  the  foundation  of  all  other  Happiness,  we 
have  for  a  considerable  time  had  a  Minister  with  us,  who  has  Cherefully  Submitted  to 
the  hardships  of  a  place  just  beginning,  in  Common  with  ourselves  in  hopes  that  by  and 
by  he  should  fare  better,  for  this  end  he  hath  joyned  us  once  and  again  in  Petationing 
the  Grt.  &  Generali  Court  to  be  erected  into  a  Town  or  District  in  Order  to  Preserve 
the  Rules  of  Morality  and  Religion  amongst  us  and  More  especially  the  due  Observa¬ 
tion  of  the  Lords  days  which  for  want  there  of  is  Shamefully  Neglected  but  if  we 
should  after  all  be  United  with  Frankfort  all  these  good  Purposes  must  be  Defeated  and 
Whiscasett  ruined. 

We  therefore  most  earnestly  intreat  Your  Excel.  &  Honours  to  take  these  our  dis¬ 
tressed  Circumstances  into  Your  most  wise  Consideration  and  if  it  be  agreeable  to  Your 
Wisdom  and  Goodness  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  form  us  into  a  Town  or  District 
agreeable  to  our  former  Petition  and  Plan  now  lying  before  this  Hon’ble  Court,  where¬ 
by  we  apprehend  your  best  Purposes  respecting  ourselves  as  well  as  the  Community  will 
be  Answered  but  the  Contrary  (we  fear)  will  be  our  Ruin— and  as  in  Duty  bound  shall 
ever  pray 

(Signed) 


Jonan.  Williamson 

Joseph  Young 

Richard  Greenlif 

John  Blagdon 

Samuel  Trask,  Jr. 

Jacob  Metcalf 

Lemuel  Norton 

John  Gray 

Ebenezer  Gove 

John  Perce 

John  Alley 

David  Danford 

Job  Averell 

Obediah  Allbee 

John  Rowell 

Joseph  Taylor 

Samll.  Chapman 

Richard  Holbrook 

Thomas  Williamson 

Francis  Gray 

William  Cliford 

Patrick  Bryant 

Timothy  Dunton 

Samuel  Kincaid 

Israel  Honowell 

Samuel  Barto 

William  Boyinton 

Robert  Hooper 

Thomas  Murfey 

Michall  Sevey 

Thomas  McKenney 

Israel  Averell 

Samuel  Greenlif 

Joshua  Silvester 

William  Clark 

Isaac  Young 

Henery  Slooman 

Elisha  McKenney 
Robert  Lambert 

John  Kinnicon 

By  this  documentary  evidence  it  appears  that 

the  people  of  Wiscasset 

began  to  have  preaching  regularly  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  minister  referred  to  in  their  petition  was  the  Rev.  John  Tufts.  It  is 
not  known  for  how  long  a  time  he  remained  here.  The  prayer  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners  was  not  granted,  and  it  was  not  until  1760  that  the  town  of  Pownal- 
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borough  was  incorporated  and  made  the  shire  town  of  the  then  new  county 
of  Lincoln. 

From  other  records  it  is  learned  that  Jonathan  Williamson  and  Job 
Averell,  a  committee  chosen  in  1758  by  the  major  part  of  the  town  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  minister  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  one  year,  procured  preaching  by 
Joseph  Wheeler  for  fifteen  Sabbaths  and  by  Elijah  Packard  for  thirteen 
Sabbaths. 

The  Point  constituted  the  east  parish  of  Pownalborough,  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland 5  some  of  them  were  Epis¬ 
copalians  and  others  Presbyterians,  but  they  all  united  with  the  rest  of  the 
townspeople  to  form  a  Congregational  Society.1 

At  this  time  (1760)  there  was  an  Episcopal  missionary  in  Dresden,  Rev. 
Jacob  Bailey,  and  a  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot 
River  under  Rev.  John  Murray,  who  lived  at  Boothbay,  where  his  par¬ 
sonage  was  named  by  him,  “Pisgah.”  He  was  called  “Damnation  Murray” 
to  distinguish  him  from  Rev.  John  Murray  of  Cape  Ann,  who  was  known 
as  “Salvation  Murray.”2  There  was  another  Presbyterian  Church  without 
a  minister  at  Bristol  5  one  at  Blue  Hill  beyond  the  Penobscot  5  and  another 
at  Deer  Isle.  From  the  Kennebec  to  the  St.  Croix  these  were  the  only  Prot¬ 
estant  churches. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  held  in  1761,  and  at  several  subsequent  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  town  the  inhabitants  had  before  them  the  business  of  building 
a  meeting-house  and  procuring  preaching.  On  July  15,  1761,  it  was  voted 
“that  a  committee  be  chosen  to  Hire  a  Minister  till  next  March  or  any  other 
term  of  time,”  and  all  three  sections  of  the  town  were  represented  on  the 
committee  which  consisted  of  John  Baker,  Matthew  Hastings  and  James 
Stuart. 

In  many  instances  the  men  who  provided  the  preaching  were  men  who 
had  not  been  ordained  to  preach.  Elijah  Packard  was  a  land  surveyor  who 
was  employed  as  such  in  this  vicinity  for  a  few  years.  He  came  to  his  death 
here  by  casualty. 

In  1762,  Thomas  Rice,  a  physician  from  Westboro,  Massachusetts,  came 
to  reside  in  this  community.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and 
was,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  first  regular  physician  to  practice  his  profession 
in  Wiscasset.  A  manuscript  sermon  preached  here  by  Dr.  Rice  on  April  1 7, 

1.  Report  of  Rev.  Alden  Bradford. 

2.  J.  W.  Thornton  of  Boston. 
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Picture  of  the  Common  taken  about  1878,  showing  the  First  Parish  Church  built 
in  1 840  and  burned  December  31,  1907.  This  was  the  second  edifice  on  this  site. 


A  foot  stove  used  in  the  First  Parish  Church. 


St.  Philip's  Church  built  in  1823  by  the  Baptists.  The  The  Methodist  Church,  built  183+-1835.  The  belfry  was 

corner-stone  was  laid  on  June  3,  1822.  It  has  been  an  added  in  1858  from  design  by  A lexander  Johnston  and  the 

Episcopal  church  since  1856.  clock  was  given  by  William  Henry  Clark  in  T907. 
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1763,  on  the  text,  “If  ye  love  me  keep  my  commandments,”  has  been  pre¬ 
served  by  his  descendants.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  sermons  preached  at  the 
Point  precinct  and  delivered  before  it  had  a  parish  organization  or  a  meet¬ 
ing-house  in  its  community. 

The  records  of  the  Old  South  Presbyterian  Church  at  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts,  contain  the  record  of  Wiscasset  baptisms  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  1763,  in  the  families  of  Colby,  Foster,  Honeywell,  Boynton,  Met¬ 
calf,  Silvester,  Fairfield,  Lambert,  Leeman,  Moor,  Forester,  Chapman, 
Averell,  Preble,  Gray,  Hilton,  Fowle,  Kincaid,  and  Stewart  ;  all  of  which 
probably  took  place  during  the  visit  here  of  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Parsons.  The  number  of  baptisms  there  recorded  from  Wiscasset  is  so  large 
as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  opportunities  for  bringing  children  for¬ 
ward  for  that  purpose  had  been  very  infrequent.3 

The  Sacrament  Oath 

The  sacrament  oath  given  below  was  copied  verbatim  from  a  local  news¬ 
paper.  It  was  in  all  probability  printed  between  June  1 1,  1727,  and  October 
25,  1760.  The  oaths  taken  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were 
various  and  varied.  The  copy  here  set  forth  was  one  of  the  oaths  “appointed 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  made  in  the  First  Year  of  Their  present  Majesties 
Reign  [i.  e.  from  Feb.  13,  1688/9,  t0  Feb.  13,  1689-1690] ;  To  be  Taken 
instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Allegiance,  and  the  Declaration  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  made,  Repeated  and  Subscribed.”  Those  oaths  were  taken  on 
May  1 6,  1692,  by  Phips  and  other  officials.  To  them  was  added  in  May, 
1699,  what  was  called  the  Association,  drawn  up  by  reason  of  “a  horrid  and 
detestable  Conspiracy  formed  and  carried  on  by  Papists  and  other  wicked 
and  traitorous  persons  for  Assassinating  His  Majesties  Royal  Person,”  etc. 

All  of  the  oaths  alluded  to  and  some  others,  were  published  by  Albert 
Matthews,  Esq.,  in  “Notes  on  the  Massachusetts  Royal  Commissions  1681- 
1775”  in  the  Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society ,  XVII,  2-1 11. 

The  following  exact  copy  of  a  curious  sacrament  oath,  once  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Hon.  Henry  Ingalls,  of  Wiscasset  but  now  lost,  is  believed  to  have 
been  found  among  some  old  papers  at  Sheepscot  Bridge.  The  blank  bears  no 
date,  but,  as  it  was  used  in  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Second,  it  must 
have  been  printed  prior  to  1760. 

3.  The  above  account  was  taken  from  the  writings  of  R.  K.  Sewall,  Esq.,  and  William  D.  Pat¬ 
terson. 
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OATHS  appointed  to  be  taken  instead  oj  Oaths  oj  Allegiance  &  Supremacy:  and  Declara¬ 
tion. 

I  A.  B.  Do  sincerely  Promise  and  Swear,  That  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  Al¬ 
legiance  to  His  Majesty  KING  GE  O  RGE  the  Second.4 

So  Help  me  GOD. 

I  A.  B.  Do  swear,  That  I  do  from  my  Heart,  abhor  detest  and  abjure  as  Impious 
and  Heretical,  that  damnable  Doctrine  and  Position,  that  Princes  Excommunicated,  or 
deprived  by  the  Pope,  or  any  Authority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  may  be  Deposed  or 
Murthered  by  their  Subjects,  or  any  other  whatsoever:  And  I  do  declare,  That  no 
Foreign  Prince,  Person,  Prelate,  State  or  Potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  Juris¬ 
diction,  Power,  Superiority,  Pre-eminence  or  Authority,  Ecclesiastical  or  Spiritual  with¬ 
in  the  Realm  of  Great  Britain. 

So  Help  me  GOD. 

I  A .  B.  Do  solemnly  and  sincerely  in  the  Presence  of  G  O  D,  Profess  Testify  and 
Declare,  That  I  do  believe  that  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  there  is  not 
any  Transubstantiation  of  the  Elements  of  Bread  and  Wine,  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
C  H  R  I  S  T,  at  or  after  the  Consecration  thereof  by  any  person  whatsoever: 

And  that  the  Invocation  or  Adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  any  other  Saint,  and  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass ,  as  they  are  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  Superstitious 
and  Idolatrous.  And  I  do  solemnly  in  the  Presence  of  God,  Profess,  Testify  and  De¬ 
clare,  That  I  do  make  this  Declaration  and  every  Part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary 
Sense  of  the  Words  read  unto  me,  as  they  are  commonly  understood  by  English  Prot¬ 
estants;  without  any  Evasion,  Equivocation,  or  Mental  Reservation  whatsoever; 
and  without  any  Dispensation  already  granted  me  for  this  Purpose,  by  the  Pope,  or  any 
Authority  or  Person  whatsoever,  or  without  any  Hope  of  such  Dispensation  from  any 
Authority  or  Person  whatsoever,  or  without  Thinking  that  I  am  or  can  be  acquitted  be¬ 
fore  God  or  Man;  or  absolved  of  this  Declaration  or  any  Part  thereof,  although  the 
Pope,  or  any  other  Person  or  Persons  or  Powers  whatsoever,  should  dispense  with  or 
annul  the  same,  or  Declare  that  it  was  Nul  and  Void  from  the  Beginning. 


Charles  Cushing, 
John  North, 

Wm.  Cushing, 
John  Stinson, 
Jona.  Bowman, 


Joseph  Patten, 
Samuel  Denny, 
Aaron  Hinkley, 
William  Lithgow, 
James  Howard. 


Building  the  Meeting-house 

Religious  and  educational  interests  claimed  and  received  the  first  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  with  few  exceptions,  sufficient  sums  were  annu¬ 
ally  raised  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  and  schools. 

4.  Erased  and  “Third”  written  in. 
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On  March  7,  1764,  the  sum  of  £50  was  raised  for  the  support  of  a  min¬ 
ister  and  John  Kingsbury,  Esq.,  Josiah  Bradbury,  and  John  Decker  were  a 
committee  to  provide  the  town  with  one. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  next  July  the  town  voted  ato  Raise  the  sum 
of  One  Hundred  Pounds  L  M  (lawful  money)  to  build  a  Town  House  or 
a  House  for  the  Publick  worship  of  God  &  that  a  committee  be  Chosen  for 
the  Management  of  said  sum  &  that  Job  Avrill,  John  Decker  &  John  Kings¬ 
bury,  Esq.,  be  the  Committee.”  It  was  also  voted  “to  Sett  the  House  on  or 
near  the  foot  of  Sam1  Williamson’s  Lott.”  The  land  so  designated  is  the 
same  whereon  stands  the  present  Congregational  Church. 

The  committee  thus  appointed  appears  to  have  proceeded  with  the  ar¬ 
rangements  and  in  so  doing  made  a  contract  with  one  Samuel  Long  of  New¬ 
bury,  under  which  he  labored  for  29^4  days  as  head  workman  in  framing 
the  meeting-house,  and  who,  not  getting  his  pay  promptly,  brought  suit 
against  the  town  to  recover  therefor. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Kingsbury  had  been  delegated  to  go  to  Boston  to 
procure  building  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  church.  He  went  in 
his  own  packet  intending  to  buy  and  bring  back  the  supplies  for  the  meet¬ 
ing-house,  but  on  the  way  thither  he  was  stricken  with  lethargic  encephalitis 
(sleeping  sickness)  and  died  in  Boston  harbor,  August  22,  1764. 

The  town,  to  make  available  a  larger  sum  for  building  purposes,  held  a 
special  meeting  on  the  tenth  of  September  and  reconsidered  the  votes  ap¬ 
propriating  £50  in  March  and  £100  in  July,  and  made  a  new  appropriation 
of  £150  “to  be  laid  out  on  the  House  for  the  Publick  Worship  of  God  in  s’d 
Town,”  and  appointed  as  a  committee  Jonathan  Williamson,  John  Gatchel, 
Job  Averell,  Thomas  Rice,  and  Michal  Seveyj  and  also  voted  to  “Acsept  of 
the  Timber  and  Labour  laid  out  thereon  Designed  for  a  House  of  Publick 
Worship  allowing  &  Paying  the  Owners  such  sum  or  sums  as  shall  be 
thought  Reasonable  by  their  Committe  chose  to  have  the  care  of  Building 
s’d  House.” 

Moody  Spofford,  Esq.5,  of  Haverhill  was  the  architect  and  Moses  Davis, 

5.  Moody  Spofford,  Esq.,  was  born  June  24,  1744.  He  was  a  prosperous  fanner,  a  magistrate 
for  many  years,  representative  in  1801-1804,  1808-1809:  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  of  the 
county,  when  it  was  composed  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  then  few  in  number  and  invested  writh  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  present  county  commissioners. 

His  shop  as  carried  on  by  himself,  his  son  and  his  apprentices,  was  furnished  with  improved  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  in  it  was  constructed  the  ingenious  model  of  the  first  arch  that  ever  crossed  the  Meri- 
mac  below  tidewater;  also  the  first  model  on  which  the  bridge  on  Deer  Island  was  constructed.  Mr. 
Spofford  built  the  Haverhill,  Rocks,  and  Andover  bridges  on  the  Merrimac;  one  across  the  Pisca- 
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Esq.,  of  Edgecomb  and  Stephen  Merrill  of  Wiscasset  finished  the  carpenter 
work  on  the  church. 

The  meeting-house  was  not  completed  until  1767  and  the  bell  tower  and 
porch  were  not  added  until  1792.  This  structure  was  placed  broad  side  to 
the  street  and  measured  60  feet  along  the  eastern  or  front  side,  and  was  42  feet 
wide  and  25  feet  high  from  the  underpinning  to  the  top  of  plate.  The  door  was 
set  squarely  in  the  center  of  the  eastern  fagade.  Unpainted,  unplastered  and 
unadorned  it  stood  in  style  and  finish  not  unlike  the  meeting-houses  of  Aina 
and  Walpole,  which  are  still  in  public  use.  According  to  the  accounts  of 
those  who  worshipped  there,  the  outline  and  proportions  were  quite  perfect, 
and  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  its  barn-like  interior  with  great  beams  jutting 
out  at  the  corners,  it  possessed  a  simple  dignity. 

The  pulpit6  was  a  truncated  hexagonal  cone  split  in  two,  inverted  and  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  pews  so  that  the  minister  could  stand,  in  its  box-like  center, 
on  a  level  with,  and  opposite  to,  his  choir,  the  pulpit  being  framed  into  the 
center  of  the  rear  side  (in  the  old  meeting-house  the  west  side)  behind  and 
above  which,  was  a  large  ornamented  window.  The  sounding-board  above, 
and  the  elevated  deacon’s  seat  below  and  at  the  base  of  the  pulpit,  with  its 
hemisphere  of  a  communion  table  attached,  were  notable  architectural  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  interior  of  the  old  meeting-house.  This  pulpit  was  entered  at 
the  sides  by  a  narrow  banistered  stairway,  so  narrow  that  one  preacher,  over¬ 
endowed  with  embonpoint,  being  unable  to  ascend  the  steps  was  obliged  to 
deliver  his  sermon  from  the  foot  of  the  pulpit.  A  square  pew  immediately 
above  the  deacon’s  seat  directly  under  the  desk  and  approached  from  its 
stairway  was  reserved  for  the  aged  and  “those  thick  of  hearing.” 

The  broad  angular  aisles  checked  its  floor  into  squares  of  high-backed 
“pues  and  pits”  which  in  those  God-fearing  days  were  crowded  with  wor¬ 
shippers.  It  was  regarded  as  reprehensible  to  absent  one’s  self  from  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  unnecessarily  and  church-going  villagers  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
town.  Greenleafs,  Lowells,  Hunnewells,  Youngs,  Williamsons,  Cushmans, 
and  Albees  assembled  from  the  far-flung  borders  of  the  precinct.  A  few  of 
the  more  prosperous  families  arrived  in  chaises,  while  others  walked  the 
entire  distance  from  two  to  four  miles  to  attend  service.  The  horse  with 

taqua,  near  Portsmouth;  and  one  across  the  Connecticut  at  Windsor,  Vermont.  He  was  the  architect 
and  builder  of  churches  at  South  Andover,  at  Brentwood,  New  Hampshire  and  at  Wiscasset,  Maine. 
He  also  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  being  lieutenant  in  an  expedition  to  Ticonderoga. 
(From  the  Haverhill  Gazette .) 

6.  Called  in  old  documents  the  “scaffold”  or  “preaching  box.” 
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saddle  and  pillion  was  common,  and  riders  alighted  at  the  horse  block  which 
stood  near  the  entrance  of  the  church. 

Upstairs  in  the  meeting-house  there  were  three  galleries  which  ran  from 
end  to  end,  and  were  reached  by  porch  and  steeple  stairs.  They  had  a  range 
of  square  pews  under  the  windows,  separated  by  an  elevated  alley  between 
a  lower  tier  of  pews  in  front,  on  the  northern  and  southern  fronts.  The  sing¬ 
ing  gallery  was  between  them  on  the  eastern  side,  with  long  benches  in  the 
wings  for  strangers,  seamen,  penniless  worshippers,  and  unruly  boys.  Seats 
for  negroes  were  open  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  gallery,  occupied  in 
their  day  by  Judge  Bailey’s  servant,  Sam,  and  Joseph  Wood’s  man,  Caesar, 
who  were  regular  attendants. 

The  choir-master,  first  Henry  Roby  and  then  Joseph  Kingsbury,  beat 
time  with  a  tuning-fork  and  gave  the  singers  their  proper  pitch,  their  voices 
being  sustained  by  a  bass  viol  and  a  bassoon.  Fugues  were  the  favorite  musi¬ 
cal  compositions  and  the  fugleman  saw  to  it  that  their  repetitions  were  timed 
with  proper  precision.  The  singers  occupied  the  front  seats  in  the  gallery 
and  when  they  rose  to  sing  they  turned  their  backs  on  both  minister  and 
congregation  and  faced  east.  Chief  Justice  Mellen  once  declared,  that  the 
leader,  Joseph  Kingsbury,  in  sweetness  of  melody  and  accuracy  and  compass 
of  tone,  had  no  superior  in  the  District  of  Maine. 

To  sit  during  public  prayer  was  then  regarded  as  irreverent.  All  stood, 
and  the  movable  seats  of  the  square  pews  came  up  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  as 
the  congregation  rose;  but  at  the  Amen,  the  fall  of  the  seats  closed  the  sol¬ 
emn  act  with  a  noise  like  the  rattle  of  running  musketry. 

The  clergy  used  to  appear  in  gowns  and  bands  during  the  summer 
months  (the  clerical  bag-wig  was  seen  only  in  a  few  instances  among  the 
more  conservative  ministers),  but  in  the  winter  in  the  unheated  church,  on 
“those  cold  winter  Sabbaths  in  the  frigid  Meeting  House  the  minister  de¬ 
livered  his  sermon  in  surtout,  cloak  and  black  silk  gloves.7 

The  records  show  that  up  to  the  year  1768  the  sum  of  £350  had  been 
raised  for  the  meeting-house,  and  that  the  first  town  meeting  there  held 
was  that  of  the  eighth  of  September,  1767.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1771 
it  was  voted  “To  Pew  the  Meeting  House  with  44  Pews  below”  and  “that 
Capt.  Jona.  Williamson,  Ebenr.  Whittier,  Michal  Sevey,  Roger  Smith  & 
Thos.  Rice,  Esqr.,  be  a  Committe  to  No  &  Apprise  the  Pews,”  “that  the 
Pews  be  sold  at  Vendue  to  the  highest  Bider  &  that  no  Person  be  admitted 

7.  See  Centennial  Celebration  by  Alpheus  Packard,  D.D. 
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to  bid  but  those  that  lives  on  the  East  Side  of  the  Town  &  Only  those  that 
Pays  Rates  for  Real  Estate  &  no  Person  to  bid  for  more  than  One  Pew,” 
and  then  they  regulated  the  terms  and  manner  of  payment. 

The  record  of  the  sale  of  pews  shows  that  the  purchasers  were: 


I. 

Ebenezer  Gray 

23.  Abijah  Dickeson 

2. 

John  Sevey 

24.  Solomon  Hearsay 

3- 

John  Gatchel 

25.  Jonathan  SpafFord 

4- 

William  Boyinton 

26.  John  Decker 

5- 

Roger  Smith 

27.  Benj.  Jackson 

6. 

James  Stuart 

28.  Ebenezer  Whittier 

7- 

Johanna  Thomson 

29.  John  Kingsbury 

8. 

Thomas  Williamson 

30.  Samuel  Silvester 

9- 

Joshua  Young 

31.  Zenas  Stetson 

10. 

Benjamin  Frizell 

32.  Joseph  Groves 

11. 

Henry  Slooman 

33.  Josiah  Bradbury 

12. 

Isaac  Young 

34.  Robert  Lambert,  Jr. 

!3- 

Joseph  Taylor 

35.  Michael  Sevey 

14. 

Abraham  Nason 

36.  Benj.  Pumroy,  Jr. 

i5- 

Thomas  Rice,  Esq. 

37.  Pastor’s  pew 

16. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Williamson 

38.  AbielWood 

!7- 

John  Huse 

39.  Hollis  Hutchins 

18. 

John  Backer 

40.  Samuel  Williamson 

19. 

David  McKenney 

41.  Josiah  Bradbury,  Jr. 

20. 

John  Boyinton 

42.  John  McKenney 

21. 

William  Slooman 

43.  David  Silvester 

22. 

William  Sevey 

44.  Zebulon  Baeker  (Baker) 

It  will  be  noted  that  pew  number  thirty-seven  was  reserved  for  the  min¬ 
isterial  pew. 

In  the  following  year  eighteen  pews  in  the  meeting-house  gallery  were 
sold,  the  purchasers  being: 


1.  David  Nash 

2.  John  Cuyer  (Currier) 

3.  Aaron  Thomson 

4.  Bartholomew  Fowler 

5.  John  Honewell 

6.  David  Nelson 

7.  Samuel  Kincaid 

8.  David  Danford 

9.  Gabriel  Hambleton 


10.  Amasa  Delano 

11.  Frances  Gray 

12.  Robert  Lambert 

13.  John  Gray 

14.  Robert  Foy 

15.  Richard  Foy 

16.  Isaac  Savage 

17.  Joseph  Hilton 

18.  John  Pearse 


A  pewholder  was  a  share  holder  in  church  property  or  properties. 
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We  have  seen  that  forty  persons  signed  the  petition  for  the  erection  here 
of  a  town  or  district  in  1754.  The  number  of  inhabitants  increased  largely 
in  the  next  dozen  years.  In  1766  the  General  Court  ordered  that  there 
should  be  made  “a  return  and  true  representation  of  the  town  of  Pownal- 
borough  with  regard  to  the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants” ;  and  that 
return,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  Charles  Cushing,  sheriff  of  Lincoln  County, 
and  Jonathan  Williamson,  Thomas  Rice,  and  Michal  Sevey,  the  selectmen 
of  the  town  of  Pownalborough,  shows  that  in  1766,  during  the  period  of 
the  building  of  the  meeting-house,  there  were  114  families  living  in  what 
may  be  called  the  Sheepscot  and  Montsweag  districts  of  the  town.  Those 
1 14  families  consisted  of  639  persons,  of  whom  318  were  male  and  321 
females,  330  being  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  309  above  sixteen 
years  of  age.  They  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  included  all,  from 
the  Hiltons  and  McKenneys  in  the  south  or  Montsweag  district  to  the 
Carltons,  Erskines  and  Plummers  in  the  north  part  near  the  head  of  the 
tide  on  Sheepscot  River. 

In  the  very  beginning  the  inhabitants  of  Pownalborough  recognized  the 
necessity  of  dividing  so  large  a  town,  comprising  three  distinct  settlements, 
into  precincts  or  parishes,  and  on  April  26,  1768,  the  town  voted  “To  divide 
into  two  parishes  by  line  running  from  south  line  of  the  town  to  the  north, 
parallel  to  the  Kennebec  River  so  as  to  take  one-third  of  the  land  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town,  and  two-thirds  on  the  east.”  Later,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  III,  of  England,  this  settlement,  by  act  of 
incorporation  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  was  erected  into  a  parish,  by  order  of  Jonathan  Bowman,  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  justices,  to  Abiel  Wood,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  on 
April  3,  1 773s  in  his  Majesty’s  name  the  freeholders  of  said  precinct  were 
called  to  organize  into  a  religious  body  by  choice  of  parish  officers,  whereof 
Jonathan  Williamson  was  elected  parish  clerk,  and  Thomas  Rice,  modera¬ 
tor  ;  Ebenezer  Whittier,  treasurer;  Abiel  Wood,  Roger  Smith  and  Gabriel 
Hamilton,  assessors;  Christopher  Erskine,  collector;  John  Huse,  John 
Getchell,  Job  Averell,  Jonathan  Williamson,  and  Abiel  Wood,  parish  com¬ 
mittee. 

Thus,  by  Act  of  March  13,  1773,  was  created  the  east  precinct  of  Pownal¬ 
borough.  There  was  no  record  of  any  change  in  the  meeting-house,  how- 

8.  Date  given  in  the  “Parrish  Book”  is  March  13,  1773,  this  town  divided  into  two  parishes. 
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ever,  until  March,  1792.  The  parish  warrant  of  that  date  called  the  parish 
voters 

To  see  if  the  Parish  will  sell  seats  on  the  lower  floor  in  the  meeting-house,  or  any 
part  of  them,  and  also  to  see  if  the  Parish  will  order  the  money  the  seats  sell  for,  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  bell  and  build  a  steeple  on  said  meeting-house— and  open  a  subscription  to  com¬ 
plete  the  aforesaid  purpose. 

At  the  meeting  so  called,  David  Silvester  being  moderator,  it  was  voted 
to  sell  all  the  seats  except  two  front  ones  on  each  side  of  the  middle  alley, 
to  build  eight  pews  in  the  place  of  the  seats— isaid  pews  to  be  long  pews— 
and  sell  the  same  to  the  highest  bidder.  Abiel  Wood,  Henry  Hodge,  Esq., 
and  Capt.  Peter  Bryson  were  elected  a  committee  to  sell  the  pews,  build  the 
steeple  to  the  meeting-house  and  procure  a  bell  to  be  placed  in  said  steeple, 
“and  all  at  the  expense  of  the  Parish.”9 

Such  was  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  civil  ecclesiastical  organization  of 
the  society  on  Wiscasset  Point  in  its  pre-Revolutionary  relations.  It  was  the 
parochial  branch  of  the  municipal  authority  of  the  town,  to  March  20, 
1794,  when  further  changes  occurred  and  the  religious  status  had  accom¬ 
modated  itself  to  the  revolutionary  relations  of  the  civil  condition  of  the 
people. 

Pownalborough  had  broken  up  into  three  municipalities  or  towns,  Dres¬ 
den,  Aina,10  and  Wiscasset,  at  which  time  the  east  parish  reappeared  under 
a  new  organization,  as  the  first  parish  of  Wiscasset. 

From  1794  to  August  19,  1819,  a  quarter  of  a  century,  parish  interests 
and  business,  by  force  of  Massachusetts  laws,  were  merged  and  transacted 
in  town  meetings,  as  our  school  matters  now  are. 

On  August  19,  1819,  by  warrant  of  David  Quimby,  Esq.,  justice  of  the 
peace— on  the  application  of  Joseph  T.  Wood,  Wilmot  Wood,  Thomas 
McCrate,  Nathaniel  Coffin,  David  Payson,  Zebediah  Thayer,  E.  P.  Theo¬ 
bald,  Warren  Rice,  William  M.  Boyd,  John  Brooks,  Seth  Tinkham,  Eze¬ 
kiel  Cutter,  Eben.  Hilton,  Henry  Whitney,  Danl.  Hilton,  Jas.  Harriman, 
Wm.  Stacy,  John  Elliot,  John  H.  Sheppard,  John  Babson,  Moses  Hilton, 
Jr.,  Joshua  Damon,  Nymphas  Stacy,  Darius  Wilder,  Silas  Payson,  E.  J. 
Taylor,  Edmund  Dana— these  resident  freeholders  were  organized,  and  the 
ancient  east  parish  of  Pownalborough  became  the  first  parish  of  Wiscasset, 

9.  The  above  account  was  taken  from  the  History  of  the  Old  Meeting  House  by  R.  K.  Sewall, 
and  Historical  Sketch  by  W.  D.  Patterson. 

10.  Then  called  New  Milford. 
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and  succeeded  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  parish 
organization  of  April  3,  1773. 

A  tablet  presented  to  the  First  Parish  Church  by  Capt.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Wright  as  a  memorial  to  their  son  Donald  Freemont  Wright  was  unveiled 
Friday,  August  3,  1923,  at  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  founding  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Wiscasset. 

The  Paul  Revere  Bell 

The  bell  which  hung  in  the  old  meeting-house  was  cast  in  the  foundry  of 
Paul  Revere,11  and  its  individual  number  was  “thirty-nine.”  It  was  pur¬ 
chased  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  every  member 
of  the  parish  was  assessed  to  meet  its  cost. 

Among  the  private  papers  of  the  late  Mrs.  James  Monroe  Knight 
(Emeline  Eliza  Sewall)  appears  the  following  note: 

Grandfather  Stephen  Merrill,  descended  from  Nathaniel,  was  born  in  Newbury, 
Mass.,  in  1748.  He  died  in  Edgecomb  in  1828.  Stephen  Merrill  came  to  Wiscasset 
when  the  church  was  built  to  bring  the  Paul  Revere  bell  and  place  it  in  position.  He  re¬ 
mained  to  work  upon  the  church  here  and  met  and  married  Phebe  Clifford. 

Cordage  for  the  Congregational  bell  was  made  at  the  ropewalk  of  Col. 
Edward  Wigglesworth,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Rev.  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth,  author  of  the  Day  of  Doom. 

Nymphas  Stacy  was  delegated  to  build  a  steeple  and  buy  a  bell.  He  came 
from  Essex,  England.  Charles  Cotesworth  Beaman  was  his  descendant. 

The  ceremony  of  the  blessing  of  the  bell  did  not  take  place  until  August 
3,  1800,  on  which  date  the  bell  was  consecrated. 

When  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  the  parish  which  prevailed  in  1840  mani¬ 
fested  itself  by  tearing  down  the  sanctuary  which  for  wellnigh  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  century  had  been  its  meeting-house,  this  bell  so  prized,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  second  edifice,  where  it  played  its  part  in  the  village  life,  until 
that  church  was  destroyed  by  fire.  At  this  time  it  was  one  of  the  three  bells 
known  to  have  come  from  the  Revere  foundry.  Although  the  original  bell 
perished  in  the  conflagration,  forty  pounds  of  the  metal  were  salvaged  and 
incorporated  in  the  present,  or  Meneely  bell,  which  was  installed  in  the 
third  church  to  occupy  this  same  site  December  23,  1922.  Its  weight  is  fif- 

11.  A  descendant  of  Paul  Revere  through  his  daughter  Sally,  Paul  Revere  Curtis,  Jr.,  is  today 
a  resident  of  Wiscasset. 
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teen  hundred  pounds.  The  present  bell  was  dedicated  August  3,  1923. 

A  weather-vane  was  placed  above  the  bell  tower  in  1797.  It,  too,  was 
made  by  Paul  Revere.  It  is  exactly  five  feet,  one  inch  long,  the  identical 
height  of  Zebediah  Thayer.12  He  and  the  old  sheet  copper  weather-vane 
came  here  from  Boston  in  the  same  vessel.  The  vane  which  is  in  use  at  the 
present  time  is  the  original  one,  having  survived  the  conflagration. 

One  of  the  old  customs  which  obtained  until  recent  years,  when  a  town 
clock  was  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  Methodist  Church,  thereby  rendering 
it  no  longer  necessary,  was  the  ringing  of  the  church  bell  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  again  at  noon  for  the  midday  pause,  and  once  more  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  The  act  of  ringing  this  bell  to  mark  stated  hours,  of  morn¬ 
ing,  noon  and  night  was  maintained  for  over  a  century.  An  older  custom, 
now  likewise  discontinued,  was  the  ringing  of  the  curfew13  at  nine  o’clock  at 
night,  when  those  who  were  abroad  went  home  — for  the  ghosts  were  said 
to  walk  between  curfew  and  cockcrow! 

When  the  annual  muster  was  held  on  the  training  field,  now  the  Com¬ 
mon,  it  was  this  bell  which  assembled  the  home  guard.  It  gave  the  fire 
alarm  to  the  bucket  brigade  and  warned  the  townspeople  of  escaping  pris¬ 
oners  5  it  pealed  for  the  weddings;  tolled  for  the  funerals;  and  summoned 
the  parish  to  prayer.  Many  a  time  its  welcome  rang  out  to  a  ship  that  was 
overdue.  It  had  its  role  to  play  on  those  five  imposing  holidays:  “Fast,14 
Fourth,  ’lection,  Thanks  and  Christmas.”  It  has  tolled  during  the  funeral 
of  every  President  from  George  Washington  to  Calvin  Coolidge,  with  only 
one  exception,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  then  only  because  there  was  no  bell 
in  the  belfry! 

It  was  voted  in  1777  that  Ambros  Colby  be  “Saxon”  and  that  he  be  paid 
thirty  shillings.  Nicholas  Webber  was  on  duty  as  sexton  in  1794,  but  in 
August,  1814,  John  Holmes  was  paid  four  shillings  six  pence  for  tolling 
the  bell  for  Nicholas  Webber.  Many  of  the  old  bell-ringers  are  well  re¬ 
membered,  among  whom  were  John  Kingsbury,  David  Hannaford,  Chris¬ 
topher  Averill,  the  Cowleys,  John  and  his  sons,  Joseph  and  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward-better  known  as  “Ed”— Joseph  Lambert  and  Farley  Merry. 

12.  “Captain”  Zibe  Thayer  was  a  tailor  with  a  bald  head  and  a  yellow  wig.  He  was  very  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  boys.  (Diary  of  Alexander  Johnston.) 

13.  The  curfew  was  a  Norman  custom  introduced  into  England  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
origin  of  the  word  being  couvre-feu  (cover  fire) .  The  time  for  the  ringing  of  the  curfew  was  at 
sunset  in  summer  and  at  eight  o’clock  in  winter. 

14.  Fast  Day  was  the  eleventh  of  April. 
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When  the  second  edifice  burned  in  1907,  the  treasured  Paul  Revere  bell, 
like  its  maker,  sounded  the  alarm  but  this  time  it  rang  its  own  funeral  knell. 

The  Covenant 

The  covenant,  adopted  in  1773  by  the  east  parish  of  Pownalborough, 
continued  in  force  without  alteration  until  September  13,  1909,  when  Rev. 
Albert  K.  Baldwin,  then  pastor,  was  appointed  by  the  congregation  to  revise 
its  standing  rules  and  by-laws,  at  which  time  another  covenant  was  adopted. 
The  original  covenant  read  as  follows: 

We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  that  we  may  promote  the  growth  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  our  own  souls  &  enjoy  the  special  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel  in  a  Church  State, 
do  hereby  covenant  &  agree  together  as  a  Church  in  form  &  manner  following,  Viz: 

1.  We  profess  ourselves  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  believe  to  be  the 
true  promised  Messiah,  &  we  believe  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  the  word  of  God,  &  that  they  open  and  shew  the  way  to  eternal  life,  & 
that  if  attended  to  and  Accompanied  with  the  divine  Spirit,  are  able  to  make  us  wise  to 
salvation. 

2.  We  propose  by  divine  assistance  to  observe  the  strictest  purity  of  manners  &  to 
live  together  in  that  brotherly  love  and  charity  recommended  and  enjoined  by  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  And  should  any  of  us  be  left  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  to 
swerve  from  the  faith  and  fall  into  temptation  and  hurtful  lusts,  we  mutually  promise 
to  admonish  him  or  her  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  tenderness  &  charity,  agreeably  to 
the  directions  of  Christ  in  his  Gospel.  And  the  offender  hereby  promises  to  receive  such 
admonition  without  resentment,  &  with  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  self  application.  Should 
there  be  any  differences,  which  we  cannot  settle  among  ourselves,  we  thereby  agree  to 
refer  them  to  the  consideration  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Council  to  be  mutually  chosen, 
whose  result  with  regard  to  difficulties  submitted  we  will  look  upon  as  advisory.  And  if 
not  complied  with  in  a  reasonable  time  we  farther  agree  to  refer  the  matters  of  diffi¬ 
culty  to  another  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  the  neighboring  churches,  that  shall  be  mu¬ 
tually  chosen,  whose  result,  after  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  shall  be  final  with  which 
we  hereby  promise  punctually  to  comply. 

3.  We  farther  agree  to  receive  no  complaints  against  one  another,  unless  the  previous 
steps  for  reconciliation  directed  in  Matth.  18  Chap,  have  been  fully  pursued,  &  to  have 
no  Church  meeting  respecting  any  complaints  or  disputes,  unless  five  members  shall 
request  it. 

4.  It  is  our  farther  desire  and  intention  that  this  covenant  be  lodged  with  our  Minis¬ 
ter  whom  we  hereby  appoint  our  clerk,  to  be  kept  in  trust  for  us,  that  copies  be  given  by 
him  to  such  members  as  desire  the  same ;  and  that  all  who  may  in  future  wish  to  join 
with  us,  shall  not  be  admitted  unless  their  intention  of  joining  be  first  signified  to  the 
Church  at  least  two  weeks  before  admission,  &  they  sign  their  names  to  this  Covenant. 
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So,  relying  on  the  aid  of  divine  grace  to  enable  us  to  perform  this  Covenant  &  to  dis¬ 
charge  our  duty  as  men  and  Christians,  &  wishing  the  prosperity  of  the  Redeemer’s 
kingdom  among  ourselves  &  an  universal  spread  of  it  over  the  whole  earth,  we  hereby 
subscribe  our  names: 

But  this  list  of  names  forming  the  original  bead  roll  of  the  earliest  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  east  parish  of  Pownalborough  has  been  lost. 

Doctor  Packard  notes  that  the  number  first  gathered  into  a  church  cannot 
be  ascertained,  nor  is  the  order  in  which  persons  were  admitted  previous  to 
1802  fully  preserved. 

The  names  of  some  of  those  who  appear  to  have  been  members  of  this 
church  at  any  early  date  are  Thomas  Moore,  the  first  minister  and  his  wife 
Anna,  Thomas  Rice  and  his  wife  Rebecca,  Job  Averell,  John  Boyinton, 
Hannah  Boyinton,  John  Currier,  Jonathan  Colburn,  Anna  Colburn,  Eben- 
ezer  Whittier,  Daniel  McKenney,  John  Gatchell,  Azariah  Pottle,  John 
Hues  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  and  their  daughter,  Eliza,  the  wife  of  Captain 
Peter  Bryson,  Samuel  Williamson,  Lydia  Williamson,  Joanna  Decker, 
Sarah  Decker,  Anna  Rundlet,  Elizabeth  Wood,  Ann  Delano,  Francis  Cook, 
Abraham  Nason,  and  Hannah  Sweetser. 

Among  the  earliest  deacons  of  the  church  were:  John  Boyinton,  John 
Currier  and  Jonathan  Colburn. 


Civil  Use  of  the  Meeting-house 

The  Executive  Council  of  Massachusetts,  having  received  official  notice 
of  the  proceedings  in  Congress,  passed  the  following  order,  which,  with  the 
proceedings  following  it,  is  copied  from  the  records  of  this  town: 

In  Council ,  July  ijth ,  1776. 

Ordered,  That  the  Declaration  of  Independence  be  printed  and  a  copy  sent  to  the 
ministers  of  each  parish  of  every  denomination  within  the  State,  and  that  they  severally 
be  required  to  read  the  same  to  their  respective  congregations  as  soon  as  divine  service  is 
ended  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  first  Lord’s  day  after  they  shall  have  received  it,  and 
after  such  publication  thereof  to  deliver  the  said  declaration  to  the  clerks  of  their  several 
towns  or  districts,  who  are  hereby  required  to  record  the  same  in  their  Town  or  Parish 
books  there  to  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial  thereof. 

In  the  name  and  by  order  of  the  Council, 

R.  Derby,  Jun.,  President. 

A  true  copy,  Attest :  John  Avery,  Dep.  Secy. 
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To  Edmund  Bridge,  Town  Clerk: 

According  to  the  within  authority,  having  read  the  within  declaration,  I  return  it  to 
you  to  be  recorded  as  ye  Law  directs. 

Thos.  Moore. 

Pownalborough,  Oct.  19th,  1776. 

Recorded  by  Edmund  Bridge,  Town  Clerk. 

November  ye  I Oth  1776. 

This  record  embraces  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
appended  to  it  is  this  attestation: 

Signed  by  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Congress. 

John  Hancock,  President. 

Attest:  Charles  Thompson,  Secretary. 

In  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  law  required  the  enrollment  and  train¬ 
ing  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  every  town  in  the  militia,  every  man  of 
eighteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age  doing  military  service,  equipped  with 
fire-arms,  knapsack,  canteen  and  cartridges,  ready  for  war. 

The  annual  muster  of  the  Lincoln  County  Regiment  was  generally  held 
at  the  Point,  and  the  several  companies  were  marched  into  the  village  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  and  formed  into  line  on  the  village  green,  preparatory  to  a 
march  into  the  field,  about  ten  a.m.  and  after  the  field  exercises,  the  regi¬ 
ment  in  platoons  marched  back  to  the  place  of  morning  parade,  where,  in 
platoons  or  in  line,  their  arms  were  discharged.  Then  the  regiment  was 
broken  up  into  companies  and  returned  to  their  several  homes. 

The  line  was  always  formed  in  front  of  the  old  meeting-house,  and  ex¬ 
tended  in  double  file,  the  entire  length  of  the  ridge,  from  the  premises  later 
known  as  those  of  Hon.  Samuel  E.  Smith  on  High  Street  to  those  of  Hon. 
Henry  Ingalls  on  Washington  Street. 

The  old  meeting-house  was  used  to  serve  the  courts,  as  well  as  for  the 
worship  of  God,  and  by  vote  of  the  parish  in  1786,  its  civil  use  was  per¬ 
mitted.  The  first  court  was  summoned  by  beat  of  drum.15 

The  large  pews  of  the  elders  were  used  by  the  judges  and  the  deacon’s 
seat  by  the  clerk,  while  the  attorney-general  and  counsel  occupied  adjacent 
pews  and  the  aisle. 

15.  It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  the  congregation  was  called  to  service  by  a  church-shell  or 
conch  horn,  but  there  is  one  in  existence  today  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Mary  Amory,  which  was 
used  to  summon  men  from  the  hay  fields  at  supper  time.  This  shell,  when  forcefully  blown,  will 
echo  from  hill  to  hill  like  the  yodel  of  the  Swiss  mountaineer. 
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Two  or  more  capital  cases  were  tried  in  this  church ;  the  first  trial  took 
place  at  the  June  term  in  1 7 8  816  when  John  O’Neil  was  tried  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Michael  Clary,  whose  head  was  bruised  and  broken  as  if  by  stroke  of 
an  axe  or  bar  of  iron.  Both  of  the  men  were  Irishmen  and  lived  together  at 
Pemaquid  Falls.  The  crime  was  committed  for  money,  found  in  O’Neil’s 
possession,  which  he  said  had  been  given  him  by  the  deceased.  O’Neil  told 
various  and  inconsistent  stories,  in  explanation  of  his  relation  to  the  fact,  at 
the  coroner’s  inquest.  William  Cushing  as  chief  justice,  David  Sewall  and 
Nathaniel  Peaslee  Sargeant,  associates,  presided  at  the  trial.  William  Lith- 
gow  and  George  Thacher  of  Biddeford  were  assigned  as  counsel  for  de¬ 
fense.  It  excited  great  public  interest  and  called  together  a  vast  concourse  of 
people.  The  jury  did  not  at  first  agree,  for  one  of  the  jurors  stoutly  main¬ 
tained  that  as  there  was  no  positive  proof  he  could  not  conscientiously  vote 
guilty,  but  on  further  instruction  by  the  court  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  finally 
returned,  and  the  prisoner  executed  October  1,  1788,  at  that  part  of  Pow¬ 
nalborough  now  known  as  Dresden. 

The  second  case  on  record  was: 


Commonwealth  vs.  James  Sevey. 


At  the  S.  J.  Court  began  and  holden  at  Wiscasset,  in  and  for  the  County  of  Lincoln, 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  June,  being  the  eleventh  day  of  said  month,  1816. 

Court. 

Isaac  Parker,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice. 

George  Thatcher,  Esq., 

Charles  Jackson,  Esq.,  f  Justices. 

Samuel  S.  Wilde,  Esq., 


Commonwealth  vs.  James  Sevey  of  Wiscasset,  who  (as  charged)  not  having  the 
fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  but  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil,  on 
the  twelfth  of  August  A.  D.  1815,  with  force  and  arms,  at  Wiscasset,  aforesaid,  in 
said  County  of  Lincoln,  in  and  upon  one  John  MacMasters,  feloniously,  willfuly  and 
with  malice  aforethought,  did  make  an  assault,  with  a  certain  deadly  weapon  called  an 
iron  crane,  the  said  MacMasters  in  and  upon  the  left  parietal  bone,  near  the  coronal 
suture,  him  the  said  MacMasters  then  and  there  did  strike,  penetrate,  fracture  and 
wound,  giving  a  mortal  wound  of  the  breadth  of  two  inches  and  of  the  depth  of  four 
inches,  of  which,  the  said  MacMasters  from  the  twelfth  of  August  aforesaid,  until  the 
twenty-seventh  day  thereof,  did  languish,  and  languishing  died.  Sevey  putting  himself 
on  God  and  the  country  plead  not  guilty.  Prentiss  Mellen  and  Jeremiah  Bailey,  Esq., 
were  assigned  to  defend,  at  prisoner’s  request.  John  Dennet  as  foreman,  Wyman  Brad- 


16.  Williamson,  History  of  Maine,  and  R.  K.  Sewall,  Ancient  Dominions  of  Maine. 
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bury,  Noah  Brooks,  Francis  Crooker,  Michael  Curtis,  Michael  Chatman,  Joel  Ham, 
Eben  Haggit,  James  Hiscock,  Herman  Hawes,  Samuel  Merry,  and  Aaron  Moosman, 
being  sworn  to  speak  the  truth  of  and  concerning  the  premises,  on  their  oaths  say:  said 
James  Sevey  is  not  guilty  of  Murder,  but  that  he  is  guilty  of  Manslaughter;  whereupon 
the  Court  gave  sentence  for  imprisonment  in  the  County  jail  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
with  sureties  to  keep  the  peace  toward  all  citizens  for  three  years  after  expiration  of  his 
sentence,  in  the  sum  of  $500. 


Early  Pastors 

The  first  settled  minister,  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  “agreeable  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  by  vote  of  the  Parish,”  was  called  to  the  pastorate  on  May  5, 

1 773,  at  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum,  and  the  first  Wednesday  in  August  of 
that  year  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  of  his  ordination. 

Having  no  other  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  church  as  a  body  during 
the  pastorate  of  its  earliest  minister,  we  are  dependent  upon  meagre  parish 
records  for  information  concerning  that  period  in  the  life  of  the  church, 
which  then  existed  in,  and  drew  material  sustenance  from,  a  territorial  par¬ 
ish  known  as  the  east  precinct  of  Pownalborough,  which  precinct  was  incor¬ 
porated  the  year  that  the  society  was  formed. 

Thomas  Moore  was  an  Arminian17  and  in  favor  of  the  half-way  cove¬ 
nant.18  He  was  not  a  very  powerful  or  popular  preacher,  and  before  many 
years  had  passed  his  parishioners  were  confronted  with  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
missing  him— a  question  which  was  under  consideration  for  many  a  twelve- 
month  ;  but  not,  however,  wholly  due  to  shortcomings  on  his  part. 

17.  Jacobus  Arminius  was  the  founder  of  Arminianism.  His  real  name  was  James  Harmensen, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing-  custom  of  scholars,  he  latinized  it.  Mr.  Moore  believed  in 
this  more  or  less  anti-Calvinistic  doctrine.  He  was  not  an  Armenian,  as  has  so  often  been  stated. 

18.  The  half-way  covenant. — In  1657,  the  Congregational  body  was  profoundly  moved  by  this 
its  first  general  discussion  on  American  soil,  which  arose  from  the  dual  theory  of  entrance  into 
church-membership  then  held  by  the  settlers  of  New  England.  Congregationalism  of  that  day 
maintained  that  only  “visible  saints,”  adult  persons  of  Christian  experience,  should  be  admitted  to 
covenant  union.  It  likewise  held  that  children  shared  their  parents’  covenanting,  being  born  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  of  their  fathers.  Thus  the  infant-membership  was  the  result  of  birthright  and  not 
of  baptism.  From  this  arose  the  question  of  church  privileges,  in  which  they  were  caught  between 
the  individual  responsibility  of  the  Baptists,  and  the  parish  duty  of  the  Puritans.  Eventually  a  com¬ 
promise  was  effected  by  which  those  who  made  a  promise  to  abide  by  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
called  “owning  the  covenant”  were  admitted  to  all  church  privileges  save  the  Lord’s  Supper.  They 
were  not  in  full  communion.  A  double  classification  of  members  was  thus  introduced,  and  those 
whose  non-regenerate  character  restricted  their  church  privileges,  were  said  to  be  members  in  what 
their  opponents  of  the  eighteenth  century  nicknamed  the  “Half-Way  Covenant.”  William  E.  Bar¬ 
ton,  D.D.,  Congregational  Creeds  and  Covenants.  Williston  Walker,  American  Church  History. 
Congregationalists. 
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The  ministrations  of  the  first  pastor  of  this  church  covered  a  stormy 
period,  not  only  in  the  history  of  this  town  and  parish,  but  in  the  country  at 
large,  for  a  new  nation  was  being  formed.  The  Revolutionary  War  broke 
out  soon  after  his  settlement,  and  in  a  few  years  the  burden  of  privations 
resulting  therefrom,  weighing  heavily  upon  this  frontier  section  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  felt  by  his  parishioners  to  such  an  extent  that  as  early  as  1778 
the  parish  agreed  that  he  might  preach  in  the  north  parish,  now  Aina,  which 
had  in  the  meantime  been  set  off  from  this,  in  proportion  to  the  “Back 
Rearages  of  Parish  Charges”  which  the  north  parish  might  thereafter  pay. 

The  extent  of  the  depreciation  of  currency  is  indicated  by  a  vote  passed 
by  the  parish  on  January  15,  1783,  “that  £32  2  shillings  and  5  pence  be 
raised  to  pay  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  in  lieu  of  eight  thousand  and  thirty 
paper  dollars  old  emission  that  now  is  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  for 
1781.” 

Mr.  Moore’s  pastoral  relationship  to  this  church  and  parish  terminated 
on  January  26,  1791.  He  was  never  resettled  in  the  ministry.  The  failure 
of  Mr.  Moore  to  keep  any  record  of  the  gatherings  of  the  church,  of  admis¬ 
sions  of  new  members,  of  marriages,  baptisms  and  deaths,  has  long  been 
deplored.  Adjoining  parishes  possess  invaluable  vital  records  but  this  omis¬ 
sion  was  in  all  probability  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  parish  to  provide  him 
with  a  record  book.  The  town  had  such  a  book,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
custom  prevailed  among  clergymen  of  writing  these  records  on  slips  of 
paper  and  handing  them  to  the  town  clerk  for  entry  therein.  A  few  such 
scraps  of  paper  have  been  found  among  the  town  archives. 

Thomas  Moore  married  Ann,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Kingsbury.  Their 
home  was  on  Langdon  Road,  then  the  county  road  to  Sheepscot. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  stone  wall  the  cellar  hole  of  his  dwelling  is  still 
plainly  visible,  and  in  a  small  field  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  county  road, 
is  his  well.  The  site  commands  an  extensive  and  picturesque  view  of  town 
and  river. 

Mr.  Moore  was  a  man  of  medium  stature,  square  frame,  with  a  dark 
complexion  and  good  features.  He  died  of  an  apoplectic  seizure  while 
preaching  in  Pittston  whither  he  had  gone  with  a  view  to  settling  in  that 
town.  On  Saturday,  May  16,  1795,  he  was  borne  to  his  grave  from  the  old 
meeting-house  and  his  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Josiah 
Winship  of  Woolwich,  who  had  assisted  at  his  ordination  twenty-one  years 
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earlier.  He  was  buried  in  the  Ancient  Cemetery  on  Federal  Street,  then 
called  the  Central  Burying  Ground,  in  or  near  the  Kingsbury  lot,  but  his 
grave  is  still  unmarked.1'1 

Moses  Davis,  Esq.,  records  on  June  15,  1797,  that  Ann  Moore,  the 
widow  of  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  and  Jeremiah  Dalton  were  married  at  his 
home  on  Folly  Island,  “just  at  sundown.” 

For  short  periods  immediately  following  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Moore 
from  his  charge,  preaching  was  had  here  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Rolfe,  who 
afterward  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Parsonsfield. 

Among  those  who  supplied  the  pulpit  and  were  considered  candidates  for 
the  pastorate  of  this  church,  was  Rev.  Jonathan  Gould  who  having  no  set¬ 
tled  charge  at  this  time  preached  at  Wiscasset  and  its  vicinity  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  itself. 

Mr.  Gould  was  a  member  of  a  family  for  many  years  resident  at  New 
Braintree,  Massachusetts.  He  was  one  of  the  group  of  students  which 
formed  the  entering  class  at  Rhode  Island  College  when  the  work  of  that 
institution  was  resumed  in  the  year  1782— after  the  occupation  of  its  first 
college  building,  now  University  Hall,  as  barracks  and  hospital  by  the  com¬ 
bined  Continental  and  French  troops  during  the  Revolutionary  War  had 
been  discontinued.  One  of  his  classmates  was  Nicholas  Brown,  in  whose 
honor  the  name  of  the  college  was  changed  to  Brown  University. 

The  first  trace  of  Mr.  Gould  in  these  parts  appears  at  points  on  the  Ken¬ 
nebec,  at  and  above  the  Pownalborough  court  house,  as  a  school-teacher  and 
occasionally  as  a  preacher.  From  there  his  acquaintance  extended  to  the  east 
precinct  of  Pownalborough,  where  he  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
homes  of  Judge  Rice  and  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  whose  wives  were  sisters. 

Mr.  Gould  was  here  during  the  greater  part  of  1792  and  again  in  1793, 
for  in  June  of  that  year  he  preached  the  first  St.  John’s  Day  sermon  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  members  of  Lincoln  Lodge  of  Free  Masons.  The  parish 
had,  in  March  of  that  year,  refused  to  give  him  a  call  to  settle  here,  and  his 
only  charge  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  church  at  Standish,  in  this 
state,  to  which  he  was  ordained  on  September  18,  1793.  His  death  occurred 
shortly  after  this  event. 

19.  Since  the  above  account  was  written  the  Wiscasset  Cemetery  Association  has  placed  a  suitable 
slate  gravestone  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Thomas  Moore. 
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Rev.  Alden  Bradford 


The  Rev.  Alden  Bradford,  son  of  Gamaliel,  a  soldier  of  the  French  and 
Revolutionary  Wars,  and  Sarah  (Alden)  Bradford  of  Duxbury,  was  of 
Pilgrim  ancestry,  being  a  descendant  of  Gov.  William  Bradford  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony.  He  was  born  in  Duxbury,  November  19,  1765,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1786.  He  became  a  tutor  in  that  col¬ 
lege  from  1791  to  1793,  in  which  year  the  voters  of  this  parish  gave  him  a 
call  to  settle  here.  The  following  is  his  reply,  made  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
being  present  here  in  the  Parish : 


To  the  Christian  Church  and  Society  of  the  East  Parish  in  Pownalboro’ 

My  Christian  brethren  and  friends  of  this  church  &  Society— 

The  Invitation  which  I  receiv’d  from  you,  to  the  important,  the  honorable,  the 
sacred  office  of  a  Gospel  Minister,  met  my  immediate  attention,  my  serious  considera¬ 
tion. 

After  consulting  with  myself  upon  the  nature  of  the  office  sacred  in  itself,  &  difficult 
properly  to  fulfill;  &  asking  direction  from  above,  I  have  determined  to  accept  it — 

Separated  from  my  natural  relations,  and  from  friends,  who  are  endeared  to  me  by 
a  thousand  instances  of  mutual  kindness,  &  whose  wishes  I  have  opposed,  by  my  re¬ 
moval  to  this  place,  I  can  reconcile  myself  to  the  situation  &  expect  happiness  only  upon 
the  assurance  of  your  affection,  your  friendship  &  your  prayers,  &  with  the  hope  of  be¬ 
ing  enabled  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

But  should  my  conduct  ever  be  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  Character  of  a  Gospel 
Minister;  Oh  distressing  tho’t!  I  must  not  expect  for  I  shou’d  not  deserve  your  affec¬ 
tion  or  esteem. 

Join,  my  Brethren,  your  prayers  with  mine  to  the  God  of  all  Grace,  who  strengthens 
us  in  Christ  Jesus  his  son,  that  I  may  be  sincere  &  faithful— that  I  may  be  instrumental 
in  the  increase  of  your  faith ,  Christian  Charity  £s?  true  holiness  &  that  we  all  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  dispensations  of  Providence  towards  us,  for  that  future  world,  where 
trials  and  corrections  will  be  unnecessary,  where  our  virtue  will  be  confirmed  &  our 
bliss  complete. 


Alden  Bradford. 


Pownalboro’  October  14th,  1 793 — 


This  reply  having  been  received  and  read  in  parish  meeting  on  the  day  of 
its  date,  Esquires  Henry  Hodge,  Abiel  Wood  and  David  Silvester  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  provide  for  the  council  to  assist  in  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Bradford  on  the  tenth  of  November,  at  which  ordination  the  sermon 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  John  Allyn,  a  minister  from  Mr.  Bradford’s  native 
town  of  Duxbury.  That  sermon  and  the  charge  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Josiah 
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Winship  of  Woolwich,  who  had  assisted  in  the  ordination  of  the  first  pastor 
of  this  church  twenty  years  before,  and  the  remarks  made  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  McLean,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Society  at  Bristol,  were 
printed  by  Samuel  Hall  in  Boston,  in  1794. 

Within  a  year  Mr.  Bradford  purchased  of  Judge  Rice  an  acre  of  land 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  the  latter’s  residence  and  be¬ 
gan  the  construction  of  his  house.  In  the  summer  of  1795,  he  married  Mar¬ 
garet  Stephenson,  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  a  woman  of  exemplary  char¬ 
acter,  in  every  way  suited  to  be  his  help-mate. 

A  year  later  the  Rev.  Paul  Coffin  wrote  in  his  journal  that,  on  his  return 
from  a  missionary  pilgrimage  in  Maine,  he  arrived  at  Wiscasset  near  the 
end  of  the  week,  that  here  Mr.  Bradford  had 

an  elegant  house,  finished  and  richly  furnished;  an  agreeable  wife  and  sister,  and  a 
pretty,  retired  situation.  Agreed  to  tarry  the  Sabbath  and  preach  for  him,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  Brother  Johnson,  of  Freeport. 

Sabbath.  Preached  from  Mark  13:24,  and  1st  Timothy  1:  19. 

Mr.  Coffin  gives  also  a  description  of  the  Point  in  1796:  There  were  then 

Eight  or  ten  majestic  houses,  and  many  two  story  size,  covered  the  Point.  Three  streets 
running  north  and  south,  as  the  harbor  lay,  viz:  Fore,  Middle  and  Back  streets,  and  at 
right  angles  Federal  street  crossed  them,  leading  to  the  Court  House  and  Meeting 
House,  were  avenues  of  travel.  The  edifice  of  Lawyer  Lee,  was  noted  as  a  noble  orna¬ 
ment;  and  the  first  house  built  at  the  Point  was  standing.  It  was  of  hewn  timber  and 
owned  by  Wyman  Bradbury.  The  Point  was  environed  with  pretty  wharves  and 
flourishing;  the  church  attendance  was  large  and  gaily  dressed. 

Upon  Mr.  Bradford’s  settlement  here  the  parish  fixed  his  salary  at  £130 
per  year,  being  then  equivalent  to  about  $430.  This  was  one  of  the  last  acts 
of  the  parish  under  the  old  precinct  form  of  parish  government,  for  in  the 
following  year  the  old  town  of  Pownalborough  was  rent  asunder,  and  in 
the  division  that  part  known  as  the  east  precinct,  was  left  as  a  town  by  itself, 
and  thereafter  during  Mr.  Bradford’s  ministry  the  affairs  of  the  parish 
were  transacted  in  the  town  meetings. 

Five  years  after  his  ordination  he  appears  to  have  requested  a  dismission, 
for  at  a  town  meeting  held  September  24,  1798,  Joseph  Christophers,  Esq., 
Mr.  Nymphas  Stacy,  and  John  Hues,  Esq.,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  him  upon  that  subject,  and  the  committee’s  report  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  town  in  town  meeting  it  was  voted  to  add  thirty  pounds  to  the 
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minister’s  salary  yearly,  and  to  give  him  fifteen  cords  of  wood  annually  in 
addition  to  what  he  had  hitherto  received.  A  few  years  later,  being  over¬ 
taken  by  ill-health,  the  town  at  a  meeting  held  August  13,  1801,  voted: 

That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bradford  be  excused  from  discharging  the  duties  of  his  Ministry 
in  this  Town  until  the  end  of  the  present  Year  of  his  settlement  on  Account  of  his  ill 
state  of  Health  and  if  at  that  time  he  shall  not  have  recovered  his  health  so  as  to  be  able 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  Office  as  Minister  the  Town  will  then  Grant  him  a  Dismis¬ 
sion  if  he  requests  it. 

And  the  selectmen  were  directed  to  procure  preaching  in  this  town  during 
his  indisposition.  The  indisposition  so  suffered  by  Mr.  Bradford  prevented 
him  from  resuming  his  duties  as  minister  and  his  retirement  virtually  dated 
from  August,  1801. 

Soon  after  the  relinquishment  of  his  office  in  this  church,  Mr.  Bradford, 
continuing  to  reside  here,  was  appointed  to  the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  courts 
and  register  of  probate,  positions  which  he  filled  until  his  removal  from 
town  upon  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

At  the  time  of  his  removal  from  Wiscasset,  Mr.  Bradford,  having  since 
his  original  purchase  of  Judge  Rice,  acquired  additional  land  adjacent  there¬ 
to,  transferred  the  ownership  of  all  the  land  and  buildings  held  by  him  by 
sale  to  John  Boynton  of  this  town.  And  so  passed  from  his  possession  the 
house  where  his  children  were  born  and  where  he  and  his  accomplished 
wife  had  experienced  so  keen  an  enjoyment  in  entertaining  visitors  from  far 
and  near. 

Subsequent  changes  in  its  title  finally  brought  the  ownership  of  the  Brad¬ 
ford  property  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Samuel  Peters  Baker,  who  made  it 
his  home  from  the  year  1842  until  his  death  in  1875  after  which  the  Baker 
heirs  sold  that  ancient  homestead  to  Augustus  Snell,  whose  daughter  still 
retains  its  title. 

The  settlement  of  Mr.  Bradford  occurred  at  a  propitious  moment.  The 
town  had  recovered  from  the  depression  incident  to  the  losses  and  hardships 
of  the  Revolutionary  War;  the  vexing  questions  which  had  arisen  as  to 
titles  and  boundaries  hereabouts,  which  this  community  experienced  as  did 
many  another  in  this  region,  had  recently  been  adjusted  on  a  satisfactory 
basis,  and  with  the  auspicious  conditions  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  indus¬ 
try,  enterprise  and  experience  of  its  business  men  and  shipmasters,  together 
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with  the  removal  here  of  the  courts,  the  parish  enjoyed  a  remarkable 
growth  and  the  town  became— and  long  remained— the  center  of  civil,  com¬ 
mercial  and  judicial  life  of  the  county. 

Upon  his  arrival  here  Mr.  Bradford  found  the  churches  of  the  county  of 
the  “standing  order”  as  those  of  the  Congregational  form  were  known, 
were  one  at  Georgetown,  where  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Emerson,  then  known  as 
Father  Emerson,  had  been  its  pastor  since  1765;  one  at  Woolwich,  where 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Winship  had  been  settled  since  1764;  and  one  at  Bristol, 
which  was  of  Presbyterian  polity  in  charge,  for  many  years  past,  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  McLean. 

The  pulpits  of  the  churches  at  Newcastle,  Boothbay,  Warren,  Bath, 
Edgecomb  and  that  of  the  north  parish  of  Pownalborough,  were  without 
incumbents.  The  fact  that  all  of  these  pulpits  became  filled  during  the  brief 
pastorate  of  Mr.  Bradford  indicated  that  this  region  shared  generally  in 
the  increase  of  prosperity  and  population. 

In  1795,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Wallis  was  given  charge  of  the  church  at  Bath, 
and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Huse  was  ordained  over  that  at  Warren.  In  1796, 
Rev.  Jonathan  Sawyer  was  ordained  at  Boothbay  and  the  Rev.  John  Ward 
was  ordained  at  New  Milford,  now  Aina,  and  formerly  the  old  north  par¬ 
ish  of  Pownalborough.  In  1797,  the  Rev.  Kiah  Bailey  was  ordained  over  the 
church  at  Newcastle.  According  to  the  diary  of  Moses  Davis,  Esq.,  one  Mr. 
Pickles  had  frequently  preached  to  the  people  in  the  town  house  at  Edge- 
comb,  but  it  was  not  until  1801  that  a  regular  settled  pastor,  the  Rev.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Chapman,  was  employed  there ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  church  was 
formed  in  Dresden  and  the  Rev.  Freeman  Parker  was  settled  in  charge  of 
the  same. 

Alden  Bradford,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  here  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  found  still  living  in  the  village  some  of  the  early  settlers  under  the 
resettlement  of  the  district,  prominent  among  whom  were  Capt.  Jonathan 
Williamson,  the  Lamberts,  Foyes,  and  Seveys.  Many  other  of  the  familiar 
names  of  the  settlers  of  that  early  period  were  also  represented:  Blackledge, 
Boyington,  Baker,  Blagdon,  Coffin,  Chapman,  Decker,  Frizel,  Groves, 
Greenleaf,  Gray,  Hilton,  Hamilton,  Holbrook,  Jackson,  Kincaid,  Kings¬ 
bury,  Langdon,  Lowell,  McKenney,  Munsey,  Nutter,  Nason,  Nute,  Place, 
Pottle,  Parsons,  Pressey,  Rice,  Rundlet,  Silvester,  Smith,  Tucker,  Whittier, 
Wood,  and  Young. 
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During  his  pastorate  there  were  many  important  accessions  to  the  church 
and  to  the  parish.  The  Andersons,  John— the  father  of  Governor  Hugh 
Johnson  Anderson— and  his  brother  Francis,  Thomas  McCrate,  William 
Taylor  and  John  Taylor,  Sr.,  Dr.  Samuel  Adams,  Judge  Jeremiah  Bailey, 
Capt.  William  M.  Boyd  and  Thomas  Boyd,  Orchard  Cook,  Moses  Carlton, 
Jr.,  John  Merrill,  Jr.,  Capt.  Samuel  Miller,  William  Nickels,  David  Otis, 
William  Pike,  Col.  Edward  Wigglesworth  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and 
John  Stuart,  all  of  whom  were  to  leave  an  impress  upon  the  business,  civil, 
and  social  life  of  the  community. 


Rev.  Hezekiah  Packard 

Hezekiah  Packard,  a  valued  friend  of  Mr.  Bradford,  succeeded  him  in 
the  ministerial  office,20  and  in  1802  became  the  third  settled  pastor  of  the 
east  parish  of  Wiscasset,  for  the  name  of  Pownalborough  was  changed  to 
Wiscasset  within  a  few  days  of  his  arrival  here. 

Upon  the  first  incumbent  had  devolved  the  absorbing  task  of  organizing 
a  new  parish.  Scarcely  had  he  brought  order  out  of  chaos  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  lead  his  little  flock  through  the  hardships  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  the  struggle  which  gave  birth  to  our  nation.  Many  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  answered  the  call  of  their  country  were  obliged  to  leave  behind 
them  wives  and  children  without  adequate  means  of  support,  and  they  for 
the  time  being  had  become  town  charges,  thereby  increasing  his  perplexities, 
until  relief  measures  could  be  adopted.  When  the  war  ceased,  ideals 
changed,  government  changed,  the  old  order  gave  place  to  the  new  and 
money  depreciated  until  Poverty  stalked  like  a  spectre  on  the  Eastern 
Frontier. 

With  the  second  pastor  had  come  returning  prosperity;  industries  were 
resumed;  shipbuilding  flourished  enriching  the  hamlet;  houses  were  erected 
and  a  general  recovery  took  place ;  but  with  the  coming  of  the  third  pastor 
Fortune  frowned.  During  his  sojourn  in  Wiscasset  of  nearly  three  decades, 
the  longest  pastorate  on  record  in  the  Congregational  church,  Hezekiah 
Packard  encountered  in  those  eventful,  stormy  years,  difficulties  and  trials 

20.  A  printed  copy  of  the  sermon  delivered  at  Wiscasset  in  the  District  of  Maine,  at  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Hezekiah  Packard  to  the  pastoral  office  in  that  place,  by  David  Tappan,  D.D., 
Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College,  is  now  in  possession  of  Miss  Packard  of  Saranac 
Lake. 
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which  would  have  broken  a  man  possessed  of  a  spirit  less  strong  or  a  sense 
of  duty  less  enduring. 

When  he  came  to  Wiscasset  the  entire  town  constituted  his  parish ;  when 
he  left  there  were  four  separate  religious  societies,  three  of  which  had  drawn 
from  and  depleted  his  own.  In  reviewing  the  pressure  of  the  times  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  was  here  during  the  Embargo  of  1 807,  “whose  murderous  pol¬ 
icy  dismantled  every  American  vessel,”  bringing  sorrow  and  ruin  to  many 
of  the  prominent  ship-owners;  in  less  than  nine  short  years  after  his  ordina¬ 
tion  his  church  was  rent  asunder  by  schism  which  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  a  Second  Religious  Society  in  Wiscasset,  whose  bead  roll  numbered  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  freeholders  in  town;  the  next  year  came  the  War  of  1812, 
when  the  town  was  heavily  garrisoned  with  soldiers  in  daily  anticipation  of 
a  British  attack;  there  was  the  terrible  pestilence  of  1814,  when  so  many 
of  “those  we  could  not  spare”  succumbed  to  spotted  fever,  while  for  weeks 
the  weather-vane  never  swerved  from  the  northeast  and  a  chill  fog  wrapped 
the  village  as  in  a  winding  sheet;  then  came  a  reorganization  of  the  church 
when  its  legal  title  became  the  First  Parish  of  Wiscasset;  and  in  another 
seven  years  there  was  the  Great  Revival.  With  this  emotional  upheaval 
Packard  must  have  held  as  little  sympathy  as  would  be  felt  by  a  conserva¬ 
tive  investor  with  a  get-rich-quick-scheme.  That  same  year  came  the  second 
rupture  in  his  church  and  a  Second  Congregational  Church  was  formed, 
which  deprived  Mr.  Packard  of  nearly  all  of  his  parishioners.  This  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  made  it  evident  to  him  that  his  resignation  would  be  best  for 
all  so,  after  a  ministry  of  twenty-eight  years,  he  asked  to  be  released  from 
his  charge.  His  request  was  acceded  to,  and  his  connection  with  the  church 
was  severed  in  1830.  After  his  resignation  under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Hooker,  his  successor,  they  all  returned,  realizing  the  futility  of  try¬ 
ing,  in  so  small  a  place,  to  maintain  two  Congregational  Societies. 

Hezekiah  Packard  lived  to  see  the  church  he  loved  torn  down  by  vandal 
hands  and  the  village  gathering  place,  which  had  housed  impartially  wor¬ 
shippers,  schools  and  courts,  become  naught  but  a  revered  memory.  So 
passed  the  old  meeting-house  of  the  east  precinct  of  Pownalborough. 

This  venerable  divine,  in  addition  to  his  arduous  parochial  duties,  kept  a 
boarding-school  at  his  house21  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  boys  for  college, 
and  from  this  work  at  least,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  reaping  ample  fruit 

21.  He  lived  on  the  county  road  and  owned  the  estate  now  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Mary  Sewall 
Metcalf. 
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of  his  labor.  The  first  school  taught  by  him  in  the  village  was  kept  in  the 
second  story  of  the  little  building  on  Main  Street,  where,  on  the  lower  floor, 
Francis  Cook  had  the  first  custom  house.  It  was  this  modest  school  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  Wiscasset  Academy. 

Only  the  colossal  patience  and  perseverance  shown  by  Packard  both  in 
precept  and  example,  in  school  and  church  matters  could  have  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  educational  facilities  of  such  an  advanced  grade.  The 
high  standard  of  the  Wiscasset  schools  to  which  he  gave  the  first  impetus, 
and  which  has  ever  since  been  maintained,  is  a  monument  more  lasting  than 
marble,  and  a  tribute  to  his  zeal  and  altruism  more  enduring  than  words. 

His  tombstone  in  Evergreen  Cemetery  records  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier.  Truly  he  fought  the  fight  and  kept  the  faith. 


Reorganization 


Under  a  call  of  freeholders,  August  19,  1819,  Joseph  T.  Wood,  Wil- 
mot  Wood,  Esq.,  Thomas  McCrate,  Nathaniel  Coffin,  David  Payson,  Zebe- 
diah  Thayer,  E.  P.  Theobald,  Warren  Rice,  William  M.  Boyd,  John 
Brooks,  Seth  Tinkham,  Ezekiel  Cutter,  Ebenezer  Hilton,  Henry  Whitney, 
Daniel  Hilton,  James  Harriman,  William  Stacy,  John  Elliot,  John  H. 
Sheppard,  John  Babson,  Moses  Hilton,  Jr.,  Joshua  Damon,  Nymphas 
Stacy,  Darius  Wilder,  Silas  Payson,  Elisha  J.  Taylor,  Edmund  Dana,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  east  parish  of  Pownalborough,  were  organized  into  the  first  par¬ 
ish  of  Wiscasset.  At  that  time  what  had  been  the  east  precinct  of  Pownal¬ 
borough,  as  a  territorial  parish,  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  first  parish  was  le¬ 
gally  constituted. 

The  records  of  1820  show  the  effects  of  the  act  in  the  questions  which 
arose  regarding  individuals  who  sought  to  evade  the  parish  tax  by  “polling 
off.”  Other  religious  societies  were  formed  and  many  of  the  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  east  precinct  identified  themselves  with  the  new  order  and  never 
returned  to  this  church. 

Meanwhile  the  women  of  the  Church  had  made  an  attempt  to  lessen  the 
discomfort  of  the  draughty  old  meeting-house.  An  article  in  the  warrant 
for  a  stove  in  April,  1820,  had  been  dismissed.  Eighty  women  of  the  parish 
had  in  January,  1822,  brought  votive  offerings  to  the  church,  to  “contribute 
to  the  comfort  of  those  who  meet  to  worship  God  in  the  Meeting  House, 
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also  designing  a  freewill  offering  to  God  in  his  Temple”  (as  they  expressed 
it  in  the  preamble  to  their  organization),  united  to  form  an  association  of  a 
social  and  benevolent  nature,  whose  first  contributions  were  used  to  purchase 
a  stove  for  the  church  which  was  set  up  on  March  twentieth  of  that  year. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Organ  Society,  which  in  its  one  hundred  and 
tenth  year,  continues  to  function  for  the  benefit  of  church  and  community. 

The  parish  subsequently  voted  thanks  to  the  ladies  for  their  gift,  the 
names  of  the  donors  were  placed  on  record,  and  the  stove  was  a  gift  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

The  organ  purchased  by  the  Ladies’  Organ  Society  was  put  up  in  the 
First  Parish  Church  November  24,  1 8 27. 22 


The  Second  Congregational  Church 

The  Second  Congregational  Church  was  formed  toward  the  end  of  the 
Great  Revival.  This  offshoot  of  the  First  Parish  Church  of  Wiscasset  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Second  Religious  Society  of  Wiscasset  which 
existed  from  1811  to  1821. 

Some  of  his  parishioners  thought  the  Unitarian  tendencies  of  Doctor 
Packard  not  sufficiently  orthodox  for  a  Congregational  church  with  its 
leanings  toward  Presbyterianism  and  an  open  rupture  eventually  took  place. 

The  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Wiscasset  was  formed  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  October  29,  1828.  They  adopted  six  Articles  of  the  Faith  and  a 
Covenant,  and  seven  rules  for  Church  government.  The  Articles  were  the 
following: 

Article  1.  The  unity  and  Fatherhood  of  God. 

Article  2.  Both  old  and  new  testaments  were  inspired. 

Article  3.  Man  created  holy  and  fell. 

Article  4.  Salvation  through  Christ  alone. 

Article  5.  Regeneration  through  repentance. 

Article  6.  Resurrection  of  the  dead. 

On  the  accession  of  his  successor,  Rev.  Edward  Hooker,  the  members  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Church,  realizing  the  futility  of  trying  to  sup¬ 
port  two  Congregational  societies  in  so  small  a  town,  returned  to  the  First 
Parish  Church,  and  the  fusion  has  ever  since  endured. 

22.  See  R.  K.  Sewall,  The  Old  Meeting  House. 
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Records  oj  the  Second  C ongregational  Church  23 

Wednesday,  Jan.  12,  1831.  Rev.  Mr.  Babcock  24  with  his  Lady  left  Wiscasset  in  the 

stage  for  Thetford;  he  commenced  preaching  for  us  Jan.  17,  (the  Sabbath)  1829  the 

last  Sabbath  completed  his  two  year’s  labors.  „  ...  .  ~ 

Recorded  by  the  Scribe 


July  3,  1831.— On  this  day  being  the  Sabbath  the  Union  of  the  two  Churches  was  con¬ 
summated  in  the  manner  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  the  records  of  the  Second 

Church  are  herewith  closed.  .  . 

Attest  Nathaniel  Coffin,  Clerk. 


Marriages  in  the  Second  C ongregational  Church  &  Society. 

Mr.  Samuel  Page  to  Miss  Sarah  Louisa  Sheppard,  Feb.  5,  1829.  Both  of  Wiscasset. 

Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  Pastor  of  Park  Street  Church  in  Boston,  to  Miss  Isabella  P. 
Jones  of  Wiscasset.  Oct.  28,  1829. 

Mr.  Abiel  Wood,  Jr.  to  Miss  Sarah  Turner,  Dec.  13,  1829.  Both  of  Wiscasset. 

Rev.  Elisha  G.  Babcock,  Pastor  of  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Wiscasset, 
to  Miss  Eliza  Hibberd  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.  May  31,  1830. 

Col.  John  Erskine  to  Miss  Rebecca  D.  Parker,  May  25,  1830.  Both  of  Wiscasset. 

Mr.  Oliver  Barrett,  Jr.,  of  Augusta,  to  Miss  Martha  W.  Foster  of  Wiscasset. 
Jan.  4th,  1831. 

The  Second  Congregational  Church  held  prayer-meetings  in  Washington 
Hall  and  later  in  the  building  which  is  now  the  Wiscasset  Public  Library, 
the  same  house  which  was  built  for  the  Lincoln  &  Kennebec  Bank. 

The  different  religious  societies  in  the  town  of  Wiscasset  united  in  form¬ 
ing  a  Sabbath  School  society  June  1,  1825. 

Mr.  Joseph  Moulton,  November  7,  1874,  made  a  canvass  of  Wiscasset 
and  Edgecomb.  The  Church  census  showed  that  out  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  families  visited  there  were: 


Methodist 

*59 

families, 

Congregational 

56 

55 

Episcopal 

46 

55 

Free  Baptists 

21 

55 

Baptist 

4 

55 

Universalist 

2 

55 

Advent 

1 

55 

27  families  did  not  attend  church. 

9  families  had  no  Bible. 

247  attend  Sunday  School. 

61  children  do  not  attend  Sunday  School. 


23.  Taken  from  the  records  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  p.  67. 

24.  Rev.  Elisha  G.  Babcock. 
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The  census  for  March,  1900,  shows: 


Methodist  families 

202 

Sunday  School  children 

107 

Congregational  families 

93 

100 

Episcopal  families 

49 

20 

Free  Will  Baptist  families 

6 

Unitarian  families 

2 

Universalist  families 

1 

Demolition 

It  is  difficult  now  for  us  to  comprehend  the  motive  which  actuated  the 
majority  of  the  parish  in  1840,  when  they  committed  what  must  ever  seem 
an  act  of  vandalism  in  taking  down  the  old  meeting-house,  which  they  de¬ 
cided  was  aso  worn  out  and  unsuitable  as  to  be  unfit  for  a  house  of  public 
worship.” 

There  was  a  row  of  ten  Lombardy  poplars  in  front  of  the  old  church, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  same  ruthless  spirit  which  razed  the  church, 
changing  the  sky-line  of  the  village  from  an  old  New  England  primitive 
style  to  a  stereotyped  architecture  quite  common  at  that  time. 

The  heating  problem  seems  to  have  been  their  sole  excuse  for  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  In  the  diary  of  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  we  find: 

This  old  relic  of  1746  should  not  have  been  taken  down.  It  was  sound  in  every  tim¬ 
ber  and  stood  on  a  flat  ledge.  ...  It  should  have  had  an  arched  ceiling  inserted  below 
the  very  high,  square  ceiling  to  facilitate  its  warming  up. 

One  more  excerpt  from  the  same  diary  gives  a  description  of  a  celebration 
held  in  the  first  meeting-house: 

The  pure  white  rosebuds  which  grace  our  table  this  morning  with  their  charming 
fragrance,  remind  us  of  the  glories  of  the  Fourth  of  July  of  our  earliest  days;  the  boom 
of  cannon;  the  waving  of  flags;  the  martial  music  and  the  long  procession  of  our 
fathers  to  the  grand  old  church;  the  festoons  of  oak  and  the  white  and  red  roses  in 
countless  profusion— the  balsamic  firs  and  cedars,  the  medallion  of  red  with  the  golden 
(< 76 ”  suspended  from  the  sounding  board,  directly  over  the  orator’s  head  around  which 
“Liberty”  worked  on  its  panels  in  fine  evergreens  and  immortelles— the  white  haired 
minister  and  his  earnest  prayer— the  reading  of  the  immortal  Declaration— the  gold 
bowed  spectacles  of  the  orator  (John  Hannibal  Sheppard)  the  red-sashed  marshal  with 
his  cockade  and  sword— the  drum  major  with  wand  and  the  clarionet  band— the  dinner 
with  the  long  tables  in  the  Town  Hall.  .  . 
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The  illustration  will  show  the  type  of  church,  modelled  after  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston,  which  replaced  the  old  meeting-house.  This  second 
church  was  in  constant  use  until  the  night  of  December  21,  1907,  when  it 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  fire  melted  the  bell,  and  consumed  the  organ,  a 
fine  old  instrument  built  by  Stevens  of  Cambridgeport  which  had  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  church  in  1849. 

Rev.  Uriah  Balkam 

Rev.  Uriah  Balkam  was  born  in  Robbinston,  near  Calais,  in  Washington 
County,  Maine,  March  27,  1812.  He  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in 
1837,  and  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study  at  the  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary  which  he  completed  in  1840.  Soon  after  his  graduation  he  was 
settled  in  his  first  pastorate  in  Union,  Maine. 

In  1844  he  succeeded  Rev.  William  L.  Mather  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Parish  Church  of  Wiscasset.  He  remained  here  for  ten  years  during  which 
period  he  gave  much  time  to  educational  matters  when  they  were  passing 
through  the  interval  of  sectarian  jealousies  which  preceded  their  transition 
to  graded  schools. 

Subsequently  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Pine  Street  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  in  Lewiston,  which  he  filled  with  signal  ability  until 
October,  1870. 

In  1867,  Mr.  Balkam  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Bates 
College  j  and  at  the  Commencement  session  of  the  Trustees  of  Bates  Col¬ 
lege  in  1873,  Dr.  Balkam  was  elected  “Cobb  Professor  of  Logic  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Evidences.” 

On  Wednesday  morning,  March  4,  1874,  Rev.  Dr.  Balkam  started  from 
his  residence  at  Bates  Street,  Lewiston,  on  horseback  to  ride  to  Bates  College 
to  attend  a  recitation,  he  being  a  professor  in  that  institution.  The  horse 
reared  and  the  Doctor  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  striking  on  the  right  side 
of  his  face,  causing  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  killing  him  instantly. 

Martha,  wife  of  Uriah  Balkam,  died  June  17,  1849. 


Rev.  Josiah  Merrill 

Josiah  Merrill,  the  son  of  Rev.  Josiah  G.  and  Harriet  (Jones)  Merrill, 
was  born  at  Otisfield,  Maine,  January  31,  1819.  He  was  the  eighth  in 
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descent  from  Nathaniel  Merrill,  who  came  from  England  and  was  one  of 
the  original  settlers  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1635. 

His  father,  the  Rev.  Josiah  G.  Merrill,  was,  for  over  half  a  century,  a 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Church,  having  pastorates  at  Harpswell, 
Cape  Elizabeth,  Otisfield,  and  other  towns  in  Maine.  He  passed  many  years 
in  the  home  missionary  service,  involving  a  life  spent  for  the  most  part  on 
horseback  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Maine,  especially  in  Aroostook 
County. 

Josiah  Merrill  entered  Dartmouth  college  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  grad¬ 
uating  therefrom  in  1841,  after  which  time  he  pursued  his  studies  at  both 
the  Andover  and  Bangor  Theological  Seminaries,  with  intervals  spent  in 
teaching  school.  After  his  graduation  from  Bangor  he  preached  for  a  time 
at  Eastport,  Maine,  but  in  1848,  he  settled  in  his  first  regular  pastorate  at 
Hartford,  White  River  Village,  Vermont. 

In  August  of  that  year  he  married  Philomedia  Henrietta  Converse,  who 
became  in  its  full  sense  the  partner  of  his  life,  sharing  his  work  as  helper, 
comforter,  and  counsellor,  in  an  ideal  union. 

After  a  pastorate  of  eight  years  at  Hartford,  Mr.  Merrill  accepted  a  call 
to  the  First  Parish  Church  of  Wiscasset,  where  he  arrived  late  in  the  year 
1856,  entering  at  once  on  his  pastoral  duties.  Mrs.  Merrill  with  their  three 
children  joined  him  a  few  weeks  later  and  they  were  the  first  to  occupy  the 
newly  bought  Congregational  parsonage. 

Mr.  Merrill’s  pastorate  in  Wiscasset  lasted  about  seven  years,  during 
which  time  both  he  and  Mrs.  Merrill  won  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  parish¬ 
ioners  and  made  many  warm  friendships  which  lasted  through  all  of  their 
remaining  years. 

The  financial  troubles  incident  to  the  Civil  War,  with  the  increased  cost 
of  living  towards  its  close,  were  the  causes  chiefly  responsible  for  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  his  pastorate  at  Wiscasset  early  in  1864.  At  this  time  he  made 
his  home  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  for  many  subsequent  years.  There 
he  engaged  in  secular  work  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  educating  his 
children,  at  the  same  time  supplying  regularly  the  Congregational  Church 
at  South  Franklin,  in  the  same  state. 

Five  years  afterward,  in  November,  1869,  he  experienced  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  sorrow  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  When  his  children  had  finished  school 
and  college,  his  heart  turned  again  to  the  full  service  of  the  church,  and  he 
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resumed  regular  pastoral  work,  first  at  Dummerston,  Vermont,  and  later  at 
Troy,  New  Hampshire,  which  was  his  last  charge. 

Josiah  Merrill  died  in  March,  1894,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  Ida, 
leaving  a  sweet  memory  of  a  gentle  unselfish  nature,  and  a  life  devoted  to 
good  works.25 


Rev.  George  E.  Street 

George  Edward  Street,  the  son  of  Col.  Thaddeus  Street,  a  descendant  of 
Rev.  Nicholas  Street,  and  Martha  Davenport  Reynolds,  was  born  at  Chesh¬ 
ire,  Connecticut,  June  18,  1835.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
schools  and  academy  of  Cheshire,  preparing  there  for  Yale  College,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1858.  The  next  two  years  were  passed  in  teaching  in 
Stonington,  Connecticut,  after  which  he  entered  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary. 

Dr.  Street  came  to  Wiscasset,  where  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Parish  Congregational  Church,  April  6,  1864.  Doubtless  his  interest 
in  the  history  of  the  Maine  coast  dates  from  his  life  in  this  little  seaport. 
For  seven  years  he  rendered  devout  service  in  this  town,  where  his  exem¬ 
plary  character,  his  integrity  and  culture  won  for  him  many  friends  whose 
devotion  the  intervening  years  have  not  caused  to  wane.  His  fine  presence 
and  courtly  manner  gave  him  distinction  in  any  society,  and  his  natural 
sympathy  together  with  a  broad  horizon,  the  result  of  extensive  travels, 
developed  in  him  an  unusual  range  of  fellowship  with  all  classes. 

From  Wiscasset  Dr.  Street  was  called  to  Exeter,  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  was  installed,  March  30,  1871,  at  the  Second  Congregational 
Church.  After  a  pastorate  there  of  twenty-eight  years,  failing  health  forced 
him  to  retire.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  missions  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  served  as  a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Dr.  Street  was  also  indefatigable  in  his 
work  for  temperance,  and  from  him  came  the  impetus  which  finally  drove 
the  saloons  from  Exeter.  Many  of  his  memorial  and  historical  addresses 
have  been  published.  He  compiled  Mount  Desert,  A  History,  intending  to 
publish  it  in  1904  in  time  for  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  Cham¬ 
plain’s  discovery  of  the  island  in  1604,  but  illness  prevented,  and  the  book 
was  published  posthumously. 

25.  The  above  biography  was  written  by  his  son,  Henry  Merrill,  Esq. 
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Dr.  Street  married  Mary  Evarts  Anderson,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Ru¬ 
fus  Anderson,  who  was  for  more  than  a  century  the  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Of  the  four  children  born  to 
them,  two  daughters  died  in  childhood ;  a  son,  George,  was  later  in  business 
in  Boston,  and  the  surviving  daughter,  Helen,  married  Rev.  William  W. 
Ranney,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Rev.  George  Edward  Street  died  at  that  city  December  26,  1903,  and 
was  buried  at  Exeter,  where  he  had  so  long  tarried.20 

The  Vestry  and  the  Parsonage 

The  Congregational  vestry  was  built  in  1856.  It  is  still  standing  on  its 
original  site  on  the  eastern  side  of  Court  (now  Summer)  Street,  and  is  used 
for  parish  gatherings  and  parish  fairs. 

On  April  24,  1857,  Dr-  Kennedy  from  the  committee  appointed  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  house  for  a  parsonage  reported  “That  the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred 
dollars  has  been  raised  by  voluntary  subscription  from  Gentlemen  and  La¬ 
dies  in  the  Church  and  Parish— and  the  whole  amount  paid  to  the  commit¬ 
tee— and  that  they  have  purchased  of  Henry  Clark,  Esq.,  the  house  form¬ 
erly  owned  by  John  Brooks— for  the  sum  of  $1800  and  taken  his  deed  of 
warranty  of  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  First  Parish  of  Wiscasset. 

Voted— that  the  report  be  accepted  and  that  the  Clerk  (S.  P.  Baker)  cause 
the  deed  to  be  recorded  and  also  procure  insurance  on  the  house  in  the  name 
of  the  Parish.”27 

This  house,  which  stands  on  the  western  side  of  Summer  Street,  was  built 
by  Hon.  Silas  Lee  about  1806.  It  was,  at  one  time,  the  home  of  Franklin 
Tinkham.  The  house  has  a  well-finished  basement  with  dining  room  and 
kitchen  j  there  was  a  brick  oven  and  fire-place.  The  secret  stairway  leading 
from  the  basement  to  the  second  story  between  the  chimney  and  the  outer 
wall  has  been  removed.  With  minor  exceptions  this  house  still  used  as  the 
Congregational  parsonage  has  remained  unchanged. 

The  Congregational  Centennial 

The  centennial  celebration  of  the  Congregational  Church,  which  had  be¬ 
gun  as  the  east  precinct  of  Pownalborough,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  Au- 

26.  Biographical  sketch  taken  from  Wilbert  L.  Anderson,  Mount  Desert ,  A  History. 

27.  Taken  from  the  parish  book. 
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gust  6,  1873,  on  the  identical  spot  where  a  hundred  years  before  its  founders 
had  met  and  perfected  its  organization. 

Dr.  Sidney  Beaman  Cushman  presided  over  the  reunion.  The  invocation 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  Jotham  Sewall.  The  address  which  followed  by  the 
Rev.  Alpheus  Spring  Packard  of  Bowdoin  College,  son  of  the  second  pastor, 
and  himself  over  threescore  years  and  ten,  was  replete  with  reminiscences  of 
the  old  meeting-house  that  rose  like  a  great  barn,  at  the  head  of  the  village 
green,  until  it  was  crowned  with  a  steeple  in  1792.  His  brother,  Dr.  George 
Packard,  then  rector  of  an  Episcopal  Church  in  Massachusetts,  gave  his 
reminiscences  of  the  early  social  and  religious  organizations  here  and  men¬ 
tioned  many  of  the  families  who  were  then  represented  among  the  parish¬ 
ioners,  some  of  whom  were  the  Woods,  the  Boyds,  the  Youngs,  the  Stacys, 
the  Boyntons,  the  Cushmans,  the  Footes,  and  others. 

The  Rev.  Uriah  Balkam  and  Rev.  George  E.  Street,  both  former  pastors 
of  the  church,  spoke  eloquently  of  their  sojourn  here,  as  did  Mr.  C.  J. 
Spenceley  of  Boston,  a  former  attendant  of  the  church  and  a  member  of  its 
Sabbath  School,  who  recalled  incidents  connected  with  the  church  and  the 
faithful  service  of  its  supporters,  Deacon  Foote,  Deacon  Baker  and  Deacon 
Averill.  Capt.  Richard  H.  Tucker  made  a  brief  but  appropriate  address. 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Ryder,  the  accomplished  organist  of  Tremont  Temple, 
presided  at  the  organ.  A  noticeable  feature  of  this  service  was  the  closing 
hymn  written  for  the  occasion  by  Annette  Hubbard  Hobson,  a  daughter  of 
the  church. 

O  Thou!  before  whose  endless  days 
All  time  and  seasons  are  the  same, 

Help  us  aright  to  sound  Thy  praise, 

And  give  fit  glory  to  Thy  name. 

A  hundred  years  of  grace  and  love! 

How  great  the  sum,  how  small  our  worth ! 

Thy  church  in  grateful  wonder  bow’d 
Recounts  Thy  mercies  since  its  birth. 

May  this  Thy  plant  a  cent’ry  old, 

Blossom  to-day  in  praises  sweet ; 

Our  hearts  uplifted  to  Thy  throne, 

Lay  the  rich  garland  at  Thy  feet. 

The  church  was  tastefully  decorated  with  evergreens  and  oak  leaves,  and, 
more  appropriate  than  any  other  adornment,  was  a  century  plant  loaned  by 
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Mrs.  Alexander  Johnston.  Within  a  green  arch  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit 
were  the  names  of  the  several  pastors  of  the  church  arranged  as  follows: 


Moore 

Bradford 

Hooker 

Packard 

White 

1 7  73 

Mather 

Balkam 

Merrill 

Street 

^73 

Bolster 

More  than  three  hundred  persons  were  present  at  the  celebration.  The 
flag  of  the  nation  floated  from  flag-staff  and  mast-head  on  shore  and  at  the 
wharves.  It  floated  from  the  peak  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Tallapoosa ,  at  her 
moorings  in  the  bay,  and  bearing  also  the  pennant  of  Commodore  Rogers, 
who  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Surgeon-General  Palmer,  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  government  were  on  board.  All  of  the  ship’s  company 
were  invited  to  the  festivities  of  the  occasion  — for  a  dinner  supplemented 
the  religious  exercises  and  Commodore  Rogers,  Professor  Nash  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Brown  attended. 


Restoration 

During  the  present  century  many  changes  have  occurred,  the  most  de¬ 
plorable  of  which  was  the  complete  destruction  of  the  church  by  fire  on  the 
night  of  December  21,  1907,  and  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  Paul  Revere 
bell. 

Soon  after  this  disaster  a  committee  was  appointed  to  collect  funds  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  church  on  the  same  site  as  the  former  churches,  and 
that  committee  consisted  of  Frederick  Wood  Sewall,  Richard  H.  T.  Taylor, 
and  Charles  E.  Knight. 

So  successful  were  their  efforts  that  the  new  church,  the  third  to  occupy 
that  site  on  the  crest  of  Meeting-house  Hill,  was  dedicated  July  27,  1909, 
with  fitting  ceremony  and  free  from  debt. 

The  style  of  the  last  church  resembled  that  of  its  immediate  predecessor, 
save  that  its  architects,28  John  Howard  Stevens  and  John  Calvin  Stevens  of 
Portland,  modified  the  pointed  windows,  which  leaned  towards  Gothic  ar¬ 
chitecture,  to  round  head  windows  in  order  to  keep  the  design  more  purely 
Colonial. 

28.  This  church  was  designed  in  1908  and  its  contractor  was  Mr.  A.  F.  Warren. 
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A  manual  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Wiscasset  was  arranged 
by  Rev.  Albert  K.  Baldwin,  October  i,  1909.  Each  Congregational  Church 
being  free  to  choose  its  own  creed,  and  each  member  being  allowed  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  interpreting  that  creed  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con¬ 
science,  this  revision  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  giving  greater  uniform¬ 
ity  to  its  meaning.  The  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Covenant  and  the  By-Laws, 
all  at  this  time  underwent  revision,  and  had  been  adopted  by  the  church, 
September  13,  1909.  Until  that  date  the  original  covenant  had  been  con¬ 
tinually  in  use. 

The  sesquicentennial  of  the  founding  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Wiscasset  was  celebrated  August  23,  1923. 

This  society  which  originally  was  the  east  precinct  of  Pownalborough, 
then  the  east  parish  of  Pownalborough  5  later  the  first  parish  of  Wiscasset 
was  incorporated  August  20,  1931,  as  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Wiscasset,  by  which  official  title  it  is  now  known. 

The  following  interesting  document  was  found  by  workmen  in  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone  of  the  First  Parish  Church  (August  24,  1908)  after  that  church 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  nine  months  previously.  While  repairing  the 
foundation  before  erecting  on  that  site  a  new  church,  they  discovered  a 
sealed  bottle  containing  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Daily  Express ,  June  7,  1839, 
published  by  Townsend  and  Brooks;  a  copy  of  the  Independent  Chronicle  and 
Boston  Patriot ,  June  26,  1839,  edited  by  Nathan  Hale;  a  written  list  of 
thirty-six  “young  men  in  Wiscasset,  1839,  unmarried  between  the  ages  of 
1 8  and  thirty,”  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  and  the  pen  with 
which  it  was  written. 

TOWN  OF  WISCASSET. 

July  2d  A  D  1939. 

Greeting: 

This  bottle  with  its  contents  was  deposited  this  day,  in  the  North  East  corner  of  the 
foundation  of  the  new  church,  belonging  to  the  first  Parish  &  contains  two  newspapers, 
this  note  and  the  pen  with  which  it  was  written.  In  a  southwest  direction,  5  (five)  feet 
distant  from  this  bottle  is  another,  containing  fruit  which  was  gathered  yesterday 
(July  1st)  by  me. 

The  foundation  was  laid  between  the  25  th  of  June  and  the  4th  of  July  by  Messrs. 
David  &  George  Dodge  assisted  by  their  Father  Thomas  Dodge.  The  building  will  be 
completed  next  November,  by  a  Mr.  Melcher  of  Brunswick  who  contracts  to  build 
the  same  for  $5,500  or  thereabouts. 

Our  village  contains  at  present  about  3,000  Inhabitants.  There  are  three  Meeting 
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Houses,  i  Court  House,  Town  House,  I  Bank,  Poor  House  and  Jail.  Five  ships,  I 
Barque  &  about  15  Brigs  and  Schooners  are  owned  here.  There  are  two  Steam  Saw 
Mills  in  active  operation  &  1  Foundry.  We  are  1  day  in  getting  news  from  Boston  3 
from  New  York  &  12  from  Savannah  (Geo.) 

The  Atlantic  steamers  have  been  in  operation  about  16  months  running  from 
Liverpool  &  Bristol  (Eng.)  to  N.  York.  Average  passage  out  of  N.  York  16^2  days 
home  13  days.  The  cultivation  of  silk  begins  to  attract  attention.  Thousands  have  al¬ 
ready  embarked  in  it  but  many  doubt.  Things  look  squally  beyond  the  sea;  in  Europe, 
Asia  &  India.  Spain  is  torn  with  civil  dissensions  as  also  the  South  American  Republics. 

The  astonishing  changes  that  have  taken  place  within  a  century,  yea,  within  even 
my  own  recollection,  have  induced  me  to  make  these  few  remarks,  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  difference  between  your  time  and  the  present. 

It  is  a  solemn  thought  that  I  write  to  a  generation  yet  unborn :  that  when  your  eyes 
see  this,  mine  eyes  will  be  closed  forever;  the  heart  that  now  beats  will  then  be  still:  the 
hand  that  now  writes  will  be  turned  to  dust,  &  the  mind  that  now  animates  this  perish¬ 
able  frame  will  have  gone  to  God  who  gave  it,  &  naught  will  remain,  save  this  scroll 
perchance,  to  tell  that  I  have  lived  and  died.  There  is  truly  much  food  for  reflection 
here. 

God  bless  you,  all.  Farewell.  Alexander  Johnston  Jr. 

Born  Dec.  20th,  1815. 

Aet.  23  yrs.  6  months. 

Following  the  direction  contained  in  the  letter  further  excavations  were 
made  and  a  bottle  containing  fruit  was  found. 

TO  THE  NINE  O’CLOCK  BELL  OF  WISC ASSET 

by  Augusta  Moore. 

Ring  on,  O  Bell! 

Ring  out  thy  music  from  thy  slender  tower, 

Nor  cease  till  fair  Wiscasset’s  homes  lie  low. 

The  tide  of  time  rolls  on  with  waves  of  years 
And  thou  amid  that  sea  hast  bravely  rung 
One  century  in  and  out. 

Bell-Bird,  ring  on, 

Over  life’s  tossing,  changeful,  treacherous  sea. 

I  never  heard  another  voice  so  sweet 
From  any  brazen  throat— It  charms  the  air. 

Sweet!  sweet!  O  sweet  as  blessed  Memory; 

Dear  Evening  Voice,  with  power  to  call  again 
The  vanished  past,  and  bid  our  dead  return. 
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In  thee  we  hear  again  our  fathers  speak, 

“The  bell  is  ringing;  children  run  to  bed.” 

We  see  the  mother’s  smile;  the  children  turn 
Reluctant  from  the  blazing  fire,  and  file 
Slowly  away  to  downy  bed  and  sleep. 

In  the  calm  moonlight  youths  and  maidens  walk— 

And  can  it  be  that  they  are  now  but  dust? 

That  those  bright  faces  and  quick,  graceful  forms, 

All  unforgotten,  so  alive  to  thought, 

Are  covered  deep  away  from  mortal  sight? 

I  speak  their  names,  once  more— but  none  replies, 

Dull  is  the  ear  of  death;  its  heart  is  cold. 

In  the  calm  moonlight  they  but  seem  to  walk, 

Talking  sweet  nonsense  as  they  talked  of  yore, 

Till  rings  the  bell;  whereat  their  rapid  feet, 

Taught  to  obey  that  call  set  out  for  home. 

Thou  singer  of  the  Past!  thou  storied  Bell! 

Saluting  graciously  the  ear  and  heart; 

Dear  Link  of  Memory,  connecting  close 
The  days  long  vanished  with  the  days  that  are, 

Ring  to  us  rightly,  till  we  seek  our  bed. 

Wiscasset’s  minstrel,  spirit,  Evening  Bell. 

Revered  admonisher,  and  life-long  love, 

The  curfew  of  our  fathers;  (They  perchance 
Love  thee  and  hear  thee  still— Heaven  is  not  far) 

Should’st  thou  be  silent?  No!  perish  the  thought! 

Take  not  away  the  melody  of  night. 

Ring  on,  ring  on,  O  Bell! 

In  1815,  there  is  a  friendly  testimony  of  five  Malays  by  Rev.  Hezekiah 
Packard,  regarding  a  family  “providentially  cast  among  us.” 


Foreign  Missionaries 

Among  the  women  who  have  gone  to  the  foreign  field  are  Sarah  Spring 
Cushman  who  married  Sendol  B.  Munger  and  went  to  the  Marathi  Mission 
in  India  in  18625  Isabella  Coffin  Baker  who  went  to  Oroomiah,  Persia  j 
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Martha  Grover  who  went  to  Bombay,  India,  with  her  husband,  Jewell  B. 
Knight  j  Lena  Mae  Dickinson,  daughter  of  John  Dickinson,  who  went  to 
Constantinople  j  Edith  Boynton,  the  daughter  of  John  Henry  Boynton,  who 
went  to  China  j  and  Ruth  Bailey  Skofield,  who  went  to  Palawan  Island  in 
the  Philippines  j  and  Annie  Woodman  Stocking,  who  went  to  Persia. 

Sarah  Spring  Cushman,  the  daughter  of  Kenelm  and  Hannah  (Boynton) 
Cushman,  was  born  in  Wiscasset,  June  8,  1813.  She  professed  religion  in 
1835.  She  married  first  John  Paul  of  Bath,  Maine,  and  after  his  death  she 
married,  in  1862,  Sendol  Barnes  Munger,29  who  was  a  missionary  to  India. 
They  were  sent  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  the  Marathi 
Mission  at  Bombay,  India,  and  they  embarked  at  Boston,  October  29,  1862. 
They  returned  to  the  United  States  September  24,  1868.  She  died  at  Dor¬ 
chester,  Massachusetts,  February  23,  1892,  where  she  had  been  for  some 
time  interested  in  City  Missionary  work.  She  was  buried  in  Wakefield. 

Isabella  Coffin  Baker,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Peters  Baker  and  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Sewalls,  Greenleafs,  and  Parsons,  was  born  July  1,  1848. 
She  was  converted  by  Rev.  George  Street  and  went  as  a  missionary  to  Oroo- 
miah,  Persia,  in  1872  and  the  following  year  she  married  Rev.  William 
Redfield  Stocking  at  Casa  Guidi,  the  home  of  the  Brownings  in  Florence. 
Together  they  continued  their  missionary  work  until  1879  when  they  re¬ 
turned  to  America. 

Her  pastor  said  that  “The  symmetry  of  her  character  came  not  by  acci¬ 
dent.”  Piety  was  the  watchword  of  the  Baker  family  and  in  her  parents  she 
had  notable  examples  of  religious  spirit  and  the  highest  standard. 

She  died  August  17,  1890,  at  Williamstown,  Massachusetts. 

29.  Sendol  Barnes  Munger  was  born  in  Fairhaven,  Vermont,  October  5,  1802.  He  professed  reli¬ 
gion  at  Shoreham,  1821;  graduated  from  Middlebury  College,  1828;  Andover  Seminary,  1833; 
ordained  Bristol,  Vermont,  February  12,  1834.  Married  (1)  Maria  S.  Andrews,  1834;  together 
they  embarked  at  Boston,  May  21,  1834.  Arrived  at  Bombay,  September  tenth,  of  that  year.  Sta¬ 
tioned  at  Jalna,  1837.  Visited  United  States  and  arrived  at  Salem,  June,  1842,  re-embarked  at  Bos¬ 
ton  January  3,  1846,  when  he  was  stationed  at  Ahmednagar.  Mrs.  Munger  died  on  the  passage  out, 
March  12,  1846.  Stationed  at  Bhingar  October,  1848,  and  visited  the  United  States  in  1853.  He 
married  (2)  Mary  E.  Ely  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  They  embarked  at  New  York  September  6,  1854; 
arrived  at  Ahmednagar  with  the  deputation,  Dr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Thompson,  November  17, 
1854.  Stationed  at  Satara,  1855;  his  second  wife  died  June  3,  1856;  he  revisited  the  United  States 
August  28,  i860  at  which  time  he  married  his  third  wife,  Sarah  Spring  Cushman,  the  widow  of 
John  Paul,  who  embarked  with  him  at  Boston,  October  29,  1862;  arrived  at  Bombay  March  3, 
1863.  At  Satara  again  until  1866;  then  at  Bombay;  he  died  at  Bombay,  July  23,  1868.  His  third 
wife  survived  him. 
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Miss  Annie  Woodman  Stocking,  daughter  of  Rev.  William  R.  Stocking 
and  Isabella  Coffin  Baker,  left  Williamstown  for  Teheran  in  the  summer 
of  1906  as  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board.  Her  mother  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  missionary  work  when  she  met  and  married  Mr.  Stocking.  Shortly 
before  her  death  she  expressed  a  wish  that  one  of  her  children  might  take 
up  and  carry  on  the  work  which  failing  health  denied  her.  Her  youngest 
daughter,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College  in  1902,  was  the  one  to  fulfill 
her  mother’s  cherished  ambition. 

In  becoming  a  missionary  Annie  Woodman  Stocking  followed  not  only 
in  the  footsteps  of  her  mother,  but  along  the  pilgrimage  of  her  father  and 
grandfather  as  well,  for  their  lives,  too,  had  been  devoted  to  work  in  the 
foreign  field. 

Martha  Grover,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza  Grover,  was  born  at 
Birch  Point  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  of  Wiscasset.  In  August,  1901, 
she  married  Jewell  B.  Knight,  who  had  received  a  special  appointment  by 
the  American  Board  of  Missions  to  make  a  study  of  famine  conditions  in 
India  and  the  best  means  of  preventing  them.  Funds  to  finance  this  project 
had  been  given  the  Board  for  this  particular  work  by  a  donor  who  died 
eighteen  months  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knight  had  arrived  in  Bombay,  but 
whose  heirs  did  not  see  fit  to  continue  the  undertaking.  Meanwhile,  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Indian  Government  had  inspected  the  work  and  when  the  origi¬ 
nal  funds  were  exhausted,  the  Knights  left  the  Mission  and  took  up  a  simi¬ 
lar  line  of  work  under  the  government  of  Bombay.  Later  Jewell  B.  Knight 
was  appointed  President  of  one  of  the  government  colleges,  in  which  serv¬ 
ice  he  remained  until  1924,  when,  having  reached  the  age  fixed  by  the  regu¬ 
lations  for  retirement  from  Indian  Government  Service,  they  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  are  now  living  in  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts. 

Lena  Mae  Dickinson,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (McKown) 
Dickinson,  was  born  in  Wiscasset,  June  12,  1880.  She  was  received  into  the 
First  Parish  Church  (Congregational)  of  this  town  in  1909.  Ten  years 
later,  August,  1919,  she  was  sent  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  to  Stambul  to  teach  in  the  Gedik  Pasha  School.  Her  work  in  this  school 
was  inter-denominational  among  the  Turks,  Armenians  and  others,  for  this 
cosmopolitan  city  of  minarets  and  domes  is  not  only  the  seat  of  the  Patri¬ 
arch,  who  is  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  in  part  the  temporal,  head  of  the  Greek 
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subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  but  it  is  likewise  the  residence  of  an  Arme¬ 
nian  Patriarch,  and  there  are  several  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  places 
of  worship,  besides  its  three  hundred  mosques. 

The  charities  of  Constantinople  include  imarets  where  food  is  distributed 
to  the  poor,  with  hospitals  and  lazzaretti  for  the  sick  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe. 

Lena  Dickinson  remained  there  for  three  years  when  she  came  home  on  a 
furlough  in  1922.  Owing  to  the  impaired  condition  of  her  health,  her  fam¬ 
ily  refused  to  give  their  consent  to  further  missionary  work,  so  she  never 
returned  to  the  Golden  Horn.  She  died  in  Wiscasset,  August  16,  1926. 

Edith  C.  Boynton,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  B.  A.  1906,  is  the  daughter  of 
John  Henry  Boynton  of  the  Birch  Point  family  of  that  name. 

She  went  to  Amoy,  China,  December,  1915,  under  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  and  returned  on  a  furlough  in  1922.  She  was  in  Peking,  China, 
as  registrar  and  treasurer  of  Yenching  College  for  Women,  affiliated  with 
Yenching  University  (a  union  Mission  university  for  Chinese)  for  three 
years  and  a  half,  beginning  January,  1926. 

She  was  librarian  of  the  College  of  Chinese  Studies  in  Peking,  a  school 
for  foreigners  wishing  to  study  the  language  and  culture  of  China,  for 
three  years,  1929-1932.  She  was  in  Peking  when  the  various  warlords  took 
over  and  left,  until  the  Nationalists,  still  in  control,  came  in. 

Several  years  ago  Miss  Boynton  bought  a  Chinese  “daughter”  from  her 
father,  when  the  child  was  but  twelve  years  old,  for  $80  in  local  currency. 
The  parent  wanted  money  wherewith  to  obtain  another  wife,  his  first  one 
having  died.  The  girl,  Sun-an,  is  now  a  trained  nurse  and  working  in  an 
Amoy  hospital. 

Among  Miss  Boynton’s  many  exciting  experiences  in  China  occurred  a 
thrilling  adventure  when  she  was  leaving  that  country  in  the  fall  of  1932. 
The  vessel,  the  Helikon ,  on  which  she  embarked  from  Hongkong  to  Saigon, 
being  about  six  hours  out  of  the  former  port,  was  seized  by  Chinese  pirates 
who  had  shipped  on  the  Helikon  as  passengers. 

There  were  on  board  some  rich  native  merchants  whom  these  pirates  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  kidnap,  and  on  taking  control  of  the  ship,  headed  her  northward 
towards  their  lair  near  the  Hie-che-chin  Bay.  Two  of  the  Chinese  merchants 
jumped  overboard  and  drowned  themselves  rather  than  submit  to  the  pros¬ 
pective  torture  by  their  countrymen  and  impoverish  their  families  through 
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ransom  demands.  After  the  remaining  Chinese  had  been  taken  off  in  a  sam¬ 
pan,  the  pirates  abandoned  the  vessel,  which  under  its  original  crew  pro¬ 
ceeded,  after  a  further  delay  by  a  typhoon,  on  its  way  to  Saigon  in  safety. 

All  of  the  English  and  American  passengers  had  been  subjected  to  search, 
but  owing  to  the  proximity  of  a  British  gunboat,  then  doing  patrol  duty  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Yangstze,  they  were  allowed  to  go  without  further  moles¬ 
tation. 

Arrived  at  Saigon,  Miss  Boynton  went  overland  to  Angkor  and  Bangkok, 
thence  to  India  and  homeward. 

Ruth  Dunwoody  Bailey,  daughter  of  Dr.  Bernard  Andrew  and  Louise 
Isabel  (Dunwoody)  Bailey,  was  born  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  in  1898. 
She  graduated  from  Simmons  College,  Boston,  in  1920.  She  professed  re¬ 
ligion  in  1921  (being  a  convert  of  Lawrence  B.  Greenwood),  at  Wiscasset. 
The  following  year  she  went  to  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  in  Chicago.  On 
September  10,  1924,  Ruth  Dunwoody  Bailey  married  Ellis  P.  Skofield  of 
Portland,  Maine. 

In  March,  1929,  they  went  together  to  Manila  and  other  places  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  a  year,  after  which  they  returned  to  the  United 
States.  In  1932,  the  Association  of  Baptists  for  Evangelism  in  the  Orient, 
purchased  the  Japanese  ship,  Fukuin  (in  Japanese  this  word  signifies  “good 
news,”  i.  e.  “glad  tidings”)  and  sent  them  to  Palawan  Island  and  the  Sulu 
Sea  to  carry  the  Gospel  message  to  places  where  it  had  never  before  pene¬ 
trated.  The  Fukuin ,  in  charge  of  Captain  Bickels,  had  been  previously  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Baptists,  spreading  the  Gospel  along  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  civilized  Filipinos  are  Roman  Catholics,  some 
of  the  advanced  thinkers  are  showing  a  marked  preference  for  other  forms 
of  Christianity.  In  the  southwestern  group,  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  Mohammedans.  There  the  presence  of  polygamy  and  a  mild 
form  of  slavery  are  two  of  the  problems  with  which  the  missionaries  have 
to  cope. 

Among  the  many  who  have  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Skofields  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Dian-dian  of  Sulu,  the  sister  of 
the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  who  spent  three  days  with  them  on  board  of  the  Fukuin. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Skofield  have  three  children  all  of  whom  were  born  in 
the  United  States. 
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The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Wiscasset 

A  conference  of  Methodist  ministers  of  New  England  was  held  at  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  in  September,  1793,  at  which  eight  clergymen  were  present, 
among  whom  was  Jesse  Lee,  who  came  from  Virginia  to  Boston  and  intro¬ 
duced  Methodism  into  the  District  of  Maine.  He  entered  at  once  upon  his 
duties  and  traveling  on  horseback,  preached  at  different  places  along  his 
route.30  He  carried  a  Bible  and  hymn  book  in  his  saddle-bags  along  with  his 
personal  necessities.  Although  his  eloquent  sermons  and  melodious  choral 
singing  drew  crowds  as  he  preached  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  there  was 
nothing  of  Methodism  worthy  of  note  in  Wiscasset  until  1818,  when  a  class 
was  formed  by  a  few  earnest  members  who  then  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
lasting  society. 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  class  was  formed  in  this  town,  the  doctrines  of 
Wesley  and  Calvin  were  hotly  contested  and  convictions  were  tenaciously  if 
not  acrimoniously  held.  Congregationalism,  both  here  and  in  the  west  par¬ 
ish,  was  slipping,  and  the  adherents  of  John  Wesley  were  gaining  ground. 

Several  of  the  members  of  the  First  Parish  Church  of  Wiscasset  who  had 
strayed  from  the  fold  had  already  identified  themselves  with  other  denom¬ 
inations,  and  a  number  of  them  joined  either  the  Methodist  or  Baptist 
churches,  both  of  which  societies  were  then  being  formed. 

The  beginning  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Wiscasset  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  original  church  records  as  follows: 

About  the  year  1818  a  few  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church  moved  into  Wiscasset 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  prosperous  society  in  prayers  and  tears.  But  few  additions 
were  made  to  their  number  for  several  years.  Still  they  persevered  in  their  religious 
duties  with  primitive  zeal,  uniformly  observing  the  peculiar  usages  of  the  church,  as  far 
as  their  situation  would  admit  of  it. 

Among  the  early  additions  made  to  this,  these  obscure  and  despised  company  of 
Spiritual  Christians,  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Moses  Donnell.  “The  Lord 
of  the  harvest”  early  filled  him  with  “faith  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost”,  and  thrust  him 

into  His  vineyard . In  1826  he  was  Licensed  a  Local  Preacher,  and  was  after  this, 

an  honored  instrument  of  great  good  to  this  yet  feeble  society . 

In  1828  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  extensive  revivals  of  Religion  took  place  here 
ever  known  in  this  section;  in  fact  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  has  been  one  in 
New  England  of  greater  spirituality  since  the  first  organization  of  the  Church  on  the 

30.  It  was  said  that  “Methodism  came  to  Maine  on  horseback,  brought  hither  by  a  250  pound 
purveyor,”  for  Jesse  Lee  was  a  ponderous  man. 
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soil  of  the  Puritans.  Before  it  commenced  this  little  society  of  the  Apostolic  stamp,  like 
those  Deciples  who  “waited  for  the  promise  of  the  Father”  continued  long  in  fervent 
prayer  for  the  “Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  God  heard  their  prayer;  and  in  their 
little  social  meetings  this  great  work  commenced,  and  Brother  Donnell  though  con¬ 
stitutionally  a  very  diffident  man  and  without  much  school  education,  labored  very  effi¬ 
ciently  in  the  village.  In  connection  with  him  Rev.  David  Young  and  his  brother  John 
were  very  useful  in  promoting  this  work  of  God.  Rev.  Mr.  Drew  of  Skowhegan,  a 
local  preacher  and  full  of  zeal,  likewise,  did  efficient  service  in  this  revival.  These  serv¬ 
ants  of  God,  were  the  principal  agents  in  promoting  this  work  of  Grace,  though  many 
others  were  likewise  honored.  They  spake  with  authority  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit; 
and  by  the  Grace  of  God  they  silenced  the  Scoffers,  who,  at  first,  went  to  ridicule 
them.  The  Bible  truths  they  preached,  the  spiritual  exhortations  they  gave,  the  faith¬ 
ful  warnings  they  fearlessly  uttered,  and  the  fervent  prayers  they  offered  were  so  un¬ 
like  anything  the  people  here  had  ever  heard,  and  were  so  attended  to  their  hearts  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  the  entire  place  was  sensibly  shaken  with  the  power  of  God.  The 
voices  of  old  and  young,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  saint  and  sinner  all  mingled  at  times,  in 
the  cry  for  mercy,  and  many  were  brought  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  marvelous  light 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  Great  Revival  of  this  town  in  which  all  of  the  churches  joined  seems 
rather  to  have  had  the  effect  of  dividing  than  uniting  them  after  the  emo¬ 
tional  agitation  subsided. 

The  Methodist  meeting-house  was  enlarged  in  1858,  at  which  time  the 
belfry  was  added,  made  from  a  design  by  Alexander  Johnston,  Esq.  Under 
the  date  of  February  19,  1877,  in  his  diary  we  find  “New  Methodist  bell 
was  placed  in  the  tower  today.  Pealed  its  first  note  at  3  hr.  10  m.  P.  M.”  It 
is  made  of  steel  and  weighs  thirteen  hundred  pounds. 

In  1907  Capt.  William  Henry  Clark,  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  presented  the 
town  of  Wiscasset,  his  birthplace  and  lifelong  home,  a  clock  which  was 
placed  in  the  bell  tower  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  Baptist  Church 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  is  probable  that  the 
Episcopal  denomination  was  the  largest  one  in  the  state.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later,  in  1832,  the  church  census  showed  that  the  Calvinist  Bap¬ 
tists  were  the  most  numerous  denomination  in  the  United  States.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  ministers  then  belonging  to  that  sect  was  2,914. 

The  Baptists  began  their  work  in  Maine  as  early  as  1682,  when  William 
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Screven,  an  Englishman,  was  ordained  in  Boston,  and  went  to  Kittery, 
where  he  attempted  to  organize  a  church.  Being  an  upright  man,  a  talented 
and  eloquent  preacher,  he  made  many  converts  whom  he  baptized  by  im¬ 
mersion.  As  the  movement  grew  he  was  summoned  before  the  magistrates 
and  charged  with  preaching  without  proper  authority.  He  was  fined  £10 
and  forbidden  to  preach  or  hold  religious  services.  Notwithstanding  this 
mandate  of  temporal  power,  Mr.  Screven  established  a  church  of  eight 
members  and  with  them  emigrated  to  the  Cooper  River,  near  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  September,  1682.  As  far  as  is  known  this  is  the  one  in¬ 
stance  of  religious  intolerance  attributable  to  the  government  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Maine.31 

A  century  later  Hezekiah  Smith  founded  the  first  Baptist  Church  in 
Maine  and  organized  churches  in  Gorham  and  Berwick.  An  association  of 
churches  was  formed  in  Bowdoinham  in  1787,  and  a  college  established  in 
Waterville  in  1820.  There  are  now  four  Baptist  preparatory  schools,  Hebron, 
Coburn,  Higgins  and  Ricker.  The  Baptist  and  Freewill  Baptist  churches 
were  united,  and  became  one  church  in  1915,  under  the  presidency  of  Gov. 
Carl  E.  Milliken,  himself  a  member  of  the  Free  Baptist  Church.  They  have 
33,647  members  and  400  churches.32 

The  advent  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Wiscasset  occurred  at  the  time 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  First  Parish  Church,  when  the  reunion  of  the 
First  and  Second  Religious  Societies  was  attempted.  Some  of  the  irrecon- 
cilables  joined  the  Calvinists,  who  for  a  time  formed  a  strong  body  in  this 
locality. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  first  and  only  Baptist  Church  in  Wiscasset  was 
laid  June  3,  1822.  The  church  building  was  raised  June  fourth  and  fifth: 
it  was  dedicated  March  20,  18 23. 33 

This  church,  according  to  its  early  records,  was  called  the  Calvinistic  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  of  Christ  in  Wiscasset.  Its  records  show  furthermore  that  “The 
preaching  under  which  this  church  was  gathered  commenced  statedly  in  this 
town  on  the  first  Lord’s  Day  of  February,  1821.  The  last  Lord’s  Day  in 
April  the  first  candidates  were  baptised.” 

31.  Williamson ,  I,  570. 

The  parish  of  Prince  George,  Winyah  (Georgetown,  South  Carolina),  is  the  outgrowth  of  St. 
James,  Santee.  The  land  on  which  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Georgetown  stands  was  donated  by 
Rev.  William  Screven,  the  first  Baptist  minister  to  go  to  South  Carolina. 

32.  The  Maine  Book,  p.  195. 

33.  Diary  of  William  Greenleaf. 
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The  church  was  formed  by  Adam  Wilson  and  organized  by  Elder 
Houghton  and  Elder  Pilsbury.  The  first  sermon  was  preached  by  Elder 
Silas  Stearns  of  Bath.  Among  the  pastors  were:  Adam  Wilson,  William 
Morse,  John  M.  Bailey,  W.  Glover,  Abiel  Wood,  J.  C.  Morrill,  David 
Nutter.  The  clerks  were  William  Greenleaf,  George  Augustus  Starr,  T.  B. 
Robinson,  Thomas  Brintnall,  Abiel  Wood,  Jr.,  Zenas  Hall,  J.  C.  Morrill, 
who  was  assistant  clerk,  and  William  Beals. 

Among  the  few  entries  made  during  the  short  period  of  its  existence  we 
find  the  following: 

July  ioth,  1824.— Received  Mrs.  Mary  Scott  as  a  member  of  this  church. 

October  15  .—Nancy  Chaney  was  bubtised  and  added  to  this  church. 

Jan.  24,  1841  .—Eliza  Wood  was  detained  by  her  guardian  from  embracing 

baptism  on  account  of  the  cold. 

The  first  Sabbath  School  in  town  was  started  by  Catherine  Light  and 
Mary  Scott  (Polly  Thaxter)  in  the  house  on  Middle  Street  now  owned  by 
William  Southard.34 

Heterodoxy  appears  to  have  arisen  and  threatened  the  Baptist  Church, 
for  we  find  under  the  date  of  July  31,  1841— “Met  at  the  vestry  and  voted 
that  Brethren,  J.  C.  Morrill,  William  H.  Holmes,  William  Greenleaf  and 
William  Bragdon  be  a  Committee  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Faith  and  Cove¬ 
nant  of  this  Church  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.”  This  was  done  and  ten 
Articles  of  the  Faith  appear  followed  by  the  Covenant.  It  was  also  “Voted 
—As  a  rule  of  the  Church,  that  the  use  of  Ardent  Spirit  as  a  beverage  is 
inconsistent  with  a  public  profession  of  the  Christian  Religion.”  This  re¬ 
vision  seems  to  have  been,  however,  a  superfluous  attempt  at  reconciliation, 
for  it  failed  to  quell  the  dissension  which  was  at  that  time  agitating  the 
Antipasdobaptists  of  Wiscasset,  and  after  a  brief  but  perturbed  period  of 
existence  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  free  grace  was  no  more  heard 
from  its  pulpit. 

The  Calvinist  Baptist  Church  closed  its  doors  in  the  month  of  June  in 
the  year  1843.  Many  of  its  members  had  already  united  with  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  or  First  Parish  Church  of  Wiscasset,  while  others  joined  their  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  Freewill  denomination  just  across  the  town  line  in  Woolwich, 
which  church  had  been  founded  sixty-two  years  previously,  by  Rev.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Randall. 

34.  Statement  of  Mary  Catherine  Boyd,  the  daughter  of  Catherine  Light. 
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St.  Philip’s  Episcopal  Church 

The  original  settlers  in  New  England,  particularly  those  who  founded 
the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  colonies,  were  those  who  had  refused  to 
conform  to  the  rites  and  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England.  These  dissenters 
very  naturally  chose  for  their  sanctuaries  a  form  of  worship  which  differed 
materially  from  that  of  the  Anglican  Catholic  Church. 

Between  the  years  1760  and  1770,  a  church  building  was  erected  by  pub¬ 
lic  subscription,  raised  principally  among  the  loyalist  faction  of  the  Proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Kennebec  Purchase.  This  was  St.  John’s,  the  first  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Province  of  Maine.  Another  Episcopal  Church  was  erected 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Kennebec,  four  miles  below  Hallowell,  which 
was  called  St.  Ann’s  Church.  This  edifice  was  burned  shortly  afterward  by 
an  insane  man,  Henry  MacFarland. 

Pownalborough  was  then  in  the  diocese  of  London  and  so  remained  for 
twenty-four  years,  until  Bishop  Samuel  Seabury,  the  first  Episcopal  Bishop 
in  the  United  States  was  consecrated  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  November  14, 
1784. 

We  have  seen  that  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey,  who  had  originally  been  a  Congre¬ 
gationalism  changed  his  convictions  and  espoused  the  Episcopal  creed.  After 
graduating  from  Harvard  College,  to  take  Holy  Orders,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  go  to  London  for  ordination,  and  after  walking  from  Gloucester 
to  Boston,  he  sailed  for  England  on  January  10,  1760.  While  in  London  he 
must  have  seen  and  enjoyed  much  that  was  unlike  his  New  England  train¬ 
ing  and  environment.  He  dined  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  at  Fulham,  in 
what  seemed  to  him  a  state  of  great  magnificence.  He  says:  “We  had  ten 
servants  to  attend  us,  and  were  served  with  twenty-four  different  dishes, 
dressed  in  such  an  elegant  manner,  that  many  of  us  could  scarce  eat  a 
mouthful.  The  drinking  vessels  were  either  of  glass  or  solid  gold.” 

On  March  16,  1760,  he  was  ordained  priest  and  from  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don  received  authorization  to  officiate  as  priest  in  New  England,  and  we 
find  that  upon  this  parchment  was  affixed  a  stamp,  five  shillings  three  times, 
which  elicited  the  comment  from  Mr.  Bailey,  “that  everything,  even  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy,  had  a  price.” 

After  the  completion  of  his  ordination  he  sailed  home  and  reached 
Pownalborough,  July  1,  1760,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  incorpora- 
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tion  of  the  town.  The  people  of  Pownalborough  had  looked  forward  with 
eager  anticipation  to  the  coming  of  Mr.  Bailey,  for  they  had  heard  of  him 
as  “a  person  of  exceptional  morals,  prudent,  grave  and  uncorrupt  in  regard 
to  the  Christian  Faith.”  They  made  pledges,  as  ample  as  their  means  would 
allow,  up  to  twenty  pounds  per  annum.  Then  we  find  the  missionary  priest 
installed  in  a  log  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Eastern  River,  surrounded  by 
his  garden  in  which  he  took  such  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  rare  plants. 
Being  a  Loyalist  he  was  so  persecuted  during  the  tempestuous  years  of  the 
Revolution  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  started  on 
his  voyage  from  Pownalborough  to  Halifax,  June  7,  1779.35 

There  was  a  long  period  after  the  Church  of  England  closed  its  doors 
when  the  people  of  Pownalborough  had  no  religious  services,  although 
visiting  clergymen  of  different  creeds  occasionally  held  services  at  the  old 
Pownalborough  court  house  and  in  various  other  places. 

It  was  eighty  years  after  the  Revolution  before  an  Episcopal  Church  was 
formed  in  Wiscasset. 

In  an  old  diocesan  journal  Bishop  Burgess,  the  first  Bishop  of  Maine  as 
a  separate  diocese,  wrote  the  following: 

Sunday  July  27,  1856.— I  preached  three  times  in  what  was  then  the  Baptist  Meet¬ 
ing  House  at  Wiscasset.  The  Rev.  Frederick  D.  Harriman  of  the  Diocese  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  was  spending,  at  Wiscasset,  some  weeks  with  relatives.  His  zeal  and  diligence  soon 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  religious  condition  of  the  place,  and  he  found  on  one 
side  a  disposition  favorable  to  our  church  and  on  the  other  side  a  good  House  of  Wor¬ 
ship  which  had  remained  for  years  unoccupied.  At  his  suggestion,  I  visited  Wiscasset 
and  assisted  by  him,  performed  three  services  and  preached  to  large  congregations. 

It  is  impossible,  remembering  all  which  has  followed,  not  to  reflect  with  wonder  that 
less  than  a  year  has  passed  since  that  day.  Wednesday,  Nov.  12,  I  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God,  according  to  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the 
edifice  of  St.  Philip’s  Church  at  Wiscasset.  A  parish  had  been  organized  through  the 
labors  of  Rev.  F.  D.  Harriman  and  the  Rev.  Pelham  Williams,  a  Deacon,  had  taken 
charge  in  connection  with  the  neighboring  Parish  of  Dresden. 

Rev.  Pelham  Williams  was  admitted  by  me  to  the  Holy  Order  of  Priests,  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  23,  1857. 

When  the  Baptist  meeting-house  was  taken  over  by  the  Episcopalians  it 
was  called  St.  Philip’s  Church  for  St.  Philip,  the  Deacon,  because  its  first 
minister,  Rev.  Pelham  Williams,  was  then  a  deacon.  Very  slight  alteration 

3  5.  Frontier  Missionary ,  p.  129. 
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was  made  at  this  time  on  the  building,36  but  obviously  the  form  of  worship 
underwent  a  greater  change  when  immersion  gave  place  to  affusion. 

The  font  of  St.  Philip’s  Church  was  given  by  the  children  of  the  parish, 
September  23,  1857. 

A  fund  of  $500  was  started  in  1863,  presumably  by  Joseph  Emerson 
Smith,  and  invested  as  a  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  construction  of  a  rectory. 
Five  years  later,  in  1868,  the  rectory  was  built  next  door  to  the  church. 

In  1874  services  were  started  in  Newcastle  by  the  rector  of  St.  Philip’s 
Church  and  it  is  remembered  how  Rev.  Henry  R.  Pyne  used  to  make  the 
journey  to  Newcastle  and  back  on  a  hand-car  over  the  Knox  and  Lincoln 
railroad  tracks  in  all  kinds  of  weather  in  his  zeal  to  continue  these  services. 

A  memorial  service  for  our  first  president  was  held  in  the  Episcopal 
church  on  April  30,  1889— the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  inaugura¬ 
tion.  Flags  were  flung  to  the  wind  and  the  peal  of  bells  reiterated  the  un¬ 
changing  sentiment  of  that  first  election  day  when  the  country  rang  with 
acclamations  and  the  cry  arose:  “Long  live  George  Washington,  President 
of  the  United  States.” 

It  is  recorded  in  the  diary  of  Alexander  Johnston  thus: 

Splendid  day  for  the  military  and  naval  display  at  New  York,  in  memory  of  George 
Washington,  our  first  head  of  the  nation  100  years  ago.  Prayers  were  offered  at  St. 
Philip’s  Church  from  9  to  10  A.  M.,  and  the  entire  Court,  with  Juries  also,  marched 
over  from  the  Court  House  in  procession  and  attended  the  same,  in  obedience  to  the 
request  of  President  Harrison;  a  thing  never  before  done  in  Wiscasset. 

An  organ  in  memory  of  her  son,  Edward  Carter  Sortwell,  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Alvin  F.  Sortwell  to  St.  Philip’s  Church.  It  was  installed  by  Mr.  Law 
the  last  week  in  September,  1918.  The  organ  was  built  by  the  Ernest  M. 
Skinner  Organ  Company  of  Boston. 

The  rood  screen  was  given  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Marion  Howard  (Smith) 
Prentiss  after  her  death  in  1910. 

The  stained  glass  window  which  forms  the  reredos  was  given  by  Rowe 
Browning  Metcalf  in  memory  of  his  father,  Manton  Metcalf. 

36.  Francis  H.  Fassett  was  the  architect  employed  when  St.  Philip’s  Church  was  remodeled.  He 
designed  the  Maine  General  Hospital  in  Portland,  the  Portland  Public  Library,  the  Portland  High 
School,  the  First  Parish  Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Portland  as  well  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  buildings  in  other  New  England  cities.  He  died  November  i,  1908,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years. 
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Rectors  of  St.  Philip’s  Episcopal  Church 

Rev.  Pelham  Williams 

Rev.  William  W.  Niles  (later  Bishop  Niles) 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Bradley 
Rev.  Edward  Goodridge 
F.  C.  Jones  was  lay  reader 
Rev.  Herbert  C.  Miller 
Rev.  Henry  R.  Pyne 
Rev.  Theodore  L.  Allen 
Rev.  A.  S.  H.  Winsor 
Rev.  John  Gregson 

Three  Cowley  Fathers  came  from  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  Boston. 
They  were  Father  Powell,  Father  Field  and  Father  Osborne,  later 
Bishop  Osborne 
Henry  van  Bergen  Nash 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Ogden  (Canon  Ogden)  )  Visited  the  Parish  once  a 
Rev.  Culbert  McGay  >  month  to  administer  the 

Rev.  Charles  Myron  Tubbs  )  Holy  Communion 

Henry  van  Bergen  Nash,  lay  reader,  took  charge  in  1904,  when  this 
church  had  no  rector,  and  devoted  twenty-nine  years  to  unsurpassed 
Christian  work  in  this  town— labor  which  ceased  only  with  his  death.  He 
started  Trinity  Mission  in  the  North  End  of  the  village  in  1905,  where 
afternoon  services  on  Sunday  are  still  maintained. 

Rev.  Henry  George  Raps 

Robert  E.  Merry,  who  was  ordained  in  St.  Philip’s  Church  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Benjamin  Brewster,  June  19,  1936. 


Rev.  Pelham  Williams 

Rev.  Pelham  Williams  was  born  in  Fort  Hill  section  of  Boston  in  1834. 
He  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  later  went  to  Harvard  College, 
graduating  in  the  class  of  1853  with  President  Eliot,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Arthur  T.  Lyman,  Charles  J.  Paine,  Sylvester  Waterhouse,  Justin  Winsor, 
Dr.  James  C.  White,  John  D.  Washburn,  David  Henshaw  Ward,  Albert 
Gallantin  Brown,  Henry  S.  Nourse  and  John  C.  Palfrey. 

Mr.  Williams  was  the  first  rector  of  St.  Philip’s  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Wiscasset.  He  came  here  in  1857  and  remained  for  four  years. 
He  came  to  Wiscasset  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  and  the  society  here  pros¬ 
pered  under  his  leadership.  That  the  devotion  which  his  parishioners  gave 
him  was  requited  was  shown  by  his  many  subsequent  visits  to  this  town. 
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He  returned  for  the  last  time  when  St.  Philip’s  Church  celebrated  its  fifti¬ 
eth  anniversary. 

He  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Trinity  in  1861,  and  that  of 
S.  T.  D.  from  Columbia  in  1871.  Mr.  Williams  filled  many  important 
ecclesiastical  positions  both  in  the  United  States  and  England.  In  Boston  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  the  South  End. 

He  died  at  his  home  in  Greenbush,  Scituate,  May  12,  1908,  aged  seventy- 
four  years.  He  was  survived  by  his  widow,  a  daughter,  Miss  Grace  P.  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  a  son,  Herbert  Pelham  Williams,  a  newspaper  writer. 

In  former  days  it  was  not  the  Yuletide  season  which  was  chosen  for  the 
rites  and  celebration  of  Advent,  but  rather  the  proper  observance  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Thanksgiving  on  which  great  stress  was  laid.  No  particular  notice  was 
taken  of  Christmas  until  Mr.  Williams  came  to  town,  when  one  of  his 
parishioners,  Morrill  Hilton,  Jr.,  sent  some  of  his  men  from  his  shipyard 
into  the  woods  to  cut  down  and  bring  home  a  large  spruce  tree  which  was 
set  up  in  the  Hilton  home  at  the  Point  and  lighted  with  candles.  This  was 
the  first  Christmas  tree  ever  known  in  Wiscasset.37 

Bishop  Niles 

William  Woodruff  Niles,  the  son  of  Daniel  Swit  and  Delia  (Woodruff) 
Niles  was  born  at  Hatley,  Lower  Canada,  May  24,  1832.  He  graduated 
from  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  1857,  and  from  Berkeley 
Divinity  School  at  Middletown,  in  1861.  He  received  from  Trinity  College 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  LL  D.,  also  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College,  and 
from  Bishop’s  College,  Lennoxville,  Canada,  the  degree  of  D.C.  L.  in 
1898.  Mr.  Niles  was  ordained  Deacon  of  the  Episcopal  Church  by  Bishop 
Williams  at  Middletown,  May  2,  1861,  and  soon  after  his  ordination  came 
to  Wiscasset,  where  he  received  priest’s  orders  from  the  hands  of  Bishop 
Burgess  of  Maine.  During  the  four  years  of  the  Civil  War,  1861-1864, 
Mr.  Niles  was  rector  of  St.  Philip’s  Church,  his  first  charge.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  was  elected  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  at 
Trinity  College,  1864-1870. 

At  the  seventieth  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  New 
Hampshire,  held  at  Dover  in  1870,  Rev.  William  Woodruff  Niles  was 
elected  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  the  place  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Carleton  Chase, 
recently  deceased. 

37.  Statement  of  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Lennox. 
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Bishop  Niles  was  one  of  the  early  editors  of  The  Churchman ,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  commission  for  revising  the  marginal  readings 
in  the  English  Bible  and  also  a  member  of  the  commission  for  revising  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Episcopal  Church ; 
president  of  the  trustees  of  St.  Paul’s  School  at  Concord ;  of  the  Holderness 
School  for  boys  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire;  of  St.  Mary’s  School  for 
girls,  formerly  at  Concord  but  now  at  Littleton;  and  a  senior  member  of 
the  Corporation  of  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  Niles  married  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  June  5,  1862,  Bertha  Olm- 
stead,  a  sister  of  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  America’s  foremost  landscape  ar¬ 
chitect,  whose  first  notable  work,  begun  in  his  early  twenties,  was  Central 
Park  in  the  city  of  New  York.  His  sister  helped  him  by  putting  the  trees  in 
his  plan. 

Mrs.  Niles,  who  was  in  Rome  when  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  there  be¬ 
fore  he  wrote  The  Marble  Faun ,  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  of  Hilda, 
but  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  She  was  a  woman  famous  for  her  beauty  both 
of  character  and  person. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niles  had  six  children,  four  of  whom  grew  to  maturity; 
Edward  C.  Niles,  a  lawyer,  and  Mary  Niles,  both  of  whom  are  now  de¬ 
ceased;  Bertha  Niles,  who  married  Thomas  Hodgson  of  Concord,  New 
Hampshire;  and  Rev.  William  Porter  Niles,  who  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  by  his  father  in  1900,  and  has  been  for  thirty-six  years  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Nashua,  New  Hampshire.  Another 
son,  John  Olmstead  Niles,  who  was  born  in  Wiscasset  during  his  father’s 
residence  here,  died  at  Concord,  May  3,  1873,  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  On 
the  first  day  of  August  that  same  year,  their  youngest  child,  Daniel  S.  Niles, 
aged  one  year,  three  months,  died  at  Herbert,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Bishop  Niles  died  at  Concord,  March  31,  1914,  in  the  eighty-second  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  residence  of  forty-four  years  in  that  city. 

Rev.  Edward  Augustus  Bradley 

Edward  Augustus  Bradley,  the  son  of  Edward  A.  Bradley,  was  born  in 
Troy,  New  York,  in  1841.  He  graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1864.  He  was 
made  a  deacon  in  1865  and  priest  in  1867.  His  first  charge  was  that  of  assis- 
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tant  in  Calvary  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York;  thence  he  came  to  take 
charge  of  St.  Philip’s  Church  in  Wiscasset  from  1865  to  1869. 

St.  Philip’s  School  was  organized  by  him  in  1868,  but  it  lasted  only  two 
terms,  for  sectarian  jealousy  was  aroused  which  resulted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  public,  graded  school  system. 

Rev.  Edward  Bradley  then  went  to  the  West  and  in  1872  he  had  charge 
of  St.  Mark’s  in  Minneapolis.  Two  years  later  he  was  at  St.  Matthew’s, 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  and  in  1876,  at  Christ  Church,  Indianapolis,  of  which 
parish  he  was  rector  until  1886,  when  a  call  to  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Brooklyn, 
brought  him  back  to  the  East.  His  success  in  relieving  St.  Luke’s  from  a 
state  of  depression,  and  raising  it  to  great  prosperity  attracted  general 
attention. 

Upon  the  completion  of  St.  Agnes’  Chapel  in  Trinity  Parish  in  1892, 
he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  it,  as  first  incumbent.  His  six  years  of  service 
at  St.  Agnes’  Chapel  left  a  noble  record  of  good  work.  Dr.  Bradley  was  on 
a  vacation  but  came  back  to  the  city  on  Saturday,  August  20,  1898.  He  was 
standing  on  Riverside  Drive  watching  the  return  of  the  warships  from 
Cuba,  when  he  dropped  dead  of  a  heart  attack. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Rev.  Edward  Augustus  Bradley  presented 
his  father,  Edward  A.  Bradley  (1819-1897)  to  the  bishop  for  ordination 
and  preached  the  sermon  on  that  occasion.  This  took  place  in  1870,  when  his 
father  was  in  charge  of  the  parish  at  Franklin,  Tennessee.38 

Rev.  Edward  Goodridge 

The  Rev.  Edward  Goodridge  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in 
1839,  and  graduated  from  Trinity  College  in  i860.  He  studied  in  Leipzig, 
Germany,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Berkeley  (Connecticut)  Divinity  School 
in  1864.  Among  the  pastorates  held  by  Dr.  Goodridge  were  those  in  Glas¬ 
tonbury  and  Warehouse  Point  in  Connecticut;  the  American  Church  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  Christ  Church,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Bradley  as  rector  of  St.  Philip’s  Church  at  Wiscasset,  1869- 
1871. 

Dr.  Goodridge  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Society  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  He  died  in  Exeter,  January  7,  1906. 

In  1874  afternoon  services  on  Sunday  were  started  in  Newcastle  by  the 

38.  Biography  supplied  by  Thomas  R.  Brown,  Jr.,  Trinity  Parish,  New  York. 
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rector  of  St.  Philip’s  Church,  Rev.  Herbert  C.  Miller.  The  services  were 
held  upstairs  over  the  fire  engine  house  in  Tamiscot  Hall.  In  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  work  Rev.  Henry  R.  Pyne  used  to  ride  to  Newcastle  on  a  hand-car 
in  all  kinds  of  weather. 


Rev.  Henry  Rogers  Pyne 

Henry  Rogers  Pyne  was  born  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  July  3,  1834. 
His  mother  was  Emma  F.  Rogers  and  his  father,  Dr.  Smith  Pyne,  was  born 
at  Bloomfield  Lodge,  Ireland,  January  8,  1803,  and  died  in  New  York 
City,  December  7,  1875.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Pyne  who  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1766,  and  died  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1813. 

Dr.  Smith  Pyne,  whose  first  name  was  his  mother’s  maiden  name,  was 
rector  of  old  St.  John’s  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  his  son  Henry  Rogers  Pyne  being  only  nine  years  of  age  when  the 
family  moved  to  the  capital.  The  latter  was  educated  at  St.  James  College, 
Maryland,  which  was  wiped  out  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  ordained 
December  19,  1858,  at  Grace  Church,  Baltimore.  During  that  war  Mr. 
Pyne  was  chaplain  of  the  first  New  Jersey  Cavalry. 

In  early  childhood  he  had  met  in  Washington  Miss  Elizabeth  Ann 
Frailey,  and  that  long  friendship  was  consummated  in  marriage,  August  8, 
1865.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pyne  settled  first  at  Holland  Patent,  New  York, 
where  their  two  elder  children  were  born;  John,  born  December  1 1,  1 867  j 
and  Caroline  F.,  July  31,  1869.  After  residing  there  for  three  years  they 
moved  to  Nebraska  City  for  two  years.  Their  third  child,  Charles  L.,  was 
born  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  28,  1871.  Their  next  place  of  residence 
was  Hamilton,  New  York,  and  there  their  youngest  child,  Henry  Rogers 
Pyne,  Jr.,  was  born  April  3,  1873. 

Rev.  Henry  Adams  Neely  was  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Pyne,  and  a  few 
years  after  the  former  became  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Maine,  he  induced 
Mr.  Pyne  to  come  to  this  state  and  take  charge  of  Christ  Church  at  East- 
port,  where  he  remained  for  four  years. 

Mr.  Pyne  came  to  Wiscasset  as  rector  of  St.  Philip’s  Church  in  1877  and 
was  here  for  the  next  twelve  years.  He  was  an  erudite  scholar  and  an  excep¬ 
tional  linguist.  During  his  sojourn  in  this  town  he  ministered  to  congrega¬ 
tions  in  Dresden,  Newcastle,  and  Damariscotta  where  in  the  last  town,  be¬ 
fore  the  church  was  built,  Sabbath  services  were  held  in  the  hall  above  the 
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Tamescot  fire  engine  house.  While  here  he  went  unflinchingly  through  more 
than  one  epidemic,  the  most  virulent  of  which  was  the  pestilence  of  small¬ 
pox  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  baptizing  and  burying  the  victims  or  those 
afflicted  with  the  contagious  disease,  whenever  his  services  were  required. 

In  1889  Mr.  Pyne  left  Wiscasset  and  went  to  Washington,  in  which  city 
he  died  April  12,  1892.  Mrs.  Pyne  survived  him  for  thirteen  years  and 
died  November  15,  1905.39 


Henry  van  Bergen  Nash 

Henry  van  Bergen  Nash,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Annie  van  Bergen  Nash, 
and  grandson  of  Peter  Nash  who  was  a  close  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
was  born  in  Liverpool,  England,  November  12,  1859.  During  the  residence 
of  his  parents  in  that  city  his  father  was  associated  in  business  with  Alfred 
Baldwin,  the  father  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  Stanley  Baldwin, 
whose  son  Oliver  was  the  godson  of  Mr.  Nash. 

Harry  Nash,  as  he  was  known  to  his  friends,  entered  Uppingham  School, 
Rutlandshire,  in  February,  1873,  and  remained  there  until  December, 
1875.  His  headmaster  was  the  Rev.  Edward  Thring,  M.  A.,  who  was  the 
master  who  made  Uppingham  School  into  one  of  the  great  Public  Schools 
of  England.  After  leaving  Uppingham,  Mr.  Nash  went  to  Hanover,  Ger¬ 
many,  where  for  four  years  he  studied  chemistry  with  the  famous  Karl 
Remigius  Fresenius  (1818-1897)  and  became  an  expert  chemist. 

He  came  to  America  in  1881  and  settled  in  New  York.  He  married  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1893,  Florence  Walton  Ryder,  daughter  of  Col.  S.  Oscar  Ryder, 
who  through  nearly  thirty  years  of  work  in  this  community  has  been  his 
constant  companion  and  helpmate.  In  1900  they  removed  to  North  New¬ 
castle  where  they  lived  for  the  next  twelve  years  and  then  purchased  an  old 
house  in  Wiscasset,  on  Main  Street  (long  known  as  the  Joshua  Hilton 
house)  and  there  they  have  since  resided,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
affairs  of  this  town. 

Two  years  after  the  departure  of  Rev.  John  Gregson  from  St.  Philip’s 
Church,  Mr.  Nash,  finding  the  church  without  a  rector  and  the  congrega¬ 
tion  scattering,  volunteered  to  become  a  lay  reader  and  conduct  the  weekly 
Sunday  services  in  the  sanctuary.  Although  he  never  took  orders,  Mr.  Nash 
from  that  time  until  his  death  faithfully  ministered  to  his  little  flock,  giving 

39.  This  biography  was  supplied  by  their  daughter,  Miss  Caroline  F.  Pyne,  now  living  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
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freely  of  his  time  and  private  fortune  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  his  parish¬ 
ioners,  but  to  all  who  were  in  need  or  distress.  Although  a  devout  Episco¬ 
palian,  he  exemplified  both  by  precept  and  example  that  righteousness  was 
more  than  ritual,  and  deeds  were  more  than  creeds 3  and  his  labor  was  re¬ 
warded  in  the  building  up  of  parish  and  congregation.40 

He  died  on  St.  Andrews  Day,  that  year  Thanksgiving  day,  November 
30,  1933.  The  two  children  of  Henry  van  Bergen  and  Florence  Walton 
(Ryder)  Nash,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  New  York  City,  are:  Henry, 
born  July  16,  1895.  He  married  Henrietta  Kempton  Dunn  of  Philadelphia. 
Rebecca,  born  August  14,  18963  married  September  13,  1930,  A.  Williams 
Lienau  of  New  York.  They  have  two  children:  Elizabeth  Anne,  born  Jan¬ 
uary  7,  19323  and  Henry  Nash  Williams  Lienau,  born  April  3,  1934. 


Other  Sects 

We  have  seen  that  the  Congregational  proclivities  of  the  Sheepscot  plant¬ 
ers  were  followed  for  half  a  century  at  Wiscasset  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly 
all  other  creeds.  A  few  persons  of  religious  persuasion  differing  radically 
from  the  sects  already  noticed  have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  but  they  have  never  been  numerous  and  after  failing  to  make  any 
appreciable  progress  have  almost  invariably  finished  by  identifying  them¬ 
selves  with  one  of  the  three  existing  churches. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  called  Quakers,  votaries  of  the  Inner  Light,  with 
their  fundamental  principle  of  Divine  guidance,  which  is  today  the  domi¬ 
nant  thought  among  many  of  the  progressive  leaders  of  Protestant  denomi¬ 
nations,  established  a  place  of  worship  in  Pownalborough,  now  Dresden,  in 
1798,  but  they  were  never  strong  and  had  but  few  adherents. 

A  Quaker  meeting-house  was  built  at  Broad  Cove  in  1795.  The  first 
Quakers  to  visit  Maine  were  Ann  Coleman,  Mary  Tompkins,  and  Alice 
Ambrose,  who  came  to  Berwick  in  1662. 

Although  they  were  at  first  a  reviled  and  misunderstood  body— dubbed 
by  Cotton  Mather  in  his  famous  (or  infamous)  letter  “the  heretics  and 
malignants  called  Quakers”— they  were  never  persecuted  in  the  Province 
of  Maine,  and  a  marriage  between  two  Quakers  was  allowed  to  be  solem¬ 
nized  according  to  the  usages  of  their  own  sect. 

40.  See  the  Fifty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  National  Council  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  for  further  details. 
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In  1869,  a  meeting  conducted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pinkham  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  at  the  Methodist  vestry  on  the  last  day  of  May,  was  attended  by 
a  large  and  attentive  audience.  There  has,  however,  never  been  a  Quaker 
meeting-house  in  that  part  of  Pownalborough  which  is  now  Wiscasset. 

The  Lincoln  Intelligencer  of  March  31,  1826,  notifies  the  Universalists  of 
this  town  to  meet  in  the  chamber  over  the  store  of  Messrs.  Owen  &  Carle- 
ton,  the  third  of  April  at  precisely  seven  o’clock.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  this 
creed  exist  here  today. 

The  number  of  Unitarians  has  likewise  been  negligible. 

In  1848  a  wave  of  Millerism  broke  here  with  most  unfortunate  results. 
One  fanatic,  in  a  dementia  of  religious  frenzy,  murdered  his  entire  family, 
and  in  the  height  of  hysteria,  killed  himself. 

A  fearful  tragedy  resulting  from  religious  excitement  occurred  at  Booth- 
bay,  March  4,  1872.  It  appeared  that  a  Methodist  preacher  of  the  class 
known  as  “perfectionists”  had  been  holding  revival  meetings  there  for  some 
time  past  and  the  wife  of  Mr.  Alonzo  Chapman  had  attended  these  meet¬ 
ings.  She  became  highly  excited,  and,  as  she  thought,  perfect. 

Mrs.  Chapman  returned  home  and  when  her  husband  went  out  about 
sundown,  she  strangled  their  infant  child  as  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  the  sins 
of  the  world. 

On  the  day  before  the  murder  of  her  child,  Sunday,  the  clergyman  had 
enlarged  upon  the  subject  of  Abraham’s  attempt  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac  in 
obedience  to  God’s  command.  He  dwelt  upon  this  act  of  faith  and  vividly 
pictured  it  to  his  excited  audience.  Mrs.  Chapman  who  had  never  before 
shown  any  symptoms  of  insanity  became  a  hopeless  victim  of  religious 
mania.41 

The  Pownalborough  Church  of  Christ  was  organized  January  31,  1893, 
under  Rev.  Arthur  Patten.  This  is  in  Dresden. 

During  the  twenty  years  from  1 880-1900  Spiritualistic  meetings  were 
held  here  in  private  houses,  but  they  were  esoteric  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  kept  secret  from  all  save  those  who  were  immediately  concerned, 
hence  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  votaries.  Dunkers  and 
Doukabors,  Lollards  and  Latter  Day  Saints  have  been  conspicuous  only  by 
their  absence,  but  we  have  had  a  limited  number  of  Holy  Rollers. 

In  1900,  miracle  cures  were  performed  by  Daniel  A.  Burnham  of  East 

41.  Seaside  Oracle,  March  23,  1872. 
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Edgecomb,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had 
no  church  affiliations,  this  healer  was  a  serious-minded  man  of  deep  relig¬ 
ious  convictions,  and  several  of  his  cures  were  of  a  remarkable  character. 
Among  the  twenty-seven  recorded  recoveries42  were  those  of  paralyzed  per¬ 
sons  being  made  to  walk;  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  partially  blind  to  regain 
their  sight.  He  certainly  possessed  some  strange  power,  whether  its  nature 
was  that  of  hypnotism  or  hysteria  is  not  known.  He  described  it  as  a  power 
entirely  outside  of  himself,  which  caused  him  to  feel  emotions  so  intense 
that  he  wanted  to  cry.  When  cure  warnings  of  that  mysterious  power  took 
possession  of  him,  it  was  then  that  he  cured  the  suffering  ones.  To  God  he 
reverently  gave  the  glory,  and  in  no  instance  did  this  healer  ever  solicit  an 
opportunity  of  treating  the  sick.  He  was  never  known  to  accept  payment  for 
services  rendered. 

Burnham  further  stated  that  “All  my  previous  experience  and  all  that  I 
have  gained  from  books  is  entirely  at  war  with  this  thing.  It  is  with  me  a 
conflict  between  admitted  facts  and  theories.” 

42.  It  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  these  cures  were  permanent.  Several  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Daniel  Burnham  remember  seeing  him  hypnotize  animals  very  successfully. 
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ENGLISH  settlers  in  New  England  fully  comprehending  the  importance 
of  education  in  the  development  and  welfare  of  their  country,  lost  no 
time  in  taking  proper  measures  to  establish  schools  in  their  villages,  in  equip¬ 
ping  them  after  the  manner  of  the  time,  and  procuring  teachers  for  their 
children. 

In  1 647,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  had  passed  a  law  that  every  town  of 
fifty  families  must  provide  instruction  for  its  children  and  that  each  town  hav¬ 
ing  a  hundred  families  must  support  a  school  which  would  today  rank  as  a  high 
school,  to  fit  the  youth  for  the  Cambridge  College.1  That  law  provides  that 
every  child  between  seven  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  every  child  between 
fifteen  and  seventeen  who  cannot  read  or  write  English,  must  attend  school  for 
the  entire  period  of  its  sessions.  Wiscasset  at  the  time  of  its  resettlement  be¬ 
longed  to  Massachusetts.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  some  means  of  education 
must  have  been  provided  soon  after  the  settlers  arrived,  but  where  the  first 
school  at  the  Point  was  located,  or  when  it  was  begun,  is  not  now  known. 

At  the  first  annual  town  meeting  of  Pownalborough,  held  at  the  house  of 
Josiah  Bradbury,  June  15,  1761,  the  most  important  matters  which  came  be¬ 
fore  the  inhabitants  were  the  questions  of  the  advisability  of  building  two 
meeting-houses,  one  for  the  east  side  of  Pownalborough  and  the  other  for  the 
west  side,  and  the  procuring  of  a  schoolmaster. 

Town  files  mention  that  “school  was  held  in  the  Meeting  House  while  it 
was  still  unfinished,”  but  no  records  have  been  found  regarding  the  provision 
made  for  the  support  of  this  school,  nor  the  conditions  governing  it. 

The  first  schoolmasters  were  itinerant  instructors  who  “lived  around  and 
taught  around,”  having  schools  on  a  circuit.  A  family  living  near  by  the  school- 
house  would  board  the  teacher  and  send  the  bill  to  the  town,  or,  when  the  dis¬ 
tricts  were  formed,  to  the  Agent,  by  whom  it  was  defrayed.  Often  the  local 
teacher  was  the  local  preacher,  and  sometimes  the  doctor  or  lawyer.  Afterward 
came  the  female  teachers  called  school  dames,  school  marms,  instructresses  and 
preceptresses,  who  were  engaged  “to  teach  the  youth  the  art  of  cyphering  cor¬ 
rectly.” 

1.  Harvard  College  which  had  been  founded  in  1636  and  named  three  years  later  for  John 
Harvard  who  left  half  of  his  fortune  and  300  books  to  the  Wilderness  Seminary. 
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The  first  record  of  a  teacher2  which  has  been  found  among  the  town  papers 
is  a  board  bill  to  “Fra.  Rittal,  Dr.,”  for  boarding  the  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Wilkins,  in  1772-1773.  He  is  believed  to  have  taught  a  town  school.  The 
next  record  is  a  certificate  sent  to  the  “Gentlemen  Selectmen  of  Wiscasset”  by 
Rev.  Josiah  Winship,  the  first  settled  pastor  of  Woolwich,  and  runs  thus: 

this  as  arts  that  Michael  Ryan  hath  kept  school  in  this  town  for  Several  Years  tought 
Reading  Writing  &  Arethmatick  and  also  in  other  places,  nothing  appearing  but  his  Con¬ 
versation  hath  been  sober  &  his  Life  regular  being  thus  Qualified  to  teach  Children  he  is 
recommended  by 

October  1783  Josiah  Winship. 

How  long  he  remained  in  Wiscasset  is  not  stated,  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  resident  of  Woolwich  when  the  census  of  1790  was  prepared,  for  it  is 
there  set  forth  that  his  household  consisted  of  two  free  white  males  under  six¬ 
teen  years,  and  three  white  females. 

Orchard  Cook  was  teaching  here  about  1786.  He  was  one  of  the  early  out- 
of-town  masters  who  came  to  Wiscasset  from  Head  of  the  Tide. 

The  inauguration  of  district  schools  is  first  mentioned  at  the  town  meeting 
of  Pownalborough,  March  1 6, 1 789,  when  there  was  an  article  in  the  warrant 

to  see  if  the  Town  will  divide  the  Town  into  Districts  for  the  more  convenient  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  schools,  and  what  money  they  will  raise  for  that  purpose.  .  . . 

and  at  the  next  meeting  which  was  held  in  April,  it  was 

Voted.  —  To  divide  the  Town  agreeable  to  the  warrant.  .  to  chuse  a  committee  to  di¬ 
vide  said  Town.  .  that  the  Selectmen  be  the  Committee.  .  and  to  raise  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  purpose  of  schooling. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  May  of  that  year,  it  was  voted  to 

Accept  the  Gift  of  John  Gardiner,  Esqr  of  three  hundred  Acres  of  land  and  to  Com¬ 
ply  with  the  conditions  mentioned  in  his  proposals  which  are  as  follows  one  hundred  acres 
to  Wiscasset  for  the  Support  of  a  Public  Grammar,  or,  for  want  thereof,  other  Schools  in 
that  part  of  Pownalborough  to  be  laid  out  as  early  as  may  be,  and  to  include  some  part  of 
the  bog  on  said  Gardiner’s  Eastern  River  Mill  farm.  .  .  . 

The  report  of  the  school  committee  was  not  received  until  the  town  meeting 
of  January,  1791,  when  we  find  that  “It  was  then  moved  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  read”  which  was  as  follows: 

2.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  Faithful  Singer  who  taught  on  a  circuit  which  included  both 
Boothbay  and  Sheepscot  also  instructed  the  youth  of  Wiscasset  when  the  school  was  held  in  the 
meeting-house.  But  of  this  documentary  proof  is  lacking. 
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We  the  subscribers  appointed  a  Committee  to  lay  out  the  Districts  in  the  Town  of 
Pownalborough  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Schools  —  Report  the  following  divisions 
of  the  said  Town  into  Districts  for  said  purpose,  Viz: 

That  the  West  Parish  of  the  said  Town  be  one  District  —  That  the  North  Parish  be 
two  Districts,  and  that  the  dividing  Line  be  at  China  Smith’s  Mill  &  to  run  on  a  north¬ 
ward  course  to  the  West  Parish  Line  — 

That  the  East  Parish  be  two  Districts,  and  that  the  divisional  Line  be  at  Ward’s  Brook 
the  bridge  on  the  Town  Road  &  to  run  on  a  Northward  Line  to  Montsweague  Brook  & 
so  on  to  the  Line  of  the  West  Parish  — 

David  Silvester 
James  Tupper 

Voted  to  accept  the  foregoing  report.  Committee 

Francis  Cook,  Town  Clerk,  fro  tem. 

But  the  district  school-houses  were  not  built  until  1 805  and  1812.  In  the  year 
1791,  Pownalborough,  having  more  than  two  hundred  families,  was  indicted 
for  having  no  public  grammar  school  and  for  that  matter,  no  public  school  of 
any  sort.  Silas  Lee,  Esqr,  was  then  the  agent  for  the  town,  which  was  fined 
£87  and  costs  £3-5-2.  The  fine  was  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  The  school- 
district  system  was  established  in  1 800  while  Maine  was  still  a  part  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  was  maintained  by  the  first  school  law  passed  in  1821,  by  the 
State  legislature,  but  the  next  year  one  town  after  another  received  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  abolishing  its  districts.  In  the  spring  of  1 792,  the  town  hall  on  Hodge 
Street  was  raised,3  and  in  it  two  schools  were  held.  It  was  built  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  street,  but  moved  before  it  was  finished  to  higher  ground  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  road;  in  other  words  it  was  erected  in  what  was  later  the 
garden  of  Hon.  Henry  Ingalls  and  hauled  across  the  street  to  the  site  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Episcopal  rectory.  There  was  a  very  small  building  on  the  same 
lot  a  little  to  the  northeast  of  the  town  house.  The  house  stood  on  the  rock 
which  is  there  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  oldest  school  in  town.  David 
Quimby  who  was  here  in  1795  was  one  of  the  teachers,  and  Master  Tilton  was 
teaching  in  town  before  1 796. 

In  the  basement  of  the  town  hall  was  a  school  for  the  smallest  children,  and 
there  before  a  great  open  fire  “Marm  Davis”  would  dry  the  stockings  of  the  in¬ 
fant  class,  while  the  wee  tots  fell  asleep  and  tumbled  off  the  benches,  dreaming, 
perhaps,  that  Santa  Claus  would  fill  them  ’ere  they  wakened. 

The  master’s  school  was  in  the  first  story.  The  room  on  the  north  side  was 

3.  Vouchers  found  among  the  selectmen’s  papers  indicate  that  the  town  house  remained  unfinished 
until  1812  or  later. 
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unfinished  for  many  years  after  the  building  was  erected,  and  it  was  in  that 
room  called  the  gymnasium,  that  the  boys  on  the  fire-list  sawed  the  cord  wood 
for  the  open  fires,  the  only  means  of  heating  the  schoolroom  in  those  days.  In 
addition  to  the  fire-lists  were  the  sawing  and  splitting-lists,  and  the  sweeping- 
list  which  was  composed  entirely  of  girls.  Here  at  the  town  hall  was  the  first 
location  of  District  School  Number  One,  or  the  center  district. 

Noyes  Payson  Hawes  was  one  of  the  schoolmasters  and  Samuel  Holbrook 
presided  here  in  1832. 

In  1 800  the  annual  town  meeting  was  held  in  the  school-house  at  Wiscasset. 
This  school-house  was  a  large,  square,  one-story  building  which  stood  near  the 
center  of  the  Common,  about  half-way  down  the  hill  from  the  Congregational 
Church.  It  closely  resembled  the  present  school-house  in  Aina.  Master  Stewart 
presided  over  this  institution  of  learning  and  had  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students  under  his  care. 

The  center  district  appears  to  have  been  domiciled  in  various  parts  of  the 
town.  In  1810  this  district  paid  to  Henry  Roby,  the  cashier  of  the  Lincoln  & 
Kennebec  Bank,  “school  rent  for  a  room  in  the  Bank”  and  Caleb  Smyth  re¬ 
ceived  compensation  for  “fitting  up  a  school  room  in  the  bank.”  About  this 
time  also,  Abiel  Wood  received  rent  from  the  town  for  the  use  of  a  school¬ 
room  in  the  second  story  of  Washington  Hall,  the  hotel  then  standing  on  the 
corner  of  State  and  Court  Streets,  where  Christopher  Averill  afterwards  built 
the  house  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Jesse  White.  These  streets  are  now  called  Main 
and  Summer.  In  this  hall  Otis  L.  Bridges  (Attorney  General  of  Maine  in 
1 842)  taught  the  school  which  Rachel  Quin  and  little  Miss  Davis  attended. 

Lincoln  Hall,  formerly  the  old  wooden  Court  House,  built  about  1793  at 
the  foot  of  the  Common  and  later  sold  to  Colonel  Hilton,  who  moved  it  to 
the  lot  next  west  of  the  Whittier  Tavern,  housed  in  its  former  jury  room,  a 
school  taught  by  women,  one  of  whom  was  Miss  Waters. 

In  1802,  the  Rev.  Hezekiah  Packard  succeeded  Rev.  Alden  Bradford  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Wiscasset.  He  lived  on  the  place  now 
owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  Metcalf,  and  there  at  his  home  he  maintained  a  private 
school  for  six  boys.  He  also  ran  a  small  school  in  the  second  story  of  the  minia¬ 
ture  Custom  House  of  Francis  Cook,  which  stood  next  to  his  dwelling  on  State 
Street,  and  which  was  doubtless  the  nucleus  of  the  organization  that  developed 
into  the  Wiscasset  Academical  Association. 
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The  town,  in  1 805,  voted  to  build  two  school-houses,  one  in  the  north  dis¬ 
trict  and  the  other  in  the  south  district,  and  to  provide  schoolmasters  to  teach 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The  school-house  in  the  north  district  was 
built  of  brick  and  it  was  placed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  West  Aina  road.  Some 
years  later  it  was  taken  down  and  replaced  by  one  of  wood,  but  the  old  inhabi¬ 
tants  still  persist  in  calling  it  the  “little,  old,  red  brick  school-house”  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  built  of  wood  and  painted  yellow. 

The  south  district  school-house  was  built  in  1 805-1 806,  almost  in  the  center 
of  the  south  district  of  Wiscasset,  on  land  obtained  from  Capt.  Joshua  Boyn¬ 
ton,  who  owned  the  farm  that  was  afterward  held  in  possession  by  Solomon 
White,  and  on  the  road  which  led  from  the  Crotch  to  Montsweag.  The  south 
district  embraced  all  of  the  land  south  of  Colonel  Sevey’s,  with  a  northern 
line  extending  from  Pottle’s  Cove  to  Montsweag  Brook.  This  district  was 
afterward  divided  and  made  into  two  districts  with  a  school-house  for  each  di¬ 
vision.  At  that  time,  when  a  settler’s  family  amounted  to  a  baker’s  dozen,  it  in¬ 
cluded  between  forty  and  fifty  families. 

The  school  classes  were  mixed,  containing  both  large  and  small  children. 
The  schoolmaster  was  addressed  as  “Master”  and  the  schoolmistress  as 
“Marm.”  Teachers  not  only  inculcated  the  “art  of  cyphering”  but  were  re¬ 
quired  “to  emend  their  manners  as  well.”  Boys,  on  entering  or  leaving  the 
classroom  were  obliged  to  “make  their  manners”  when  they  reached  the 
threshold,  by  facing  the  master  and  making  a  bow.  Girls  were  required  to  make 
a  curtsy,  then  pronounced  “kirchie.” 

The  south  school-house  was  a  wooden  building,  painted  yellow,  about 
thirty  feet  square,  with  proportional  height,  one  story  and  a  flat  roof.  It  had  six 
windows  giving  on  three  sides,  two  on  each  side  excepting  the  north  side.  These 
windows  were  protected  by  strong  wooden  shutters  which  were  closed  at  night 
and  when  there  was  no  school,  but  open  when  the  school  was  in  session,  thus 
shielding  the  glass,  which  was  scarce  and  expensive,  from  random  stones.  The 
boys  took  turns  in  making  the  fire  and  sawing  the  logs  which  were  brought  sled 
length.  These  were  eight  or  nine  feet  long  and  required  one  cut  to  fit  the  fire¬ 
place.  There  was  a  regular  formula  for  building  the  open  fire  which  required 
a  back  log  three  or  four  feet  long  and  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  a  top  stick 
of  corresponding  size,  and  a  fore  stick,  with  small  wood  and  kindling  material. 
This  pile  once  ignited  would,  with  a  little  kindling  last  all  day,  but  as  it  was  not 
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lighted  until  school  began,  scholars  formed  semi-circles  around  the  fireplace  to 
warm  themselves  when  the  room  was  cold. 

Every  family  kept  a  flock  of  geese  in  order  to  supply  the  scholars  with 
quills.  The  master  was  the  autocrat  of  the  schoolroom ;  he  wrote  the  rules  and 
posted  them  on  the  walls ;  he  set  the  copy  for  the  writing  class  and  administered 
corporal  chastisement  when  his  rules  were  broken  or  flouted.  One  or  two  of  the 
early  masters  were  dismissed  for  indiscriminate  use  of  the  ferule,  but  for  the 
most  part,  the  south  district  was  fortunate  in  its  choice  of  teachers.  Most  of  the 
children  started  off  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  dinner  pail  in  hand,  to  walk 
two  miles  and  remain  for  seven  hours.  Spelling  bees,  in  which  the  entire  school 
took  part  were  conducted  by  Master  Ezra  Stevens.  Caleb  Smyth,  called  by  the 
children  “Fiddler  Smyth”  on  account  of  his  proficiency  on  the  violin,  kept  a 
singing  school  there  as  long  ago  as  1812.  The  tunes  he  taught  were  those  that 
were  then  in  vogue,  the  productions  of  Billings,  Holden  and  others,  namely: 
“Invitation,”  “Paradise,”  “New  Jerusalem,”  “Devotion,”  “Russia,”  “Com¬ 
plaint,”  “David’s  Lamentation”  and  others  of  the  same  kind. 

Several  years  afterward  Mr.  Harrington  from  Damariscotta,  an  exceptional 
singer  with  a  melodious  voice,  taught  a  singing  school  in  this  school-house  and 
the  book  he  used  was  Village  Harmony. 

This  little  school-house,  firmly  planted  on  a  rock,  was  the  center  of  the  so¬ 
cial,  political  and  religious  life  of  the  district.  For  a  number  of  years  religious 
meetings  were  held  by  persons  of  different  denominations,  and  Nathaniel 
Coffin,  then  clerk  of  the  courts,  held  meetings  there  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
His  services  consisted  of  singing,  reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  an  exhorta¬ 
tion,  reading  a  printed  sermon,  another  prayer  followed  by  singing,  and  then 
the  closing  of  the  meeting.  Prior  to  1820,  Mr.  Coffin  started  a  Sunday  school 
which  was  held  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  That  same  year  Mr.  Bartlett  or¬ 
ganized  a  sabbath  school  in  the  village.  Both  of  these  ventures  were  successful. 
Sabbath  schools  were  then  something  new,  although  it  was  stated  by  Mary 
Catherine  Boyd,  that  the  very  first  Sunday  school  in  Wiscasset  was  started  by 
her  mother,  Catherine  Light,  and  “Polly”  Thaxter  as  early  as  1812,  and  that 
it  was  held  in  the  house  on  Middle  Street  now  occupied  by  William  Southard. 

The  Charitable  Society  of  the  South  School  District  for  the  Benefit  of 
Widows  and  Orphans  held  their  gatherings  in  that  school-house.  Among  the 
early  teachers  in  that  school  were,  besides  Ezra  Stevens  who  has  already  been 
mentioned  along  with  Fiddler  Smyth,  “Daddy”  Peters,  “Pilgrim  Hodge” 
with  his  writing  book,  William  W.  Jenkins,  Nathan  Newell,  John  Richards, 
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Jonathan  Edwards  Scott,  Nathaniel  Packard,  John  Boyinton,  Jr.,  and  Valen¬ 
tine  Nutter  Cushman. 

The  South  School  District  was  legally  organized  on  Tuesday,  June  22, 
1826.  One  day  about  sixty  years  ago,  this  useful  little  gathering  place  caught 
fire  and  burned  to  the  ground. 

With  the  increasing  population,  other  district  schools  were  opened  in  the  out¬ 
lying  districts.  In  1857,  there  were  the  Center  School  District ;  the  West 
School  District  j  the  North  School  District  5  the  Southeast  School  District ;  the 
South  School  District  and  the  North  West  School  District,  built  in  1 828  on  the 
old  Indian  trail.  The  districts  lasted  until  replaced  by  the  graded  schools. 

Each  district  had  a  school  committee  composed  of  three  or  more  prominent 
citizens,  and  a  school  agent  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  school  tax  and  en¬ 
gage  and  pay  the  teachers.  The  compensation  of  one  female  teacher  in  1 827, 
was  one  and  one-half  bushels  of  wheat  which  was  weekly  contributed  by  the 
neighbors.4 


Wiscasset  Academy 

With  the  advent  of  the  Rev.  Hezekiah  Packard  had  come  a  popular  desire 
for  the  facilities  of  a  higher  education  in  this  town.  We  find  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Eastern  Repository ,  1 807,  the  following  notice: 

BRICK  BUILDING 

The  subscribers  will  receive  proposals  for  erecting  and  completing  a  Brick  Building  40 
by  30  feet,  two  stories,  the  walls  27  feet  high,  the  walls  of  the  first  story  the  length  of  two 
bricks  thick,  of  the  second  story,  one  and  a  half;  a  cellar  under  the  whole  7  feet  deep;  one 
side  and  one  end  underpinned  with  hewn  stone. 

Any  person  wishing  to  contract  for  the  Brick  &  Stone  Work,  either  to  find  materials 
or  to  do  the  work;  or  to  furnish  materials  and  complete  the  wood  work  of  said  Building, 
are  desired  to  call  at  the  store  of  William  Taylor,  where  a  plan  may  be  seen. 

Samuel  Adams 
William  Boyd 
William  Taylor 

These  three  men  were  the  committee  appointed  to  provide  a  brick  building 
for  the  Wiscasset  Academical  Association  and  the  school-house  then  built  on 
Warren  Street  is  still  standing. 

The  following  year,  March  12,  1808,  twenty-five  prominent  citizens  se¬ 
cured  a  charter  from  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  from  that  time 

4.  Taken  from  the  description  of  D.  Y.  N.  in  the  Seaside  Oracle ,  July  22,  1876. 
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until  1923,  this  building  was  in  continuous  use  as  a  school.  It  is  at  the  present 
time  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Legion  and  is  also  used  as  a  polling 
place. 

The  Wiscasset  Academical  Association  issued  “forty  shares  of  stock  at  $  1 00 
each  and  purchased  land  and  erected  a  building  commodious  for  their  pur¬ 
pose.”  Rev.  Hezekiah  Packard  was  elected  president,  and  Samuel  Adams, 
secretary.  The  charter  members  were  the  following  men: 


Abiel  Wood,  Jr. 
Moses  Carlton 
Moses  Carlton,  Jr. 
William  Nickels 
Thomas  Nickels 
William  M.  Boyd 
William  Bragdon 
Hezekiah  Packard 
Alden  Bradford 


Zebediah  Thayer 
William  Taylor 
Silas  Piper 
Convers  Lilly 
Carpenter  Winslow 
James  Hodge 
David  Otis 
Caleb  Lord 


John  Boyinton 
John  Elliot 
Nathaniel  Austin 
Joshua  Danforth 
Thomas  McCray 
Ezekiel  Cutter 
John  Anderson 
Samuel  Adams 


It  was  said  that  this  building  was  for  the  school  service  of  Dr.  Packard.  We 
find  however  (June  8,  1809)  that  it  was  “Voted  that  a  committee  of  two  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  Preceptor  of  the  Academy,— when 
Abiel  Wood,  Jr.,  Esqr  and  Alden  Bradford,  Esqr,  were  chosen  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.”  That  year  the  academic  grade  of  schools  was  in  successful  operation. 
Miss  Stephenson  of  Cohasset,  Massachusetts,  was  preceptress,  and  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Wiscasset  Academical  Association  it  was  voted: 
“That  a  Committee  of  two  be  chosen  to  agree  with  Miss  Stephenson  for  her  in¬ 
struction  in  the  future,  and  Rev.  Hezekiah  Packard  and  Samuel  Adams  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned.” 

I11  this  institution  the  late  Professors  William  Smyth  and  Alpheus  Spring 
Packard  of  Bowdoin  College  received  their  early  training,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  brief  period  of  service  at  Gorham  Academy,  the  latter’s  first  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  teacher  after  his  graduation,  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Wiscasset 
Academical  Association. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Academy  an  address,  delivered  by  Rev.  Alden  Brad¬ 
ford  in  the  classic  and  exalted  style  of  that  time,  was  published  in  the  Republi¬ 
can ,  the  Wiscasset  weekly  newspaper. 

Capt.  John  Binney,  who  was  commandant  of  Fort  Edgecomb,  and  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  this  town  because  the  garrison  quarters  at  the  fort  were  overcrowded, 
has  left  some  interesting  letters  in  which  he  records  the  school  condition  of 
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Wiscasset.  He  writes  of  Miss  Stephenson  that  “she  was  a  fine  girl,  a  woman  of 
tolerable  sense,  but  annoyed  by  a  Captain  Parker”  who  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
make  love  to  her.  He  wrote  that  there  was  a  town  school  for  boys  and  girls, 
many  private  schools  and  a  select  school  kept  by  Miss  Clark  to  whom  he  sent 
his  children. 

The  academical  grade  was  supported  entirely  by  private  subscription.  The 
Association  called  for  no  land  grant  townships,  as  did  other  academic  associa¬ 
tions,  to  create  a  fund  out  of  state  gratuity,  and  we  think  never  had  any  state  aid. 

In  the  curriculum  of  the  Academy  the  Bible  held  a  prominent  place.  The 
Monday  morning  school  exercise  was  a  Bible  lesson.  The  influence  of  the 
higher  grade  of  education  continued  for  years  and  broadened  into  neighboring 
towns.  Its  organic  existence  continued  until  1 848,  and  was  under  the  preceptor- 
ship  of  Frederick  Adolphus  Sawyer,  a  college  graduate.  Until  that  date  the 
academy  was  fostered  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  Point,  among 
whom  were  Hon.  Samuel  E.  Smith,  at  one  time  governor  of  Maine ;  and 
Wilmot  Wood,  Esq.,  that  courteous,  cultivated  gentleman  “whose  example 
was  worth  more  than  precept.”  Both  of  these  men  were  active  and  efficient 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

In  June,  1848,  the  Academy  had  eighty-seven  students  of  both  sexes,  and 
carried  a  curriculum  of  instruction  in  common  English,  with  classical  courses 
in  Greek,  Latin  or  French,  with  an  optional  course  in  Italian  or  Spanish,  and 
in  music  and  drawing.  The  average  cost  was  five  dollars  for  the  term  of  elev¬ 
en  weeks.  Soon,  however,  controversies  arose  and  political  influences  inter¬ 
fered  resulting  in  the  complete  collapse  of  this  organization.  It  came  about  that 
this  higher  grade  of  education  was  supplanted  by,  or  reverted  to,  the  old  com¬ 
mon  school  method.  The  last  principal  of  the  Academy  was  Frederick  Adol¬ 
phus  Sawyer,  who  later  became  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee.  He 
died  at  Sewanee. 

In  1854,  Wiscasset  had  no  school  service  but  that  of  the  town  school,  and  it 
was  then  that  private  schools  sprang  up  all  over  the  village.  Dr.  Daniel  K. 
Kennedy  at  once  moved  to  organize  and  support  a  high  school  by  a  self-im¬ 
posed  tax.  The  private  high  school  thus  begun  was  maintained  until  the  State 
intervened  to  create  a  system  of  graded  schools.  The  plan  was  a  new  one  and 
opposition  developed,  but  the  townspeople  of  the  village  district  were  de¬ 
termined  to  meet  the  issue  and  secure  the  state  benefaction  for  the  organization 
and  support  of  a  high  school  grade  and  to  establish  a  graded  school  system  for 
its  youth. 
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Graded  schools  were  tried  for  four  years  before  they  were  finally  adopted. 
The  result  of  the  test  was  made  at  a  district  meeting,  May  22,  1873,  when  the 
Hon.  George  B.  Sawyer,  Benjamin  F.  Smith  and  others  led  off  in  the  effort  to 
abolish  district  schools.  Mr.  Smith  made  such  an  able  and  convincing  speech  on 
that  occasion,  that  the  vote  for  graded  schools  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  district  school  system  was  not  finally  abrogated  until  1893,  the  towns 
having,  up  to  that  date,  the  option  of  remaining  under  the  system  which  was  a 
direct  inheritance  from  Massachusetts. 

When  the  graded  schools,  high,  grammar,  intermediate  and  primary,  were 
installed,  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school,  started  on  a  schedule  which  would 
fit  students  to  enter  college.  It  had  a  higher  ranking  than  that  of  the  Wiscasset 
Academical  Association  of  1808.  Its  diplomas  and  fitting  certificates  have  en¬ 
tered  its  graduates  at  Harvard,  Bowdoin  and  many  other  colleges  without  con¬ 
ditions.  The  valedictorian 5  of  the  class  of  1881  at  Harvard,  entered  that  col¬ 
lege  with  no  other  preparation  save  that  received  in  the  schools  of  Wiscasset. 

Free  high  schools  were  formed  in  1873,  the  State  bearing  one-half  of  the 
amount  expended  on  them.  In  1 8  89,  all  towns  were  required  by  law  to  provide 
free  textbooks. 

Every  town  is  now  obliged  to  have  a  superintending  committee  of  three 
members,  and,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  these  members  are  elected  for 
three  years  by  the  town  at  the  March  meeting.  There  are  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
six  weeks  in  a  school  year,  and  the  school  census  is  made  annually. 

Among  those  who,  by  personal  sacrifice  and  untiring  zeal  in  the  betterment 
of  Wiscasset  schools,  deserve  mention  are  Rev.  Uriah  Balkam,  John  Boyinton 
and  Dr.  Clarence  Peaslee.  Dr.  Balkam  offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  schools,  and  by  his  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  departure  from  this  place.  At  a  later  epoch  in  their  history,  Mr.  Wilbur 
F.  Merrill  was  most  diligent  in  mastering  our  school  laws  and  in  superintend¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  graded  schools.  The  present  principal  of  the  high  school, 
Charles  Sumner  Sewall,  whose  connection  with  the  schools  of  Wiscasset  has 
covered  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service, 
needs  no  higher  tribute  than  the  esteem  and  devotion  accorded  him  by  both 
teachers  and  students. 

5.  Henry  Edwards  Scott. 
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The  Latin  Grammar  School 

In  following  the  development  of  the  Academy  we  have  omitted  other  school 
matters.  On  December  20,  1 8 1 6,  a  Latin  Grammar  School  was  established  in 
Wiscasset.  Alpheus  Spring  Packard,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Hezekiah  Packard, 
who  had  that  year  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  was  chosen  as  its  precep¬ 
tor,  and  the  school  committee  composed  of  Daniel  Quinnam,  Nathaniel  Cof¬ 
fin  and  William  Taylor,  promised  him  their  “aid  and  countenance.”  Rev. 
Hezekiah  Packard  was  appointed  the  official  “Visitor  of  the  school  &  to  assist 
with  his  advice  in  forming  and  administering  such  regulations  as  may  be 
useful.” 

1  tis  school  was  “to  be  opened  on  Monday  the  30  Inst.  &  kept  all  the  year 
or  until  the  Town  shall  order  otherwise.”  The  school  was  to  consist  of  fifty 
pupils  to  be  apportioned  among  and  received  from  the  several  school  districts 
as  follows:  from  the  Center  School  District,  twenty-five ;  South  School  Dis¬ 
trict,  eleven;  Northeast  School  District,  nine;  and  Northwest  School  District, 
five. 

“The  qualifications  for  admission  shall  be  good  moral  conduct  and  submis¬ 
sive  orderly  behaviour.”  This  school  was  instituted  at  the  common  expense,  to 
afford  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  an  opportunity  of  instructing  their  children  in 
the  higher  branches  of  learning. 

The  school  committee  resolved  that,  “In  the  Latin  Grammar  School  shall 
be  taught  spelling  with  definitions  in  Perry’s  Dictionary  &  Mathematicks  in¬ 
cluding  surveying,  navigation,  etc. ;  also  Rhetorick,  Grammar,  Geography  & 
the  Latin  &  Greek  Languages.  There  shall  also  be  daily  readings  or  recitations 
from  the  Bible.”  At  the  close  of  the  quarter  the  following  premiums  were  dis¬ 
tributed:  A  Bible  to  Mary  A.  Brooks  for  superior  attention  to  Scriptures.  She 
had  repeated  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  verses  and  read  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-seven  chapters  during  that  term.  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  Mary  had  earned  her  Bible. 

A  Testament  was  given  as  a  prize  to  John  Boyinton  for  his  general  good  con¬ 
duct,  and  a  History  of  England  to  Thomas  White  for  good  deportment.  Porter’s 
Evidences  of  Christianity  was  given  to  Jesse  Robinson  for  excelling  in  Latin; 
and  a  slate  to  John  Cushman  for  excelling  in  arithmetic. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter,  the  school  committee  voted  to  ad¬ 
mit  an  additional  number  of  scholars  as  follows:  from  the  Center  District, 
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seven;  from  the  South  District,  three;  from  the  Northeast  District,  two;  and 
from  the  Northwest  District,  two,  making  in  all  sixty-four  pupils. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Packard  kept  school  five  and  a  half  days  in  the  week  at  ninety 
dollars  per  quarter. 

In  March,  1817,  the  committee  visited  the  Latin  and  English  schools  and 
after  due  consideration  came  to  the  following  resolution: 

That  in  addition  to  the  Latin  School  there  ought  to  be  two  descriptions  of  schools  in 
the  Center  District.  The  first  to  be  called  the  Primary  school  and  the  second  to  be  called 
the  English  school,  and  that  none  be  admitted  to  the  second  or  English  school  until  he  has 
read  through  the  books  taught  in  the  Primary  school,  and  upon  examination  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  master  is  found  qualified  to  enter  the  lowest  class  in  his  school.  .  .  . 

This  explains  why  there  was  a  primary  school  here  before  the  graded  schools 
were  introduced. 

Alpheus  Spring  Packard  did  not  remain  in  Wiscasset  for  more  than  two 
years.  He  became,  for  a  short  time  principal  of  Hallowell  Academy,  and  from 
1819  to  1824  he  was  a  tutor  at  Bowdoin  College.  There  has  been  nothing 
found  among  the  old  records  to  show  that  the  Latin  Grammar  School  sur¬ 
vived  his  departure. 


The  Monitorial  School  System 

At  the  meeting  of  the  school  committee,  April  21,  1826,  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  monitorial  school  system,  that  is,  one  of  pupil 
teachers,  arose.  In  considering  what  improvements  could  be  made  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  early  education  the  committee  made  the  following  . . . 

REPORT 

That  they  deem  the  cause  of  early  education  of  primary  importance,  and  that  in  the 
system  adopted,  there  ought  to  be  a  distinct  and  practical  regard  to  the  capacity,  attention 
and  progress  of  pupils;  the  convenience,  authority  and  success  of  masters;  and  to  the 
interest  and  gratification  of  parents.  With  this  impression,  and  after  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  our  schools,  and  ascertaining  the  facts  within  their  reach,  they  are  unanimously 
agreed,  that  though  they  attach  no  blame  to  any  who  has  the  care  of  our  schools,  there  is  a 
manifest  defect  in  their  management  and  instruction ;  and  that  a  great  improvement  may 
be  made  at  a  small  additional  expense.  From  various  statements  made  in  recent  publica¬ 
tions,  and  from  fair  results  of  actual  experience  in  our  own  country  and  abroad,  that  they 
are  deeply  impressed  with  the  vast  utility  of  the  Monitorial  System ,  and  are  fully  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  applicable  to  the  schools  of  this  place. .  Therefore,  as  the  result  of  their  de- 
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House  built  by  William  Thaxter.  The  first  Sunday  School  was  held  here. 


The  Old  Blockhouse  in  Edgecomb.  Picture  taken  in  i  880. 
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liberations,  and  as  the  expression  of  their  ardent  and  united  wish,  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mend  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  Monitorial  School,  and  that  all  the  children  in  the 
several  districts,  who  shall  be  found  qualified  for  admission  may  become  members  of  it, 

and  enjoy  its  privileges. ...  ,  TT  ™ 

per  order,  Hez  Packard. 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  above  report  and  that  the  Rev.  Hezekiah  Packard, 
Daniel  Quinnam,  Nathaniel  Coffin,  Joseph  Lowell,  Jr.,  Hon.  Jeremiah  Bailey, 
John  H.  Sheppard,  and  Moses  Shaw,  Esquires,  be  a  committee  to  carry  the 
same  into  effect,  and  was  signed  by  Joshua  Hilton,  town  clerk. 

John  Hannibal  Sheppard,  Esq.,  advertised  for  an  instructor  who  was  quali¬ 
fied  to  teach  the  monitorial  town  school  in  this  place.  A  month  later  the 
Lincoln  Intelligencer  announced  that  Mr.  J.  L.  Parkhurst  of  Portland  had  been 
engaged  to  take  charge  of  this  school. 

For  a  time  the  monitorial  school  system  was  crowned  with  success  but  it  was 
short  lived. 


The  Lucas  Bequest 

John  Lucas  of  Boston,  on  March  8,  1792,  gave  a  deed  to  one  hundred  and 
eleven  acres  of  land  lying  on  the  upper  end  of  Jeremy  Squam  Island,  the  use 
and  income  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
children  of  Wiscasset  Point ;  the  East  Parish  of  Pownalborough  being  ap¬ 
pointed  as  trustee.  Details  as  to  the  administration  of  this  bequest  are  lacking, 
but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  when  the  separation  occurred  in  the  East  Parish, 
neither  faction  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  Westport  land.  The  deed0 
runs  thus: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I  John  Lucas  of  Boston  in  the  County  of  Suffolk 
&  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Esquire  in  consideration  of  the  friendship  I  have  for 
the  poor  children  that  are  or  may  be  at  Wiscasset  Point  in  the  town  of  Pownalborough  & 
County  of  Lincoln  &  Commonwealth  aforesaid  have  given  granted  bargained  sold  con¬ 
veyed  and  confirmed  and  by  these  presents  do  give  grant  bargain  sell  convey  and  con¬ 
firm  unto  the  East  Parish  of  Pownalborough  in  their  corporate  capacity  a  certain  piece 
or  lot  of  land  lying  &  being  in  Edgecombe  in  the  County  of  Lincoln  aforesaid  on  Jeremy 
Squam  Island  numbered  thirty  four  on  the  Plan  of  said  Island  belonging  to  the  proprie¬ 
tors  and  contains  one  hundred  &  eleven  Acres  and  one  hundred  rods  formerly  allotted 
to  the  late  Charles  Frost  of  Falmough  Esquire  deceased  and  is  bounded  as  follows  viz 
Northerly  on  a  small  lot  of  land  being  the  upper  end  of  said  Island  &  formerly  sold  by  the 
Wiscasset  Company  to  Joseph  Decker  Easterly  on  Sheepscott  River  southerly  on  Lot  No 

6.  Lincoln  County  Registry  of  Deeds,  Book  30,  p.  11. 
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33  allotted  to  the  Heirs  of  said  Charles  Frost  and  westerly  on  Sheepscott  Back  River  as 
may  more  fully  appear  by  reference  to  the  said  Proprietors  Plan  of  said  Island  taken  by 
Nathaniel  Donnell  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  seventeen  hundred  and  forty  four  said  lot  of 
land  was  conveyed  to  the  said  Lucas  by  Ephraim  May  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy  four  and  recorded  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  in  the  County  of  Lincoln  aforesaid 
Lib  ii  fol  40  &  41  the  premises  aforesaid  were  recovered  by  said  Lucas  from  Joseph 
Decker  at  Supreme  Court  at  Pownalborough  July  seventeen  hundred  and  Ninety. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  above  bargained  premises  with  all  their  privileges  and  appur¬ 
tenances  to  the  Parish  aforesaid  forever  to  the  sole  use  &  for  this  only  purpose  that  is  to  say 
to  maintain  or  support  a  school  mistress  or  mistresses  for  teaching  Poor  Children  of  that 
part  of  Pownalborough  called  Wiscassett  Point  the  alphabet  to  spell  &  read  English  and 
the  said  peace  or  parcel  of  land  to  rent  or  hire  out  on  good  security  for  any  term  of  years  not 
longer  than  seven  years  at  a  time  and  out  of  the  same  rents  from  time  to  time  and  at  all 
times  hereafter  to  keep  up  support  &  maintain  such  school  mistress  or  mistresses  and  it  is 
the  express  intent  of  said  John  Lucas  that  neither  the  said  Parish  nor  any  person  appointed 
by  them  shall  have  any  power  or  authority  to  sell  or  convey  away  the  said  tract  of  land 
and  thereby  frustrate  or  defeat  the  intention  of  the  said  John  Lucas  herein  expressed  and 
to  for  and  upon  no  other  use  interest  or  purpose  whatsoever  the  premises  and  direction  of 
the  donation  aforesaid  shall  be  under  the  government  of  three  persons  living  at  Wiscassett 
Point  aforesaid  to  be  chosen  annually  by  said  Parish  and  I  the  said  John  Lucas  do  for  my¬ 
self  my  Heirs  Executors  and  Administrators,  covenant  &  engage  to  and  with  the  said 
Parish  that  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  hereof  I  am  lawfully  seized  in  fee  simple  of  the  above 
Bargained  premises  and  that  the  same  are  free  of  all  incumbrances  that  I  have  good  right 
to  convey  the  same  to  the  Parish  aforesaid  and  that  I  and  my  Heirs  will  Warrant  &  De¬ 
fend  the  above  bargained  premises  to  the  said  Parish  as  aforesaid  against  the  lawful 
claims  of  all  persons. 

In  witness  whereof  I  the  said  John  Lucas  &  Hannah  my  wife  in  Testimony  that  she  re¬ 
leases  all  her  right  in  the  above  bargained  premises  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals 
this  eighth  day  of  March  seventeen  hundred  &  Ninety  two. 

John  Lucas  &  a  seal 

Witnessed  by  Hannah  Lucas  &  a  seal 

John  Page 

James  Foster. 

It  is  on  record,  however,  that  in  1 823,  an  Act  was  passed  in  Portland  “by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Legislature  assembled”  to  establish  a 
school  fund  in  Wiscasset,  and  the  trustees  previously  chosen  by  the  town  of 
Wiscasset  were  “authorized  to  sell  and  convey  a  lot  of  land  belonging  to  said 
town  situated  on  Jeremy  Squam  Island  in  the  town  of  Edgecomb,  which  was 
conveyed  to  said  town  of  Wiscasset  by  John  Lucas  of  Boston,  for  the  use  and 
support  of  schools  in  said  town.” 

It  appears  that  a  few  years  later  some  of  this  tract  was  purchased  by  Gardi- 
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ner  Gove,  and  that  there  then  stood  on  this  land  the  Decker  house 7  which  he 
floated  across  the  Sheepscot  river  on  gundalows  and  hauled  to  its  present  loca¬ 
tion. 

In  the  Lincoln  Republican  issued  at  Wiscasset,  Saturday,  April  27,  1 844,  ap¬ 
pears  the  following  notice  of  a  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage : 


Whereas  Gardiner  Gove  of  Edgecomb,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln  and  State  of  Maine, 
by  his  deed  of  mortgage  dated  July  nth  a.d.  1836,  and  recorded  in  the  Registry  of 
Deeds  for  the  Middle  District  in  Lincoln  County,  Vol.  166— page  1 15— conveyed  to  Ed¬ 
mund  Dana  of  Wiscasset  in  said  County,  in  his  capacity  of  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Wiscasset  School  Fund,  a  certain  lot  of  land  situated  in  Jeremy  Squam,  once  West- 
port  —  bounded  N.  Westerly  by  the  waters  of  Wiscasset  Bay,  South  West  by  the  Decker 
lot,  S.  Easterly  by  Sheepscot  River  and  N.  Easterly  by  land  formerly  of  Abiel  Wood,  as  by 
reference  to  said  Deed  appears  —  to  secure  the  payment  of  certain  sums  of  money  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  condition  of  said  deed,  which  condition  in  said  mortgage  being  broken,  the 
said  Trustees  of  the  Wiscasset  School  Fund  claim  a  foreclosure  of  said  mortgage;  and 
hereby  give  notice  accordingly. 


Edmund  Dana, 
Daniel  Carr, 
John  Baker, 
Elisha  M’Kennev, 


Trustees 
of  the 
Wiscasset 
School  Fund. 


This  tract  of  land  with  its  mortgages  and  foreclosures  appears  to  have  caused 
much  litigation. 


Private  Schools 

Many  private  schools  have  flourished  in  Wiscasset,  although  at  the  present 
time  the  graded  schools  are  the  only  ones  which  exist.  Among  those  which  have 
been  run  in  town  are  the  following: 

Mrs.  Greenleaf  of  Boston  had  a  private  school  in  1 804. 

Miss  Clark  had  a  small  private  school  for  young  children  in  1812. 

Milton  Pierce  had  an  academy  for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  1822. 

I.  W.  Page  ran  an  evening  school  in  1822. 

Miss  M.  F.  Tinkham  had  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  in  1823. 

Mrs.  I.  Coffin  taught  a  private  school  in  town  in  1 832. 

Miss  Peggy  Waters  ran  a  private  school  in  1840  on  Water  Street  in  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Frank  Haggett. 

Ellis  Spear  had  a  private  school  in  1 857  in  the  bank  building,  now  the  Wiscas¬ 
set  Public  Library.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted,  and  never  re- 

7.  This  is  the  house  which  is  known  as  the  “Marie  Antoinette  house.” 
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turned  to  Wiscasset  as  a  teacher.  He  was  later  commissioner  of  patents  in 
Washington. 

The  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Ann  Parker  carried  on  a  private  school  in  the  bank 
building  in  1858.  This  was  a  very  popular  place  of  education  and  lasted  for 
many  years.  The  girls  would  try  to  raise  the  curtains  on  the  western  side  so  as 
to  see  the  stage  coach  drive  into  town  at  noon. 

Mrs.  Morton  had  a  private  school  in  her  house  at  the  corner  of  Warren  and 
Federal  Streets,  but  the  house  in  which  she  lived  was  afterward  burned. 
Susan  Brown  taught  school  in  1 859  in  the  Joshua  Hilton  house,  now  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Nash. 

Mahala  Plummer  had  a  school  on  Water  Street  in  a  small  building  a  little 
north  of  the  Crossman  shoe  store,  in  i860.  This  building  has  since  been  torn 
down.  It  was  demolished  when  the  property  was  sold  to  Mr.  Frank  Gray. 
Rev.  Edward  Bradley,  a  former  rector  of  St.  Philip’s  Church,  opened  a  school 
here  in  1868,  called  St.  Philip’s  Church  School,  but  owing  to  sectarian 
jealousies  it  lasted  but  two  terms,  when  he  moved  away  from  Wiscasset. 
Miss  Mary  Young  had  a  private  school  in  1876. 

Mrs.  Izetta  Taylor  ran  a  private  school  in  1885. 

Miss  Taylor  had  a  school  in  the  Marston  block  on  the  south  side  of  Main 
Street,  near  the  present  store  of  John  Southard.  It  was  in  the  wooden  block 
belonging  to  Joshua  Marston  which  was  burned  in  the  fire  of  1870.  The 
Rundlett  block  of  brick  was  built  on  its  site. 

Miss  Emma  Clapp  had  a  private  school  in  her  house  on  the  Common  in  1 8  80. 

About  1 865,  school  was  held  in  a  building  on  Garrison  Hill  which  was  once 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  patriot,  Timothy  Parsons.  This  house  was  built  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution.  Soon  after  the  Town  House  was  burned,  in  i860,  this 
building  was  purchased  for  a  Town  Hall,  and  during  the  Civil  War  was  used 
as  a  drilling  place  for  the  Home  Guard,  a  company  which  had  been  organized 
in  anticipation  of  an  attack  by  the  Confederates.  The  Garrison  Hill  School  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  housed  here  until  the  building  was  bought  by  the  Masons  in  1910. 

More  modern  school-houses  have  since  supplanted  the  old  town  schools. 
These  were  built  principally  with  a  fund  of  three  thousand  dollars,  left  to  the 
town  through  the  generosity  of  Miss  Ann  Hinckley  Bailey,  the  last  surviving 
daughter  of  Hon.  Jeremiah  Bailey,  a  prominent  lawyer  and  judge  who  prac¬ 
ticed  his  profession  in  Wiscasset  for  over  half  a  century.  He  was  Judge  of  Pro¬ 
bate  of  Lincoln  County  from  1817  to  1834,  and  was  a  member  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  Congress,  having  been  elected  in  1835.  This  fund  which  was  to  be 
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known  as  the  Jeremiah  Bailey  Fund,  was  augmented  by  a  gift  of  one  thousand 
dollars  from  Mrs.  George  W.  Nichols,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  who,  at  one 
time,  published  the  Lincoln  'Patriot ,  was  Judge  of  Probate,  and  afterward  the 
clerk  of  a  court  in  Boston. 

Another  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars,  was  made  by  Alexander  Johnston 
Cunningham  of  Casper,  Wyoming,  a  former  resident  of  this  town.  The  town 
appropriated  sufficient  funds  to  complete  the  building  which  cost  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  was  opened  in  September,  1910. 

There  are  now  six  schools  in  the  township  of  Wiscasset.8  The  two  principal 
school  buildings  are  located  on  Federal  Street,  and  are  known  as  the  Academy, 
built  in  1923,  and  the  Grammar  School,  built  in  1908.  Other  buildings  are 
located  in  the  North  District,  the  South  District,  Birch  Point  and  Lowelltown. 

8.  1932. 
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ONE  or  two  facts  appearing  on  our  town  records1 2  exemplify  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  country  and  the  attitude  of  Pownalborough  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Revolution. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Pownalborough 
Duly  warned  and  Legally  assembled  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Goodwin,  Esq.,  on  the 
western  side  of  said  town  on  the  1 8th  day  of  May  1775  the  following  votes  were  passed 
and  person  chosen  viz: 

1.  Jonathan  Bowman  Esq.  moderator. 

2.  Voted  to  send  one  member  to  represent  said  town  in  provential  Congress  to  be 
Holden  at  Watertown  on  the  3 1st  of  May  inst. 

Voted  that  Timothy  Langdon  Be  member  for  the  purpose  a  Bove. 

3.  Voted  to  allow  Said  member  Six  Shillings  Pr  Day  for  His  Service  and  Expenses 
while  Sitting;  and  allow  Him  four  Days  to  Go  and  four  Days  to  Return. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Thursday  June  22,  1775,  the  following  votes  were 
passed  and  persons  chosen,  viz: 

I.  Thomas  Rice  Esq.  Moderator. 

2.  Voted  to  choose  a  commite  consisting  of  five  Persons  Viz:  Michel  Seve(y),  Thomas 
Rice,  John  Decker,  Jr.,  Edmund  Bridge,  Obadiah  Call  and  the  above  Commite  Be 
Impowered  to  purchase  in  Behalf  and  on  the  credit  of  the  town  such  corn  and 
Bread  as  may  be  thought  Best  and  Least  Expensive. 

3.  Voted  that  the  above  Committee  to  procure  provisions  Bread  and  Corn  Be  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Correspondence. 

At  a  town  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  Other  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Pownal¬ 
borough  verbally  warned  and  Legally  assembled  at  the  House  of  Capt.  Henry  Hodges 
on  the  East  Side  of  said  town  on  munday  the  tenth  of  July  1775  the  following  votes  were 
passed  and  Person  Chosen  Viz: 

I.  Voted  to  send  one  member  to  the  Great  and  General  Court  to  be  holden  at  Water- 
town  uppon  wensday  the  Nineteenth  Day  of  July  instant.  Voted  that  Thomas 
Rice  Esq.  Be  the  member  for  the  above  Purpose. 

2.  Voted  that  Cpt.  John  Decker  Be  a  committy  man  for  this  town  for  Stationing  the 
three  Companeys  of  Soldiers  on  the  Sea  Coast  which  are  to  be  Raised  agreeable  to 
the  Result  of  the  Congress. 

1.  Town  Record  Book,  Vol.  I  &  II,  pages  38  et  seq. 
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To  vote  in  town  meeting  that  they  meet  at  the  meeting  house  in  the  East  side  of  the 
town  on  munday  the  fourth  Day  of  September  next  at  two  of  the  Clock  in  the  after  Noon 
to  vote  on  the  following  articles  Viz: 

1.  To  choose  a  moderator  for  said  meeting. 

2.  To  see  if  the  town  approve  of  the  proceedings  of  Ebenezer  Whittier,  Timothy 
Langdon  or  timothy  Persons  or  any  of  the  Committy  of  Inspection  on  the  East  Side 
of  the  Town. 

3.  To  see  if  the  town  will  Dismis  the  old  and  Choose  a  New  Committee  of  Inspec¬ 
tion  on  the  East  side  of  said  town. 

At  the  meeting  Jonathan  Williamson  was  chosen  moderator  5  it  was  “voted 
unanimous  that  they  do  not  approve  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of 
Inspection  on  the  East  Side  of  Sd  Town.” 

And  it  was  “voted  unanimously  to  Dismiss  the  old  Committee  of  Inspec¬ 
tion”  and  the  following  eight  persons  were  chosen  for  the  new  committee  of 
inspection : 


Thomas  Rice,  Esq. 
John  Bointon 
John  Groves 
Jeremiah  Dolton 


Moses  Carlton 
Abraham  Nason 
Jonathan  Spafford 
Abijah  Dickenson 


Voted:  (March  12,  1776)  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  all  persons 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  manufacture  saltpeter. 

On  April  20,  1 776,  it  was 

Voted  to  send  two  Delegates  to  the  County  Congress  to  be  held  at  Wiscassett  on  the 
fourth  Wednesday  of  April  Instant  and  that  they  together  or  either  of  them  be  Im- 
powered  to  Represent  This  town  at  Sd  Congress  and  in  case  only  one  is  permitted  to  Set 
that  then  the  delegate  for  the  western  side  shall  be  the  person. 

3.  Choose  Jonathan  Bowman  and  Thomas  Rice  Esqrs  Delegates  for  said  town  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  Warrant. 

Lincoln  Ss  To  the  Constable  of  the  Town  of  Pownalborough  in  said  county  or  any 
or  either  of  them  Greeting. 

Pursuant  to  a  precept  to  an  [  d  ]  directed  from  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Lincoln  These 
are  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  will  and  Require  you  to 
warn  the  Freeholders  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  pownalborough  Qualified 
by  Law  to  vote  for  representatives  to  assemble  and  Meet  at  the  Dwelling-house  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Bridge  in  said  Town  on  Tuesday  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  May  Instant  at  two 
O’clock  in  the  afternoon  for  the  following  purpose  Viz.  to  Elect  and  depute  one  or  more 
persons  to  serve  for  and  Represent  them  in  a  Great  and  General  Court  or  assembly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  convened  held  and  kept  for  the  Governments  Service  at  the  Meeting  house 
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in  Watertown  upon  Wednesday  the  29th  day  of  May  Instant  and  so 
During  their  session  or  sessions. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  Seals  this  24  day  of  May  a.d.  1776. 

Charles  Cushing 
Jonathan  Bowman 
Moses  Carleton 


De  Die  in  Diem, 


Selectmen 
of  said  Town 
the  major  part 


Said  meeting  May  28,  1776. 

By  virtue  of  the  warrant,  etc.  The  following  votes  were  passed  and  persons  chosen  Viz : 

1.  To  choose  two  Representatives  to  attend  the  Great  and  General  Court  to  be  held 
at  Watertown  on  the  29th  of  this  Instant  May  to  attend  one  at  a  time. 

2.  Voted  Charles  Cushing  and  Thomas  Rice  Esqrs.  for  said  Representatives  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Town  of  Pownalborough  the  present  year. 

3.  Voted  That  the  persons  chosen  to  represent  this  town  be  instructed  that  if  the  con¬ 
tinental  Congress  shall  declare  the  Colonies  Independent  of  Great  Britain  that  they 
join  in  any  Measures  that  shall  be  thought  proper  for  Sd  purpose. 


This  was  nine  days  before  the  introduction  of  the  first  resolution  in  Congress 
looking  to  such  a  declaration. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  signed  by 
order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Congress  by  John  Hancock  the  presiding  officer,  and 
attested  by  Charles  Thompson,  secretary,  was  promulgated  to  the  country. 
It  was  read  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  legislative  halls  and  from  hundreds  of 
pulpits.  A  new  nation  had  sprung  into  existence;  the  colonies  had  become 
states;  that  which  had  been  loyalty  had  become  treason  and  that  which  had 
been  treason  became  allegiance  to  an  established  government. 

The  Executive  Council  of  Massachusetts,  having  received  official  notice  of 
the  proceedings  in  Congress,  passed  the  following  order: 

In  Council,  July  17,  1776. 

Ordered:  That  the  Declaration  of  Independence  be  printed  and  a  copy  sent  to  the 
ministers  of  each  parish  of  every  denomination  within  this  State,  and  that  they  severally  be 
required  to  read  the  same  to  their  respective  congregations  as  soon  as  divine  service  is 
ended  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  first  Lord’s  day  after  they  shall  have  received  it,  and  after 
such  publication  thereof  to  deliver  the  said  declaration  to  the  clerks  of  their  several  towns 
or  districts,  who  are  hereby  required  to  record  the  same  in  their  Town  or  Parish  Books 
there  to  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial  thereof. 

In  the  name  and  by  order  of  the  Council,  „  „  T  _  . . 

R.  Derby,  Jun.,  President 

A  true  copy,  Attest:  John  Avery,  Dep.  Secy. 


The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  accordingly  read  from  the  pulpit  of 
the  East  Parish  Church  by  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  October  13,  1776,  who  re- 
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turned  the  document  to  Edmund  Bridge,  town  clerk,  and  in  his  handwriting 
it  may  still  be  seen  on  the  record  book  of  Wiscasset. 

That  the  recorded  campaigns  of  history  fought  by  soldiers  on  the  field  of 
battle  are  not  the  only  struggles  to  which  belligerent  nations  are  subjected 
during  an  exhausting  war,  is  amply  attested  by  the  petition  of  Edmund  Bridge 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Pownalborough  to  the  Provisional  Congress  at 
Watertown.  This  document  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the  hardship  and 
peril  endured  by  our  ancestors,  inhabitants  of  the  then  frontier,  during  their 
heroic  fight  for  the  rights  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  provincial 
charter  and  for  the  subsequent  independence  of  the  colonies. 

The  extent  of  tilled  land  hereabouts  was  then  very  limited.  The  inhabitants 
depended  largely  upon  the  Boston  market  as  a  source  of  food  supply  as  well  as 
for  manufactured  products.  Their  native  commercial  resources  were  restricted 
to  the  rough  output  of  the  forest,  such  as  wood,  spars,  timber  and  lumber, 
while  their  inadequate  food  supply  was  wrested  from  the  stony  soil,  the  clam 
banks,  or  game  from  the  vanishing  forests. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  blockading  the  port  of  Boston  had  been  put  in  force 
in  June,  1774.  The  effect  of  the  act  and  the  sturdy  patriotism  of  Edmund 
Bridge,  backed  by  the  other  men  of  Pownalborough,  in  refusing  to  supply 
General  Gage  with  firewood  and  lumber,  had  been  to  cut  off  their  principal 
source  of  food  supply.  Separated,  as  we  are,  from  those  crude  times  by  the 
lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the 
sacrifice.  Their  nearest  market  was  controlled  by  the  British  army;  their 
granaries  were  exhausted  and  their  families  in  danger  of  perishing  by  famine. 
Thus  began  the  fight  for  food. 

A  town  meeting  was  held  Thursday,  June  22,  1775,  in  the  meeting-house 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  at  which  Thomas  Rice  was  chosen  moderator. 
It  was 

Voted  to  choose  a  Committee  consisting  of  five  Persons  viz:  Michael  Sevey,  Thomas 
Rice,  John  Decker,  Jr.,  Edmund  Bridge  and  Obadiah  Call  and  that  the  above  Com¬ 
mittee  be  empowered  to  purchase  in  behalf  and  on  the  credit  of  the  Town  such  Corn  & 
Bread  as  may  be  Brought  in  &  if  Land  Carriage  to  Obtain  the  same  Be  thought  Necessary 
to  consult  &  assist  with  any  other  town  or  towns  to  Effect  the  Same  in  such  a  way  as  shall 
Be  thought  Best  and  least  Expensive. 

Voted  that  the  above  Committee  to  procure  Bread  &  Corn  Be  a  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
respondence. 

Of  the  members  of  this  committee,  Sevey,  Rice  and  Decker  were  from  Wis- 
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casset  Point,  while  Bridge  and  Call  lived  in  the  west  precinct,  now  Dresden. 
They  had  a  baffling  problem  to  solve. 

The  letter  written  by  Bridge  and  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  Provincial 
Congress  tells  its  own  story. 

Plunged  in  the  deepest  distress  and  in  danger  of  perishing  by  famine  from  the  want  of 
provisions,  we  cannot  support  the  clamors  of  wives  and  children  for  bread.  To  you, 
gentlemen,  next  to  Heaven,  we  address  our  prayers  for  support.  The  inhabitants  of 
Pownalborough  in  the  midst  of  calamity,  have  been  applied  to  by  Gen.  Gage.  He  offers 
to  supply  us  with  provisions  if  we  will  engage  to  send  his  troops  a  supply  of  fuel.  We  can¬ 
not  comply  with  his  demands.  We  would  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  enemies  of 
our  country.  Pray  direct  us  what  course  to  pursue.  Give  us  bread  and  we  will  cheerfully 
sacrifice  our  lives  our  all,  in  the  common  cause.  And  your  petitioners  as  in  duty  bound 

shall  ever  pray.  ^  ^ 

r  J  Ldmund  Bridge. 

Watertown,  July  11,  1775. 

Edmund  Bridge,  who  signed  the  petition  and  presented  it  to  Congress  was, 
at  that  time,  a  selectman  of  this  town.  His  associates  on  the  board  were  John 
Page  of  Wiscasset  Point  and  Asa  Smith  from  the  north  precinct,  now  Aina. 

At  a  town  meeting  which  had  been  held  on  March  9,  1773,  the  townsfolk 
had  listened  to  a  circular  letter  received  by  the  selectmen  of  Pownalborough 
from  the  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence,  complaining  of  infringe¬ 
ments  made  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  this  province  and  other  provinces  of 
America.  Whereupon  a  committee  was  chosen  consisting  of  Capt.  Jonathan 
Williamson,  Thomas  Rice,  Abiel  Wood,  John  Page  and  Timothy  Langdon 
to  take  the  letter  into  consideration,  draft  a  reply  and  report  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  which  was  held  three  weeks  later.  Accordingly,  at  the  meeting  of 
March  thirty-first,  the  committee  presented  a  very  dispassionate,  modest  and 
able  communication  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Timothy  Langdon,  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  town  and  signed  by  the  town  clerk,  David  Silvester,  in  which 
they  place  themselves  squarely  upon  the  provincial  charter  as  their  guaranty  of 
their  rights  and  privileges  as  the  rule  and  measure  of  the  King’s  conduct 
towards  the  colonies  and  of  their  obedience  and  duty  towards  him. 

To  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  &c  at  Boston 
Gentlemen 

We  acknowledge  the  Receipt  of  your  Printed  Letter  with  a  Pamphlet  in  which  you 
have  stated  our  Rights  as  Christians  and  as  Colonists,  and  enumerated  sundery  Infringe¬ 
ments  made  on  those  Rights  —  We  sincearly  thank  you  for  your  Vigilance  and  Care  of 
our  Common  Priviledges,  and  hope  you  will  Give  farther  Warning  if  the  Dangers  in- 
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crease.  Our  Infant  state  and  Great  Distance  from  the  metropolis  of  the  Province.  We 
think  may  Well  Apologize  for  our  being  thus  late  in  returning  an  Answer  to  your  Letter 

—  the  Same  reason  will  also  induce  us  to  be  modest  in  Our  Reply  —  We  think  it  Duty 
however  to  offer  our  sentiments  in  this  matter,  if  modestly,  yet  with  so  much  Boldness 
and  sense  of  Right,  as  to  Discover  ourselves  not  wholly  unworthy  the  Freedom  we  are 
contending  for. 

We  Profess  ourselves  Friends  to  Government  rightly  understood  &  Practiced;  for 
from  thence  the  most  important  Blessings  of  Life  are  Derived  &  insured  to  us;  and  to  the 
English  Constitution  in  Particular,  as  we  apparehend  there  is  in  it,  such  a  nice  Ballance 
of  Prerogative  in  the  Crown  &  liberty  in  the  People,  as  will,  without  Encroachments  on 
either  side,  render  both  Honorable  easey  &  Happy. 

’Tis  said  Power  is  of  an  Encroaching  Nature,  if  so,  there  is  much  greater  Reason  to 
fear  the  Crown  will  arrogate  to  itself  a  More  Extensive  Perogative  than  was  defined  in 
the  original  Compact,  than  that  the  People  will  claim  those  Priviledges  that  do  not  of 
Right  belong  to  them,  as  that,  is  under  the  Care  of  Persons  onley,  whose  sole  Business  it  is 
to  Watch  over,  nurse,  and  Defend  it  with  the  advantages  of  the  Nations  Purse  &  Honors 
to  aid  and  support  it;  these  are  in  the  hands  of  the  many  Naturally  undesigning  &  quiet, 
and  without  the  means  &  Oppertuity  of  Extending  them  —  How  highly  esteemed  by  the 
People  then,  should  they  be,  who  have  ginerously  exerted  themselves  in  stating  defining  & 
defending  their  rights  and  Liberties?  This  the  Town  of  Boston,  this  Gentlemen  you  have 
Done. 

There  are,  in  every  regular  Plan  of  Government,  Certain  Stamina,  Certain  Vitals  and 
Assentials  which  render  it  What  it  is,  and  which  cannot  be  altered  cannot  be  Touched 
without  destroying  it.  Not  by  the  Supreme  Authority  of  the  Nation  itself;  for  these  being 
the  Ground  &  spring  of  what  Power  they  Possess,  in  the  same  Proportion  as  these  are  re¬ 
moved  or  Altered,  their  Power  is  diminished,  if  not  wholly  annihilated  by  the  first  Touch, 

—  Yea  we  think  they  cannot,  by  the  majority  of  the  Nation  Personally  voting,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  intirely  discharging  the  Minor  from  their  Compact,  and  Leaving  them 
at  Liberty  to  remove  themselves  &  Effects  into  any  other  Place  or  Government  they  may 
chuse,  even  to  the  Ruin  of  those  they  Leave  behind. 

There  are  also  certain  Natural  Rights  &  Priviledges  which  every  Individuals  is  Possessed 
of,  and  Which  he  neither  does  or  can  give  up  for  the  Sake  of  Government  in  any  form 
whatever  —  one  for  instance  is  Liberty  of  conscience  to  worship  God  in  the  way  he  think 
most  Agreeable  to  him. 

The  State  that  enacts  any  law  interfearing  with  the  Dictates  of  Conscience  well  in¬ 
structed,  arrogates  to  itself  a  Power  never  given  it  by  any  or  all  the  individuals  of  which 
it  is  composed,  and  consequently  those  who  are  agrieved  thereby  may  with  Justice  if  not 
Contend  for  their  Rights,  yet  remove  themselves  &  Effects  from  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  States;  and  no  sooner  have  they  done  this,  than  their  allegiance  to  such  a  State  is 
at  an  End.  Allegiance  is  a  relative  Term  &  like  Kingdoms  &  commonwealths  is  local  and 
has  its  bounds.  Upon  this  footing  our  Ancesters  Justified  in  Leaving  their  native  country 
&  seeking  for  Peace  of  conscience  in  this  then  Lonly  uncultivated  wilderness  where  they 
might  worship  their  maker  according  to  the  Dictates  of  their  consciences  without  the  in- 
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terposition  of  any  earthly  Power  whatever.  We  doubt  not  our  Forefathers  soon  as  they 
landed  here  considered  themselves  as  beyound  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Authority 
of  the  Relm  of  England  and  without  the  Dominion  of  its  King  in  any  capacity  whatever, 
for  these  were  not  their  sentiments  we  must  think  them  such  Children  of  Knowledge,  as 
to  imagine  they  could  avoid  an  Oppression  answering  from  the  Laws  of  Nature,  by  re¬ 
moving  from  one  Part  of  its  Jurisdiction  to  another,  had  they  Tarried  at  home,  their 
Friends,  their  Pleasant  Habitations  worldly  Comforts,  would  have  been  some  Compensa¬ 
tion,  at  Least  some  Allevation  of  their  religious  Disquetudes  but  hear  they  must  have  felt 
all  the  Weight  of  Ecclesiastick  Oppression  without  one  allevating  Circumstance,  Yea 
Greatly  increased  by  the  Fears  of  a  Savage  enemy  Death  in  a  Thousand  shapes. 

Every  Right  has  its  Origin,  as  every  Effect  has  its  Cause ;  but  Whence  the  right  of  the 
King  of  England  to  this  Land,  or  the  Nation  in  Conjunction  with  him  before  our  An¬ 
cestors  Settled  hear,  could  be  derived,  is  hard  to  Tell.  Was  it  by  Descent,  or  by  Purchass, 
or  by  Conquest,  or  by  the  first  Discovery?  —  we  believe  by  neither  of  these.  The  Subjects 
of  the  King  of  England  were  perhaps  the  Subjects  of  the  first  Christian  Prince  that  dis¬ 
covered  this  Land,  but  it  was  then  well  inhabited  by  a  People  independent  free  and  Happy, 
but  they  were  Heathens,  does  it  then  follow  they  had  no  Property  in  What  they  possessed? 
does  being  Christians  either  nominal  or  real  give  a  man  or  Nation  a  Right  to  take  away  the 
Property  of  Others  that  Were  not  so?  or  can  we  suppose  the  followers  of  the  Great 
Founder  of  the  Christian  Religion  Who  himself  expressly  declared  his  Kingdom  was  not 
of  this  World,  because  they  were  his  Disciples,  have  so  easie  &  expeditious  a  way  of  acquir¬ 
ing  Property?  if  then  the  claim  of  the  King  or  the  Nation  to  this  Land  when  our  An- 
cesters  Arived  here,  was  merely  Ideal,  and  that  they  had  a  Right  under  their  Peticular 
Circumstances  to  Withdraw  themselves  from  the  Society  to  Which  they  then  belonged, 
does  it  not  follow,  that  upon  their  Landing  hear,  they  were  an  intire  independent  State? 
their  week  and  Defenceless  Circumstances  &  the  Dangers  Surounded  them  naturally  led 
them  to  seek  the  aid  &  Protection  of  some  foreign  Power,  for  this  they  applied  to  the  King 
of  England,  and  by  Solemn  Compact  &  Agreement,  Obtained  the  Promise  of  his  aid,  with 
a  confirmation  of  many  invaluable  Liberties  &  Priviledges,  on  condition  they  would  con¬ 
sent  to  hold  their  Lands  of  him  in  free  &  Common  socage  with  some  other  Marks  of  Sub¬ 
jection.  The  evidence  of  which  Compact  &  agreement  we  take  to  be  the  Charter  of  the 
Province,  by  this  then  all  the  requirement  of  our  King  ought  to  be  tried ;  —  this  ought  to 
be  the  measure  and  Rule  of  his  conduct  towards  us,  and  of  our  duty  &  obedience  towards 
him.  many  other  Immunities  we  derive  from  an  higher  Source,  neverless  we  have  un¬ 
doubted  right  to  all  the  Liberties  &  Priveledges  therein  Granted,  the  Abridgement  of  the 
Least  of  which  we  may  justly  complain  of  as  a  Grievance. 

There  is  a  certain  determinate  Relation  subsisting  between  the  British  Nation  and  its 
King  &  this  Province,  to  Discover  which,  seems  to  us  the  most  sure  and  Ready  way  to  put 
an  end  to  our  complaints,  that  will  Point  out  our  Duties  founded  in.  &  resulting  from  that 
relation,  then  nothing  but  Honest  minds  will  be  wanting  to  Pursue  them. 

Thus  Gentlemen,  we  have  given  you  our  Idea  of  the  Relation  we  bear  to  the 
Mother  Country,  which  seems  to  be  that  of  Two  distinct  States  once  intirely  independent, 
but  Now  under  solemn  Covenant  and  Agreement  with  each  other,  and  of  the  Rule  by 
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which  to  Try  our  stipulated  Rights;  and  we  think  that  whatever  is  required  of  us  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Letter  &  Spirit  of  the  Charter,  is  required  without  Right  —  Whatever  is  there¬ 
in  given  up  we  Lay  no  claim  to,  Provided  the  contents  be  fulfilled  on  the  other  Part. 

After  saying  thus  much,  we  think  it  needless  to  Give  you  a  detail  of  What  we  may  call 
Grievancis;  Boston  with  many  other  Towns  have  done  this;  —  To  those  who,  think  as 
we  do,  they  must  be  obvious  and  noticed  as  they  Rise. 

We  are  heartily  sorry  for  the  General  uneasiness  that  Prevails  thro’  this  Province  and 
thro’  the  Continent;  and  wish  to  see  the  Cause  removed,  our  earnest  Desire  is,  that  the 
tie,  between  the  Mother  Country  &  this  Province  &  Continent  may  Last  to  the  end  of 
Time,  Provided  Government  may  be  administered  in  the  good  old  way,  and  nothing  re¬ 
quired  of  us  but  what  Justice  Demands  us  to  Give. 

Violent  measures  we  Pray  may  never  be  wanted,  but  Who  can  answer  for  the  Last 
Struggles  of  an  Expiring  Nature,  which  are  usually  accompanied  with  more  than  a  doble 
Force. 

They  thought  not  then,  nor  did  the  colonies,  of  independence  of  England. 

Our  fathers  were  quick  to  assert  and  maintain  their  liberties  when  menaced, 
and  acknowledged  no  authority  higher  than  that  of  the  assembled  delegates 
of  the  colonies.  Perhaps  their  opinions  can  best  be  deduced  from  a  record  of 
their  acts. 

Voted:  ( 1774)  To  abide  the  result  of  the  American  Congress  and  to  raise  £20  to  pro¬ 
cure  ammunition. 

Voted:  (1775)  That  Thomas  Rice,  John  Decker,  Edmund  Bridge  and  Obadiah 
Cook  be  a  committee  to  purchase  supplies  and  also  a  committee  of  correspondence. 

Voted :  To  send  one  member  to  the  Provincial  Congress  to  be  holden  at  Watertown  on 
the  31  day  of  May  instant,  and  that  Timothy  Langdon  be  that  member. 

Voted:  To  send  one  member  to  the  Great  and  General  Court  to  be  holden  at  Water- 
town  upon  Wednesday  the  19th  day  of  July  instant,  and  that  Thomas  Rice  be  that 
member. 

Voted:  That  Capt.  John  Decker  be  a  committee  man  for  stationing  the  three  com¬ 
panies  of  soldiers  on  the  seacoast  which  are  to  be  raised  agreeably  to  the  result  of  Congress. 

Voted:  (March  12,  1776)  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  all  persons  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  manufacture  saltfeter. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  this  memorable  year  was  the  reorganization 
of  the  militia.  Each  county  was  placed  under  command  of  a  brigadier  general. 
Gen.  Charles  Cushing  of  Pownalborough  was  made  commander  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln.  By  reason  of  the  exposure  of  the  eastern  settlements 
no  soldiers  were  levied  this  year  from  Lincoln  County,  but  every  able-bodied 
male  between  sixteen  and  sixty  was  enrolled  for  military  duty,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  Quakers,  negroes  and  Indians. 
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With  the  opening  of  active  hostilities,  the  coast  of  Maine  became  infested 
with  the  enemy’s  privateers  and  vessels  of  war.  The  relief  afforded  by  Con¬ 
gress  was  in  the  nature  of  things  temporary.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
along  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot  River  early  in  177 5  moved  to 
the  mainland  for  protection.  The  owners  of  Damariscove,  Daniel  Knight  and 
John  Wheeler,  brought  with  their  families  their  flocks  of  sheep.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  that  year  a  company  for  the  defence  of  the  seacoast  was  formed  and 
commanded  by  Capt.  Timothy  Langdon  of  Wiscasset.  Nearly  all  of  the  men 
who  enlisted  in  it  were  Boothbay  men.  Vessels  were  sunk  or  hidden  away  in 
coves  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  next  year  Captain  Mowatt,  who  had  burned  Falmouth,  October  18, 
1775,  appeared  off  Damariscove  in  a  vessel  and  cast  anchor  inside  its  sheltered 
little  harbor. 

Graphic  pictures  of  suffering  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  eastern  country 
are  found  in  the  letters  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey,  at  that  time  pastor  of  St. 
John’s  Church  in  Pownalborough.  Possessed  of  a  quickness  of  observation  in 
matters  of  a  practical  nature,  Mr.  Bailey,  in  the  journeys  which  he  used  to 
make  to  Gardiner’s  Town,  Georgetown,  Bristol  and  Broad  Bay  and  to  the 
new  settlement  of  the  Turners  above  the  head  of  the  tide  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sheepscot,  was  a  witness  of  scenes  which  aroused  his  liveliest  sympathies.  In 
March,  1776,  he  wrote: 

Those  who  retain  any  sentiments  of  humanity  and  tenderness  when  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  this  eastern  country,  must  compassionate  our  situation ;  a  people  con¬ 
fined  to  a  cold  and  rugged  soil,  encumbered  with  forests  and  divided  by  rivers,  exposed  to 
invasions  from  Canada,  deprived  of  free  navigation,  prevented  from  selling  as  usual,  their 
timber  for  the  necessities  of  life  and  denied  the  advantages  of  receiving  provisions  from 
abroad  as  formerly.  These  have  reduced  us  to  the  lowest  condition  of  poverty  and  almost 
to  nakedness  and  famine.2 

Later:  Multitudes  of  people,  who  formerly  lived  in  affluence  are  now  destitute  of  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  the  remainder  are  reduced  to  a  very  scanty  allowance.  Several  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  lower  towns  and  in  the  eastern  country,  have  had  no  bread  in  their  houses  for 
three  months  together  and  the  anxiety  and  distress  which  this  occasions  are  truly  affecting. 
Great  numbers  who  inhabit  near  the  sea  coast  and  even  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
have  repaired  to  the  clam  banks  for  a  resource.  I,  myself,  have  been  witness  to  several 
scenes  of  anguish,  beside  feeling  in  my  own  bosom  the  bitterness  of  hunger,  and  the  ut¬ 
most  anxiety  for  the  subsistence  of  my  family.  I  have  seen  among  my  neighbors  the  most 
striking  horrors  of  nakedness  and  famine.  Many  during  the  pinching  cold  and  storms  of 
winter,  exposed  to  all  the  roughness  and  severity  of  the  season,  had  the  misfortune  to 

2.  See  Frontier  Missionary ,  p.  1 14.  A  memoir  of  the  life  of  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey. 
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buffet  the  turbulence  of  the  weather  without  shoes  or  stockings  or  even  shirts.  And  when 
spring  advanced  to  afford  them  a  kindly  warmth,  destitute  of  anything  to  answer  the  im¬ 
portant  demands  of  nature,  except  a  precarious  supply  obtained  from  their  charitable 
friends,  who  had  not  sufficient  to  silence  their  own  necessitous  cravings. 

It  was  impossible  to  procure  grain,  potatoes  or  any  other  species  of  vegetable;  flesh, 
butter  and  milk  were  equally  scarce ;  no  tea,  sugar  or  molasses  to  be  purchased  on  any 
terms;  nothing,  in  a  word,  but  a  little  coffee,  with  boiled  alewives,  or  a  repast  of  clams 
and  even  of  this  unwholesome  diet,  not  enough  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  nature. 

In  his  j  ournal  Mr.  Bailey  has  left  a  description  of  the  poverty  stricken  appear¬ 
ance  he  presented  on  one  occasion  when  he  made  a  journey  to  Boston.  It  was  in 
July,  1778.  He  left  home  on  the  nineteenth,  a  passenger  on  board  a  vessel 
sailed  by  one  Captain  Hatch.  He  mentions  among  his  fellow  passengers 
three  women,  two  of  the  Gardiner  family  and  Dr.  Mayer. 

Left  the  Kennebec  on  the  20th  and  arrived  in  Boston  the  22nd.  On  the  23rd  repaired 
to  Mr.  Domett’s  and  was  kindly  received  by  that  worthy  and  benevolent  couple.  They 
no  sooner  perceived  the  poverty  and  uncouthness  of  my  apparel,  than  they  contributed 
toward  a  reparation  and  furnished  me  with  a  handsome  coat,  jacket  and  breeches.  My 
dress  before  this  recruit  was  as  follows:  an  old  rusty  threadbare  black  coat  which  had  been 
turned  and  the  button  holes  worked  with  thread  almost  white,  with  a  number  of  breaches 
ab|Out  the  elbows;  a  jacket  of  the  same,  much  fractured  about  the  button-holes  and  hang¬ 
ing  loose,  occasioned  by  the  leanness  of  my  carcass,  which  was  at  this  time  greatly  ema¬ 
ciated  by  the  constant  exercise  of  temperance ;  a  pair  of  breeches,  constructed  of  coarse 
bed  tick,  of  a  dirty  yellow  color  and  so  uncoat  ( sic)  as  to  suffer  several  repairs,  in  particular, 
a  perpendicular  patch  upon  each  knee  of  a  different  complexion  from  the  original  piece ;  a 
pair  of  blue  thick-seamed  stockings,  well  adapted  to  exclude  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
season ;  a  hat  with  many  holes  in  the  brim,  adorned  with  much  darning  in  other  places,  of 
a  decent  medium  between  black  and  white.  My  wig  was  called  white  in  better  days,  but 
now  resembled  in  colour  an  old  greasy  bed  blanket;  the  curls,  alas!  had  long  since  de¬ 
parted,  and  the  locks  hung  lank,  deformed,  and  clammy  about  my  neck,  while  the  shrink- 
ling  caul  left  both  my  ears  exposed  to  publick  view.  But  the  generous  Mr.  Parker  soon 
made  me  a  present  of  a  very  elegant  wig,  which,  though  it  might  not  furnish  my  brain 
with  an  addition  of  wisdom,  yet  certainly  enabled  me  to  shew  my  head  with  great  confi¬ 
dence. 

The  year  1775  was  a  momentous  one  for  the  colonies  and  the  reverberation 
of  its  epoch-making  events  extended  to  the  most  remote  regions. 

September  witnessed  the  flight  of  the  Loyalist  refugees  and  the  heroic 
march  of  Col.  Benedict  Arnold,  who,  with  eleven  hundred  men  set  out  from 
Cambridge  for  Quebec.  He  took  the  old  Indian  route  up  the  Kennebec  River, 
stopping  at  Swan  Island,  Pownalborough,  and  at  Agry’s  Point  to  pick  up  their 
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batteaux  before  proceeding  northward.  On  the  journey  he  was  harassed  by  the 
trials  of  the  wilderness,  hampered  by  the  loss  of  boats  and  clothing,  and 
scourged  by  famine  and  fever. 

It  was  an  eventful  year  for  Pownalborough  also,  and  town  meetings  were 
numerous.  At  the  twenty-eighth  meeting  held  on  January  25,  1775,  the  voters 
of  the  town  assembled  in  the  meeting-house  at  Wiscasset  Point,  and  voted 
unanimously  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the  American  Congress.  The  probability 
is  that  the  Loyalist  voters  either  absented  themselves,  or  else  did  not  vote. 

Samuel  Goodwin,  2nd,  Davis  Hatch,  Samuel  Emerson,  Edmund  Bridge, 
Francis  Rittal,  Richard  Kidder  and  Stephen  Brown,  were  chosen  for  the  west 
precinct,  and  Timothy  Langdon  for  the  east  precinct,  to  see  the  association  for 
the  American  Congress  put  into  execution.  The  sum  of  £20  was  voted  for 
ammunition.  It  was  also  voted  “that  the  province  moneys  in  the  constables’ 
hands  be  paid  into  the  town  treasury,  and  there  to  remain  until  further  orders 
of  the  town,  and  that  said  town  will  indemnify  them  and  save  them  harmless 
therefor.” 

Later  Timothy  Parsons  acted  as  agent  for  the  Massachusetts  War  Board  in 
the  care  of  ships’  masts  and  spars  at  various  places  along  this  coast,  and  files  of 
the  board  contain  numerous  references  to  him.  He  it  was,  who  was  the  board’s 
agent  for  loading  the  mast-ship  Gruel ,  which  was  seized  in  this  river  by  a  force 
sent  up  for  that  purpose  from  the  British  frigate  Rainbow,  under  command 
of  Sir  George  Collier. 

The  Gruel,  a  ship  commanded  by  Capt.  Joseph  Proctor,  had  been  chartered 
at  Marblehead  by  the  Provincial  Board  of  War,  and  in  June  had  been  dis¬ 
patched  to  Portland  for  some  repairs  and  to  outfit.  Being  delayed  there 
through  mistaken  orders,  scarcity  of  seamen  and  the  presence  of  a  British 
cruiser  off  that  coast,  she  did  not  reach  Wiscasset  Harbor  until  late  in  July. 
Then  the  Gruel  was  moved  up  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  narrows  where 
her  lading  was  to  be  gotten  aboard  by  direction  of  the  contractor,  Timothy 
Parsons,  a  business  man  of  Wiscasset.  For  defence  of  this  ship  while  loading 
Mr.  Parsons  had  sent  up  a  three-pound  gun  which  had  been  placed  about 
forty  rods  back  on  shore.  The  Gruel  was  still  at  her  moorings  in  September. 
The  presence  of  the  fleet  of  Sir  George  Collier  on  the  eastern  coast  furnished 
good  and  sufficient  reason  for  her  delay  in  sailing. 

During  the  latter  part  of  August,  Admiral  Collier  began  his  assigned  duty 
of  war  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boothbay,  capturing  vessels  and  plundering  the 
people.  His  hostile  operations  were  hotly  resented  and  it  was  said  that  the 
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British  had  two  men  killed  and  several  wounded.  When  things  quieted  down 
the  militia  guarding  the  coast  appears  to  have  gone  home,  and  Admiral  Collier 
seeing  his  opportunity  to  seize  the  mast-ship,  came  up  the  Sheepscot  River  on 
September  io,  1777. 

In  his  report  of  that  affair  made  to  the  War  Board  five  days  later,  Timothy 
Parsons  stated  that  the  Rainbow  came  up  as  far  as  Cross  River  at  about  one 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  j  that  it  being  very  dark  and  foggy,  Sir 
George  sent  forty  men  in  two  boats,  who  came  up  undiscovered  and  got  on 
board  the  ship,  then  about  nine  miles  above  the  Cross,  at  sunrise,  and  gained 
possession  of  it  with  the  captain  and  three  men.  For  safety  the  captors  hauled 
the  gun  aboard.  Unfortunately  for  their  plot  to  carry  off  the  Gruel  and  cargo, 
the  cook  had  gone  ashore  for  the  night,  and  on  his  return  in  the  early  morning, 
spied  the  new  officers  in  charge  and  was  able  to  hasten  away  and  give  an  alarm. 

The  nearest  officer,  Maj.  John  Huse,  refused  to  call  out  the  local  com¬ 
pany  of  militia  at  Mr.  Parsons’  request.  Why  he  did  so  has  never  been  ex¬ 
plained,  but  volunteers  responded  immediately  to  the  alarm,  and  the  captors 
of  the  Gruel  were  in  danger.  Later  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  arrived  and 
took  vigorous  measures  against  Collier’s  scheme.  As  a  wall  against  their  in¬ 
vaders  the  captors  of  the  ship  built  up  a  bulwark  of  planks  on  the  land  side 
and  were  fairly  protected  against  musket  bullets  during  the  day,  but  lacked 
means  of  escape. 

By  noon  the  Rainbow  reached  Wiscasset  and  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor. 
Collier  issued  his  demands  for  the  ship,  the  guns  and  all  of  the  masts  in  the 
river.  Thomas  Rice,  the  first  selectman,  lacked  sufficient  initiative  to  enforce 
armed  resistance  and  found  many  peaceful  followers  among  the  people,  some 
of  whom  were  doubtless  Tory  sympathizers.  He  went  up  to  the  ship  and  with 
“his  Jesuitical  smoothness,”  endeavored  to  win  over  the  assailants  to  surrender 
the  ship.  He  got  such  answers  as  were  “proper  for  honest  and  brave  men”  to 
give.  He  had  a  conference  with  the  admiral,  who  agreed  to  take  no  hostile 
action  until  the  next  morning.  The  possessors  of  the  ship  could  do  nothing  but 
dodge  bullets  behind  their  barricade,  yet  one  was  reported  killed  and  several 
wounded.  As  their  case  seemed  desperate,  in  the  dusk  of  evening  they  took  to 
their  boats  and  abandoned  the  vessel,  but  not  before  they  had  looted  it  of  such 
articles  as  suited  them.  They  were,  however,  obliged  to  leave  the  loaded  three- 
pounder  on  the  deck  of  the  ship. 

So  far  defeated  Sir  George,  it  was  told,  was  much  “less  haughty”  the  next 
morning  and  was  ready  to  leave  the  river  if  they  would  not  fire  upon  him,  for 
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men  in  the  local  militia  had  threatened  to  mount  guns  on  the  heights  of 
Doggett’s  Castle  and  fire  on  the  British  frigate  as  she  passed  outward  to 
the  sea. 

Admiral  Collier  departed  but  with  the  threat  that  the  Rainbow  would  return. 
And  she  did  return.  In  the  summer  of  1778  as  the  Rainbow  lay  off  the  coast 
capturing  American  shipping,  Sir  George  Collier  heard  from  a  fisherman  off 
Monhegan  that  another  mast  ship  was  loading  spars  for  France  in  the  Sheep- 
scot  River,  so  he  decided  to  watch  and  wait  for  her.  The  admiral  sent  a  tender 
with  eighty  men  from  the  Rainbow ,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Hayes,  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot.  The  next  morning  under  cover  of  fog  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  marines  with  fixed  bayonets  captured  the  French  ship  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette ,  500  tons  burthen,  already  loaded  with  masts,  planks,  etc.,  for  Nantes, 
France.  The  prize  was  ordered  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  but  as  Yankee  cruisers 
followed  her,  she  sailed  for  Portsmouth,  England,  where  she  arrived  safely. 

When  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  taken  in  the  Sheepscot  there  was  found 
on  board  a  Mr.  Bethune,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Duke  de  Sully,  a  Boston 
gentleman  of  considerable  property,  who  was  taking  that  opportunity  of  going 
to  France  on  his  way,  as  he  said,  to  England. 

The  two  reports  of  the  Rainbow  in  the  Sheepscot  River,  one  by  Timothy 
Parsons  and  the  other  by  Admiral  Collier,  are  here  appended. 

To  quote  literally  from  the  report  of  Timothy  Parsons: 

About  a  week  before  this  happened  I  had  sent  Up  to  Your  Ship  a  3  pounder,  which 
was  landed  &  Moved  40  Rods  from  the  Shore,  and  delivered  to  Capt.  Proctor  8  small 
armes  for  him  to  defend  Your  Ship,  but  the  Enemy  getting  on  board  Undiscovered,  pre¬ 
vented  his  Making  Use  of  them.  Capt.  Proctor  &  his  two  Mats  &  Botswan  being  on 
Board  were  maid  prisoners;  the  Cook,  being  on  Shore  overnight,  was  going  on  Board 
About  half  an  hower  After  the  Enemi,  discovered  them  and  Maid  his  Escape  to  the  first 
House,  where  they  fired  an  Alarme  and  Sent  off  to  the  point  to  informe  Me  of  it.  I 
Emeadeately  on  Notice,  went  to  Major  Hewes  and  desiard  him  to  muster  the  Militia  to 
defend  your  Ship,  but  he  Refused.  I  took  my  horse  wride  Up  to  Your  Ship  and  found 
that  the  Enemy  had  Spike  deal  planck  Man  flight  on  that  Side  of  Your  Ship  next  the  Shore 
and  that  the  people  were  getting  togeather  to  prevent  them  removing  her.  I  returned  to 
the  point  as  quick  as  possible  and  sent  up  the  other  3  pounder  with  1 5  round  for  it.  I  stopt 
at  the  point  to  take  care  of  the  Sails  which  was  in  My  Store,  but  with  much  difficulty  I  got 
them  Remov’d  —  About  1 2  o’clock  the  Ship  Rainbow  came  up  the  River  an  ankord  in 
Wiscasset  Bay  before  the  point.  Sir  George  sent  A  Flag  on  Shore  and  demanded  Your 
Ship,  her  Riging,  Sails,  all  the  Mast  in  the  River  and  the  two  3  pounders. 

Thomas  Rice,  Esq.  being  one  of  the  Committee  Received  the  flag  and  was  for  Comply¬ 
ing  with  Sir  George’s  demand  and  did  what  in  him  lay  to  discourag  the  people  from  de- 
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fending  Your  Ship,  teling  the  people  that  if  they  deliverd  her  Up  it  wood  not  be  three 
Copers  A  Man.  his  and  woods  party  adheard  to  his  Advise,  which  ware  the  biggest  part  of 
the  people  then  at  the  point.  Said  Rice  answered  Sir  George  him  Self  and  begged  to  have  till 
the  next  Morning  to  give  him  a  final  answer,  but  was  on  Board  twice  that  day  Confering 
with  him.  Rice  went  Up  the  River  in  the  evening  to  indeavour  with  his  jesuitical  Smooth¬ 
ness  to  perswaid  the  people  thens  to  deliver  Up  Your  Ship,  or  at  least  not  to  defend  her, 
but  he  Rec’d  an  Answer  that  was  proper  for  honist  and  brave  men  to  give  — 

The  Enemy  left  Your  Ship  in  the  Evening  (it  being  very  dark)  in  there  boats,  the 
Militia  keep  a  continual  fire  on  them  with  there  Small  armes,  but  did  then  but  little  dam¬ 
age  Except  Wounding  one  man.  There  boat  was  fixet  with  hamocks,  Musket  proof, 
which  was  the  reason  of  there  Escaping  with  so  Little  damag.  there  was  no  more  than 
200  Musket  Balls  Shot  into  there  hamecks,  which  the  Enemy  pick’d  out  the  next  day. 
What  the  Enemy  took  out  of  Your  Ship,  as  also  what  our  people  took  out  of  her  after  the 
Enemy  left  her  is  Menchend  in  the  inclosed  Acct.  the  Enemy  went  in  so  much  feare  that 
they  left  the  three  pounder  loaded  on  the  Deck.  Sir  George  the  Next  Morning  Lowerd 
his  haughty  demand  and  Offerd  to  Leave  the  River  without  Committing  any  further 
hostilities  if  the  people  would  not  fire  on  him.  Coln  Jones  who  had  got  to  the  point  took 
the  Command  and  demanded  a  Schooner  that  Sir  George  had  taken  and  was  then  under 
his  Stern  and  Capt.  proctor  and  the  other  prisoners  taken  in  the  River,  which  Sir  Georg 
complied  with  and  left  the  River  on  these  Conditions.  Your  Ship  is  Something  damag’d 
by  the  3  pounders  which  were  fired  at  her  while  the  Enemy  was  on  Board.  The  Main 
Mast  is  spoilt  by  A  Shot  going  throu  it,  two  of  the  Sails  Menshand  in  the  inclosed  ware 
Stole  from  a  house  I  remov’d  them  to  for  feare  of  the  Enemy.  I  have  Surplied  the  Militia 
with  as  Much  or  More  powder  &  Bawls  than  they  fired  Away,  which  I  bot  that  day  the 
Enemy  was  on  Board  Your  Ship,  to  defend  her.  I  also  surplied  them  with  provitions.  Coln 
Jones  will  inform  you  of  Every  Other  perticular.  the  Militia  Expect  a  Salvag  for  driving 
the  Enemy  from  Your  Ship.  You  will  determine  Respecting  that  as  You  think  proper. 
The  Ship  was  not  on  Mannd  and  when  the  Enemy  Left  her  they  Left  the  Secont  Mate 
on  Board  and  Brought  the  people  on  Board  in  your  Boats. 

I  have  Rec’d  the  things  sent  by  Capt.  Brown  on  Your  Spry  Schooner,  the  Rice  is  some¬ 
what  damagd  being  wet.  I  shall  want  sum  more  Money.  My  Acc1  for  the  Cargo  and  Ex- 
pences  Amount  to  more  than  Eight  hundred  &  forty  Pound  Allready.  I  have  surplied 
Capt.  Proctor  with  More  than  an  hundred  Pounds.  I  should  be  glad  You  could  send  me 
by  Coln  Jones  the  Bearer  of  this  One  hundred  and  fifty  Pounds.  Your  Ship  will  be 
Loaded  this  week.  Sir  Georg  carried  off  4  Mast  that  sum  of  the  Enimical  Party  turnd 
adrift  to  them  from  My  wharfe.  My  Letter  is  something  Confusd,  being  wrote  in  a  hurry, 
Coln  Jones  being  waiting.  I  close  with  Mendchening  that  had  all  the  Enimical  Persons 
we  are  troubl  with  been  on  Board  Your  Gard  Ship  in  Boston  the  40  men  that  Boarded 
Your  Ship  Must  Unavoidably  fell  into  Ower  hand. 

I  am,  with  Respect  Your  Most  Humble  Servant  Timothy  Parsons. 

The  visits  of  the  Rainbow  and  the  IVLiljord  were  the  two  most  important  inci¬ 
dents  which  occurred  in  Wiscasset  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  A  letter 
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from  Timothy  Parsons  to  Samuel  P.  Savage  shows  the  desperate  condition  of 
the  people  at  that  time. 

Pownalboro,  April  12th,  1779 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  Got  the  Boards  for  You  that  I  think  will  answer  Your  purpos  Shall 
Send  them  the  next  trip  by  Capt.  Cunningham  the  bearer  of  this  Shall  procuere  the 
smokd  Salmon  as  Soon  as  they  Can  be  got  which  will  be  in  May. 

The  distress  of  the  people  in  this  place  is  Very  Great  Above  One  half  the  famalies  in 
this  place  have  lived  intierly  without  bread  for  Upwards  of  A  Month  pasd.  their  whole 
Sustenance  has  been  from  the  Clambancks  and  Small  fish  that  they  Can  gett  in  the  River, 
not  having  pork  or  any  Kind  of  fatt  to  Season  Said  fish  or  any  Kind  of  Eatables  whatever 
a  general  Relaxation  Attends  them;  well  harty  Men  are  brought  to  Meare  Skeletons  be¬ 
ing  hardly  Able  to  Crawl  Abouts;  Sum  have  dyed,  A  number  of  others  Lay  helpless  for 
want  of  proper  Sustenance;  and  a  general  indolent  Stupor  Seems  to  Attend  them,  they 
having  no  Seads  of  Any  Kinds  to  put  in  the  Ground  this  Spring;  Numbers  are  removing 
from  this  to  the  westward  and  Elsewhere  in  hope  to  Geet  where  they  Can  Geet  bread 
Sum  have  Sold  there  places  that  would  fetch  them  £150  L  My3  Six  Years  Agoe  places 
that  they  Could  Keepe  ten  head  of  home  Cattle  besides  Sheep,  for  less  than  the  price  of 
thirty  bushels  of  Corne  Sir  if  there  Can  be  no  way  found  out  whereby  the  people  Can  Get 
Sead  to  put  in  the  Ground  the  place  Must  brake  up.  I  am  in  hopes  of  Sum  Releife  from 
what  incoragement  You  Gave  Me  that  You  would  Send  Me  All  the  Corne  and  potaters 
You  Could  possible  Spare.  A  few  bushels  will  be  Sum  releefe  Potaters  are  as  much  wanted 
for  Sead  as  Corne  is  for  bread  Sir  if  you  can  send  me  a  bushel  or  two  of  Sead  Barly  it 
would  be  a  great  favour.  Any  Pay  You  Shall  Command  Either  Silver  or  Paper  Money  or 
any  Kind  of  Lumber  Y ou  May  want  I  will  Send  Y ou  for  the  Above  Article. 

Sir  I  am  with  Respect.  Your  Very  Humble  Sert. 

Timothy  Parsons 

Sir  if  You  Could  Send  any  Corne  or  potaters  by  Capt.  Cunningham  this  time  it  would 
increase  the  favour  as  they  are  wanted  for  Sead.  „  p 

JL  •  Jl  • 

In  1780  the  town  voted  to  reject  the  form  of  Constitution  adopted  by  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  (and  continued  unaltered  until  after  the  separation  of  Maine  from 
that  state)  for  the  following  reasons: 

“That  the  present  form  of  government  the  Country  is  used  to  and  answers 
the  purpose  both  of  internal  government  and  carrying  on  the  War,  and  that 
the  invasions  of  the  enemy  and  the  divisions  among  ourselves  make  it  improper 
if  not  dangerous,  at  this  time,  to  introduce  a  new  form  of  government.  Be¬ 
sides  a  number  of  our  brethren,  men  of  property  and  understanding,  are  now 
from  home  in  the  War,  who  have  a  right  to  be  consulted  and  to  give  their 
opinion  in  a  matter  wherein  they  and  their  children  are  so  much  interested.” 


3.  Lawful  money. 
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“1781.  Voted:  To  raise  700  silver  dollars  to  enable  the  town  to  get  its  quota 
for  the  Continental  Army.”4 

Nearly  two  years  elapsed  before  the  final  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 
was  signed  in  Paris,  September  3,  1783,  which  guaranteed  full  and  complete 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Before  this  however,  the  Union  Jack  had  been  supplanted  in  our  merchant 
marine  by  a  new  flag,  a  flag  destined  to  fly  above  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  na¬ 
tions,  and  to  be  borne  by  her  ships,  even  by  those  from  this  little  port,  over 
distant  seas  to  far-off  lands.  The  ships  of  the  Sheepscot  hoisted  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  the  mizzen  halyard  and  bore  it  away  from  Cabbage  Island  to  Botany 
Bay,  to  Pondicherry  and  Saghalien;  to  Flinders  Island  and  Windy  Tickle ;  to 
the  Barbary  Coast  and  the  Ivory  Coast;  through  Skagerrak  and  Cattegat; 
to  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Table  Bay;  to  Easter  Island  and  the  far-away  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  in  short  they  carried  the  colors  for  which  they  fought  to 
the  thirty-two  points  of  the  mariner’s  compass,  and  under  its  folds  lives  and 
fortunes  were  made  and  lost. 

4.  Town  records. 
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THE  defenseless  condition  of  the  United  States,  which  was  for  more  than 
a  decade  after  the  Revolutionary  War  without  a  navy,  rendered  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with  the  West  Indies  an  easy  prey  to  the  rapacity 
of  French  privateers.  Hundreds  of  our  vessels  were  captured  on  the  high  seas, 
and  French  prize  crews  placed  in  charge  to  take  them  into  port,  the  port  of 
Guadeloupe,  where  French  prize  courts  were  held  and  decisions  rendered  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  piratical  captors. 

During  his  second  term  of  office,  President  Washington  had  urged  Congress 
to  make  an  appropriation  large  enough  to  build  a  navy  strong  enough  to 
combat  Algerian  corsairs  and  French  privateers  and  protect  American  ship¬ 
ping.  By  the  narrow  margin  of  two  votes  (yeas,  forty-three 5  nays,  forty-one), 
Congress  reluctantly  apportioned  the  money  for  a  navy,  and  three  frigates 
were  laid  down  in  17945  but  when,  three  years  later,  John  Adams  succeeded 
Washington,  they  were  still  unfinished.  In  less  than  a  year  after  his  inaugura¬ 
tion  President  Adams  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  sufficient  number  of  ships 
and  men  to  create  a  navy  of  a  sort.  The  frigates  Constellation ,  United  States  and 
Constitution  were  hastily  completed  and  a  number  of  armed  merchant  vessels 
purchased  and  converted  into  men-of-war.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
United  States  Navy  under  the  Constitution. 

In  the  spring  of  1814  there  was  an  American  navy  in  name  only.  Of  the  five 
large  frigates  which  the  nation  possessed,  only  one,  the  President ,  was  at  sea. 
The  others  were  blockaded  in  New  York,  New  London  or  Boston  harbors  by 
the  British  cruisers  off  shore.  The  enemy  had  an  immense  fleet  upon  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  and  there  was  scarcely  a  seaport  which  was  not  blockaded.  If  any 
American  warship  attempted  to  put  to  sea  she  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  a  watchful,  alert  and  superior  fleet. 

At  the  time  of  our  second  conflict  with  England  when  the  United  States  de¬ 
clared  war  against  Great  Britain,  our  entire  navy  consisted  of  but  seventeen 
vessels,  less  than  half  of  this  number  being  prepared  for  active  duty,  five 
thousand  men  and  four  hundred  and  forty-two  guns.  There  was  then  no 
American  privateer  in  existence,  but  the  celerity  with  which  all  American  float¬ 
age  was  transformed  into  privateers  or  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  was  such 
that  in  four  months  the  United  States  had  turned  out  no  less  than  twenty-six 
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privateers  with  three  hundred  guns  and  over  two  thousand  men  ready  to  burn, 
sink  and  destroy  enemy  vessels. 

As  early  as  November  i,  1 775,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  legis¬ 
lature  empowering  the  council  to  commission  with  letters  of  marque  and  re¬ 
prisal  any  person  or  persons  within  the  colony  to  fit  out  and  equip  any  vessel, 
at  no  expense  to  the  state,  for  the  defense  of  the  colonies,  with  general 
authority  to  take  all  enemy  craft.  Thus  legalized  privateering  soon  became 
general  and  remained  so  popular  throughout  the  war  that  it  was  frequently 
difficult  to  recruit  crews  for  continental  and  state  ships.  Service  in  privateers 
entailed  less  severe  discipline  and  held  out  a  greater  hope  of  gain  to  the  hardy 
young  Americans  who  filled  the  forecastles  at  that  time.1 

Later  when  it  was  found  that  deserters  from  the  Continental  Army  fre¬ 
quently  enlisted  on  private  armed  vessels,  the  masters  were  put  under  bond 
not  to  take  on  board  any  soldier  from  the  Continental  Army  or  any  man  who 
was  not  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts. 

Although  all  kinds  of  craft  from  ships  to  sloops  took  part  in  privateering 
and  almost  every  merchant  vessel  and  fishing  smack  mounted  guns  and  shipped 
a  crew  for  this  service,  the  brigantine  was  the  favorite  rig.  These  privateers 
carried  a  large  spanker  with  a  square  topsail  on  the  mainmast  instead  of  the 
usual  gaff-topsail.  They  were  armed  with  light  cannon,  old-fashioned  swivel 
guns,  blunderbusses,  and  a  few  muskets  and  boarding-pikes.  The  cannon  were 
long  guns,  as  distinguished  from  carronades,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
with  one  exception  no  carronades  were  used  on  American  private  armed  vessels 
during  the  war.2 

Privateering,  as  far  as  this  country  has  participated  in  it,  has  been  limited 
chiefly  to  our  two  wars  with  Great  Britain.  Although  during  our  troubles  with 
the  French  Directory,  1798-1801,  our  government  issued  letters  of  marque, 
they  were  used  mostly  by  our  merchantmen  as  a  license  to  defend  themselves 
from  hostile  craft.  The  few  actions  that  took  place  in  which  ships  that  had 
been  armed  at  private  expense  were  engaged  are  notable  as  being  exceptions.3 

The  distinction  made  between  privateers  and  letters  of  marque  was  that  the 
first  armed  vessels  commissioned  in  the  country  under  the  authority  of  the 
state  were  designated  privateers  and  were  in  most  respects,  except  as  to  owner¬ 
ship,  similar  to  our  state  and  national  vessels  and  their  officers  received  the 

1.  Dudley  W.  Knox,  A  History  of  the  United  States  Navy ,  pp.  4,  5. 

2.  Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Some  Famous  Privateers  of  New  England ,  p.  5. 

3.  Maclay,  History  of  American  Privateers ,  p.  503. 
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same  titles  as  in  the  regular  service.  A  letter  of  marque  was  a  merchant  vessel 
cleared  from  some  port  with  cargo,  although  she  might  sail  in  ballast,  yet 
armed  to  resist  aggression  and  authorized  to  take  any  of  the  enemy’s  vessels 
that  came  her  way.  The  officers  received  the  same  titles  as  were  in  usage  in  the 
merchant  service. 

With  the  letter  of  marque  the  capture  of  prizes  was  incidental,  but  with  the 
privateer  it  was  the  object  of  the  cruise.  The  letter  of  marque  was  usually  more 
lightly  armed  and  carried  a  much  smaller  crew  than  the  privateer  provided  the 
burden  was  the  same. 

“Privateers  were  generally  fitted  out  by  a  ship-owner  or  a  group  of  ship¬ 
owners  jointly  and  usually  sailed  on  what  is  known  even  to  this  day  in  the 
fisheries  as  the  half-lay  or  square-halves.  That  is,  the  owners  provided  the  ship 
with  her  equipment  and  placed  a  competent  captain  in  charge.  The  captain 
hired  his  own  crew  and  paid  the  running  expenses  of  the  voyage ;  the  enemy 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  which  were  captured  on  the  voyage,  were  brought 
into  an  American  or  allied  port  and  after  a  hearing  before  a  civil  or  maritime 
court,  if  the  vessel  and  cargoes  were  judged  lawful  prizes,  they  were  sold  at 
auction  for  the  account  of  their  captors  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  divided, 
half  to  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  half  to  the  captain  and  his  crew. 

“Although  frowned  upon  now  as  a  form  of  piracy,  in  those  days  privateer¬ 
ing  was  looked  upon  as  an  effective  means  of  harrying  the  enemy,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  legitimate  though  perilous  means  of  lining  one’s  own  pocket.”4 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  United  States  did  not  sign  the  treaty  when 
privateering  was  abolished  by  the  European  nations  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
1 856,  this  country  eventually  refused  to  sanction  that  method  of  warfare  as  is 
shown  at  the  time  of  our  war  with  Spain  in  1898,  when  it  was  officially  an¬ 
nounced  that  privateering  would  not  then  be  tolerated.  But  during  the  three 
periods  of  hostility  with  European  powers,  beginning  with  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  and  ending  with  the  War  of  1812,  it  was  actively  carried  on  and 
there  are  many  persons  who  believe  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  privateers,  Old 
Glory,  the  flag  which  supplanted  the  Union  Jack,  would  have  been  swept  from 
the  seas  in  our  first  war  with  England. 

Privateers  cruising  along  our  coasts  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
entered  harbors,  rivers  and  even  coves,  committing  all  kinds  of  depredations 
on  the  land,  burning  vessels  found  in  port,  and  out  at  sea  capturing  coasters  as 
prizes.  In  these  expeditions  they  were  aided  by  Tories  on  shore.  The  most 

4.  Robert  E.  Peabody,  The  Log  of  the  Grand  Turks ,  pp.  3,  4. 
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annoying  of  these  privateers  were  the  Nova  Scotia  craft,  termed  “Shaving 
Mills,”  having  open  decks,  with  sails  and  sweeps  and  manned  by  six  or  eight 
armed  men.  With  their  light  draught  they  could  easily  dodge  in  and  out  of  a 
creek  or  river  and  capture  coasters  and  fishing  craft.  They  were  difficult  to 
provide  against  or  to  capture.5 

At  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country, 
Congress  was  quick  to  establish  a  Maritime  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  trial  of  maritime  cases,  and  prizes  brought  to  Wiscasset 
wharves  were  here  adjudicated  upon  by  Timothy  Langdon,  a  lawyer  of  some 
distinction,  who  came  to  Wiscasset  before  the  Revolution.  He  acted  as  Crown 
lawyer  and  the  notices  of  libels  to  be  tried  before  him  are  contained  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day.  Until  the  court  house  was  built  here  trials  held  in  the 
east  precinct  of  Pownalborough  were  conducted  in  the  meeting-house. 

As  is  shown  by  records  of  Judge  Langdon,  the  first  notice  of  a  prize  being 
brought  into  these  waters  is  dated  August  i,  1776,  when  a  letter  of  marque 
from  Salem  took  a  sloop  and  a  ship,  names  unknown,  from  Jamaica  and  carried 
them  into  the  Sheepscot.  The  sloop  was  laden  with  dry  goods  and  salt  for 
Halifax  and  the  ship  was  bound  for  Europe  with  3  70  hogsheads  of  sugar,  1 40 
puncheons  of  rum ,  55  pipes  of  Madeira  and  a  large  quantity  of  wrought  plate. 

The  records  show  that  the  condemnation  of  the  Margaretta 6  soon  followed. 
In  an  item  relative  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Maritime  Court  in  Pownal¬ 
borough,  it  appears  that  on  the  petition  of  Ichabod  Jones  it  was  “resolved  that 
the  prayer  of  this  petitioner  be  so  far  granted  that  the  Maritime  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  to  be  holden  at  Pownalborough  on  September  9th  in  order 
to  try  the  justice  of  the  capture  of  two  vessels  taken  from  the  petitioner,  be 
adjourned  for  the  first  day  of  October  next  in  order  that  the  petitioner  by 
attorney  may  show  cause,  if  he  have  any,  why  the  said  vessels  should  not  be 
condemned.”' 

The  Margaretta  was  an  armed  British  schooner  which  had  convoyed  Captain 

5.  Parker  McCobb  Reed,  History  of  Bath  (1607-1894),  p.  66. 

6.  Notice  of  Libels  filed  before  me  against  schooner  Margaretta ,  50  tons  burden,  James  Moore, 
late  commander;  sloop  Unity ,  50  tons,  Ichabod  Jones,  late  master;  sloop  Polly ,  90  tons,  Nath. 
Horton,  late  master;  armed  schooner  Diligent ,  100  tons,  John  Knight,  late  master,  and  her  armed 
cutter  the  T almagush.  Schooner  Savannah ,  25  tons,  Phillips,  late  master.  All  these  vessels  and  their 
cargoes  were  taken  for  carrying  supplies  to  the  enemies  of  the  U.  S.  and  infesting  the  seacoast;  and 
brought  into  the  Eastern  District  Maritime  Court  which  will  be  held  at  the  Meeting  house  in  the 
East  Precinct  of  Pownalborough,  September  9,  1776,  10  a.m.,  etc.  Tim.  Langdon,  Judge  of  the 
Court.  Cont.  Journal.  State  of  Mass.  Bay,  Eastern  District.  August  29,  1776. 

7.  Massachusetts  Resolves.  Resolve  p.  751  relative  to  adjournment  of  Maritime  Court  at  Pownal¬ 
borough,  passed  September  6,  1776. 
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Jones  and  his  sloops  the  Unity  and  the  Polly  from  Boston  to  Machias  in  June, 
1775.  From  the  British  Admiral,  Thomas  Graves,  Captain  Jones  had  received 
permission  to  load  his  vessels  at  Boston  with  provisions  and  carry  them  to 
Machias  on  condition  of  his  returning  with  a  cargo  of  wood  and  lumber  for 
the  British  troops. 

Benjamin  Foster,  suspecting  that  the  load  of  lumber  was  intended  for  bar¬ 
racks  for  the  British  soldiers  at  Boston,  with  a  party  from  East  River  held  a 
secret  meeting  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  make  the  cutter  Margaretta  their 
prize  and  the  officers  their  prisoners.  Assisted  by  Jeremiah  O’Brien  and  his 
sons,  they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  schooner  with  the  loss  of  two  Machias 
men,  while  the  commander  of  the  Margaretta ,  Capt.  James  Moore,  fell  in  this 
encounter  with  some  of  his  men.  This  was  the  first  naval  battle  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  was  known  as  “The  Lexington  of  the  Seas.” 

In  1801  Silas  Lee  of  Wiscasset  was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson  to  take 
the  place  of  Daniel  Davis  as  United  States  District  Attorney  for  Maine.  It  was 
he,  therefore,  who  libeled  the  British  brig  Boxer ,  captured  in  a  bloody  battle 
fought  off  Pemaquid,  September  5,  1813,  as  a  prize  of  the  United  States.  On 
this  suit  a  hearing  was  had  at  Wiscasset,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber  before  Hon.  David  Sewall,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Maine 
District,  at  which  time  she  was  condemned  to  be  sold  by  Marshal  T.  G.  Thorn¬ 
ton.8 

In  the  March,  1776,  term  of  court  came  the  libel  of  the  schooner  Polly,  70 
tons;  the  Ranger ,  40  tons,  Amasa  Lewis,  master;  the  sloop  Baltimore,  40  tons, 
Zenas  Gardner,  master;  and  the  schooner  Charming  Anne ,  20  tons,  Richard 
Jones,  master. 

On  October  1 7, 1 776,  a  libel  was  filed  against  the  ship  Christian,  Christopher 
Williamson,  master,  from  Whitehaven,  England,  taken  and  seized  in  the 
Sheepscot  River,  county  of  Lincoln,  “on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  between  high  and 
low  water  mark,  by  Andrew  Lepear,  and  said  to  be  the  property  of  subjects  of 

8.  The  Boxer  was  sold  at  a  marshal’s  sale,  November  12,  1813,  and  was  bought  by  Thomas  Mer¬ 
rill,  Jr.,  for  $5,600.  In  1815,  she  was  refitted  for  the  merchant  service,  went  to  New  York  and  sailed 
under  letters  of  marque  for  Marseilles.  She  was  afterwards  sold  to  a  Portuguese  firm  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  mail  packet  between  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  Lisbon.  Her  end  is  not  known  with  cer¬ 
tainty  but  she  is  thought  to  have  been  lost  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Collections  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society ,  Series  II,  I,  1 75.  The  Enterprise  was  built  in  1 799  and  was  a  schooner  of  1 35  tons.  In  the  war 
with  Tripoli  she  engaged  and  captured  a  Tripolitan  cruiser  of  twice  her  size  and  later  formed  a  part  of 
Commodore  Preble’s  fleet  at  the  blockade  and  bombardment  of  Tripoli.  Before  the  War  of  1812,  she 
had  been  rebuilt  and  rigged  as  a  brig.  After  her  encounter  with  the  Boxer  she  was  used  as  a  guard  ship 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  She  was  lost  in  1823  at  Little  Curasao,  West  Indies.  Collections  of  the 
Maine  Historical  Society ,  Series  II,  I,  p.  173. 
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the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  in  care  of  Abiel  Wood ;  and  for  the  trial  of  the 
justice  of  said  seizure,  a  maritime  court  for  this  District  will  be  held  in  the 
East  Precinct  of  Pownalborough,  November  7,  1776,  when  all  persons  con¬ 
cerned  may  appear  and  show  cause,  if  any  they  have,  why  the  ship  should  not 
be  condemned.”9 

On  January  10,  1777,  there  was  a  libel  case  in  behalf  of  Thomas  Stinson, 
Esq.,  against  the  sloop  Sally,  70  tons,  for  carrying  supplies  to  the  brigantine 
Betsey ,  90  tons. 

On  August  4,  1777,  a  libel  was  filed  in  the  Eastern  District  in  behalf  of 
John  S.  Kimmer,  commander  of  the  schooner  Lee  of  the  United  States. 

Although  no  corroborative  evidence  in  this  country  is  available,  and  the 
port  records  of  Whitehaven,  England  for  1770-1775  have  disappeared,  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  directors  of  the  Anchor-Brocklebank  Line  in  Liverpool 
has  brought  the  information  that  the  founder  of  the  firm,  Daniel  Brocklebank, 
built  five  vessels  in  America  between  1770  and  1 776.  “The  fifth  vessel  was  the 
brig  Castor  built  in  New  England  1775  —  220  tons  net  register  — single  deck 
with  beams  — carried  20  guns  and  her  load  draft  of  water  was  13  feet.”  It  is 
further  stated  that  on  May  8,  1775,  Daniel  Brocklebank  sailed  in  command  of 
this  vessel  from  Sheepscot  for  Whitehaven  after  closing  his  shipyard  in 
America.10 

As  privateering  was  general  at  that  time  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  to 
find  that  letters  of  marque  were  granted  by  King  George  III  to  Capt.  Daniel 
Brocklebank,  of  the  Castor,  on  August  9,  1779,  authorizing  him  to  seize  and 
destroy  the  ships  and  goods  belonging  to  the  king’s  enemies.  The  Castor  carried 
a  crew  of  forty-five  men  and  was  armed  with  eighteen  carriage  (six-  and  four- 
pounders)  and  eight  swivel  guns. 

On  June  5,  1780,  there  were  libels  by  Michael  Harding  and  others  against 
the  schooner  Freemason. 

On  June  15,  1780,  there  were  libels  on  behalf  of  Simon  Eliot  and  others 
against  the  British  sloop  Annapolis  of  20  tons. 

9.  New  York  Packet,  August  1,1776. 

10.  It  is  possible  that  Daniel  Brocklebank’s  reputation  as  a  shipbuilder  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
intention  to  commence  shipbuilding  operations  at  Whitehaven,  England,  then  the  fourth  port  in  the 
Kingdom,  may  have  influenced  Paul  Jones  to  attack  Whitehaven.  The  Ranger  in  which  this  attack 
was  made  had  been  fitted  out  by  French  friends  of  Paul  Jones  (himself  a  native  of  Kirkbean,  Kirk¬ 
cudbrightshire,  Scotland),  at  Nantes,  with  eighteen  six-pounders  and  six  swivel  guns. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Cumberland  Racquet ,  published  at  Whitehaven  on  March  9,  1779,  that  the 
Castor,  under  command  of  Captain  Brocklebank,  on  her  homeward  passage  from  New  York,  took  an 
enemy  vessel  and  sank  her  and  that  she  in  company  with  the  Lively,  of  Bristol,  retook  a  privateer  be¬ 
longing  to  London  taken  a  few  days  earlier  by  the  General  Sullivan,  privateer,  which  was  in  sight  at 
the  time. 
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On  November  20,  1780,  there  was  a  libel  in  behalf  of  Timothy  Weston  and 
all  concerned  in  private  armed  schooner  Gen.  Wadsworth  against  an  armed 
schooner  of  15  tons,  name  and  master  unknown. 

On  July  31,  1781,  the  privateer  Reprisal,  commanded  by  Benjamin  Frizel 
of  Pownalborough,  a  galley  with  four  guns  and  twenty-five  men,  had  a  bond 
(to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  obligating  the  captain  not  to  transgress 
the  rules  for  privateers)  signed  by  Benjamin  Frizel,  Samuel  Gardner  and 
Benjamin  Hichborn,  the  last  two  being  merchants  of  Boston.11 

The  brigantine  Neptune ,  1 1 9  tons,  Alexander  Askins,  master,  built  at  Pow¬ 
nalborough  in  1788,  owned  by  the  brothers  Joseph  and  Abiel  Wood,  had  a 
claim  the  year  she  was  built,  but  the  nature  of  it  is  unknown. 

In  1792  the  ship  Union ,  built  at  Bristol  and  enrolled  at  Wiscasset,  was  de¬ 
tained  at  Bordeaux.  The  owners  were  Thomas  McClure  and  James  Noble,  the 
latter  being  her  commander. 

When  the  first  decade  of  peace  had  elapsed  following  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  war  began  between  France  and  England.  Each  nation  in  the  European 
struggle  tried  to  prevent  food  supplies  of  wheat  flour  and  meat  from  reaching 
the  other.  The  commerce  in  these  products  was  lucrative  to  all  concerned  and 
American  merchants  in  defiance  of  the  blockade  in  Europe  carried  their  goods 
to  both  countries.  But  when  these  nations  committed  depredations  on  American 
shipping  and  the  merchants  and  ship-owners  alarmed  began  to  withdraw 
their  carriers  from  the  ocean,  the  effect  was  such  upon  the  treasury  that 
Thomas  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  circular  issued  in  1793,  as¬ 
sured  the  merchants  that  due  attention  would  be  paid  and  restitution  made 
for  any  injuries  which  they  had  undergone  on  the  high  seas  or  in  foreign 
countries  contrary  to  the  existing  laws  of  nations. 

Relying  upon  these  assurances,  many  ships  put  to  sea  and  a  long  line  of 
captures  followed.  England  fulfilled  her  obligations  and  paid  for  those  she 
took,  but  France,  while  acknowledging  her  liability  advanced  a  counter-claim 
for  the  non-fulfillment  of  treaties  of  1778  and  1788,  guaranteeing  forever 
her  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  supplies  furnished  by  her  in  our  Revolution. 

The  two  successive  missions  sent  to  Paris,  whose  commissioners  were  to 
require  indemnity  for  spoliations  and  to  secure  a  release  from  the  obligations 
imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  France,  have  been  already  mentioned 
in  the  French  spoliation  claims. 

11.  Papers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  196,  Vol.  12,  p.  107. 
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In  1793  the  Industry ,  a  snow12  of  28  tons  built  at  Bristol,  Maine,  in  1789, 
and  enrolled  at  Wiscasset,  was  bound  from  Bristol  to  Boston  under  command 
of  Captain  Trask.  She  arrived  in  Boston  on  Friday,  June  twenty-sixth  and  the 
captain  reported  that  on  the  sixth  day  out,  after  a  chase  of  eight  hours,  he  was 
brought  to  by  the  French  privateer,  UEsperance ,  carrying  twelve  guns  and 
sailing  under  English  colors. 

Captain  Trask  was  ordered  to  lower  his  boat  and  go  aboard  the  privateer 
with  his  papers,  but  having  a  heavy  boat  to  launch,  was  unable  to  obey  prompt¬ 
ly,  and  during  the  delay  which  ensued  the  foreign  vessel  hoisted  the  flag  of  the 
French  Republic  and  fired  a  gun  across  her  bow.  Captain  Trask,  with  his  boat’s 
crew,  was  detained  on  board  UEsperance ,  while  the  French  seamen  manned 
their  boat  and  boarded  the  Industry ,  where  they  lost  no  time  in  searching  the 
trunks  of  the  passengers,  seizing  their  papers,  and  returning  with  them  for 
inspection  j  but  on  finding  only  American  property  everything  was  restored 
to  them. 

UEsperance  took  leave  of  the  Industry  with  three  cheers,  which  were  heartily 
returned.  This  French  privateer  had  already  taken  two  valuable  prizes,  viz: 
a  British  brig  also  named  the  Industry ,  John  Gent,  master,  from  London  to 
Philadelphia,  taken  in  latitude  47  0  North,  and  one  of  the  Quebec  fleet  from 
England,  which,  being  a  heavy  sailer,  had  lost  her  convoy.  Captain  Gent  was 
seen  aboard  UEsperance  by  Captain  Trask,  who  offered  him  passage  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  the  French  would  not  release  him.13 

The  brig  Neptune ,  Capt.  Lemuel  White,  master,  owned  by  Abiel  Wood  of 
Wiscasset,  was  detained  in  1794  under  the  embargo  at  Bordeaux. 

Capt.  Robert  Askins,  late  master  of  American  schooner  Sally  of  Bristol,  en¬ 
rolled  at  Wiscasset,  protested  before  Peter  Solira,  Esq.  at  Philadelphia  that  on 
April  fifteenth,  last,  near  Barbados,  he  was  boarded  and  captured  by  a  French 
frigate  the  Partridge ,  commanded  by  Jacques  Bouteiller.  His  vessel  was 
burned,  his  crew  put  in  irons  for  six  weeks,  then  taken  into  St.  Martin  where 
he  was  put  on  a  prison  ship  and  his  crew  in  jail  for  ten  days.  Through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  other  American  masters  of  vessels  they  liberated  him  and  sent  the 
crew  into  St.  Bartholomew  on  a  Swedish  vessel.  The  date  of  protest  was 
June  30,  1795. 

The  claims  of  James  Swan,  alias  Henry  Jackson,  for  the  James  Youngs  Capt. 

1 2.  A  snow  was  a  vessel  equipped  with  two  masts  resembling  the  main  and  foremasts  of  a  ship,  and 
a  third  small  mast  just  abaft  the  mainmast,  carrying  a  trysail. 

13.  Columbian  Centinel ,  July  3,  1793. 
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Benjamin  Pinkham  in  1795  were  rejected  by  commissioners  to  conventions 
with  France  in  1803  on  the  plea  of  his  partnership  with  foreigners,  and  as 
agent  of  the  French  Republic  during  the  Revolution. 

The  ship  AlnomaCy  a  vessel  of  195  tons  built  at  Pownalborough  and  owned 
by  Abiel  Wood,  Jr.,  was  taken  by  the  French  the  year  she  was  built,  1 795,  and 
returned  December  31,1 800. 

In  1 796  the  ship  Accented  Mason ,  260  tons,  was  built  at  Bristol  and  enrolled 
at  Wiscasset.  She  was  owned  by  Joshua  Hilton  of  Wiscasset  and  Ebenezer  and 
Ephraim  Delano  of  Woolwich.  The  nature  of  the  claim  is  not  known  but  a 
French  spoliation  claim  was  paid  on  her  account  in  1893. 

On  Sunday,  December  4,  1796,  there  arrived  at  Wiscasset  the  ship  Betsey , 
Captain  Kennedy,  thirty-three  days  from  Liverpool.  He  had  sailed  in  com¬ 
pany  with  seventy  Americans.  On  October  twentieth,  in  latitude  49°  42' 
North,  longitude  18°  West,  he  was  boarded  by  a  French  privateer  of  sixteen 
guns,  which  was  out  of  St.  Malo  eight  days  on  a  cruise.  The  captain  of  the 
privateer  demanded  the  Betseyys  papers,  which  were  delivered.  Her  cargo  was 
overhauled  but  nothing  taken. 

The  commander  of  the  privateer  informed  Captain  Kennedy  that  he  had 
received  strict  orders  to  take  and  carry  into  port  all  neutrals  not  fully  supplied 
with  requisite  papers,  particularly  passports  and  sea-letters.  Captain  Kennedy 
was  not  in  possession  of  a  sea-letter,  but  he  had  a  certificate  signed  by  Francis 
Cook,  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Wiscasset,  with  the  seal  of  office  which  was 
examined  and  disputed.  The  commander  of  the  privateer  told  Captain  Ken¬ 
nedy  that,  had  he  not  known  him  to  be  an  American,  he  would  not  have  re¬ 
leased  him.  The  difficulty  was  that  the  Betsey  did  not  answer  to  the  description 
in  her  register,  having  had  a  figure-head  set  on  her  at  Liverpool  and  having 
been  otherwise  altered.  Captain  Kennedy  attributed  his  escape  wholly  to  the 
complaisance  of  the  Frenchman,  and  to  his  personal  acquaintance  with  him. 

In  the  year  1796  the  schooner  Two  Brothers ,  owned  by  William  Foster  and 
commanded  by  Jeremiah  Pattee,  had  a  claim. 

1796.  The  brig  Speedwell ,  Captain  Crawford  of  Sheepscot,  Maine,  bound 
from  St.  Bartholomew  to  Georgia,  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer  and 
taken  into  St.  Martin,  West  Indies. 

1 796.  September  tenth,  La  Raison  which  lately  engaged  the  French  frigate 
off  Georges,  was  the  same  which  lately  took  two  men  from  the  brig  Union ,  Cap¬ 
tain  Lowell,  of  Newburyport.  One  of  them,  John  Andrews,  of  Wiscasset,  was 
killed  in  the  engagement,  and  left  a  wife  and  six  children. 
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1796.  The  schooner  Apollo,  White  of  Wiscasset,  from  Martinique  to  Sa¬ 
vannah,  was  captured  and  plundered  and  ordered  to  Puerto  Rico,  but  on  the 
passage  was  recaptured  by  the  British. 

1796.  The  brigantine  William ,  146  tons,  Capt.  Thomas  McCray,  from 
Demerara  to  Wiscasset,  was  captured  by  French  privateer  and  sent  into  St. 
Martin. 

1796.  The  Adrastus ,  a  Wiscasset  ship,  Captain  Jameson  master,  made  the 
voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Philadelphia  in  fifty-six  days.  The  captain  reported 
that  on  June  thirtieth  she  was  boarded  by  the  Assistance ,  a  fifty-gun  British 
ship,  Captain  Mowatt  commander,  in  company  with  ha  Raison ,  a  sloop-of-war, 
twenty  guns,  and  that  they  were  treated  politely.  They  pressed  five  of  the 
crew  belonging  to  the  Adrastus  and  afterwards  returned  three  of  them.  The 
two  detained  were  natives  of  Cape  Cod,  one  of  whom  was  an  Indian.  They 
were  held  because  they  were  unable  to  produce  protections.  Sixteen  passengers 
came  over  in  the  Adrastus .14 

1797.  The  ship  America ,  John  Stinson,  master,  was  detained  at  Malaga. 

1797.  The  schooner  Hazard ,  Barnabas  Young,  master,  on  a  voyage  from 

Boston  to  Aux  Cayes,  Haiti,  was  seized  by  a  French  privateer  and  taken  into 
Port  de  Paix.  The  vessel  and  cargo  were  condemned.  The  Hazard  was  an 
American  vessel,  built  in  1784  and  owned  by  Eben  Parsons,  an  American 
citizen.  The  loss  to  Parsons  was  $7,218.59.  The  seizure  and  condemnation 
were  illegal. 

1797.  The  brig  Henry ,  Captain  Hodge,  was  captured  and  carried  into 
Morlaix. 

1 797,  April  22.  The  schooner  Hannah ,  Captain  Baker,  of  Wiscasset  arrived 
here  the  twentieth  from  Guadeloupe.  He  informs  us  that  the  schooner  Mary , 
Captain  Askins,  and  schooner  Nahhy  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  Captain  Mon¬ 
roe,  from  the  coast  of  Africa  bound  to  St.  Thomas,  were  boarded  by  a  French 
privateer,  on  the  ninth  of  March,  about  twenty  leagues  to  the  eastward  of 
Antigua.  Captain  Askins  was  released,  being  bound  to  St.  Bartholomew,  but 
Captain  Monroe,  a  passenger  and  three  of  his  people  were  taken  out  of  his 
vessel  and  himself  and  passenger  put  on  board  the  privateer,  and  his  three 
people  put  on  board  Captain  Askins’s  vessel  and  sent  to  St.  Bartholomew,  and  a 
prize  master  and  six  men  put  on  board  the  Nabhy  and  set  for  Guadeloupe.  The 
privateer  meeting  with  some  accident  was  obliged  to  put  into  Guadeloupe 
where  Captain  Monroe  and  his  passengers  were  landed  without  either  money 

14.  Columbian  Centinel ,  July  13,  1796. 
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or  clothes.  His  vessel  had  not  been  heard  of  by  the  fifteenth  at  Guadeloupe. 

1 797?  October  4.  The  log  book  states  that  the  Jefferson,  Captain  Hooper, 
from  Bordeaux  was  boarded  by  the  Concorde,  a  French  frigate  in  command  of 
Citizen  Papin  who  informed  Captain  Hooper  that  he  had  taken  several  prizes, 
one  of  which  was  an  American  ship  belonging  to  Wiscasset,  from  Hare,  Scot¬ 
land,  bound  to  Bath  and  New  York  with  English  property  on  board. 

1797,  November  17.  The  cargo  of  the  brigantine  William  and  Thomas  of 
Wiscasset,  owners  John  Anderson,  Joseph  Weeks  and  Henry  Hodge,  was 
condemned  at  Guadeloupe  December  13,  1797. 

1797,  November  25.  A  ship  belonging  to  Wiscasset  from  Dublin  bound  to 
Charleston  put  into  Hampton  Roads  in  great  distress,  having  lost  all  her  sails 
and  been  twice  taken  by  the  French  and  retaken  by  the  English. 

On  December  23,  1797,  Captain  Ring,  who  arrived  at  Wiscasset  from 
Antigua,  stated  that  he  was  boarded  by  a  French  privateer,  who  took  from  him 
a  barrel  of  rum  and  a  barrel  of  sugar,  and  then  permitted  him  to  proceed  after 
informing  him  that,  were  they  not  in  pursuit  of  another  vessel,  they  would 
have  carried  him  into  port. 

On  January  7,  1 798,  the  sloop  Sally,  94  tons,  built  at  Woolwich,  enrolled  at 
Wiscasset,  owned  by  Capt.  James  Moffitt,  Daniel  Fegan  and  Samuel  Cargill 
of  Pownalborough,  the  last  named  owner  being  also  her  master,  was  taken 
by  the  French  on  a  voyage  from  Demerara  to  New  York.  The  Sally  with  a 
cargo  of  rum,  sugar  and  cotton  was  taken  to  Curasao,  condemned  and  sold. 

1798,  March  7.  A  ship  from  Guadeloupe  says  that  among  the  vessels 
brought  in  as  prizes  and  condemned  was  the  sloop  Ruby  of  Wiscasset,  44  tons. 
Ezra  King,  master  and  owner.  The  Ruby  was  built  in  1791. 

1798,  March  17.  The  sloop  Apollo ,  King,  master,  Wiscasset,  was  con¬ 
demned  at  Guadeloupe. 

1798,  April  14.  The  brig  Friendship ,  Otis  of  Wiscasset,  was  wholly  con¬ 
demned  at  Port  Royal. 

1798.  The  Mark  and  Mary  of  Wiscasset,  McCobb,  to  sail  from  St.  Martin 
in  three  days,  was  condemned  at  Guadeloupe  February  seventeenth,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Boston  April  third,  with  Captain  Hilton  formerly  of  the  ship  T wo 
Sisters. 

1 798,  May  9.  The  Betsey,  a  schooner  of  1 36  tons,  David  Murray,  was  taken 
by  the  French.  The  Betsey  was  built  at  Newcastle  where  she  was  launched  Oc¬ 
tober  6, 1796.  According  to  Murray’s  old  account  book  he  “paid  £3:  os:  od:  for 
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the  stick  or  mast.”  The  vessel  was  owned  by  David  Payson,  Jr.,  David  Murray 
and  William  Patterson,  each  of  whom  held  one-third  part.  The  whole  loss  was 
not  less  than  nine  thousand  dollars  when  the  Betsey  was  captured  by  the  French 
and  recaptured  by  the  British  the  next  day,  then  seized  again  by  the  same 
French  vessel  and  carried  into  Guadeloupe  and  condemned.  Samuel  Young  of 
Wiscasset,  who  was  one  of  the  crew,  used  to  tell  the  story  of  the  capture.  The 
captain  of  the  Betsey  being  loath  to  heave-to  the  second  time,  delayed  until  they 
were  fired  upon,  and  one  bullet  grazed  Young’s  whiskers  and  buried  itself  in 
the  mast.  When  the  French  captain  put  a  prize  crew  on  board  of  the  Betsey , 
Young  with  another  sailor  was  sent  to  fetch  them,  and  the  master  seeing 
Young  with  his  bleeding  cheek  exclaimed:  “Bon  soir,  Yankees!  Le  diable! 
my  gunner  he  take  you  all  two  times!  ” 15 

They  were  sent  from  Guadeloupe  to  Barbados  and  finally  got  safely  home 
again. 

The  sloop  T ownsend,  built  at  Newcastle  in  1796,  enrolled  at  Wiscasset,  97.75 
tons,  owners  William  McCobb,  Joseph  Campbell,  Ephraim  McFarland  and 
John  Holton  j  Daniel  Campbell,  master,  sailed  from  Boothbay,  Maine,  on  a 
commercial  voyage,  August  28,  1798,  for  the  English  island  of  Antigua. 
While  peacefully  pursuing  said  voyage,  she  was  seized  on  the  high  seas  about 
October  1, 1 798,  by  the  French  privateer  Le  Pelletier ,  and  carried  to  the  island 
of  Guadeloupe,  where  her  master  was  thrown  into  prison,  with  the  loss  of  all 
of  his  sea  clothes,  books  and  papers  and  there  he  remained  for  about  three 
months.  While  in  prison  he  was  examined  in  the  preparatory  court  on  October 
10,  1798,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  cargo  carried  by  the  Townsend  was 
boards,  staves,  fish  and  shingles.  She  was  there  condemned  by  the  Tribunal  of 
Commerce  and  Prizes,  sitting  at  Basse  Terre  on  said  island  and  condemned  on 
the  ground  of  want  of  role  dy  equipage  and  an  invoice  of  the  cargo,  whereby  the 
same  became  a  total  loss  to  the  owners. 

1798,  October  27.  The  brig  Jane ,  owned  by  William  Foster,  Samuel  Pat¬ 
terson,  master,  of  Wiscasset,  was  bound  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  from  Liverpool, 
England,  with  a  cargo  of  dry  goods  and  salt.  She  was  taken  October  27,  1798, 
by  the  privateer  Frepnone  to  Santander,  condemned  and  sold. 

1798.  The  Six  Sisters,  a  duly  registered  American  vessel,  Daniel  Baker, 
master,  was  on  a  peaceful  commercial  voyage  from  Wiscasset  to  Liverpool, 
England.  On  December  seventh,  she  was  seized  on  the  high  seas  by  a  French 
privateer,  who  put  a  French  prize  crew  aboard  the  Six  Sisters  and  steered  for 

15.  Diary  of  Alexander  Johnston,  Friday,  April  17,  1885. 
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Bordeaux.  The  reason  assigned  was  that  she  had  no  role  d' equipage.  A  part  of 
the  cargo  was  thrown  overboard  and  much  damage  was  done.  She  was  soon 
taken  by  a  British  frigate  and  carried  into  Plymouth,  England,  where  she  was 
condemned  by  Court  of  Admiralty  to  pay  salvage  of  one-eighth  value  or  the 
equivalent  of  $  2, 1 2  8 . 

The  Six  Sisters  was  built  at  Pownalborough  in  1 797,  registered  at  Wiscasset 
and  owned  by  Henry  Hodge  and  Daniel  Baker.  Her  cargo  was  of  oak,  pine, 
beech,  staves,  poles  and  laths.  She  carried  insurance  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
her  full  value.  The  claims  of  Daniel  Baker,  Henry  Hodge  and  John  Hues 
were  not  filed  until  J anuary  20,  1901,  and  were  not  properly  before  the  court. 
Seizure  and  condemnation  were  illegal  (United  States  Court  of  Claims). 

1798,  December  12.  The  Astrea ,  Tinkham,  master,  of  Wiscasset  was  taken, 
re-taken  and  sent  for  Liverpool. 

1798.  The  ship  Three  Sisters ,  Timothy  Wood,  master,  belonging  to  Wis¬ 
casset  bound  to  Boston  from  Whitehaven,  England,  was  taken  by  the  privateer 
Julie  of  Nantes.  This  ship  was  of  210  tons  burden,  owned  by  Abiel  Wood. 
Cargo  was  salt,  etc. 

In  all  probability  the  adventure  of  the  schooner  Hester ,  140  tons,  built  at 
Bristol  in  1796  and  enrolled  at  Wiscasset,  John  McKown,  owner  and  John 
Dickey,  master,  was  the  most  exciting  encounter  with  a  French  privateer  ex¬ 
perienced  by  any  local  vessel  in  our  quasi-war  with  France. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1798,  a  French  privateer  schooner,  La  Fleur  de  la 
Mer ,  Gustave  de  Lannes,  master,  overtook  and  captured  the  Hester ,  but  the 
adroit  Yankee  sailors  turned  the  tables  on  their  captors  and  brought  the 
Frenchmen  in  irons  to  Damariscotta,  in  the  district  of  Waterman  Thomas, 
and  shortly  afterwards  lodged  them  in  the  old  wooden  gaol  at  Wiscasset. 

The  following  notice  of  the  clash  between  the  little  Bristol  schooner  and  the 
French  privateer  appeared  in  the  Green  Mountain  Patriot ,  October  12,  1798: 

By  a  gentleman  from  the  Eastward,  we  learn  that  a  few  days  since  a  vessel  arrived  at 
Damariscotta  River,  from  the  West  Indies,  with  four  French  prisoners  on  board.  Cap¬ 
tain  Dickey,  who  was  master  of  this  vessel,  on  his  homeward  bound  passage  discovered  a 
French  privateer  steering  down  upon  him.  He  ordered  all  his  men,  four  in  number,  into 
the  fore  peak,  there  to  fain  themselves  sick  with  the  West  India  fever,  and  only  kept  a  boy 
on  deck  with  himself.  The  commander  of  the  privateer  put  a  prize-master  and  three  men 
on  board  the  prize,  supposing  that  number  enough  to  keep  in  awe  the  captain,  boy  and  four 
sick  men,  and  directed  the  prize  to  follow  him  into  a  French  port.  While  the  privateer  was 
in  pursuit  of  another  prize,  Capt.  Dickey  gave  the  signal  to  the  men  in  perdu,  who  in- 
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stantly  rushed  on  deck,  and  after  a  short  struggle,  bound  the  Frenchmen,  brought  them 
into  port  and  safely  lodged  them  in  Wiscasset  jail. 

The  French  prisoners  had  at  first  been  landed  within  the  district  of  Water¬ 
man  Thomas,  Esq.,  but  as  there  was  then  no  magistrate  within  the  town  they 
were  delivered  by  Major  John  McKown  into  the  custody  of  Joseph  Tinkham, 
Esq.,  Deputy  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Maine,  and  by  him  committed  to  the 
gaol  at  Pownalborough,  September  17,  1798. 

Owing  to  the  wording  of  a  recently  passed  law16  the  civil  officers  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  problem  of  providing  food  for  the  prisoners,  and  the  red  tape 
to  which  they  resorted  to  unravel  it  led  them  as  far  afield  as  the  presidential 
chair.  They  held  in  custody  four  French  citizens,  seamen  from  a  French  ship 
duly  authorized  by  papers  from  the  Directory  of  France  to  halt  and  capture 
on  the  high  seas  any  vessel  found  guilty  of  violating  the  decrees  of  Napoleon 
that  American  vessels  might  not  trade  with  England,  then  the  enemy  of 
France.  Waterman  Thomas  claimed  that  with  their  removal  from  the  scope 
of  his  jurisdiction  his  authority  ceased.  Francis  Cook,  the  collector  of  the 
port  of  Wiscasset,  refused  to  assume  the  charge  as  the  port  of  entry  at  which 
they  debarked  was  without  the  limit  of  his  legal  power.  John  Sutton  Foye,  the 
gaoler,  appealed  to  Joseph  Tinkham,  Esq.,  who  in  turn  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Daniel  Davis,  the  District  Attorney  of  Portland. 

Wiscasset,  September  17,  1798 

Dear  Sir:  Major  McKown  has  just  arrived  with  four  French  prisoners  retaken  in  the 
Bristol  schooner,  Capt.  Dickey;  he  took  them  upon  An  Act  to  protect  the  Commerce  of 
the  U.  S.,  which  is  published  in  the  Centinel  of  8th  of  August,  the  8th  section  of  which 
says  they  shall  be  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  Marshall  who  shall  take  charge  for  their 
safe-keeping  and  support  them  at  the  expense  of  the  U.  S.  Collector  of  the  Port,  Cook,  as 
they  did  not  arrive  in  his  District  don’t  choose  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  and  there 
being  no  Magistrate  in  this  place  at  this  time.  I  think  the  law  authorizes  and  makes  it  my 
duty  to  commit  them  to  gaol  which  I  shall  do  immediately.  I  must  request  you  to  write 
me  by  return  post  directing  me  how  to  proceed  with  them  likewise  to  send  me  an  order 
where  I  am  to  draw  money  for  their  subsistence.  Jailer  Foye’s  circumstances  is  such  that 
he  can’t  advance  the  money  for  them  and  I  am  sure  mine  is  such  that  I  can’t.  Mr.  Cook  is, 

1 6.  An  Act  further  to  protect  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  July  9,1798....  Section  8  which 
reads  as  follows:  “That  all  French  persons  and  others  who  shall  be  found  acting-  on  board  of  any 
vessel  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  recaptured  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  reported  to  the  collector  of 
the  port  in  which  they  shall  first  arrive,  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  or  of  some 
civil  or  military  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  state  in  or  near  such  port;  who  shall  take  charge 
of  their  safekeeping  and  support,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.”  Statutes  at  Large ,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
578-580. 
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I  suppose,  the  proper  person.  Pray  don’t  fail  to  answer  this  by  return  post.  The  names  of 
the  prisoners  are:  Etienne  Richard,  prize-master,  Frangois  Manlin,  Pierre  Severre  and 
Pierre  Carmagnole,  all  prize  seamen. 

I  remain  with  all  esteem 

Your  most  obedient  Servant 

Joseph  Tinkham. 

D.  Marshall. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  next  day  District  Attorney  Davis  put  the  matter 
directly  up  to  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States,  as  the  following 
letter  testifies: 

Portland,  Maine,  September  1 8,  1798 

Dear  Sir: 

The  inclosed  letter  (from  D.  Marshall  Tinkham)  comes  to  hand  by  this  eve  mail.  It 
contains  all  the  information  I  possess  on  the  subject  excepting  that  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  Bristol  Schooner  mentioned  in  the  letter  was  captured  by  a  French  Privateer  that 
the  crew  remained  on  board ;  and  a  few  days  after  the  capture  rose  upon  the  four  French¬ 
men  and  retook  her  and  arrived  safe  in  the  port  of  Damariscotta  with  the  French 
prisoners.  Mr.  Tinkham,  the  writer  of  the  letter,  is  a  dep.  marshall  and  lives  at  Wiscasset. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  inform  him  that  I  can  form  no  opinion  on  a  case  entirely  new 
to  me,  that  if  money  must  be  advanced  for  the  immediate  support  of  the  prisoners,  it  should 
be  done  by  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Waldoborough,  Mr.  Cook,  within  whose  District 
the  schooner  first  arrived  and  that  I  have  no  doubt  the  Collector  would  have  it  allowed  on 
his  accounts. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  transmit  this  information  to  you  in  order  that  your  pleas¬ 
ure  may  be  known  concerning  the  prisoners,  the  law  of  Congress  of  25th  of  June  last  hav¬ 
ing  authorized  the  President  to  determine  what  should  be  done  with  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  the  highest  respect 

Your  HBLe  Serv’t 

Dan’l  Davis. 

Authentic  records  which  would  enlighten  us  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Frenchman  are  lacking,  but  the  tradition  is  that  the  prize  master  escaped  from 
the  old  wooden  gaol  at  Wiscasset  disguised  in  woman’s  apparel,  but  whether 
his  compatriots  gained  their  freedom  by  some  equally  ingenious  ruse,  by  de¬ 
portation  or  by  exchange  does  not  appear.  Neither  is  it  manifest  whether  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  District  Attorney,  the  deputy  marshal,  or 
the  keeper  of  the  gaol,  was  host  to  the  prisoners  during  their  detention  at 
Wiscasset,  where  the  daily  ration  consisted  of  one  pound  of  salt  beef,  one 
pound  of  coarse  bread,  one  pound  of  potatoes  or  its  equivalent  in  cabbage  or 
turnip,  but  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  Uncle  Sam  paid  the  bill. 
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Arrived  at  Wiscasset  on  Saturday,  June  14,  1 800,  the  schooner  Three  Sisters , 
Joseph  Decker,  master,  twenty-one  days  from  St.  Thomas,  sailed  with  an 
American  fleet  homeward  bound.  Captain  Nathaniel  Jones  came  as  passenger, 
his  vessel  having  been  captured  by  the  French,  and  carried  into  St.  Martin  and 
condemned. 

Near  Bermuda,  in  latitude  30°  10'  North,  longitude  68°  West,  Captain 
Jones  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  which  was  out  eighteen  days  on  a 
cruise  from  Guadeloupe.  The  privateer  mounted  twelve  guns  and  had  a  crew 
of  more  than  ninety  men  after  having  manned  eight  prizes  which  the  French¬ 
man  had  captured  on  the  cruise.  Captain  Jones  and  his  crew  had  been  plun¬ 
dered  of  some  articles  but  having  no  cargo  worth  sending  in,  they  were  liber¬ 
ated  after  receiving  on  board  twenty-one  prisoners  belonging  to  different 
vessels  which  the  privateer  had  captured  in  the  above  latitude,  viz:  the  snow 
Mary ,  Capt.  Edward  Taylor,  eighteen  days  from  Newport,  bound  for  Ha¬ 
vana  j  schooner  Betsey  of  Portland,  Capt.  George  Mead,  fifteen  days  out 
bound  to  Jamaica}  schooner  Godfrey  of  Halifax,  Henry  Atkinson,  master, 
from  Philadelphia,  bound  to  Martinico,  out  twelve  days.  The  crews  of  the 
above  vessels  had  been  robbed  of  everything,  put  in  irons  and  abused  very 
much.  They  sent  them  on  board  of  Captain  Jones’s  vessel  without  half  enough 
provisions  to  last  them  to  any  port  of  the  United  States,  and  had  they  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  afterwards  with  other  vessels  which  came  to  their 
rescue  and  furnished  them  with  provisions  they  would  have  suffered  greatly 
from  lack  of  food. 

On  Sunday,  June  eighth,  in  latitude  39°  North,  longitude  68°  West,  they 
spoke  the  Swedish  brig  Fretchon ,  Captain  Byerloos  of  Stockholm,  forty-six 
days  from  Liverpool,  who  supplied  them  with  beef,  bread  and  water.  On  June 
eleventh  they  spoke  the  United  States  brig  Pickering ,  Captain  Miller,  off 
Georges  Banks,  two  days  from  Boston,  bound  on  a  cruise.  They  gave  him  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  privateer  and  received  further  supplies.  On  June 
twelfth  they  spoke  the  ship  Juno,  Douglas,  of  St.  John,  bound  to  Boston.  They 
put  thirteen  of  the  prisoners  on  board  of  her  who  belonged  to  Newport  and 
Boston. 

The  first  part  of  April,  1 804,  the  brig  Nancy ,  Captain  Rider  of  Wiscasset, 
was  boarded  in  latitude  of  the  Barbados,  by  a  French  privateer,  and  robbed  of 
many  articles  and  treated  infamously  by  the  commander. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1805,  a  French  privateer  took  possession  of  the 
fishing  smack  William  and  Elizabeth  within  a  few  miles  of  Dungeness.  The 
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privateer  fired  into  them  four  times  and,  after  the  capture,  took  out  the  master 
and  one  boy,  leaving  an  old  man  and  another  boy  on  board  until  they  could 
send  the  boat  again  with  Frenchmen  to  take  possession.  In  the  interval  the  boy 
who  had  been  on  board  put  up  the  helm  and  made  off  with  the  vessel.  The 
privateer  fired  several  volleys  at  the  smack,  wounded  the  old  man  and  filled 
the  deck  and  sides  with  musket  balls  and  pursued  until  they  came  within  sight 
of  Admiral  Douglass’s  squadron  when  the  privateer  made  off  while  the  boy 
carried  the  smack  safely  among  the  squadron. 

The  brig,  Felicity ,  William  Boyd,  master,  was  detained  at  Cadiz  in  1 805. 

The  brig  Sally  Ann ,  Nickels,  master,  which  belonged  to  Abiel  Wood  and 
William  Nickels,  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer  on  her  passage  from 
Boston  and  Beverly  to  Amsterdam  and  carried  into  the  latter  port.  Captain 
Nickels  and  his  crew  were  turned  on  shore  and  detained  for  eighteen  months 
after  capture.  The  French  spoliation  claim  was  subjected  to  adjudication  at 
Paris  but  there  was  no  decision.  The  vessel  and  cargo  were  sold  and  the 
claimants  were  induced  to  compromise  with  the  captors,  the  captain  asking  for 
two-thirds  and  leaving  one-third  for  the  owners.  This  was  a  Wiscasset  or  a 
Newcastle  vessel  of  182  tons  burden  and  the  property  of  the  claimants. 

In  1810  the  Cleopatra ,  Capt.  J.  E.  Scott  of  Wiscasset,  bound  from  London 
to  St.  Petersburg  was  captured  by  a  Danish  gunboat  and  taken  into  Copen¬ 
hagen.  She  was  condemned  by  sentence  of  Admiralty.  There  was  no  appeal. 
In  the  port  of  Copenhagen  there  were  thirty-three  American  vessels  which 
had  been  seized  under  French  influence. 

In  September,  1 8 1 1,  the  brig  Done ,  Richard  Doane,  master,  when  off  Long 
Island  bound  for  New  York,  was  detained  by  the  frigate  Guerriere ,  Captain 
Dacres,  and  ordered  to  Halifax,  under  the  pretence  of  having  more  passengers 
on  board  than  the  Act  allows  j  although  they  were  all  regularly  cleared  at  the 
custom  house  in  Belfast.  The  release  of  the  Done  was  effected  by  a  compromise 
of  £200  sterling  and  the  expenses,  although  there  was  no  trial,  amounted  to 
nearly  the  same  sum. 

During  the  War  of  1812  five  privateers  were  either  built,  owned  or  en¬ 
rolled  at  Wiscasset.  They  were  the  Grand  T urk ,17  Hercules ,  Intention ,  Paul  Jones 

17.  Five  vessels  bearing  the  name  Grand  Turk  were  known  to  have  been  built  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  between  the  years  1781  and  1816.  The  first  two  were  built  at  Salem,  Mass.,  about  1781  ;  the 
third  was  built  about  1795,  on  the  Glidden  farm  near  the  upper  falls  of  the  Damariscotta  River, 
for  Mr.  Brown,  a  merchant  at  Wiscasset.  She  went  on  her  first  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  on  her 
return  was  lost  in  the  ice  of  Portland  harbor,  whither  she  was  bound.  The  fourth  was  the  famous 
privateer  built  at  Wiscasset  in  1812;  and  the  fifth  Grand  Turk  was  built  at  Millbridge,  Maine. 
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and  the  Fox.  Of  these  the  brig  Grand  Turk  was  by  far  the  most  famous.  She 
was  102  feet  in  length ;  28  feet  beam ;  12  feet  4  inches  in  depth  and  of  309 
tons  burthen.  She  carried  1 8  guns  and  about  a  hundred  men.  She  was  a  full- 
rigged  brig,  had  a  square  stern,  one  deck,  no  galleries  and  a  billet-head.  The 
name  of  her  builder  was  Stephen  C.  Dutton. 

There  appeared  in  the  Salem  Gazette ,  September  8,  1812,  the  following 
advertisement: 

PRIVATEER 

To  be  sold  at  Wiscasset,  if  application  is  made  immediately,  a  Vessel  of  about  300  tons, 
pierced  for  1 8  guns  exclusive  of  bridle  and  stern  ports,  every  way  calculated  and  propor¬ 
tioned  for  the  present  times,  and  such  an  one  as  can  be  safely  recommended  to  those  who 
may  feel  disposed  to  purchase.  Said  vessel  is  built  after  the  model  of  the  fast  sailing  ship 
Volante,  and  by  the  same  master  workman. 

If  not  sold  within  14  days,  she  will  be  sent  to  a  southern  port.  For  further  particulars 
and  terms  apply  to  Brooks’  1S  Hotel,  Wiscasset,  Sept.  5,  1812. 


Less  than  three  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  above  advertisement  the 
Marine  News  reported  the  arrival  at  Boston  of  a  “beautiful  new  brig  pierced 
with  1 8  guns,  from  Wiscasset.”  Immediately  after  her  arrival  at  Boston,  she 
was  purchased  by  a  group  of  thirty  men,  most  of  whom  hailed  from  Salem, 
although  the  records  show  that  one  of  the  owners  was  Thomas  Williams  of 
Marblehead  and  another  was  Peter  Paul  F.  de  Grand  of  Boston. 

The  Grand  Turk  was  sent  to  Salem  to  be  fitted  out  for  her  first  privateering 
cruise.  After  her  guns  had  been  mounted,  stores  loaded  and  a  crew  signed  on, 
she  set  sail  under  command  of  Capt.  Holton  J.  Breed,  bearing  a  commission 
signed  by  President  Madison.  This  first  cruise  lasted  one  hundred  days  and 
resulted  in  several  captures.  She  was  forced  to  terminate  her  voyage  at  Port¬ 
land,  as  she  was  intercepted  outside  of  Salem  Harbor  by  two  British  frigates 
while  making  for  her  home  port.  After  remaining  in  Portland  for  two  days  the 
Grand  Turk  was  able  to  leave  for  Salem,  where  she  arrived  June  6,  1813. 

When  off  Cape  Ann  that  morning,  according  to  Felt’s  Annals  of  Salem ,  she 
was  boarded  by  a  person  from  Cape  Ann,  who,  supposing  her  to  be  an  English 
cruiser  gave  full  information  of  American  vessels  about  to  arrive,  at  the  same 
time  offering  supplies  and  provisions.  Captain  Breed  thereupon  gave  him  a 
heavy  dose  of  tartar  emetic  and  jalap  in  a  glass  of  grog  to  cure  his  disposition 
for  treason.19 

18.  The  Washington  Hotel,  which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Abiel  Wood,  was  sold  to  John 
Brooks,  who  took  it  down.  Before  its  demolition  it  was  called  “Brooks’  Hotel.” 

19.  Robert  E.  Peabody,  The  Log  of  the  Grand,  Turks ,  p.  165. 
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Four  months  later  the  Grand  Turk  sailed  under  the  same  command  for 
enemy  waters  off  the  Irish  coast.  This  second  voyage  lasted  for  ninety-four 
days  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  seven  prizes,  four  of  which  were  manned, 
two  burned,  and  one  used  as  a  cartel  for  prisoners. 

Her  third  cruise  began  on  February  seventeenth  of  the  following  year. 
After  taking  several  prizes,  one  of  which  was  recaptured  by  the  British,  and 
then  taken  a  second  time  by  the  Grand  T urk ,  this  privateer  became  involved  in 
the  most  serious  battle  of  her  career. 

A  strange  sail  was  discovered  on  May  second  and  the  Grand  Turk  immedi¬ 
ately  gave  chase.  When  within  two  miles  of  her  quarry,  the  American  vessel, 
using  a  trick  of  the  time,  hoisted  English  colors,  which  were  hauled  down 
when  within  musket  shot  of  the  enemy  and  American  colors  raised  in  their 
place.  The  stranger  thereupon  flew  an  English  ensign  and  began  to  fire  at  the 
Grand  Turky  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  the  two  vessels  kept  up  a  steady  fire 
until  the  Salem  ship  became  unmanageable.  While  attempting  to  repair  the 
damage,  the  enemy  which  proved  to  be  the  Hinchinbrokey  a  British  mail  packet, 
succeeded  in  escaping,  though  badly  cut  up.  The  Grand  Turk  lost  two  men  in 
this  action. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  seriously  damaged,  she  finished  her  last 
voyage  under  Captain  Breed  with  property  on  board  valued  at  $65,000,  which 
she  had  taken  from  prizes  during  a  cruise  of  one  hundred  and  eight  days. 

At  that  time  the  Grand  T urk  had  a  thorough  overhauling  before  she  set  sail 
on  August  sixth,  under  her  new  commander,  Capt.  Nathan  Green.  After  cap¬ 
turing  a  few  small  prizes,  she  encountered  a  Tartar  in  the  form  of  a  predeces¬ 
sor  of  the  famous  aQ”  ships  of  the  World  War.  While  off  the  coast  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  she  engaged  a  ship  flying  English  colors.  After  firing  a  few  broadsides 
and  getting  closer,  it  was  discovered  that  the  stranger  was  a  heavy  sloop-of- 
war,  though  well  disguised  by  having  her  gun-deck  ports  shut  and  showing  a 
tier  of  ports  on  painted  canvas  above  her  channels.  When  this  discovery  was 
made,  no  time  was  lost  in  wetting  her  sails  and  speeding  away  and,  thanks  to 
her  greater  speed,  the  Grand  T urk  was  once  more  free  to  pursue  her  course  to 
safer  and  more  profitable  waters. 

Captain  Green  took  several  prizes  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  then  started 
for  home.  His  supplies  were  running  short  and  his  crew  had  become  so  de¬ 
pleted  by  the  number  of  prizes  he  had  manned,  that  he  could  spare  no  more 
for  this  purpose. 

With  a  cruise  of  one  hundred  and  three  days  behind  her,  the  Grand  Turk 
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anchored  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  with  fifty  prisoners  on  board,  but 
only  forty-four  of  her  original  crew  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

More  vessels  were  captured  on  this  cruise  than  on  any  other.  She  made  an 
interesting  custom  of  the  time  (War  of  1812)  which  was  the  insertion  in  the 
newspapers  of  cards  of  thanks  by  officers  and  men  who  had  been  captured  and 
who  in  this  way  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  kind  treatment  accorded 
them  as  prisoners. 

One  of  the  Grand  T urk's  prizes  was  retaken  by  the  British  and  ordered  to 
Halifax,  but  before  she  could  reach  that  port  she  was  again  taken  by  another 
Salem  privateer,  the  Surprise,  and  brought  to  that  port.  It  was  certainly  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  Captain  Green  to  find  on  his  return  that  his  prize  belonged  to  another! 

Captain  Green  had  a  much  pleasanter  surprise  on  his  next  cruise,  which 
started  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  When  off  Pernambuco,  the  British 
ship  Active  Jane  of  Liverpool  was  taken,  but  apparently  had  nothing  of  value 
on  board.  However,  in  the  process  of  transferring  a  few  kegs  marked  “Nails 
i*4”  one  of  them  broke  open  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  privateersmen  a 
shower  of  coins  rolled  out  on  the  deck.  It  turned  out  that  each  of  the  fourteen 
kegs  contained  a  thousand  milreis,  the  total  being  the  equivalent  of  about 
$  1 7,000  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 

On  March  tenth,  the  Grand  Turk  came  perilously  near  capture  herself 
when  a  British  frigate  decoyed  her  too  close  for  her  well-being.  It  was  only 
by  dint  of  strenuous  work  at  the  sweeps  that  she  escaped. 

A  week  or  so  later  Captain  Green  discovered  among  the  papers  taken  from 
a  captured  prize  a  letter  stating  that  peace  between  England  and  the  United 
States  had  been  signed  at  Ghent  on  Christmas  Eve  and  had  later  been  ratified 
by  the  Prince  Regent,  but  that  hostilities  would  not  cease  until  the  treaty  was 
also  ratified  by  the  American  Government.  The  Grand  T urk  had  sailed  from 
Salem  a  week  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed  at  Ghent,  so  Captain  Green 
thought  it  wise  to  abandon  the  cruise. 

She  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  successful  private  armed  ships  of 
the  war,  having  captured  no  less  than  thirty  enemy  vessels.  The  war  ended, 
her  owners  decided  to  dissolve  their  partnership,  which  had  been  formed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  operating  a  privateer,  and  the  Grand  T urk  was  then  sold  to 
Hon.  William  Gray  of  Boston,  one  of  the  leading  American  ship-owners  of 
the  day,  who  later  disposed  of  her  “to  a  Spaniard  in  Havana,  27  January, 
1 8 1 6,”  to  quote  from  the  records  at  the  Boston  custom  house. 

Another  privateer  enrolled  at  Wiscasset  was  the  letter  of  marque  Hercules , 
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eighteen  guns,  Benjamin  Hinds,  master.  Captain  Hinds  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Commodore  Samuel  Tucker,20  and  some  years  ago  among  the 
papers  of  the  latter  there  came  to  light  the  original  sea-letter  of  the  Hercules 
issued  at  the  port  of  Wiscasset  in  1 799.  It  is  an  ornamented  parchment,  show¬ 
ing  a  view  of  the  open  sea,  a  storm-beaten  rock  surmounted  with  a  tower ;  the 
clustering  spires,  wharf-lines  and  mast  forests  of  a  commercial  port  in  distant 
outline,  while  in  the  foreground  are  several  full-rigged  ships,  some  lying  at 
anchor  and  others  under  full  sail.  It  is  doubtless  an  indentured  sea-letter,  a 
facsimile  of  which  was  given  to  the  Cleopatra ,  a  copy  of  which  is  reproduced 
in  this  work. 

This  document,  bearing  the  signatures  of  John  Adams,  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Francis  Cook,  collector  of  the  port  of  Wiscasset,  is  a  gov¬ 
ernment  pass  conferring  upon  the  ship  Hercules  the  freedom  of  transit  on  the 
high  seas,  and  her  clearance  that  year  is,  in  all  likelihood,  the  last  she  ever 
received,  for  soon  after  January  20,  1799,  she  foundered  in  mid-ocean.  Cap¬ 
tain  Hinds  and  his  crew  took  to  an  open  boat,  where  their  sufferings  for  twenty- 
seven  days  were  so  excruciating  that  on  their  arrival  at  Cork,  Ireland,  whither 
they  made  their  way,  all  of  them  save  one  man  and  the  captain  succumbed  to 
the  exposure  they  had  undergone.  On  his  way  home,  the  twelfth  of  April  of 
that  year,  Benjamin  Hinds  himself  died,  a  victim  of  exposure.21 

The  Intention  was  captured  and  her  loss  is  recorded  in  the  following  letter: 

Wiscasset,  Nov^  17th  1812 

Whereas  Orchard  Cook  was  one  Eighth  concerned  in  the  Privateer  Schooner  Intention 
which  was  Captured  —  Daniel  McKenny  Master  &  whereas  Manasseh  Smith  took  one 
half  of  said  Cooks  part  being  a  sixteenth  —  the  whole  Lot  was  estimated  at  $1717-14,  — 
being  to  each  sixteenth  part  one  hundred  &  seven  Dollars  &  32  Cents.  This  may  certify 
that  said  Smith  has  paid  to  said  Cook  the  estimated  Lot  of  one  sixteenth  &  that  said  Cook 
has  paid  to  me  as  agent  for  the  concern  the  full  amount  of  the  estimated  Lot  of  one  whole 
eighth  part  being  two  Hundred  &  14  Dollars  &  Sixty  four  Cents. 

Phineas  Kellam,  agent. 

The  Paul  Jones  was  a  privateer  schooner  belonging  to  Samuel  Hubbard  of 
Wiscasset.  John  T.  Hilton  was  in  command  when  she  brought  into  this  port  a 
fine  prize  brig  of  170  tons,  January  18,  1815.  The  captured  vessel  was  the 
Danzk ,  laden  with  fish  and  lumber  from  Castine  to  Jamaica.  The  impost 
book  of  the  Wiscasset  custom  house  lists  her  cargo  as  570  barrels  of  pickled 

20.  J.  H.  Sheppard,  The  Life  of  Samuel  Tucker.,  p.  199. 

21.  J.  H.  Sheppard,  The  Life  of  Samuel  Tucker ,  p.  199. 
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fish  j  79  quintals  of  dried  fish  j  besides  staves,  shingles  and  pine  boards.  The 
total  duty  on  this  cargo  was  $395.56. 

Another  capture  of  the  Paul  Jones  was  the  brig  Arrow ,  an  American  vessel 
which  had  been  captured  by  a  British  privateer  and  then  retaken  by  the  Paul 
Jones.  The  Arrow  was  sold  at  Wiscasset  and  yielded  the  men  $74  a  share. 

The  Cumberland  of  Portland,  carrying  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men, 
and  the  Paul  Jones  sailed  for  Castine  to  blockade  that  port,  but  the  British 
frigate  did  not  come  out. 

The  Paul  Jones  carried  a  crew  of  eighty-four  men,  among  whom  were 
George  Harford  of  Parker’s  Head  and  John  Burnham  of  Edgecomb.  In  the 
year  1881,  Burnham,  then  eighty-six  years  old,  was  living  in  Edgecomb  near 
the  Boothbay  line  with  Mr.  Charles  Dodge.  He  was  wont  to  spin  yarns  for  his 
friends  about  the  thrilling  experiences  he  had  had  while  aboard  the  Paul  Jones. 

The  only  mention  of  the  privateer  Fox  is  found  in  the  History  of  Bristol  and 
Bremen ,22  where  he  writes  that  “during  the  summer  many  vessels,  coasters  and 
fishermen  were  captured  in  this  vicinity,  and  some  of  them  again  recaptured  by 
American  privateers  that  occasionally  visited  these  waters.”  Among  these  were 
the  Fox  belonging  to  Wiscasset,  and  the  T eazer  and  Young  T eazer  of  New  York. 
This  may  have  been  the  Fox,  a  sloop  of  95  tons,  built  at  Edgecomb  in  1787. 
She  was  owned  by  William  Cunningham  and  her  captains  were  first  Ruglas 
Cunningham  and  later  Andrew  Reed,  Jr. 

That  the  T  eazer23  was  actively  engaged  in  privateering  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Sheepscot  River,  in  1 8 1 2,  is  shown  by  her  log,  an  extract  of  which  is  here  given : 

Privateer  schooner  T eazer  —  Wednesday  9  Sept.  1812 

W.  B.  Dobson,  commander. 

6  P.M.  Seguin  light.  Bore  N  E  by  N  yfA  leagues  distance. 

9  a.m.  Saw  a  sail  to  the  northward  &  eastward.  Made  her  to  be  a  brig. 

10  Fired  a  gun  and  brought  her  to.  Proved  to  be  the  Diana  prize  to  the  Dart  of 
Portland  cargo  of  rum  bound  in.  Two  ships  fired  at  them  shot  off  Thos.  Flint’s 
leg. 

1 1  Sept.  Thomas  Flint  died.  8  a.m.  committed  the  body  of  Thos.  Flint  deceased  to  the 

deep.  Lat.  44-41. 

12  Sept.  Several  sail  in  sight  gave  chase  to  the  one  to  windward.  4  p.m.  boarded  a 

Cartel  from  Halifax. 

Sept.  1 7  took  to  lat.  46-54  Isabella  of  St.  Johns  for  Liverpool. 

22.  Johnston,  p.  403. 

23.  Original  log,  Maine  Historical  Society,  Portland. 
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On  July  3,  1812,  the  cargo  of  the  schooner  Polly ,  Jesse  Dyer,  master,  from 
St.  Andrew  was  seized. 

On  May  19,1813,  the  ship  Sally  from  Wiscasset  arrived  in  Halifax,  a  prize 
to  La  Hogue. 

One  Sunday,  May  23,  1813,  during  Dr.  Packard’s  sermon  in  the  old  meet¬ 
ing-house,  the  congregation  was  startled  by  a  gun  supposedly  from  Fort  Edge- 
comb,  a  second  and  then  a  third  report,  taken  to  mean  an  alarm.  Mr.  Alexander 
Troup,  in  his  wall  pew  on  the  right  of  the  front  door,  rose  at  the  third  gun, 
waved  his  hand  and  the  apprehensive  congregation  rushed  out  to  meet  the  foe. 
They  were  soon  reassured,  however,  for  it  turned  out  to  be  the  guns  of  the 
privateer  T homas  firing  a  salute  as  she  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  with  her 
two  prizes,  a  merchant  ship  and  a  brig.  The  privateer  was  in  command  of 
Thomas  M.  Shaw.  The  captured  ship,  Diana ,  was  in  charge  of  Capt.  George 
Forsythe,  and  the  brig,  John  Peet2i  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Henry  Blake. 
The  armed  schooner  T homas  had  twelve  guns  and  eighty  men.  She  captured 
three  ships,  one  brig  and  one  schooner,  with  a  total  valuation  of  $6 00,000. 
One  of  these  ships,  the  Dromo ,  mounted  twelve  guns,  and  two  of  them  carried 
fourteen  each,  but  had  for  complements  only  twenty-five  and  thirty  men, 
respectively.  The  Dromo  was  from.  Liverpool  for  Halifax,  and  had  a  cargo 
invoiced  at  £70,000  sterling.  She  was  sent  into  Wiscasset. 

Dr.  James  Spaulding  of  Portland  narrates  the  following  incident  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  capture  of  the  Dromo: 

My  grandfather,  Enoch  Greenleaf  Parrott  of  Portsmouth,  was  agent  for  a  privateer, 
which,  in  the  summer  of  1813,  took  the  captured  ship  Dromo  into  Wiscasset.  Grandfather 
as  agent  went  down  to  appraise  her  cargo  ;  taking  one  day  to  reach  Saco,  half  a  day  to 
Portland,  waiting  there  on  business;  then  half  a  day  to  Freeport,  where  he  stayed  with  a 
friend,  Capt.  Jameson,  who  was  an  old  sea  captain.  The  next  day  they  crossed  a  wide 
ferry  at  Bath  and  reached  Wiscasset  the  same  day.  The  roads  were  in  a  terrible  condition, 
and  though  dusty  were  also  full  of  ruts  from  recent  rains. 

After  appraising  the  cargo  of  very  rich  silks,  gentlemens’  ready  made  clothes,  velvets, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  so  on,  they  continued  in  Wiscasset  for  some  time,  awaiting  orders 
from  Portsmouth  as  to  the  date  of  the  auction. 

Grandfather  had  a  fellow  boarder,  a  Mr.  Parker,  urbane  and  facetious.  Commodore 
Hull  had  been  for  some  time  expected  here  and  Parker  was  exerting  every  nerve  to  do  him 
honor.  Among  other  preparations  he  stationed  a  man  a  little  out  of  town  in  order  to  give 
immediate  information  of  his  approach.  Thereupon  Mr.  J.  Ward,  another  very  facetious 
gentleman,  got  ahead  of  Mr.  Parker,  and  by  impersonating  the  Commodore  with 

24.  McClay,  Historical  American  Privateers ,  pp.  239-240. 
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epaulettes  on  each  shoulder,  walked  in  a  very  stately  manner  up  the  hill  near  the  town. 
The  post  spread  the  news  that  Hull  was  coming,  so  Parker  began  to  fire  his  cannon  and 
set  the  church  bell  ringing  before  the  trick  was  discovered.  Peace  was  soon  restored  by 
asking  pardon  and  paying  half  a  dozen  wine. 

Sailing  again  September  23,  1813,  the  Thomas ,  six  days  out,  was  captured 
off  Cape  North  by  the  thirty-two  gun  frigate  Nymph ,  after  a  chase  of  thirty- 
four  hours  in  which  eight  of  the  privateer’s  guns  were  thrown  overboard. 

The  three-masted  privateer  Timothy  Pickering ,  Captain  Evans  of  Salem, 
while  in  charge  of  a  vessel  was  run  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  off  Wiscasset  by  her 
pilots,  but  got  off  again  without  much  damage  after  remaining  about  four 
hours  and  went  into  Wiscasset  for  repair.  In  September,  1813,  the  Americans 
fitted  out  the  Timothy  Pickering  at  Gloucester  to  cruise  after  licensed  vessels. 
The  Timothy  Pickering  took  the  Eliza  Ann  and  sent  her  into  Eastport.  The 
British  sloop-of-war  Martin  appeared  at  that  place  soon  afterward  and 
threatened  to  lay  the  town  in  ashes  if  the  Eliza  Ann  were  not  given  up.  The 
people  of  that  place  were  not  so  easily  intimidated  and  returning  a  defiant 
answer  they  awaited  the  promised  attack.  The  Martin  soon  opened  a  feeble,  ill- 
directed  fire,  which  the  Americans  returned  with  spirit,  and  after  a  few  shots 
induced  the  sloop-of-war  to  withdraw.  The  T imothy  Pickering  also  captured  the 
brig  Dart  and  sent  her  to  Salem. 

The  General  Armstrong,  named  for  John  Armstrong,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Guy  R.  Champlin.  This  famous  privateer  made 
several  captures,  among  them,  in  October,  1813,  the  schooner  George ,  Comery, 
master.  The  George  was  brought  to  Wiscasset  where  she  was  condemned  and 
sold. 

In  April,  1814,  the  schooner  Friends  Adventure ,  laden  with  rum  and  mo¬ 
lasses,  sugar,  etc.,  was  captured  by  the  Fox  of  Portsmouth  and  sent  into 
Wiscasset. 

On  June  25,  1814,  the  ship  Upton ,  270  tons,  sixteen  guns,  one  hundred  and 
four  men,  many  of  them  passengers,  with  valuable  cargo,  was  captured  after 
a  warm  action  in  which  she  had  one  killed  and  one  wounded  by  the  privateer 
Diomede  of  Salem,  and  brought  into  Wiscasset.  The  ship  Upton  was  the  Jacques 
prize,  June  3,  1814. 

Capt.  Thomas  Cunningham  of  Edgecomb,  on  or  about  the  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1814,  enlisted  at  Portland  as  a  musician  on  board  the  brig  I  no  of  Portland, 
John  White,  master.  She  sailed  on  a  cruise  and  with  some  success,  until  the 
month  of  March,  1815.  Between  Cape  Romain  and  the  city  of  Charleston, 
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South  Carolina,  she  encountered  an  English  frigate,  which  gave  chase  and 
drove  the  Ino  into  shoal  water.  The  frigate  anchored  and  sent  in  five  barges 
to  capture  the  stranded  privateer.  But  the  crew  manned  her  guns  and  fought 
the  barges  all  the  afternoon,  and  next  day  until  ten  in  the  morning,  destroying 
one  of  the  barges  and  crippling  another,  killing  three  and  wounding  several 
others  of  the  frigate’s  force,  when  the  remaining  boats  drew  off.  The  Ino  had 
struck  ground  about  a  mile  off  shore,  and  having  repelled  the  frigate’s  barges, 
lost  her  boats,  the  crew  cut  away  her  masts,  made  a  raft,  blew  up  their  vessel 
and  escaped  safely  to  shore.  She  had  before  this  encountered  an  English  squad¬ 
ron,  but  outsailed  the  fleet  and  had  been  successful  in  the  capture  of  an  English 
ship,  the  Hero  of  London,  and  an  English  brig  from  Barbados  before  she  was 
destroyed. 

On  July  11,1815,  the  schooner  Mary,  a  prize  vessel,  was  sold  by  court  order 
at  Wiscasset. 

The  capture  of  American  vessels  by  Denmark  began  in  1809.  Denmark 
was  an  ally  of  N apoleon  and  that  year  sixty-one  American  vessels  were  captured. 
The  following  year  the  vessels  so  taken  numbered  one  hundred  and  four.  The 
United  States  Government  sent  George  E.  Ervine  to  Copenhagen  to  arrest 
these  illegal  seizures.  He  reduced  them  but  did  not  stop  them  and  as  late  as  the 
year  1825  this  spoliation  had  not  been  settled. 

Castine,  on  Penobscot  Bay,  was  regarded  by  the  British  as  one  of  the  most 
strategic  points  on  the  whole  coast  from  a  military  standpoint  and  because  of 
its  commanding  position  as  the  key  to  the  whole  valley  of  the  Penobscot,  be¬ 
came  an  important  base  of  operations  for  their  privateers  and  cruisers  in  the 
eastern  part  of  New  England.  It  has  elsewhere  been  stated  that  the  British 
sent  an  expedition  to  Castine  in  June,  1 779,  which  captured  that  port  and  held 
possession  of  it  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  unsuccessful  attempt  to  drive 
them  from  that  region,  known  as  the  Penobscot  Expedition,  in  which  many 
men  from  this  vicinity  took  part,  was  a  discouraging  blow  for  the  privateers 
of  Massachusetts. 

Although  there  were  many  prejudiced  persons  who  failed  to  discriminate 
between  pirates  and  privateers  and  who  looked  askance  at  the  latter,  no  small 
amount  of  credit  was  due  to  the  enterprising  citizens  of  the  little  seaports 
whose  individual  undertakings  kept  the  trade  routes  open  and  supplied  the 
colonies  and  the  army  with  requirements  to  meet  the  long  struggle  and  to  hold 
out  through  the  protracted  period  of  hostility  which  ended  in  victory. 
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French  Spoliation  Claims 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  certain  unadjusted  groups  of 
French  spoliation  claims  which  arose  prior  to  July  31,  1801,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Act  of  January  20,  1885  (23  Stat.  L.  283),  pursuant  to  which  such 
claims  could  be  presented  by  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  which  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  examine  and  determine  the  validity  of  the  claims  and  report  its 
findings  to  the  Congress.  A  large  number  of  petitions  were  filed  with  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  the  court  made  its  report  to  the  Congress  as  provided  by  law. 
Four  appropriations  were  made  by  the  Congress  to  pay  claims  based  upon  the 
findings  of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  1885. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  claimants  of  Wiscasset  expected  to  receive  redress 
for  the  losses  of  their  progenitors.  Attics  and  chests,  impost  books  and  records 
of  enrollment  were  thumbed  and  scanned  for  a  record  of  the  names  of  the 
vessels,  the  dates  of  capture,  the  names  of  the  masters,  the  names  of  the  under¬ 
writers  and  the  names  of  the  original  claimants,  which  would  establish  their 
claim.  They  investigated  not  only  cases  of  the  loss  of  vessels  and  cargoes,  but 
also  losses  of  wages  by  ancestors  who  were  deprived  of  positions  as  captains  or 
mates  of  ships  which  met  with  confiscation  or  detention  by  the  French. 

The  value  of  the  vessel  in  most  cases  was  not  determined  by  these  musty 
yellow  books,  worn  and  torn  and  ripped  as  they  were,  but  by  expert  testimony. 
Rufus  K.  Sewall,  Esq.,  who  had  been  entrusted  to  bring  forward  a  large 
number  of  these  claims,  stated  that  “We  have  to  make  up  the  loss  not  only  of 
the  vessel  herself,  but  her  equipment,  provisions  etc. . . .  and  a  safe  standard  of 
the  average  value  is  60  dollars  per  ton.”  More  conservative  ship  owners  con¬ 
sidered  this  a  generous  appraisal  and  calculated  that  $40  per  ton  was  a  just 
estimate. 

In  a  few  cases  some  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  claims  received  a 
meagre  compensation,  but  all  of  the  original  claimants  were  dead  ere  the 
money  was  paid  over.  One  old  lady,  Betsey  Decker,  lived  to  her  one  hundred 
and  second  year  hoping  always  for  the  settlement  of  the  French  spoliation 
claim  on  the  ship  Six  Sisters  of  which  a  part  belonged  to  her  father,  Daniel 
Baker,  and  was  captured  by  the  French  soon  after  1 797  j  but  she  died  with 
naught  save  hope. 
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THE  years  immediately  following  the  Revolution  were,  until  the  wither¬ 
ing  blight  of  the  embargo,  the  years  of  Wiscasset’s  prosperity.  As  a  busi¬ 
ness  center  it  had  not  its  equal  in  any  place  in  Maine  east  of  Portland.  The 
neighboring  towns  were  then  in  an  incipient  stage  of  development.  Bath  was  a 
small  community  called  “Twenty  Cow  Parish.”  Richmond  was  unknown  save 
as  a  plantation  j  Gardiner  was  called  Cobosseecontee  Mills ;  Hallowell  under 
that  name  was  just  beginning  life,  and  Augusta,  then  known  only  by  its  ancient 
name  of  Cushnoc,  was  a  little  village  far  up  the  Kennebec. 

Everybody  flocked  to  Wiscasset ;  business  men,  employers  and  employees, 
sailors,  tradesmen,  speculators,  working  men  and  women  all  came  hither  to 
improve  their  condition,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  sudden  fortune.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  brought  a  remarkably  prosperous  expansion  to 
the  shores  of  the  Sheepscot  River.  Shipbuilding  flourished  and  that  industry, 
with  its  by-products,  enriched  the  inhabitants  of  this  section.  Starting  with  the 
year  1801,  our  foreign  commerce,  in  common  with  that  of  other  ports  of  the 
country,  prospered  in  a  remarkable  degree,  by  reason  particularly  of  the 
neutral  position  of  our  government  in  relation  to  the  mighty  contest  then  being 
carried  on  in  Europe.  It  was  facetiously  said  that  “Wiscasset  milked  the  British 
cow.”  The  Napoleonic  Wars,  permitting  cargoes  to  be  carried  into  European 
ports,  under  the  United  States  flag,  brought  wealth  to  ship-owners  and  mer¬ 
chants.  Settlers’  cabins  were  replaced  by  those  mansions  which  are  now  the 
memorials  to  the  short-lived  fortunes  of  that  period. 

A  change  soon  came.  By  the  famous  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  promul¬ 
gated  by  Napoleon  in  1806  and  1807,  and  afterwards  declared  by  him  to  be 
the  “fundamental  laws  of  the  Empire,”  the  British  Isles  were  declared  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade  and  English  goods  and  products  and  the  vessels  carrying 
the  same,  made  liable  to  seizure.  By  the  retaliatory  Orders  in  Council,  adopted 
by  Great  Britain  in  1 807,  all  neutral  vessels  were  prohibited  from  entering  the 
ports  of  France  and  her  allies  under  pain  of  confiscation.  Thus,  ground  as  it 
were  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones,  our  commerce  was  driven 
from  the  seas  and  our  merchants  and  ship-owners  thereby  subjected  to  great 
losses.  One  instance  of  this  is  noticed  in  the  loss  of  the  ship  Cleopatra ,  a  vessel  of 
378  tons,  built  and  owned  by  John  Johnston,  senior,  and  his  son,  Alexander 
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Johnston,  at  Wiscasset,  and  said  to  have  been  larger  than  any  ship  ever  pre¬ 
viously  built  on  the  Sheepscot.  That  ship,  commanded  by  Capt.  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  Scott,  was  overhauled  and  captured  by  a  Danish  sloop-of-war  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieut. -Commander  Trampe,  on  a  passage  from  Liverpool  to  St. 
Petersburg,  taken  into  Copenhagen,  and  there  sold  as  a  prize  for  being  laden 
with  English  goods.  The  captain  and  crew  were  returned  to  the  English  and 
sent  home,  having  lost  their  voyage  and  their  pay.1 

But  greater  provocation  to  the  people  at  large  than  these  acts  was  that  of 
Great  Britain  in  claiming  and  practicing  the  so-called  right  of  search,  whereby 
our  vessels  were  hove  to  on  the  high  seas  and  boarded  by  the  British  in  search 
of  alleged  British  sailors.  Instances  of  such  outrages  were  noted  in  the  log  book 
of  the  ship  Stirling ,  another  and  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  Johnston 
ships,  in  her  long  remembered  voyage  of  1 806-1 807,  on  board  which  J.  Feni- 
more  Cooper  then  made  his  first  voyage  at  sea.  It  is  related  that  even  her  com¬ 
mander,  Capt.  John  Johnston,  familiarly  called  Captain  Jack,  was  himself 
seized  by  the  king’s  officers  in  London,  because  he  spoke  with  such  a  marked 
Scotch  accent,  although  he  had  been  born  in  Haverhill  in  Essex  County,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  The  culminating  act  of  this  nature  was  the  affair  of  the  frigate 
Chesapeake ,  Capt.  James  Barron,  and  the  English  man-of-war  Leopard  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  June,  1807,  when  the  former  was  fired 
upon  by  the  Englishmen  and  twenty-one  American  sailors  were  killed  or 
wounded,  when  they  refused  them  the  right  to  search  the  American  frigate 
for  British  deserters. 

The  end  of  the  year  1 807  was  signalized  by  the  Act  of  Congress  placing  an 
embargo  on  all  American  vessels  by  which  they  were  forbidden  to  leave  any 
port  of  this  country  for  foreign  voyages.  It  was  believed  that  if  Europe  could 
thus  be  cut  off  from  American  supplies  for  the  armies  then  in  the  field,  the 
French  and  British  restrictions  on  American  commerce  would  be  removed. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  tonnage  of  square-rigged  vessels 
owned  at  this  port  at  the  time  when  the  effects  of  this  act  became  manifest 
aggregated  8,405  tons,  among  which  were  counted  thirty-two  ships,  probably 
not  then  exceeded  by  any  port  in  the  District  of  Maine.  In  1 808,  the  assessed 
values  of  real  and  personal  property  and  incomes  amounted  to  $845,000,  hav- 

1.  Information  furnished  from  the  American  Consulate  General  at  Copenhagen  by  Edward  M. 

Groth. 

Sea-letter  furnished  by  Department  of  State.  See  also  Diary  of  Alexander  Johnston,  submitted 
June  23,  1883.  The  Cleofatra  was  registered  at  Wiscasset  September  25,  1807.  She  was  no  feet  long; 
27  feet  9  inches  wide;  13  feet  10^2  inches  deep,  and  owned  by  the  builders. 
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ing  increased  from  $330,250,  in  1 801,  and  the  number  of  polls  four  hundred 
and  seventy-one  as  against  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  the  record  made 
seven  years  previously. 

If  Wiscasset  staggered  under  the  first  embargo,  the  second  had  an  even 
more  paralyzing  effect.  Then  followed  the  War  of  1812,  which  proved  the 
death  blow  to  its  halcyon  days  of  roaring  trade.  Business  and  population  began 
to  flow  in  and  thrive  upon  the  Kennebec.  The  trade  from  the  interior  to  Wis¬ 
casset  was  stopped,  and  the  town  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  was  reduced  to 
meagre  resources,  while  other  towns,  springing  up  on  every  side,  seized  the 
enterprise  that  once  centered  upon  the  banks  of  the  Sheepscot.  The  losses  sus¬ 
tained  by  Wiscasset  merchants  and  ship-owners  reached  large  proportions,  and 
there  were  few  in  business  life  who  did  not  suffer  thereby.  Soon  after  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  peace,  nearly  all  of  the  principal  merchants  became  embarrassed  by 
the  insistent  and  pressing  demands  made  by  creditors  and  the  demands  of  the 
government  in  connection  with  custom-house  claims.  The  processes  of  lawsuits 
were  then  so  long  drawn  out,  that  the  year  1815  passed  and  they  were  still  in 
possession  of  their  real  estate  and  shipping,  and  several  of  them  made  brave 
but  ineffectual  efforts  to  retrieve  their  erstwhile  fortunes  and  to  set  their  long 
interrupted  business  flowing  in  former  channels. 

Among  the  principal  ship-owners  were  the  Woods.  General  Abiel  Wood, 
who  came  here  in  1766,  from  Middleboro,  Massachusetts,  contributed  largely 
to  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  the  community,  and  was  Wiscasset’s  most 
prominent  citizen.  He  had  several  sons,  two  of  whom  were  important  ship¬ 
owners,  Hon.  Abiel  Wood,  Jr.,  and  Maj.  Joseph  Tinkham  Wood.  Both  of 
them  resided  at  the  Point,  which  was  a  choice  and  desirable  situation,  but  both 
of  their  houses  perished  in  the  fire  of  1 866.  Hon.  Abiel  Wood  was  the  ship¬ 
owner  who  owned  the  greatest  amount  of  tonnage.  Among  his  ships  were  the 
Columbus ,  Dryad ,  Perseverance,  President ,  Sally ,  Diana ,  Shamrock ,  Independence , 
the  brig  B disarms2  and  an  unfinished  brig.  He  was  extensively  engaged  in  the 
timber  trade  with  Liverpool.  Rafts  were  made  up  on  the  Kennebec,  with  the 
pine  floating  the  hardwood.  They  were  floated  down  upon  the  ebb  tide  to  Wis¬ 
casset,  where  both  American  and  British  vessels  were  ready  to  receive  them 
aboard  and  to  carry  them  to  their  destination. 

Joseph  T.  Wood  had  the  brigs  Sophroniay  Caesar  and  Perseverance ,  the 
schooner  Trial  and  three-quarters  of  the  ship  Africa,  the  other  quarter  being 
held  by  Capt.  Jonathan  Edwards  Scott.  Wood  at  one  time  owned  four  ships 

2.  Belisarius  was  a  white  prince  who  was  a  loyal  soldier  of  the  Justinian  period. 
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which  he  named  Europe,  Asia,  America  and  Africa.  The  first  three  were  used  up 
or  lost  in  the  service,  but  the  last  survived  the  war  and  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  J  ohnstons  in  1 8  20.  The  Africa  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  the  cotton 
trade,  with  John  Johnston  as  master,  but  was  finally  struck  at  sea  in  January, 
1826,  the  first  night  after  leaving  Wiscasset,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod,  by  a 
brig  bound  for  Boston,  and  she  went  down  with  all  hands  on  board.  Captain 
Farnsworth  of  Waldoboro  was  master  at  the  time,  and  Joseph  Swett  of  Wis¬ 
casset  was  one  of  the  mates.  They  both  left  families.  The  crew,  also,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  men  from  Wiscasset  and  vicinity. 

Gen.  Abiel  Wood  built  one  of  the  six  long  wharves  that  extended  to  the 
channel  of  the  river.  The  others  were  Cook’s  wharf;  Joseph  T.  Wood’s 
wharf ;  Union  wharf,  built  by  a  company ;  Carlton’s  wharf ;  and  Dole’s  wharf. 
The  other  wharves  were  all  shorter,  extending  only  a  part  of  the  distance  from 
the  bank  to  the  channel. 

Gen.  David  Payson  was  also  one  of  the  men  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  town.  It  was  he  who  built  the  ship  United  States ,  which  lay  at 
the  end  of  Payson’s  wharf  all  through  the  war  and  for  some  time  afterward. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  fit  her  out  for  sea,  objections  were  made  on  the 
grounds  that  she  was  not  sea-worthy.  She  was,  however,  examined  and  found 
to  be  in  a  sound  condition,  and  made  a  few  subsequent  voyages  with  small 
profit,  trade  at  that  time  not  being  good  for  such  vessels.  She  was  a  ship  of  five 
or  six  hundred  tons,  considered  large  in  those  days.  Her  figure-head  was  a 
little  man  about  three  feet  long,  with  hat,  swallow-tail  coat,  knee-buckles  and 
shoes,  who  looked  enough  like  George  Washington  to  have  been  his  son.  The 
United  States  was  at  last  condemned,  towed  over  to  Holbrook’s  island,  where 
she  was  grounded  and  cut  up  for  the  wood  and  iron  she  contained.  The  bottom 
survived  until  1830,  when  the  boys  who  went  swimming  dived  off  the  lower 
deck  beams,  but  when  the  steam  mill  was  built  at  that  island,  the  hulk  was 
soon  lost  to  view. 

The  vessels  of  Hon.  Moses  Carlton  were  the  ship  Liverpool  Packet,  the  ship 
Mary,  the  brig  Eliza,  the  brig  Swift,  the  brig  Hiram,  and  the  schooner  Walter. 
He  also  held  one-half  of  the  schooner  Edward  Preble  and  three-quarters  of 
the  ship  William  Carlton,  the  other  quarter  of  which  was  held  by  his  son  Wil¬ 
liam.  Moses  Carlton  also  held  one-quarter  of  the  ship  Susan. 

Capt.  Samuel  Miller,  who  came  from  Newcastle,  owned  the  brig  Ceres, 
three-fourths  of  the  brig  Union  and  three-fourths  of  the  ship  Mandarin. 

Capt.  William  M.  Boyd  owned  one-half  of  the  ship  Susan,  three-fourths  of 
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the  ship  Octavia ,  three-fourths  each  of  the  brig  Charles  Miller  and  schooner 
William  and  half  of  the  Edward  Preble. 

Maj.  Samuel  Cony  owned  the  ship  Evergreen ,  the  brig  Hare  and  a  part  of 
the  brig  Bowdoin.  The  estate  of  William  Nickels  owned  the  ship  Clio.  The  ship 
Favourite  and  half  of  the  Shepherdess  were  held  by  Thomas  McCrate.  Capt. 
Joshua  Hilton  owned  the  ship  Thomas  Nelson  and  a  third  of  the  brig  Arrow, 
another  third  of  the  Arrow  being  owned  by  Samuel  Hubbard.  The  ship  Com¬ 
merce  was  owned  by  Capt.  William  Boyd,  Jr.,  and  Maj.  Robert  Elwell.  The 
brig  Decatur  was  owned  by  Capt.  William  Andrews  and  Benjamin  Plummer, 
and  the  schooner  Aurora  was  owned  by  William  Bradley  and  Daniel  Carr. 

John  Johnston  &  Sons  were  the  only  ones  to  survive  the  ruin  which  wrecked 
the  ship-owners  of  this  village.  Besides  the  first  ship  Stirling,  built  in  1 805,  and 
the  Cleopatra,  built  in  1807,  captured  by  the  Danes  in  1810,  they  also  owned 
the  ship  Caledonia,  477  tons,  built  in  1 8 1 1  or  1812,  but  not  finished  until  May 
1 6,  1 8 1 5.  It  was  the  largest  ship  up  to  that  date  built  on  this  river.  During  the 
war  she  was  hidden  in  a  cove  at  Newcastle,  partially  submerged  and  her  masts 
concealed  by  fir  trees  lashed  to  each  of  them,  to  prevent  her  destruction  by  the 
British,  the  enemy  daily  expected  for  two  and  a  half  years  to  come  up  the  river 
to  attack  Wiscasset.  She  was  refitted  and  sold  in  Boston  in  1 8 1 6. 

After  the  loss  of  the  Stirling,  which  survived  until  1819,  the  Johnstons 
bought  the  ship  Africa.  They  built  the  Tamerlane  in  1824.  She  went  ashore  in 
a  gale  at  Portland  Light  June,  1 834,  but  was  gotten  off  with  triflingloss.  A  later 
Johnston  ship,  the  Gondar,  was  burned  at  Boyce’s  wharf,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  June  1 5, 1 8  53,  from  which  only  the  figure-head,  “Queen  of  Sheba,” 
was  saved.  A  second  Stirling  was  built  in  1833  and  a  second  Tamerlane  (924 
tons)  in  Wiscasset  in  1854.  John  Johnston,  Jr.,  was  the  first  master  and  was 
succeeded  by  Capt.  John  Holmes  and  Samuel  Jackson. 

Whitney,  Sewall  and  Co.  were  then  constructing  vessels  and  the  traditions 
and  anecdotes  relating  to  these  old  vessels  and  their  owners  reek  with  interest 
and  adventure. 

Ships  lay  at  the  wharves,  abandoned  and  decaying  during  the  embargo  and 
the  war.  Some  were  condemned,  while  others  went  again  to  sea.  There  was  the 
brig  Independence,  owned  by  Abiel  Wood,  which  was  sold  after  the  war  to 
Boston  parties.  The  Shamrock,  built  by  Col.  Robert  Murray,  on  Dyer’s  River, 
survived  the  storm,  and  after  the  war  made  several  successful  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  and  was  finally  disposed  of  to  a  company  of  Nan¬ 
tucket  whale  merchants  and  continued  for  a  time  in  that  business.  The  Diana, 
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which  was  a  small  ship,  was  in  existence  after  the  war  and  made  several  suc¬ 
cessful  voyages.  The  Congress ,  another  of  Murray’s  ships,  was  sold  sometime 
previous  to  the  sale  of  the  Shamrock  and  continued  a  staunch  and  profitable 
whaler  for  many  years.  It  is  well  known  that,  while  some  kinds  of  cargoes  rot 
and  ruin  the  vessels  that  carry  them,  the  whaling  business  tends  to  preserve 
them. 

Moses  Carlton  came  from  the  Head  Tide  section  of  Aina,  and  until  pros¬ 
trated  by  the  war,  occupied  a  prominent  place  among  the  successful  ship¬ 
owners  of  Wiscasset.  When  his  ships  came  in  bringing  home  the  fruit  of  their 
voyages,  the  cargo  money,  in  nail  kegs,  was  pushed  uphill  from  Carlton’s 
wharf  in  wheelbarrows  to  his  mansion  on  High  Street  by  Robert  Dow  and 
emptied  into  chests  in  the  cellar. 

Tradition  relates  of  the  affluent  Moses  Carlton,  that  standing  one  day  on  his 
wharf,  he  threw  a  gold  ring  into  the  Sheepscot  River,  saying  as  he  did  so, 
“There  is  as  much  chance  of  my  dying  a  poor  man  as  there  is  of  my  ever  again 
seeing  that  ring.”  A  few  days  later  when  fish  was  served  on  the  bountiful  Carl¬ 
ton  table,  there,  to  the  consternation  of  the  family,  was  the  identical  gold  ring 
inside  of  the  fish.  At  the  time  of  the  embargo  he  saw  thirty  of  his  vessels  rotting 
at  the  wharves,  and  he  died  a  poor  man. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  anxiety  that  Moses  Carlton,  fearing  an  attack 
on  Wiscasset  by  the  British,  built  for  a  hideout,  a  large  house  at  Head  Tide, 
equipped  with  a  secret  closet,  secret  stairs  and  a  jug  vault  in  the  cellar,  a  replica 
of  that  built  by  Nehemiah  Somes  for  the  Lincoln  and  Kennebec  Bank  at  Wis¬ 
casset.  This  house  is  still  standing  and  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Fred  Hilton  of 
Augusta. 

When  after  six  months  of  waiting,  Great  Britain  had  failed  to  fulfill  her 
promise  of  reparation  for  the  attack  made  by  the  British  man-of-war  Leopard 
upon  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake ,  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  President, 
issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  British  war  vessels  to  enter  any  harbor  of  any 
port  of  the  United  States. 

The  Embargo  Act,3  owing  to  the  complete  economic  collapse  and  the 
popular  clamor  which  followed  it,  availed  but  little  and  fourteen  months  after 
its  passage  by  Congress  it  was  repealed. 

As  may  be  readily  supposed,  political  capital  was  made  of  this  outstanding 
measure  of  the  Jefferson  administration,  and  in  a  pamphlet  circulated  in  the 
campaign  of  1 808,  defending  the  embargo,  may  be  read  this: 

3.  Facetiously  spelled  backwards  by  its  opponents  and  called  the  O  grab  me  act. 
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To  the  Electors  of  Lincoln  District: 

If  the  Embargo  was  such  an  unnecessary  measure,  and  such  a  serious  evil,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  factious  men,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  those  persons  who  are  most  largely 
concerned  in  Navigation  would  not  be  insensible  of  the  consequences,  and  would  disap¬ 
prove  of  the  measure;  whereas  the  fact  proves  directly  the  reverse.  Messrs.  Gray,  Wood, 
King  and  Carlton,  are  men  of  the  largest  concern  in  commerce ;  and  all  approve  of  the 
Embargo  as  a  measure  necessary  for  the  publick  good,  and  for  their  own  particular 
interests. 

Mr.  Bradford  is  one  of  that  description  of  aspiring  men,  who  have  ever  been  the  bane 
of  Republicks;  he  is  a  high  toned  Federalist;  an  avowed  advocate  for  an  Army,  Navy  and 
National  Enterprizes,  which  ever  tend  to  enslave  a  people  and  aggrandize  their  rulers. 

Some  person  has  nominated  the  Hon.  Orchard  Cook,  as  a  candidate  at  the  ensuing 
election.  Mr.  C.,  (although  he  calls  himself  a  Republican,  and  is  railed  against  and  falsely 
accused  by  the  Federalist  faction)  is  undoubtedly  a  Federalist  in  principle,  his  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Congress  on  matters  of  the  greatest  National  moment  have  been  as  anti-republican 
as  those  of  any  Federalist  ever  was,  without  any  exception.  He  is  an  open  and  warm  friend 
to  war  Enterprizes  —  in  Congress  he  ardently  and  perseveringly  advocated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Navy.  In  fact,  he  deviates  not,  in  the  least,  from  high  toned  Federalism,  or 
Aristocracy:  he  and  Bradford  would  doubtless  very  well  agree  in  other  points,  if  they 
could  agree  which  should  go  to  Congress.  They  both  are  greedy  after  Offices  and  power; 
and  replete  with  aristocratick  pride. 

The  pamphlet  supports  the  candidacy  of  Hon.  John  Farley,  of  Newcastle, 
“a  Republican  in  word  and  deed.”  The  other  candidates  were  Alden  Bradford 
and  Orchard  Cook,  both  of  Wiscasset.  The  vote  in  this  town  stood  one  hundred 
and  forty  for  Bradford,  ninety-three  for  Cook  and  two  for  Farley.  Cook  was 
re-elected  from  the  district.  The  “men  of  the  largest  concern  in  commerce,” 
referred  to  in  the  pamphlet,  were  Hon.  William  Gray,  familiarly  known  as 
“Billy  Gray,”  of  Boston;  Maj.  Abiel  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Wiscasset;  Hon.  William 
King,  of  Bath;  and  Maj.  Moses  Carlton,  Jr.,  of  Wiscasset. 

Evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wiscasset  re¬ 
garded  the  Embargo  Act  is  to  be  found  in  our  town  records. 

To  the  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Wiscasset: 

We  the  Subscribers,  freeholders  &  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Wiscasset  seriously 
Considering  the  ruinous  tendency  of  Our  present  embarrased  situation  request  you  to  call 
a  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Town  as  soon  as  may  be  to  Consider  and 
determine  on  the  following  articles,  Viz: 

First  To  Choose  a  Moderator 

2d.  To  see  if  the  Town  will  forward  a  Petition  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
requesting  him  as  far  as  he  is  Impowered  by  Congress  to  suspend  the  existing  Embargo 
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Laws  in  the  whole  or  at  least  so  far  as  it  respects  our  Commerce  with  Spain  &  Portugal 
and  their  Provinces  &  Colonies  or  to  adopt  any  other  measure  that  may  be  Considered  by 
the  Town  more  proper  for  removing  the  present  distressing  Embarrassments  on  our 
Trade  &  again  restoring  to  us  the  Blessings  of  a  free  &  unrestricted  Commerce. 

Wiscasset  Aug.  15th.  1808. 

Signed : 

Abiel  Wood 
Hertley  Wood 
John  Boyington 
Jo  T.  Wood 
Joshua  Hilton  Jr 
Tho’s  H.  Nellson 
Henry  Leeman 
Alden  Bradford 
Wm.  Pitt 
Alex.  Cunningham 
Samuel  Adams 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  a  meeting  was  duly  called  and  held  at  the  Meeting  House  on 
Wednesday,  the  1 7th  day  of  August,  1 808,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  to  act  on  the 
articles  above  set  forth. 

Thomas  Rice  Esqr.  was  chosen  moderator. 

Voted  that  it  is  expedient  and  proper  for  the  Town  of  Wiscasset  respectfully  to  Petition 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  suspend  the  Laws  laying  the  Embargo  either  wholly 
or  in  part  According  to  the  power  vested  in  him  by  Congress  and  that  a  Committee  of 
five  persons  be  chosen  to  prepare  &  submit  to  the  Town  a  Petition  Accordingly. 

Voted  that  Messrs.  David  Payson,  Alden  Bradford,  William  Nickels,  Jeremiah  Bailey 
&  Nathaniel  Austin  Esquires  be  the  Committee  to  Draft  the  Petition  aforesaid. 

Voted  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  (after  being  read  in  Town  Meeting)  be 
Accepted. 

Voted  that  the  Selectmen  of  said  Town  be  the  Committee  to  forward  said  Petition  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Said  Petition  is  as  follows  Viz: 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

The  Citizens  &  freeholders  of  the  Town  of  Wiscasset  in  the  District  of  Maine  and 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  Publick  Town  Meeting  Assembled  respectfully 
represent  —  That  a  portion  of  their  property  is  Vested  in  Navigation  that  on  Commercial 
pursuits  solely  depends  their  Prosperity  &  in  a  great  Measure  their  Means  of  Subsistance 
that  the  Laws  of  Congress  laying  an  Embargo  on  the  Vessels  &  export  trade  of  the 
Country  by  checking  Industry  &  enterprize  in  their  opperations  very  severely  affect  your 
Petitioners  and  that  they  are  desirous  those  Laws  of  the  Government  should  be  re¬ 
pealed  as  speedily  as  Constitutional  authority  &  procedure  will  admit  &  as  may  be  con- 
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Zebediah  Thayer 
Thomas  Nickels 
John  Anderson 
Henry  Hodge 
Nymphas  Stacy 
Isaac  Hubbard 
Elisha  J.  Taylor 
Samuel  Miller 
F.  Whitman 
John  Babson 


Morrill  Hilton 
Kenelem  Cushman 
John  Hodge 
Wm  Babb 
William  Foye 
Jesse  White 
Israel  Hunnewell 
Joseph  Christophers 
James  Hodge 
Wm  Nickels 
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sidered  Consistent  with  the  Honour  &  Welfare  of  the  Nation.  With  great  Sincerity  your 
Petitioners  express  a  Cordial  Attachment  to  the  Constitution  &  declare  their  Determina¬ 
tion  to  submit  to  the  Laws  of  the  Country.  Nor  will  they  ever  be  averse  from  making  any 
Sacrifices  which  shall  be  Necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  &  Independence  of  the  Nation 
but  living  under  a  Government  formed  by  &  for  the  good  of  the  People  —  a  Government 
founded  in  &  Supported  by  Publick  Opinion  they  conceive  it  a  duty  which  they  Owe  Not 
only  to  themselves  &  their  Country  but  to  their  rulers  to  Communicate  their  Sentiments 
with  freedom  on  Questions  of  great  National  Importance  —  they  cannot  therefore  for  a 
Moment  admit  that  an  Application  of  this  Sort  will  be  Considered  an  Improper  Inter¬ 
ference. 

It  is  Not  the  Object  of  your  Petitioners  to  Criminate  the  Government  for  a  Measure 
which  is  found  by  experiment  so  prolific  of  Distress  reasons  of  State  unknown  to  them 
may  have  existed  which  in  the  Opinion  of  Government  rendered  a  Temporary  Embargo 
Necessary  both  to  preserve  Navigation  &  to  Manifest  a  Just  Resentment  for  the  Aggres¬ 
sions  of  the  Belligerent  Powers  of  Europe  Though  the  arbitary  orders  of  the  Belligerent 
Nations  which  are  so  hostile  to  the  Commerce  of  America  have  Not  been  formally  Re¬ 
scinded  yet  the  prospect  of  New  Channels  of  Trade  to  &  from  the  ports  of  Spain  &  Port¬ 
ugal  serve  to  press  the  Conviction  that  great  Advantages  would  Imediately  Accrue  by 
permitting  Our  Citizens  to  renew  their  Commercial  Pursuits. 

Believing  that  the  evils  of  the  Embargo  are  daily  encreasing  that  the  Dissatisfaction  & 
Complaints  of  the  people  are  becoming  greater  under  the  Distressing  effects  of  this  Meas¬ 
ure  that  they  shall  be  wholly  Incapable  in  this  state  of  things  either  to  Discharge  personal 
Demands  or  to  contribute  to  the  Revenue  of  Government  and  that  the  Advantages  of 
Active  Commerce  would  forever  over-balance  all  the  losses  to  which  it  is  exposed  their  re¬ 
quest  is  that  the  restrictions  laid  on  Commerce  may  be  removed  whenever  their  repeal  or 
Suspension  can  be  effected  without  Compromising  the  Dignity  or  Sacraficing  the  In¬ 
terest  of  the  Nation.4 

The  effects  of  the  Embargo  Act  operated  to  weaken  the  Democratic,  or  Re¬ 
publican  party,  as  it  was  then  called,  especially  in  the  eastern  maritime  states, 
and  although  Governor  Sullivan  was  re-elected  and  the  Madison  electors  re¬ 
turned,  the  Federalists  succeeded  in  getting  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  In  February,  1 809,  Congress  repealed  the  obnox¬ 
ious  act,  substituting  an  act  of  non-intercourse  with  France  and  England.  A 
lively  relation  of  the  rej  oicings  of  Wiscasset  upon  the  receipt  of  the  President’s 
proclamation  of  the  termination  of  the  embargo  is  contained  in  letters  written 
by  Capt.  John  Binney,  of  the  United  States  forces  garrisoning  the  then  new 
fort  on  Davis  Island.  One  of  these  to  his  wife  is  here  appended: 

Wiscasset,  Thursday,  April  27,  1809 

All  is  alive  and  in  fact  no  part  of  America  has  so  severely  felt  the  Embargo  as  the  Dis- 

4.  Town  Records ,  Vol.  3,  p.  338  et  seq. 
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trict  of  Maine.  At  six  o’clock  p.m.  the  Presidents  Proclamation  was  read  in  front  of  the 
Post  Office  and  in  the  Lincoln  and  Kennebec  Insurance  Office.  The  principal  Gentlemen 
in  the  place  had  their  ships  colors  displayed  at  the  mast  head  and  three  cheers  was  given 
thro’out  the  town  and  a  subscription  was  opened  for  Powder  and  filled  at  once,  the  Artil¬ 
lery  and  Infantry  company  was  under  arms  in  fifteen  minutes  —  and  paraded  with 
drums  beating  and  colors  flying.  At  the  request  of  Major  Wood  I  fired  from  the  Battery 
abreast  the  town  four  24  pounders,  and  the  citizens  from  their  subscription  kept  firing 
until  10  at  night.  At  7  a  procession  was  formed  headed  by  the  aforesaid  companies  —  and 
all  the  citizens  of  the  town  followed  4  deep  about  250  men,  500  boys,  700  dogs  observed 
by  800  women,  900  children  and  1,000  cats  besides  other  animals  in  great  numbers.  The 
procession  went  through  the  principal  streets  and  at  convenient  distances  gave  three 
cheers  —  drums  beating,  fifes  playing,  Bells  a-ringing,  marshals  hallooing,  boys  squalling, 
guns  firing,  altogether  made  the  most  noisome  kurlebello  you  ever  heard.  After  parading 
through  the  town  the  whole  company  went  to  Fort  Hill  where  grog  in  pails  was  given 
to  the  common  people  and  they  were  bid  to  get  roaring  drunk  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Gentlemen  went  to  Dows  where  Brandy  rum  &  wine  was  in  abundance,  they  drank 
Madison’s  health,  the  cups  went  merrily  round  and  songs  were  sung. .  .  . 

Notwithstanding  negotiations  of  much  length  between  the  representatives 
of  this  government  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  situation  was  further  aggravated  by  the  deception  practised  by  Napoleon, 
who  in  1810  caused  our  government  to  be  informed  that  his  whole  system  of 
decrees  had  been  suspended. The  Non-Intercourse  Act  having  vested  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  power  of  suspension,  he  thereupon  immediately  suspended  its  opera¬ 
tions  so  far  as  it  applied  to  France,  but  the  same  being  left  in  force  as  to  Eng¬ 
land  the  ill  feeling  between  our  country  and  that  became  intensified  and  result¬ 
ed  in  a  full  declaration  of  war  being  signed  by  Madison  on  June  18,  1812. 

News  from  England  quickly  followed  this  act,  for  among  several  items 
relating  to  Wiscasset  contained  in  a  news  book  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Essex 
Insurance  Company,  in  Salem,  the  following  is  found: 

1812,  August  6,  Orders  in  Council  repealed.  A  vessel  is  arrived  at  Wiscasset  from 
England,  left  July  3,  brings  accounts  of  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council  on  the  23rd 
June. 

Again  the  inhabitants  of  Wiscasset  turned  to  “the  strongest  of  all  citadels  of 
civil  liberty,  the  purest  of  democracies,”  the  town  meeting.  At  such  a  meeting 
specially  held  on  August  1,  1812,  “to  take  into  consideration  the  alarming 
state  of  our  Country  and  see  what  measures  the  town  will  adopt  relative  to  that 
subject,”  it  was 

Voted.  That  we  deem  it  a  sacred  and  unalienable  right  “to  assemble  in  an  orderly  and 
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peaceable  manner  to  consult  upon  the  Common  good”  to  express  our  opinion  of  public 
men  and  public  measures  —  and  to  petition  our  rulers  for  redress  of  the  wrongs  done  us, 
and  of  the  grievances  we  suffer. 

Voted.  That  with  deep  regret  and  utter  astonishment  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  an  of¬ 
fensive  war  with  a  nation,  which  almost  single-handed  is  now  struggling  for  her  existence 
with  the  most  despotic  tyrant  that  ever  waged  war  upon  the  liberties  of  mankind  —  that 
the  differences  in  our  opinion  subsisting  between  us  and  the  power  against  whom  we  have 
so  fatally  commenced  hostilities  are  susceptible  of  an  honourable  adjustment  by  treaty, 
and  that  the  declaration  of  war  was  premature,  impolitic  and  altogether  unnecessary. 

Voted.  That  we  view  with  the  deepest  horror  an  alliance  with  the  present  government 
of  France  —  a  gigantic  despotism  fatally  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  every  vestige  of 
freedom. 

Voted.  That  we  consider  the  voice  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  essentially 
necessary  in  the  choice  of  our  next  President,  and  that  the  good  people  thereof  ought  not 
to  be  deprived  of  the  same,  by  fraud  violence  or  usurpation  of  party  —  and  that  we  view 
with  regret  and  anxious  solicitude  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  agree  with  the  house  of 
Representatives  upon  some  mode  (out  of  the  number  offered)  to  appoint  electors  for 
that  purpose. 

Voted.  To  choose  four  delegates  to  the  County  Convention  to  be  held  in  this  Town, 
and  General  David  Payson,  John  Merrill,  Jr.,  Samuel  Miller  and  John  Boynton  were 
accordingly  chosen. 

Voted.  That  the  Selectmen  represent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  to  the 
proper  Department,  the  situation  of  this  town  as  to  its  means  of  defence,  and  request 
further  aid  and  protection.5 

And  then  for  two  and  a  half  years  Wiscasset  knew  the  daily  dread  of  a 
threatened  invasion  by  the  British.  It  was  then  that  they  turned  to  privateering 
with  its  possibilities  and  profit. 

A  reference  to  the  war  and  the  local  situation  is  found  in  a  private  letter 
from  Joseph  T.  Wood  to  Captain  Binney  bearing  the  date  of  September  7, 
1 8 1 3,  in  which  he  says : 

As  to  news,  I  have  with  much  pleasure  (for  a  Tory)  to  say  that  yesterday  my  store 
windows  were  a  third  time  broken  in  rejoicing  for  a  naval  victory,  at  the  mouth  of  our 
River  —  the  encounter  was  between  the  U.  S.  Brig  Enterprise  &  the  British  Brig  Boxer ,  of 
about  equal  size  and  mettal.  The  action  continued  45  minutes  and  ended  in  the  capture  of 
the  Boxer  —  further  particulars  we  have  not  heard,  the  Wind  being  ahead  they  bore  away 
for  Portland. 

We  are  all  anxiety  for  the  late  news  from  England  and  the  Continent,  as  probably  a 
little  time  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  Mediation.  We  are  still  sanguine  here  in  its  success 
or  that  it  will  lead  to  Peace.  I  do  believe  the  Nation  is  heartily  sick  of  the  War,  it  grows 

5.  T own  Records ,  Vol.  3,  p.  537-538. 
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more  and  more  unpopular  daily  with  the  People  and  I  believe  Mr.  Madison  finds  it  more 
difficult  to  manage  than  he  expected  and  is  willing  to  sell  out  his  stock  in  it  at  par. 

Business  is  very  dull  here  but  the  people  appear  cheerful  in  the  hopes  of  better  times  — 

my  vessels  both  got  out  safe  to - and  the  prospects  are  fair  for  good 

voyages  but  I  dare  not  make  any  calculation  in  these  times  —  on  property  out  of  reach. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  existing  state  of  affairs  called  for  a  place  where  the 
people  of  Wiscasset  could  keep  their  powder  dry.  The  exact  place  where  the 
powder  was  stored  to  supply  the  local  militia  is  not  known,  but  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  some  towns  in  this  vicinity  used  to  keep  their  ammunition  in  the 
meeting-houses,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  custom  prevailed  here. 

At  a  town  meeting  regularly  held  in  May,  1813,  Gen.  David  Payson,  Col. 
Ezekiel  Cutter  and  Maj.  Thomas  McCrate  were  constituted  a  committee  to 
provide  a  suitable  place  and  erect  a  powder  house. 

Acting  under  the  powers  so  conferred,  the  committee  on  June  9,  1813,  pur¬ 
chased  of  Jeduthan  Boynton  and  Cynthia,  his  wife,  in  her  right  “a  little  lot 
of  land  or  rock  twenty  feet  square  lying  a  little  northeasterly  of  the  dwelling 
house  of  Michael  Wharton  in  said  Wiscasset,”  together  with  a  perpetual  right 
of  way  to  pass  and  repass  from  the  road  or  highway,  with  teams  or  without,  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Wiscasset. 

The  work  of  building  the  powder  house  now  standing  thereon  was  begun  in 
August,  carried  on  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Colonel  Cutter  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  first  part  of  September. 

From  the  bills  so  incurred  and  the  committee’s  return  thereof,  it  appears 
that  among  the  materials  used  in  the  building  there  were  eight  thousand  bricks 
from  Cargill’s  brick  yard,  costing  $6  per  thousand  and  that  Henry  Cargill  was 
paid  $48  in  full  for  them ;  that  the  brick  mason  and  plasterer  was  Nehemiah 
Somes,  of  whose  excellent  workmanship  there  are  other  examples  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  this  village ;  that  the  hinges  were  furnished  by  John  Warren,  a  local 
blacksmith  of  that  time;  and  that  Michael  Wharton  and  Phineas  Kellam  were 
paid  for  labor  and  materials  used  for  the  powder  house. 

A  charge  of  sixty  cents  for  rum  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  indicates  the 
date  when  the  roof  was  raised.  The  total  of  the  bills  filed  by  the  committee,  in¬ 
cluding  twenty  dollars  paid  for  the  land  and  ten  dollars  for  Colonel  Cutter’s 
commissions  on  the  job,  was  $218.96  besides  which  Judge  Lee  furnished  a 
quantity  of  plank  and  joist  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  representative  of  his 
estate. 
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The  Wiscasset  Fire  Society  has  restored  and  preserved  from  decay  this  in¬ 
teresting  relic  of  the  past.  In  its  present  condition  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  last 
another  century. 


Smuggling 


Smuggling  is  the  offence  of  importing  or  exporting  goods  prohibited, 
or  without  paying  the  duties  on  goods  not  prohibited.  During  the  War  of 
1812,  when  articles  of  importation,  not  only  woolen  goods,  but  even  flour  and 
breadstuffs,  fetched  excessive  prices,  living  became  so  expensive  that  many 
persons  in  this  eastern  country  felt  the  pinch  of  privation  and  poverty. 

Although  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  March  30,  1814,  Con¬ 
gress  at  length  repealed  all  restrictive  laws  which  had  been  passed,  this  meas¬ 
ure  had  no  essential  effect  upon  our  commerce  and  navigation.  Our  whole 
seaboard  was  infested  with  British  cruisers,  and  by  the  twenty-fifth  of  April 
of  that  year,  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  from  Eastport  to  Mississippi  was  de¬ 
clared  by  Admiral  Cochrane  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  region  were  unable  to  get  their  wood  and  lumber  to  market,  or  to  receive 
in  return  the  much  needed  commodities.  The  fishing  fleet  was  well  nigh 
helpless. 

A  paragraph  from  a  newspaper  at  that  time  shows  the  prevailing  indigence 
of  this  section: 


The  District  of  Maine.  We  are  assured  by  gentlemen  best  acquainted  with  that  part  of 
the  state  (of  Mass.)  that  the  situation  of  the  poor  inhabitants  in  regard  to  the  supply  of 
provisions  is  deplorable,  having  neither  flour,  nor  corn,  nor  even  potatoes  to  live  upon. 
The  general  poverty  of  the  people  produced  by  the  anti-commercial  policy,  and  restrictive 
measures  of  the  government,  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  short  crops  of  the  last 
season,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  provisions  scarce  and  dear,  and  reduced  the 
means  of  the  country  people  so  low  that  they  could  not  pay  for  them  even  if  they  were 
plenty  and  cheap.6 

Notwithstanding  the  firm  determination  of  the  national  government  and 
its  agents  to  stamp  out  smuggling,  the  people  in  sheer  desperation,  resorted 
to  extreme  measures,  and  men  would  drive  cattle  toward  the  enemy  lines  in 
defiance  of  rules  and  regulations.  With  the  British  east  of  the  Penobscot  in 
need  of  beef,  and  the  Americans  west  of  the  Penobscot  in  great  need  of  blan¬ 
kets,  an  illicit  trade  naturally  sprang  up  along  the  frontier,  where  the  high  prices 
tempted  many  of  our  merchants,  so  that  considerable  smuggling  was  carried 

6.  Commercial  Advertizer  (N.  Y.),  May  12,  1814.. 
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on  in  the  vicinity  of  Penobscot  Bay,  and  many  cargoes  of  contraband  goods 
reached  Halifax  in  spite  of  the  activity  and  vigilance  along  the  coast. 

When  the  river  was  frozen  to  a  safe  depth  for  crossing,  smuggling  was 
undertaken  with  stubborn  determination  and  goods  purchased  at  Castine  were 
carried  over  the  river  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
collector  was  in  duty  bound  to  prevent  this  illicit  traffic.  One  instance  occurred 
when  a  loaded  sleigh  was  seized  crossing  the  ice  at  Hampden  about  daybreak 
by  the  agent  of  the  collector.  The  furious  owner  had  the  agent  arrested  for 
highway  robbery,  examined  by  magistrates  of  his  own  selection,  and  sent  to 
jail  in  Augusta  until  he  was  liberated  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.7 

Although  some  of  the  prohibited  articles  were  brought  along  the  shore  in 
boats  and  many  stories  of  smuggling  operations  in  this  vicinity  were  formerly 
told  of  mysterious  contrivances  and  exciting  adventures  incident  thereto,  the 
British  goods  were,  for  the  most  part,  shipped  westward  in  wagons.  Their 
drivers,  in  order  to  avoid  arrest,  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  ruses,  and  developed 
some  cunning  and  ingenious  devices  of  deception. 

In  those  days  the  sheriffs  were  appointed  by  the  governor  and  his  council, 
and  were  consequently  staunch  supporters  of  the  federal  party  then  in  power. 
The  sheriff  of  Hancock  County  being  of  this  ilk,  having  been  detected  in  a 
smuggling  enterprise,  became  the  target  for  merciless  gibes  of  his  opponents. 

During  the  autumn  of  1 8 14,  a  wagon  of  peculiar  and  suspicious  appearance, 
somewhat  resembling  a  fourgon,  arrived  at  Wiscasset  on  its  journey  to  the 
westward,  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Adams  was  arrested  by  Francis  Cook,  then  collector 
of  this  port.  The  vehicle,  on  being  subjected  to  close  scrutiny  and  dissection  by 
“James  Madison’s  sentinel,”  as  the  Wiscasset  officer  was  called,  was  found  to 
be  fitted  out  with  a  false  bottom,  and  beneath  it  lay  concealed  a  quantity  of 
English  goods  on  which  no  duty  had  been  paid.  The  contraband  shipment  was 
seized  and  confiscated  and  the  incident  has  always  been  known  as  that  of  the 
“Double  Bottomed  Waggon. ”b 

Vessels  entering  the  eastern  ports  were  subjected  to  minute  examination  by 

7.  Williamson,  History  of  Maine ,  Vol.  II,  p.  645. 

8.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  communication  to  the  Boston  Patriot  for  November  9,  1814: 

“The  Double  Bottomed  Waggon.  The  next  trip  Mr.  Sheriff  Adams  takes  to  Castine,  we  would 

advise  him  to  make  use  of  an  Air  Balloon  as  there  appears  to  be  no  safety  in  travelling  on  land.  The 
double  bottomed  -waggons  are  not  safe  from  the  gripe  of  Mr.  Madison’s  sentinels;  but  in  an  Air  Bal¬ 
loon  there  will  be  perfect  safety,  as  the  officers  of  government  are  not  permitted  to  travel  by  air,  nor 
to  make  seizures  there.  .  .  .  But  he  must  take  care  that  when  he  commences  his  aerial  voyage  from 
Castine  he  must  not  have  it  published  in  the  papers,  as  the  Government  Sharks  may  be  looking  out  for 
him  at  his  landing  place  in  Boston.” 
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the  harbor-masters  and  port  collectors,  who  became  adepts  in  the  art  of  jer¬ 
quing,  i.e.  the  searching  of  ships  for  unentered  goods. 

The  Case  of  the  Sloop  Traveller 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  many  of  the  smuggling  enterprises  collusion  existed 
between  the  Americans  and  British  subjects,  and  that  upon  proper  notice,  the 
British  Government  furnished  convoys.  Contraband  goods  thus  brought  in 
were  openly  advertised  for  sale  at  bargain  prices  in  the  newspapers  of  that 
day. 

The  following  case  of  the  sloop  Traveller  will  show  that  the  British  brig 
Boxer  was  the  convoy  of  the  Traveller ,  only  a  few  days  before  the  famous  sea 
fight  with  the  Enterprise ,  which  took  place  so  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sheep- 
scot  River,  that  the  reverberation  of  its  guns  was  heard  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Wiscasset,  as  they  wended  their  way  to  the  meeting-house  for  afternoon  service 
at  three  o’clock  on  that  eventful  Sunday  in  September. 

Jonathan  Haskell  filed  his  libel  in  the  District  Court  Wiscasset,  September 
17,  1813,  against  the  sloop  Traveller  and  cargo,  consisting  of  68  casks  of  cop¬ 
peras,  14  hogsheads  and  one  barrel  of  alum,  four  hogsheads  of  sugar,  70  crates 
of  crockery  ware,  52  packages  of  dry  goods,  and  13  casks  of  cord  wire.  The 
sloop  of  139  tons  burthen  was  commanded  by  James  Whyte,  Jr.  The  libel 
alleged  “that  said  sloop  was  captured  August  27,  1813,  on  the  high  seas,  by 
the  private  armed  boat  of  the  United  States,  called  the  Larky  of  Frenchman’s 
Bay  duly  authorized  and  commissioned ;  that  the  T raveller  and  cargo  at  date  of 
capture  were  the  property  of  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  and  prayed  a  decree  of  condemnation  as  prize  to  use  of  himself, 
owners,  officers  and  crew.” 

Soon  after  this  Silas  Lee,  then  United  States  District  Attorney,  filed  a  claim 
in  the  District  Court  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  Jeremiah  O’Brien,  col¬ 
lector  of  the  district  of  Machias,  setting  forth  “that  the  cargo  was  laden  at  St. 
John  with  the  intention  of  smuggling  the  same  into  the  United  States,  and 
evading  payment  of  duties,  and  that  Haskell,  his  owners,  officers  and  crew, 

were  collusively  aiding  and  assisting  in  said  purpose  of  smuggling - 

Said  Attorney  further  alleges  that  the  T raveller  sailed  for  a  port  of  the  United 
States  under  the  protection  and  license  of  the  brig  Boxer ,  according  to  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  said  shipment,  and  that  afterward,  viz:  on  the  3 1st  day  of  August  afore¬ 
said,  by  the  collusion,  aid,  assistance,  contrivance,  procurement  and  direction 
of  the  libellant  aforesaid,  his  owners,  officers  and  crew,  and  the  collusion  and 
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pretended  capture  aforesaid,  and  which  capture  was  altogether  false  and  per¬ 
jured  - The  Attorney  further  avers  seizure  by  the  Collector,  and  prays 

forfeiture  for  violation  of  the  revenue  laws.”9 

The  decree  of  condemnation,  dated  November  24,  1813,  was  that  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  boat  Lark  pay  into  court  in  twenty  days,  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property,  being  $33,887.16  and  costs  taxed  at  $222.69  to  be  distributed  ac¬ 
cording  to  law. 

Impressment 

Impressment  was  at  one  time  the  method  resorted  to  for  manning  the  British 
Navy  under  authority  of  the  government  to  compel  the  services  of  a  subject 
for  defence  of  the  realm.  This  system  consisted  of  seizing  by  force  for  service 
in  the  royal  navy,  seamen,  river-watermen,  and  at  times  landsmen,  when  state 
emergencies  rendered  them  necessary.  In  England  a  small  sum  called  imprest- 
money,  also  coat  or  conduct  money,  was  given  to  the  men  when  pressed,  to 
enable  them  to  reach  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

An  armed  party  of  reliable  men,  commanded  by  officers,  usually  proceeded 
to  such  houses  in  the  seaport  towns  as  were  supposed  to  be  the  resort  of  the  sea¬ 
faring  population,  laid  violent  hands  on  all  eligible  men  and  conveyed  them 
forcibly  to  the  ships-of-war  in  the  harbor.  As  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  sailors 
to  yield  without  a  struggle,  many  terrible  fights  took  place  between  the  press- 
gangs  and  their  intended  quarry,  combats  in  which  lives  were  sometimes  lost. 

Subject  to  certain  limitations,  all  seafaring  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  fifty-five,  were  liable  to  be  pressed,  and  might  be  repeatedly  pressed  for 
as  long  as  their  liability  lasted.  Exemptions  were  made  in  favor  of  apprentices, 
fishermen  at  sea,  a  proportion  of  able  seamen  in  each  collier,  harpooners  in 
whalers  and  a  few  others.  The  rogue  and  vagabond  element  were  at  the  mercy 
of  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  frightful  epidemics  of  fever  which  desolated  the  navy  until  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century  were  largely  due  to  the  infection  brought  by  the  prisoners 
drafted  from  ill-kept  jails  of  the  time.  As  service  in  the  fleet  was  most  unpopu¬ 
lar  with  sailors,  the  press  could  only  be  enforced  by  making  a  parade  and  em¬ 
ploying  troops. 

All  forms  of  evasion  were  resorted  to.  The  men  had  many  friends  who 
were  always  willing  to  conceal  them,  and  they  themselves  became  expert  in 

9.  Records  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  14.6. 
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avoiding  capture.  There  was,  however,  one  way  of  procuring  them  which  gave 
them  no  chance  of  evasion.  The  merchant  ships  were  stopped  at  sea  and  sailors 
taken  out.  A  press-gang  could  board  a  vessel  or  a  privateer  of  its  own  nation  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  carry  off  as  many  of  the  best  men  as  could  be  re¬ 
moved  without  actually  endangering  the  vessel.  The  exercise  of  this  power 
made  a  privateer  dread  a  friendly  man-of-war  more  than  an  enemy,  and  often 
led  to  as  exciting  a  chase  as  when  enemies  were  in  pursuit  of  each  other  ;  for  the 
privateer’s  men  were  the  best  sailors,  for  their  purpose,  the  naval  officers  could 
lay  hold  on. 

When  in  1795  the  press  and  the  jail  failed  to  supply  the  number  of  men  re¬ 
quired,  it  was  found  necessary  to  impose  on  the  counties  an  obligation  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  quota  of  men  at  their  own  expense.  The  local  authorities  provided  the 
recruits  by  offering  large  bounties,  often  to  debtors  confined  in  prisons.  Des¬ 
perate  men  formed  a  debasing  influence  in  the  navy  as  it  became  flooded  with 
the  dregs  of  the  jails  and  the  workhouse. 

As  early  as  March,  1741,  there  occurred  two  instances  of  impressment  on 
our  eastern  coast.  James  Scott,  master  of  His  Majesty’s  ship  Astraee ,  took  two 
men  forcibly  from  a  wood  sloop  called  the  T hree  Friends ,  who  were  inhabitants 
of  the  province,  and  the  following  day  he  took  the  captain  of  the  coaster 
Charming  Betty ,  and  pressed  men  from  other  vessels.  These  acts  of  violence 
were  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  within  the  province  and  so  great  was 
the  indignation  aroused  that  Scott,  realizing  that  an  outburst  would  follow  if 
he  did  not  immediately  set  them  free,  wisely  decided  to  discharge  them.  But 
the  prejudicial  effect  on  the  public  mind  was  deep  and  lasting.10 

The  most  conspicuous  case  of  impressment  occurring  in  our  vicinity  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  was  that  of  Peleg  Tallman.  Although  he  was  born  in  Tiv¬ 
erton,  Rhode  Island,  and  became  a  resident  of  Woolwich,  his  participation  in 
Wiscasset  affairs,  both  commercial  and  maritime,  caused  him  to  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  townsman.  Peleg  Tallman  was  the  president  of  the  Lincoln  & 
Kennebec  Marine  Insurance  Company,  which  began  business  in  Wiscasset  soon 
after  it  was  chartered  in  1 802,  and  he  served  in  that  capacity  through  all  of  its 
most  prosperous  years  during  which  John  Merrill,  Jr.,  was  its  secretary. 

Left  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  to  shift  for  himself,  Tallman  wrote : 

The  first  time  I  went  to  sea  I  sailed  in  the  sloop  Beaver  .  .  .  privateer,  commanded  by 
Captain  Havens.  I  was  on  board  of  her  about  four  months.  We  cruised  in  the  Sound,  off 
Long  Island,  both  sides,  and  occasionally  off  New  York,  and  made  many  captures  of 

10.  Williamson,  History  of  Maine ,  Vol.  II,  p.  209. 
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moderate  value.  I  next  went  in  the  privateer  Rover,  Captain  William  Dennis;  we  were 
taken  by  the  Raisonable,  64-gun  ship.  The  prize  master,  who  was  an  under  lieutenant  in 
the  British  navy,  took  me  on  board  the  man-of-war  with  him.  After  some  months  he  was 
turned  over  on  board  a  frigate  —  went  to  Penobscot  and  took  me  with  him,  where,  after 
some  time,  I  found  means  to  leave,  and  with  considerable  labor  and  fatigue  I  found  my 
way  to  Boston  and  Rhode  Island.  The  next  April  I  went  on  board  the  Rattle  Snake ,  com¬ 
manded  by  Capt.  Freeborn.  I  having  by  this  time  had  some  experience  on  board  armed 
vessels,  being  constantly  on  them,  of  different  sorts  gave  me  a  high  standing  with  almost 
a  totally  green  crew  on  board  the  Rattle  Snake.  This  very  probably  induced  Captain  Free¬ 
born  to  give  me  a  situation  much  like  a  midshipman  in  a  public  vessel,  for  which  I  was  to 
have  a  deserving  share.  We  sailed  from  Newport,  I  think,  in  April;  and  the  third  day  we 
were  out  run  ashore  at  Barnegat  by  two  British  men-of-war,  and  having  taken  nothing, 
but  got  burnt,  my  half  share  came  to  but  little.  I  jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  the 
shore,  about  a  mile,  with  three  others,  one  of  whom,  the  gunner,  did  not  reach  the  shore 
...  I  took  the  road  to  New  London  and  went  on  board  the  Trumbull. 

I  was  hauled  up,  wounded,11  a  long  time  in  Boston,  but  as  I  got  repaired  so  that  I  could 
carry  easy  sail  I  went  to  sea  again  in  a  privateer  brig  of  sixteen  guns.  After  being  at  sea 
three  months  without  any  success,  we  were  taken  by  a  frigate  and  carried  into  St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland,  and  put  on  board  a  prison  ship.  At  length,  we  were  sent  from  thence  to 
Boston.  I  then  went  on  board  another  privateer  of  twenty  guns,  Capt.  Rathbone,  then 
late  of  the  Navy.  After  being  at  sea  between  three  and  four  months  without  any  success, 
we  were  taken  by  the  frigate  Recovery,  and  carried  into  Kinsale,  Ireland,  and  hove  into  a 
loathsome  prison,  where  the  survivors  of  us  remained  thirteen  or  fourteen  months.  About 
half  our  number  died  of  small-pox  and  other  disorders.  At  length  we  were  sent  over  to 
England  and  put  into  Fortune  prison.  We  were  there  .  .  .  until  the  peace  of  1783,  in 
April.  The  prison  was  then  cleared  of  its  contents,  and  we  were  sent  over  to  Havre,  in 
France,  and  there  landed  naked  as  we  were.  We  had  no  means  of  getting  to  America 
from  there.  I,  with  six  others,  walked  through  France,  down  to  Nantz  —  I  believe 
about  two  hundred  miles.  We  there  got  a  passage  on  board  a  ship  bound  to  Philadelphia, 
and  there  —  pray  sir,  look  at  my  condition  —  I  was  landed  in  the  rags  I  stood  in,  without 
friends,  and  only  one  arm,  and  knew  not  where  to  get  a  meal  of  victuals.  My  friends  and 
relations  were  all  dead  or  out  of  my  reach.  I,  however,  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  called  on  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Gardiner.  After  a  short  time  he  took  me  by  the 
hand  —  sent  me  to  a  mathematical  school  some  months  —  but  my  wishes  were  for  the 
sea.  He  after  a  time  built  a  brig  and  put  me  in  master,  with  a  nurse,  as  I  was  young  and 
without  much  experience.  I  commanded  her  about  three  years,  and  until  the  death  of  the 
Doctor.  Then  I  was  enabled  to  buy  one  half  of  her,  which  continued  me  in  command. 
At  length  I  sold  out  in  1791. 

11.  It  is  regretted  that  he  omitted  the  details  of  what  befell  him  in  the  action,  by  which  he  was 
taken  out  of  the  fight  by  a  shot  that  cost  him  his  left  arm.  The  ball  shattered  the  shoulder  blade,  passed 
through  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  and  destroyed  the  shoulder  joint, necessitating  amputation  at  the 
shoulder. 
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Others  taken  whose  dates  of  impressment  are  in  doubt  are  Mr.  Samuel  Huff 
of  Kennebec  River  onboard  a  British  frigate.  He  was  without  a  “writ  of  protec¬ 
tion.”  Also  Job  McCormic  pressed  on  board  the  British  frigate  Ambuscade ,  and 
Thomas  Campbell  of  Sheepscot,  born  May  1 6,  1759,  imprisoned  on  board  of 
a  British  man-of-war  for  three  and  a  half  years. 

John  Allen,  a  native  of  Topsham,  Maine,  and  a  resident  in  Wiscasset,  a  sea¬ 
man  for  twenty  years  and  commander  of  Wiscasset  vessels  was  on  May,  1 807, 
impressed,  but  by  evidence  presented  obtained  discharge.  Again  February, 
1810,  he  was  seized  in  Liverpool.  The  previous  discharge,  clear  and  full  for 
evidence,  was  disregarded  and  taken  from  him  and  he  was  sent  to  a  prison  ship, 
and  thence  put  to  duty  on  several  vessels.  In  the  war  with  France  he  lost  a  leg 
and  was  sent  to  the  hospital.  When  the  healing  process  was  over,  he  was  told, 
“go  out  free  from  the  service.”  In  this  way  were  the  men  treated  whose  period 
of  usefulness  had  passed  j  they  were  turned  adrift  like  human  derelicts. 

Robert  Randall  of  Wiscasset  who  had  served  through  that  war,  and  James 
Cotterill  of  the  same  place,  who  had  been  in  the  service  eleven  years,  both 
under  impressment,  were  declared  to  be  invalids  and  were  accordingly  dis¬ 
charged. 

In  1 813-1 814,  William  Fenton,  Richard  Porter  and  John  Cole,  or  Dole,  of 
Wiscasset,  were  among  the  impressed  men. 

Listed  among  the  American  prisoners  who  died  at  Dartmoor  prison  in 
England  during  the  years  1813,  1814  and  1815  were  Ephra  Pinkham,  Wis¬ 
casset,  David  Reed  of  Townsend  and  Francis  Soul  of  Wiscasset. 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  impressment  resulted  in  the  death  of  John 
Card  of  Woolwich.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and  the  grandson  of  Winchester 
Card,  who  had  migrated  from  New  York  to  Nequasset  in  the  early  days  of  the 
settlement.  John  Card  was  born  in  March,  1783,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  in  his  thirtieth  year.  He  sailed  from  the  port  of  Wiscasset,  scarcely  five 
miles  from  his  home,  on  the  ship  Mount  Hope,  and  somewhere  on  the  voyage 
he  was  pressed  by  the  British  ship  North  Star  and  on  that  vessel  he  was  retained 
until  April  1 1,  18 1 1,  when  he  was  entered  on  the  Macedonian ,  in  whose  crew 
were  eight  other  American  seamen.  One  of  them  was  accidentally  drowned. 

The  Macedonian  had  sailed  from  England  before  war  had  been  declared,  and 
the  crew  knew  naught  of  the  coming  conflict  until  summoned  to  take  part  in  it 
on  October  25,  1812,  when  the  frigate  United  States ,  under  Commodore 
Stephen  Decatur,  bore  down  upon  the  British  ship  about  six  hundred  miles 
west  of  the  Canary  Islands.  When  orders  were  given  to  clear  the  decks  for 
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action  those  seven  American  seamen  knew  that  they  were  called  to  fight  against 
their  flag.  Then  it  was  that  Card  went  aft  to  the  captain  requesting  that  officer, 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  shipmates  to  relieve  the  Americans  from  the 
hour’s  duty  of  fighting  against  their  own  countrymen.  Captain  Carden  sav¬ 
agely  ordered  him  back  to  his  station,  declaring  with  an  oath,  that  he  would 
shoot  Card  if  such  a  request  were  repeated.  The  petition  had  failed.  Those 
men  must  stand  at  their  posts  of  duty;  there  was  no  chance  of  evasion,  no 
escape,  no  concealment,  no  release.  Midshipmen  were  stationed  at  all  of  the 
gangways  with  orders  to  shoot  any  man  who  attempted  to  slip  away  from  his 
quarters. 

The  combat  came  on  with  its  carnage  and  within  the  first  hour  of  battle, 
John  Card  lay  dead  upon  the  bloody  deck.  The  fight  lasted  but  two  hours  when 
the  Macedonian  surrendered  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  five  men,  one  of 
whom  was  John  Wallis,  another  American  seaman.  Wallis,  believed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Phippsburg,  was  impressed  on  board  of  the  Triton.  Trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Macedonian  he  shared  the  tragic  fate  of  Card,  and  like  him  re¬ 
ceived  an  ocean  burial.  Five  were  left  to  tell  the  deplorable  story  at  Newport 
in  December,  whither  Decatur  conducted  the  Macedonian ,  skilfully  eluding 
the  British  fleet  then  operating  off  the  coast. 

List  oj  A mericans  and  Vessels 
Prisoner sy  Memorial  at  Dartmoor ,  England 

William  Fenton  of  Wiscasset  entered  His  Majesty’s  Service  out  of  Dartmoor  prison. 
Man-of-War. 

Richard  Porter,  Wiscasset  Impressed.  Entered  H.  M.’s  service  out  of  the  prison  ships  at 
Chatham. 

Ephraim  Pinkham,  died  at  Dartmoor  prison  ship  Mammoth. 

Francis  Saul  (or  Soul)  died  at  Dartmoor  prison  ship  Mercury. 

Joseph  Rasom, - prison  ship  Ned  of  Baltimore. 

Joseph  Robinson,  died  at  Dartmoor. 

James  Barker,  wounded  at  the  massacre  in  Dartmoor  prison,  from  the  ship  Elbridge 
Gerry.  Wounded  by  bayonet. 

John  Cole,  Wiscasset,  impressed.  Died  at  Dartmoor  prison,  England. 

Joseph  Young,  Wiscasset,  Mass.  Impressed  1805  in  channel.  Now  on  Princess  Royal. 
Daniel  Landerkin  had  a  custom  house  protection  from  Wiscasset,  but  was  impressed  in 
1805  by  the  British.  He  was  probably  from  Boothbay. 
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The  War  of  1812 


WAR  was  declared  against  England  on  June  18,  1812,  and  while  it  is 
recorded  that  in  some  places  bells  were  tolled  and  flags  displayed  at 
half  mast,  upon  receipt  of  the  news  here  on  the  twenty-third  of  the  month, 
colors  were  hoisted  aloft  and  the  guns  of  Fort  Edgecomb  fired. 

Far  removed  as  we  now  are  from  that  time,  it  is  difficult  to  see  clearly  the 
motives  actuating  Congress  to  enter  upon  such  a  war,  for  it  would  seem  as 
though  all  of  the  questions  involved  might  have  been  satisfactorily  settled 
by  arbitration  5  but  strong  party  feeling  existed,  and  among  the  Federalists  the 
war  was  known  as  “Mr.  Madison’s  War.” 

Nothing  of  importance  happened  in  this  section  until  the  spring  of  1813, 
when  two  British  cruisers,  the  Rattler  carrying  sixteen  guns,  and  the  Bream , 
carrying  eight  guns  and  a  crew  of  one  hundred  men,  harassed  the  coast  of 
Maine  from  St.  Georges  to  Seguin,  burning  fishing  vessels  and  coasters,  mak¬ 
ing  forays  on  shore  carrying  off  cattle  and  supplies,  and  by  their  depredations 
keeping  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm.  On  the  last  day  of  March 
they  captured  off  Pemaquid  Point,  five  lumber-laden  schooners  on  their  way 
to  Boston.  Prize  crews  were  put  aboard,  but  two  days  later,  while  becalmed  off 
Boothbay,  three  boats  with  twenty  men  put  off  from  shore  and  recaptured  one 
of  the  schooners.  Directly  after  its  recapture  the  schooner  was  hidden  away  in 
Campbell’s  Cove,  West  Harbor,  then  surrounded  by  a  forest  growth  of  lofty 
virgin  timber.  The  Rattler  approached  and  anchored  off  Squirrel  Island. 

Capt.  William  Maxwell  Reed,  the  commander  of  the  coast  defence,  ordered 
an  “all-out  alarm”  fired,  in  response  to  which  came  Capt.  Daniel  Rose,1  the 
commandant  of  the  Damariscotta  fort,  with  a  company  of  soldiers.  During  the 
night  the  Rattler  landed  a  boatload  of  marines  at  Spruce  Point,  but  when  fired 
upon  by  the  local  militia,  they  hastily  retreated.2 

On  April  fourth  the  Liverpool  Racket  captured  three  sloops  and  a  schooner  in 
sight  of  Boothbay.  Aroused  and  naturally  resenting  these  belligerent  acts,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  settlements,  both  young  and  old,  met  together  and 
resolved  to  take  drastic  measures  for  protection.  The  sloop  Increase ,  100  tons, 
Captain  Osier,  was  then  lying  at  a  Bristol  wharf,  and  taking  the  advice  of  Com- 

1.  Daniel  Rose  was  a  physician  at  Wiscasset  after  the  war.  He  was  President  of  the  Senate  in  1822. 
2.  Greene,  History  of  Boothbay ,  p.  256. 
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modore  Samuel  Tucker,  that  intrepid  old  veteran  then  sixty-six  years  of  age, 
forty-five  men  drew  up  an  agreement,  chartered  the  Increase ,  and  set  forth  to 
capture  the  Bream?  Commodore  Tucker  was  placed  in  command  of  this  expe¬ 
dition.  The  Increase)  armed  with  the  necessary  papers,  and  with  poles  having 
bayonets  fastened  on  the  end  as  a  substitute  for  boarding-pikes,  sailed  to 
Boothbay,  from  which  place  boats  were  sent  up  river  to  the  fort  at  Wiscasset, 
then  under  command  of  John  Binney,  captain  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of 
United  States  Infantry.  From  him  two  small  cannon,  with  a  brass  fieldpiece, 
ammunition  and  other  supplies  together  with  a  detachment  of  thirty  men, 
were  obtained.  Thus  equipped  the  Increase  started  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Bream , 
and  cruised  about  for  two  days  in  a  fruitless  search,  when  shortage  of  provi¬ 
sions  compelled  them  to  turn  back.  They  returned  the  cannon  and  the  field- 
piece  borrowed  from  Captain  Binney  at  Fort  Edgecomb,  discharged  the 
soldiers  they  had  taken  aboard,  and  started  for  home,  but  just  as  they  rounded 
Pemaquid  Point  a  sail  hove  in  sight,  though  at  some  distance  to  the  eastward. 
The  Increase  held  her  course  as  though  heading  for  St.  George’s  River,  keeping 
meanwhile,  a  sharp  watch  on  the  stranger,  which  soon  changed  her  course  and 
tacked  as  if  to  intercept  them. 

Tucker  ordered  all  of  his  men  below,  except  a  few  hands  as  sailors  and 
pretended  to  make  an  attempt  at  escape,  realizing  full  well  that  his  one  chance 
lay  in  close  range  fighting.  At  precisely  the  right  moment  he  tacked  his  ship, 
and  hoisting  the  American  flag,  ordered  the  entire  personnel  on  deck.  The 
British  fired  the  first  shot,  which  was  instantly  returned  by  the  men  from  the 
Increase.  So  great  was  the  surprise  of  the  enemy  that  they  rushed  below  decks, 
and  Commodore  Tucker  captured  the  Crown ,  as  the  vessel  proved  to  be.  She 
was  a  privateer  from  Halifax  of  35  tons,  carrying  twenty-five  men.  They  had 
been  out  for  eight  days  and  had  captured  one  American  brig  and  had  their 
prisoners  aboard. 

This  fight  took  place  off  Long  Cove  Point.  After  the  capture  both  vessels 
were  taken  into  Round  Pond.  The  prize  had  on  board  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ammunition  and  stores  all  of  which  was  sold  to  benefit  the  captors.  The 
Crown  was  bought  by  persons  living  in  Gloucester,  repaired  and  used  as  a 
packet  between  Boston  and  Gloucester.  The  prisoners,  twenty-five  in  number, 
were  sent  to  the  jail  in  Wiscasset,  to  be  exchanged  in  due  time.  Capt.  Richard 
Jennings  of  the  Crown  managed  to  escape  from  the  Lincoln  County  jail  by 
disguising  himself  in  a  woman’s  dress. 

3.  Sheppard,  Life  of  Samuel  Tucker ,  p.  216. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812,  England  had  declared  the  whole  of 
our  Atlantic  coast  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  entire  seaboard  was  alive  with 
British  cruisers.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  took  to  privateering  and  others  han¬ 
dled  contraband  goods.  At  that  time  there  were  few  factories  in  this  country  for 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  The  young  country  was  dependent  on  the 
old  one  for  importations  of  blankets  and  “sheep’s  clothing.”  Smuggling  was 
unscrupulously  carried  on  at  the  border  and  Maine  from  Eastport  to  Kittery 
was  filled  with  British  goods.  It  was  said  that  our  government,  cognizant 
of  the  exigency  of  the  situation,  gave  directions  to  the  custom  house  “not 
to  scrutinize  too  carefully  the  importation  of  these  goods.” 

The  British  brig  Boxer ,  for  several  weeks  during  the  summer  of  1813,  had 
been  cruising  along  the  coast  of  Lincoln  County.  She  was  built  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  1812  and  her  burthen  was  182  tons.  She  carried  sixteen  eighteen- 
pounders,  two  long  nines  and  one  hundred  and  four  men. 

The  Enterprise ,  165  tons,  carried  fourteen  eighteen-pounders,  two  long 
nines  and  one  hundred  and  two  men.  She  had  a  history  before  her  engagement 
with  the  Boxer ,  having  been  commanded  by  Stephen  Decatur,  in  Commodore 
Preble’s  fleet  at  Tripoli  in  1803,  capturing  the  Mastico ,  bound  for  Constanti¬ 
nople  with  female  slaves  for  the  Sultan.4  The  Boxer  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
Samuel  Blyth,  then  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

A  few  days  before  the  famous  battle  of  the  Boxer  and  Enterprise  the  British 
ship  had  boarded  a  schooner  flying  the  Swedish  flag  which  had  entered  and 
anchored  in  Pemaquid  harbor.  She  was  really  a  Yankee  craft  commanded  by 
Capt.  Thomas  Child  of  Bristol,  but  had  been  put  under  the  Swedish  flag  be¬ 
cause  of  the  neutrality  of  that  nation  at  the  time.  When  on  Saturday  afternoon 
the  Boxer  came  in  she  anchored  near  John’s  Island,  and  the  next  morning  sent 
a  flag  of  truce  up  to  the  harbor,  requesting  permission  to  board  the  foreign 
vessel. 

The  Harrington  militia  company  under  Captain  Sproul  had  been  called 
out  for  drill,  and  word  being  sent  them  of  the  advent  of  a  British  ship  in 
Pemaquid  harbor,  Captain  Sproul  with  his  men  went  at  once  to  the  site  of  the 
old  fort  and  was  there  in  time  to  greet  the  landing  party.5  About  this  time  the 
American  frigate  Enterprise  appeared  in  the  offing,  coming  from  the  westward. 
Immediately  signals  were  made  from  the  Boxer  recalling  the  men  on  shore, 
who  hastily  returned,  and  the  Boxer ,  with  all  sails  set,  headed  for  the  open  sea. 
It  soon  became  obvious  that  a  battle  was  imminent,  although  the  firing  did  not 

4.  Greene,  History  of  Boothbay ,  p.  252.  5.  Johnston,  History  of  Bristol  and  Bremen ,  p.  406. 
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begin  until  three  o’clock  on  that  eventful  Sunday  afternoon,  September  5, 
1813,  when  the  historic  sea  fight  between  the  Boxer  and  the  Enterprise  took 
place,  south  of  Pemaquid  Point  and  between  the  islands  of  Seguin  and  Mon- 
hegan. 

Hundred  of  persons  on  shore  watched  and  waited  for  the  outcome  of  the 
battle  of  the  smoke-enveloped  ships.  The  inhabitants  of  Wiscasset  about  the 
time  of  the  afternoon  church  service,  were  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  cannon, 
but  owing  to  the  weather  conditions,  the  wind  being  north-northwest  at  the 
time,  the  deep  reverberation  of  the  guns  was  heard  more  distinctly  from 
Edgecomb  heights  than  in  this  village. 

Charles  Tappan  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  (who  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  1 875  at  the  age  of  ninety  years),  in  a  letter  written  to  Captain  Preble, 
gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  presence  of  the  Boxer  in  this  vicinity  at 
that  time. 

In  18 13  I  went  with  others  in  the  Swedish  brig  Margaretta  to  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  filled 
her  with  British  goods,  intending  to  take  them  to  Bath,  Maine,  and  enter  them  regularly 
and  pay  the  lawful  duties  thereon.  All  we  had  to  fear  was  American  privateers;  and  we 
hired  Capt.  Blyth  of  H.  B.  M.  brig  Boxer  to  convoy  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec 
River,  for  which  service  we  gave  him  a  bill  of  exchange  on  London  for  £100.  We  sailed 
in  company,  and  in  a  thick  fog  off  Quoddy  Head  the  Boxer  took  us  in  tow.  It  was  agreed 
that  when  we  were  about  to  enter  the  river,  two  or  three  guns  should  be  fired  over  us,  to 
have  the  appearance  of  trying  to  stop  us  should  any  idle  folks  be  looking  on.  Captain 
Burroughs  of  the  United  States  brig  Enterprise  lay  in  Portland  harbor,  and  hearing  the 
guns,  got  under  way,  and  as  is  well  known,  captured  the  Boxer  after  a  severe  engagement 
in  which  both  captains  were  killed.  Our  bill  of  exchange  we  thought  might  in  some  way 
cause  us  trouble  so  we  employed  Esquire  K.  to  take  500  specie  dollars  on  board  the  cap¬ 
tured  ship,  and  exchange  them  for  the  paper, which  was  found  in  Captain  Blyth’s 
breeches  pocket.6 

The  action  was  warmly  kept  up  until  four  p.m.  when  a  cry  from  the  decks 
of  the  Boxer  announced  a  surrender,  her  flags  still  flying.  They  were  ordered  to 
be  lowered,  when  an  English  officer  sprang  on  a  gun,  and  shaking  his  fists,  cried 
“No,  no!  ”  He  was  forced  below,  and  it  was  found  that  the  colors  of  the  Boxer 
were  nailed  to  the  mast,  which,  with  hatchets  and  handspikes,  were  brought 
down  amid  derisive  laughter  of  the  Yankee  tars,  who  watched  the  awkward 
proceeding. 

The  Enterprise  suffered  much  in  spars  and  rigging,  and  the  Boxer  also  in 
spars,  rigging  and  hull,  with  many  shots  between  wind  and  water. 

6.  Seaside  Oracle ,  June  12,  1875,  taken  from  the  Waterville  Gazette. 
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There  were  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  killed  on  the  Boxer ,  and  four¬ 
teen  wounded  lay  on  her  decks.  The  Enterprise  had  one  killed  and  thirteen 
wounded,  some  mortally. 

Lieut-Commander  Burroughs  lay  on  deck  ’til  the  action  ended,  and  when 
the  sword  of  Commander  Blyth  of  the  Boxer  was  placed  under  his  dying  head, 
he  murmured  “I  die  contented.” 

Both  vessels  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  reached  Portland  on  Monday, 
September  sixth  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Their  dead  commanders  were 
buried  side  by  side  in  the  Eastern  Cemetery.' 

During  the  first  two  years  of  our  second  war  with  England,  Maine,  though 
often  threatened  by  the  enemy,  was  not  actually  invaded,  excepting  by  forag¬ 
ing  parties  in  quest  of  food,  but  from  the  spring  of  1814  until  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  peace,  which  was  read  here  on  February  18,  1815,  the  British  squadrons 
infesting  the  shores  of  New  England  were  a  continual  menace  to  its  coast  towns 
and  its  maritime  pursuits. 

The  British  governemnt,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1814,  determined  to 
prosecute  a  vigorous  campaign  both  on  land  and  sea,  and  the  unequivocal  order 
issued  by  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  (who  succeeded  Sir  John  Warren  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  North  American  station)  “To  destroy  the  coast  towns  and  ship¬ 
ping  and  ravage  the  country”  filled  this  region  with  alarm.  Moreover  the 
position  of  the  British  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  power  of  Napoleon 
was  broken  and  England  was  thus  enabled  to  divert  greater  war  forces  to  her 
troubles  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Commodore  John  Rodgers  was  in  command  of  the  coast  from  the  New 
Jersey  capes  to  Eastport.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  people  of  Wis¬ 
casset  lived  in  daily  dread  of  a  hostile  invasion  and  during  the  summer  of  that 
year  two  attacks  were  threatened,  one  just  after  seed  time  and  the  other  at 
harvest.  The  men  were  called  out  for  duty  in  the  summer  months  and  so  great 
was  the  dearth  of  labor  in  the  country,  that  the  field  work  devolved  upon  the 
women,  who  bravely  attended  to  all  of  the  weeding,  hoeing,  haying  and  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  crops. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  for  the  town  of  Wiscasset  was  composed  of 
Capt.  John  Binney,  Maj.  Abiel  Wood,  Samuel  Cony,  Nathaniel  Coffin,  Capt. 
Samuel  Miller,  William  M.  Boyd  and  William  Taylor. 

The  troops  of  the  eighth  and  eleventh  divisions,  comprising  a  small  part  of 
Cumberland  and  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Kennebec,  Franklin  and  Somerset, 

7.  Goold,  Portland  in  the  Past ,  p.  487. 
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including  what  is  now  a  part  of  Waldo  and  Knox  counties,  were  stationed  at  the 
sea-coast  towns  extending  from  Bath  to  Wiscasset,  Thomaston  and  Camden. 
Troops  were  stationed  at  Bath  from  June  twentieth  to  June  twenty-second  and 
from  September  tenth  to  October  i,  1814. 

Col.  Ezekiel  Cutter  was  in  charge  of  the  local  militia.  The  Fourth  Regiment 
stationed  at  Fort  Edgecomb,  as  previously  stated,  had  been  in  charge  of  Capt. 
John  Binney,  a  native  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  and  a  great  favorite  in 
Wiscasset,  where  he  lived  in  the  Francis  Blyth  house  on  Main  Street  during  his 
assignment  at  this  post.  While  here  he  formed  many  lasting  friendships,  one 
of  which  with  Capt.  William  M.  Boyd,  continued  throughout  his  life. 

When  Captain  Binney  was  transferred  to  Greenbush,  June  26,  1813, 
thence  to  Burlington,  Vermont,  he  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  James  Perry,  For¬ 
tieth  United  States  Infantry,  and  it  was  the  latter  who  was  in  command  of 
Fort  Edgecomb  when  the  British  came  up  the  river. 

On  May  23,  1814,  a  brigade  order  issued  at  Wiscasset  read  as  follows: 

The  commanding  officers  of  Regiment  and  Battalions  within  the  second  Brigade  and 
eleventh  Division  will  issue  orders  for  filling  all  vacancies  within  the  limits  of  their  re¬ 
spective  commands  .  .  .  The  situation  of  Batteries  erected  for  defence  of  Maritime  fron¬ 
tier  of  the  Brigade  is  such  that  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them.  It  is  further 
ordered  that  every  soldier  be  made  acquainted  with  his  duty  in  case  of  actual  or  threatened 

invasion.  By  order  of  Brigadier  General  David  Payson. 

Samuel  Page 
Brigade  Major 
2nd  Brigade  Division. 

At  Wiscasset,  on  the  twenty-fourth,  the  above  preliminary  and  cautionary 
order  was  executed  as  follows,  viz. : 

Regimental  order  First  Regiment,  Second  Brigade,  Eleventh  Division. 

The  Commanding  officers  of  companies  composing  this  Regiment  will  govern  them¬ 
selves  agreeably  to  within  Brigade  order. 

By  order  of  Ezekiel  Cutter,  Lieut.  Col.,  Commanding. 

Joshua  Hilton,  Adjutant 
Nathan  Clark,  Jr.,  Clerk 

When  news  of  the  British  attack  on  Saco  reached  Wiscasset  the  town  looked 
to  her  river  defence  and  a  small  company  under  Capt.  John  Erskine  was  de¬ 
tailed  June  eighteenth  for  guard  duty  near  Fowles’  Point8  on  Jeremy  Squam 

8.  A  personal  reminiscence  of  the  arrival  of  the  British  in  the  Sheepscot  River  at  this  time,  has  been 
supplied  by  Miss  Mary  Amory.  “My  grandmother,  then  Hannah  Chase,  used  to  tell  us  of  her  own  ex- 
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Island  j  and  forty  men,  probably  from  the  company  of  Capt.  David  R.  Adams 
of  Boothbay,  a  few  of  whom  were  from  that  town,  but  made  up  largely  of 
men  from  Wiscasset,  Newcastle  and  Edgecomb,  were  stationed  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore  somewhere  near  Quarry  Point  in  Edgecomb. 

The  British  war  vessels  soon  anchored  off  Seguin  threatening  the  Sheepscot 
and  Kennebec  Rivers.  They  were  fitted  out  with  large  barges  for  river  naviga¬ 
tion  where  the  water  was  too  shallow  for  the  warships  to  venture.  Each  barge 
was  equipped  with  a  small  swivel  cannon  and  was  capable  of  carrying  a  com¬ 
pany  of  armed  men.  These  boats  of  light  draft  had  already  done  much  damage 
in  rivers  east  of  the  Sheepscot. 

On  June  twentieth,  two  enemy  vessels,  the  Bulwark ,  a  seventy-four-gun 
ship,  Captain  Milne,9  and  the  Tenedos ,  a  British  frigate,  entered  the  Sheepscot 
River  and  the  Bulwark  anchored  in  the  lower  bay  and  sent  six  barges  up  as  far 
as  the  Cross,  opposite  Fowles’  Point.1"  There  she  landed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
picked  men,  who  drove  off  Captain  Erskine’s  company,  took  two  six-pounders 
and  sank  them  in  the  river.  After  the  departure  of  the  enemy  the  soldiers  sal¬ 
vaged  their  cannon  and  hid  them  in  the  woods. 

The  forty  men  stationed  near  the  Boothbay  line  fired  their  cannon  to  ward 
off  the  invaders  but  were  obliged  to  flee  when  six  barges  of  marines  landed  on 

perience  when  the  Bulwark  came  here  in  1814.  She  with  her  brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  them  young 
children,  was  out  in  a  boat  paddling  about  at  Cross  Point,  Cross  River,  while  their  father  Deacon 
Chase  (the  grandfather  of  Eben  and  my  great-grandfather)  was  shingling  a  roof  at  Barter’s  Island. 
Suddenly  he  shouted  to  them  to  go  ashore  for  the  British  were  coming  up  the  river.  I  imagine  that 
there  was  some  intensive  paddling,  and  Grandma,  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  was  so  scared  that  she  did  not 
wait  for  it  to  ground,  but  climbed  out  and  waded  swiftly  ashore.  I  can  picture  the  race  of  those  chil¬ 
dren  for  home  and  mother.  At  that  time  they  lived  in  the  house  later  occupied  by  Mrs.  Caswell,  and 
called  Terrace  Gables.  Grandma  said  the  British  ship  anchored  and  sent  a  boat  up  river.  The  enemy 
went  ashore  at  Fowle’s  Point,  Westport,  where  the  household  had  fled  to  the  woods,  all  gone  excepting 
one  man  who  was  either  too  old  or  too  lame  to  flee  —  or  else  just  too  stubborn.  Mrs.  Fowles  had  just 
made  a  fresh  churning  of  butter  and  slipcoat-cheese,  and  the  British  took  all  of  it,  and  also  a  pair  of 
trousers  belonging  to  the  old  man,  who  pleaded  with  them  to  “take  the  cheese  if  they  must  but  spare 
him  his  pants.”  But  they  went  off  with  cheese  and  pants.  Grandma  said  the  Americans  had  some  cannon 
at  Quarry  Farm,  on  the  Edgecomb  side  of  the  river  opposite  Fowles’  Point,  and  when  the  boat  got 
that  far  up  the  river  the  Americans  fired  and  then  took  to  the  woods.  The  British  came  ashore  and 
rolled  the  cannon  into  the  river. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  children  lost  their  boat  or  not.  Probably  it  was  the  kind  you  couldn’t 
lose.  All  of  which  is  “History  as  she  is  spoke”  and  not  according  to  books. 

9.  English  barges  could  frequently  be  seen  leaving  the  British  ships  to  make  landings  along  the 
shore.  One  Mr.  Gray,  at  that  time  a  resident  of  Squirrel  Island,  was  on  amicable  terms  with  Captain 
Milne,  the  commander  of  the  Bulwark.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  high  standards,  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  deprecated  war,  but  being  in  the  service  of  his  country  was  obliged  to  do  his 
duty.  More  than  once  he  landed  and  paid  a  friendly  visit  to  the  Grays.  He  never  allowed  his  men  to 
destroy  private  property,  nor  to  do  any  injury  whatsoever  to  the  Gray  family. 

10.  The  story  goes  that  the  men  from  the  Bulwark  and  Tenedos  sent  word  to  the  men  at  Fort 
Edgecomb  that  they  would  dine  at  Wiscasset  on  July  fourth.  The  reply  went  back:  “If  you  dine  Wis¬ 
casset,  you’ll  sup  in  hell.”  It  is  not  recorded  that  either  engagement  was  kept. 
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the  eastern  shore  of  the  river  at  Quarry  Point.  The  enemy  marched  four  or 
five  miles  when  they  were  met  by  a  much  larger  force,  doubtless  from  Fort 
Edgecomb,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat  and  re-embark,  first  in  their  barges 
thence  to  their  vessel,  which  they  reached  in  safety  only  making  some  demon¬ 
strations  opposite  the  fort  in  Georgetown. 

Colonel  Reed  ordered  the  alarm  gun  at  Phippsburg  Center  to  be  fired.  About 
the  same  time  word  was  received  that  the  barges  were  ascending  the  Sheepscot, 
General  McCobb  sent  a  boat  through  Arrowsic  Gut  to  watch  the  Sasanoa.  At 
evening  a  message  announced  that  the  barges  had  returned  to  the  ship.  On 
their  return  the  enemy  boats  were  fired  upon  from  Pond  Island  where  a  militia 
detachment  had  been  stationed.11 

The  only  casualty  recorded  in  this  skirmish  seems  to  have  been  that  in  which 
Stephen  Comary,  a  native  of  Surry,  on  Patten  Bay,  Hancock  County,  Maine, 
was  wounded  in  the  hand  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  musket  while  oppos¬ 
ing  the  landing  of  a  party  of  British  soldiers  on  the  shores  of  Wiscasset.”12 

On  June  twenty-seventh  or  twenty-eighth,  an  attempt  was  made  to  land 
troops  at  Boothbay.  A  British  war  vessel  entered  the  harbor  and  exchanged  a 
few  shots  with  the  garrison  on  McFarland’s  Point.  The  soldiers  on  shore  had 
but  one  fieldpiece  which  burst  when  they  fired  it,  but  fortunately  at  this  very 
moment  the  British  vessel  ceased  firing  and  rounding  Spruce  Point  went  into 
Linekin  Bay.  The  garrison  supposing  that  they  intended  landing  at  Spruce 
Point  or  Lobster  Cove  marched  double  quick  around  the  head  of  the  harbor 
to  the  place  then  owned  by  John  Grover.  As  the  vessel  came  in  toward  the 
shore,  Joseph  Grover,  a  son  of  the  former,  was  standing  in  front  of  the  house 
with  his  musket.  He  took  a  shot  at  the  on-coming  enemy,  who  returned  his  fire, 
instantly  killing  Grover,  when  their  shot  struck  him  in  the  head.13 

It  was  during  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  Wiscasset  that  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry,14  who  happened  to  be  here  at  the  time  in  an  unofficial  capacity, 

1 1.  Henry  W.  Owen,  History  of  Bath ,  p.  152. 

12.  Coolidge  and  Mansfield,  History  and  Description  of  New  England ,  p.  321. 

13.  Green,  History  of  Boothbay ,  p.  255. 

14.  Perry  may  have  been  visiting  the  owners  of  the  ship  Diana ,  of  Wiscasset,  Henry  Whitney  and 
others,  who  owed  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  daring  rescue  of  their  vessel  with  which  the 
English  captain  had  made  off  and  taken  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  middle  of  July  (1810),  while  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cumberland  Island  on  the  coast  of 
Georgia,  the  deputy  United  States  marshal  arrived  on  board  of  the  Revenge ,  with  a  warrant  from  the 
United  States  district  judge  for  the  seizure  of  a  ship  then  lying  in  Spanish  waters,  off  Amelia  Island, 
under  English  colours,  and  bearing  the  fictitious  name  of  Angel ,  though  known  to  be  the  ship  Diana., 
of  Wiscasset.  It  seems  that  the  master  of  this  vessel,  by  name  James  Tibbets  and  by  birth  an  English¬ 
man,  had  fraudulently  retained  possession  of  the  ship  during  several  years,  refusing  to  return  with 
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rallied  the  townspeople  and  mounting  several  six-pounders  helped  to  repulse 
the  British  landing  party.15 

At  this  time  privateers  were  fitted  out  at  Wiscasset  and  went  to  sea,  bringing 
back  to  this  port  many  prizes  with  prisoners  of  war  who  were  delivered  to 
Jonathan  Cook,  United  States  Deputy  Marshal. 

On  July  ii,  1814,  there  arrived  at  Moose  Island  where  is  now  Eastport,  a 
small  British  expedition  which  six  days  previously  had  been  secretly  dispatched 
from  Halifax  where  it  was  joined  by  a  fleet  from  Bermuda.  It  was  composed 
of  the  Ramillies ,  a  seventy-four-gun  ship,  having  on  board  Commodore  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy ;  the  Martin ,  sloop-of-war;  the  Bream ;  the  T error ,  a  bomb 
ship  and  several  transports,  carrying  a  large  number  of  troops,  commanded 
by  Col.  Thomas  Pilkington. 

The  commodore  peremptorily  demanded  the  immediate  surrender  of  Fort 
Sullivan  allowing  but  five  minutes  to  Major  Putnam  for  a  reply.  Major  Put¬ 
nam  though  strongly  opposed  to  capitulation,  being  unprepared  to  offer  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  enemy,  was  forced  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  British,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  flag  was  hoisted  at  the  fort.  They  dragged  all  of  the  American  soldiers  on 
board  of  their  prison  ships,  and  commanded  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  Moose 
Island  and  other  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  to  assemble  at  the  school- 
house  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  or  depart  from  the 
islands.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  submitted  to  these  terms. 

The  British  then  determined  to  send  another  expedition  against  Penobscot 
(Castine)  and  Machias.  On  the  first  day  of  September,  a  fleet  consisting  of 
three  seventy-four-gun  ships,  two  frigates,  two  sloops-of-war,  an  armed 
schooner,  a  large  tender  and  ten  transports,  with  troops  numbering  upwards 
of  three  thousand,  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Castine.  Resistance  was  useless 


her  to  the  United  States,  as  the  owners  had  urgently  and  repeatedly  ordered  him  to  do.  Permission  had 
been  obtained  from  the  Spanish  governor  of  Amelia  Island  for  the  American  authorities  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Diana,  he  being  convinced  that  she  was  really  an  American  vessel,  belonging  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  in  whose  behalf  she  was  claimed.  The  ship  was,  however,  lying  under  the  battery  of  the  British 
gun  brig  Plumper  and  schooner  Jupiter ,  and,  as  she  wore  English  colours,  it  was  presumed  that  Tibbets 
had  procured  from  the  English  commander  a  promise  of  assistance  j  a  presumption  rendered  reason¬ 
able  enough  by  the  frequent  outrages  of  every  sort  committed  by  British  cruisers  on  our  commerce. 
Lieutenant  Perry  immediately  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  marshal  that  he  would  take  possession  of 
the  Diana ,  and,  having  called  to  his  assistance  three  gunboats  stationed  in  the  river  St.  Mary’s  so  as  to 
reduce  the  disparity  of  his  force  with  the  English  force  with  which  he  was  likely  to  have  to  contend,  he 
proceeded  to  Amelia  Island  and  took  possession  of  the  Diana ,  anchoring  her  off  Cumberland  Island. 
After  an  encounter  with  H.  B.  M.  Goree,  Captain  Byng,  Perry  sent  the  Diana  in  safety  to  Savannah, 
Georgia,  whence  she  eventually  sailed  upon  her  destined  voyage.  (Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  American 
Biography ,  p.  86-90.) 

1 5.  Charles  J.  Dutton,  Biography  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry ,  p.  232. 
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and  the  garrison,  after  spiking  the  cannon  and  blowing  up  the  fortifications, 
took  to  the  woods.  Marjebigarduce  once  more  became  British  property  and 
remained  such  until  the  close  of  the  war,  being  the  last  place  evacuated  by  the 
enemy. 

One  of  the  British  generals  with  six  hundred  men  crossed  the  bay  and  cap¬ 
tured  Belfast,  and  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  garrison  the  town  proceeded  up 
the  river  to  Hampden  in  pursuit  of  the  United  States  corvette  Adams ,  twenty- 
four  guns,  Capt.  Charles  Morris,  which  Captain  Morris  blew  up  when  Rear 
Admiral  Edward  Griffith  attempted  to  capture  her,  and  with  his  men  retreated 
to  Bangor.  The  English  commander  angered  at  losing  his  prize  allowed  his 
marines  to  wantonly  sack  the  town  for  three  days,  before  proceeding  to  Ban¬ 
gor.  There  the  British  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenduskeag,  burned 
fourteen  vessels,  threw  Congreve  rockets  over  the  village  and  forced  upon  the 
inhabitants  unconditional  surrender.  After  remaining  there  for  thirty  hours 
the  fleet  descended  to  Frankfort  where  they  foraged  freely,  and  took  from 
the  people  forty  oxen,  one  hundred  sheep  and  an  indefinite  number  of  geese. 
On  September  seventh  the  ships  returned  from  this  marauding  expedition  to 
Castine. 

The  whole  eastern  section  of  Maine  from  Passamaquoddy  Bay  to  the  Pe¬ 
nobscot  now  belonged  to  the  British  by  right  of  conquest. 

The  day  after  Castine  was  taken  by  the  enemy  the  following  order  was 
issued  at  Camden: 

Second  Brigade.  Eleventh  Division. 

Camden,  September  2,  1814. 

The  enemy  have  now  occupied  Castine  and  Belfast.  The  commanding  officer  of  the 
Brigade  considers  the  time  has  now  arrived,  when  it  becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  the 
militia  to  fly  to  arms.  Lieut  Col.  Foote  of  the  5th  Regiment,  will  order  his  whole  Regi¬ 
ment  immediately  to  assemble  near  Camden  Harbor  in  Camden.  The  troops  must  be 
well  equipped  for  actual  service  with  three  days  rations. 

David  Payson 
Brigadier  General 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  5  th  Regiment  directs  the  above  to  be  forthwith  carried 
into  effect.  The  field  and  staff  officers  of  the  Regiment  will  immediately  repair  to  Cam¬ 
den.  By  order  of  Lieut.  Col.,  Commander  5th  Regiment,  2nd  Brigade,  1  ith  Division. 

William  Carleton,  Adjutant. 

On  the  following  day  Colonel  Foote  arrived  with  his  regiment  and  every¬ 
thing  was  placed  on  a  war  basis.  Guns  were  mounted  on  the  parapets  at  Jacob’s 
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and  Eaton’s  Points,  and  several  eighteen-pounders  were  mounted  upon  Mount 
Battie.  Belfast,  Union,  Warren  and  Thomaston  all  sent  reinforcements  to 
repel  the  looked-for  attack,  but  their  alarm  proved  groundless  for  the  hostile 
fleet  sailed  out  of  Penobscot  Bay  and  headed  eastward. 

From  the  violent  manner  in  which  the  enemy  had  seized  upon  the  Penobscot 
towns  there  were  strong  apprehensions  that  the  British  would  extend  their 
conquest  westward  and  that  the  next  engagement  would  be  staged  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sheepscot.  Therefore  when  information  reached  General  William  King 
of  the  sailing  of  the  British  squadron  from  Castine,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
British  frigate  La  Hogue  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot  River  gave  rise  to  the 
report  that  the  squadron  was  off  Cape  Newagen,  King  issued  orders  for  his 
entire  division  of  militia  to  appear  in  arms  at  Wiscasset,  where  he  made  his 
headquarters,  although  most  of  his  troops  were  stationed  at  Edgecomb. 

When  the  news  of  the  presence  of  British  vessels  in  the  lower  bay  reached 
town  an  “all-out”  alarm  was  sounded.  The  whole  quota  of  militia  was  called 
out  to  drill  and  kept  in  readiness  for  instant  action.  Every  man  and  boy  who 
could  shoulder  a  musket  responded,  as  did  the  volunteers  from  thirty  miles 
around.  Troops  flocked  in  from  Kennebec  and  Franklin  counties  as  well  as 
from  Washington,  Hancock  and  Lincoln  counties,  and  it  was  probably  due  to 
the  promptness  with  which  the  inland  militia,  as  well  as  the  men  from  the 
neighboring  settlements,  responded  to  this  emergency  that  Wiscasset  escaped 
the  gruesome  fate  of  Hampden  village. 

Fort  Edgecomb,  though  strongly  garrisoned,  had  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  United  States  troops  to  guard  all  of  the  exposed  places  in  this  vicinity,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  draft  men  for  that  purpose.  Enrollments  of  volunteers, 
pursuant  to  an  act  authorizing  the  President  to  accept  and  organize  a  voluntary 
military  corps,  were  soon  made  and  a  garrison  of  volunteers  was  located  at 
Decker’s  (or  Clough’s)  Point,  just  across  the  Narrows  from  Fort  Edgecomb. 

For  a  number  of  weeks  the  barges  from  La  Hogue  kept  the  people  in  a  state 
of  continual  alarm,  and  the  predatory  raids  of  the  British  were  looked  upon  as 
a  precursor  of  an  attack}  therefore  every  precaution  was  taken  to  protect  the 
town.  Chains  were  stretched  across  the  Narrows16  to  forestall  any  attempt  of 
the  enemy  vessels  to  enter  the  harbor}  wharves  were  barricaded  and  cannon 
mounted  for  defence.  Several  families  left  town  carrying  with  them  their 
valuables  and  household  effects.  The  specie  was  removed  from  the  banks  of 
Wiscasset  and  Bath  and  secreted  elsewhere}  the  funds  of  the  Fire  Society  then 

1 6.  Statement  of  Fuller  Clifford  of  Edgecomb. 
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on  hand  were  distributed  among  its  members  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Moses  Carlton  sent  his  treasures  up  to  his  cache  at 
Head  Tide,  where  his  “metal  money”  was  hidden  in  a  jug  vault  in  the  cellar, 
which  when  flooded  with  water  gave  the  appearance  of  a  perfectly  innocent 
cistern. 

A  son  of  Squire  Hodge,  sharing  the  general  belief  that  the  British  were  com¬ 
ing  to  destroy  the  town,  packed  a  silver  chest  with  valuables  and  gave  it  to  his 
negro  servant  with  instructions  to  “bury  it  west  of  the  house.”  His  land  then 
extended  back  as  far  as  the  county  road  which  led  to  Sheepscot.1'  So  securely 
was  it  concealed  that  it  never  came  to  light,  for  when  the  threatened  danger  of 
invasion  had  passed  and  Hodge  told  the  man  to  dig  up  the  chest,  the  negro 
began  to  stammer  and  quake,  and  Hodge  enraged  by  the  belief  that  he  had 
either  sold  or  stolen  the  valuables,  struck  the  negro  with  his  riding  crop,  where¬ 
upon  the  man  went  crazy  and  was  never  able  to  divulge  the  spot  where  lay  the 
hidden  hoard. 

Military  discipline  was  ordered  to  be  strictly  enforced.  On  the  ninth  of 
August,  the  guard  at  Cross  Point  was  ordered  to  bring  up  the  cannon  with  all 
appurtenances  and  quartermaster’s  stores  to  Wiscasset.  During  the  ensuing 
month  guns  were  procured  and  companies  prepared  for  active  service. 

On  Saturday  morning,  September  tenth,  La  Hogue  with  the  Chesapeake  and 
convoy  lay  off  Seguin.  The  day  was  cloudy,18  and  just  as  eight  bells  had  been 
struck  some  large  barges  from  this  vessel  loaded  with  armed  men  rowed  di¬ 
rectly  for  the  Sheepscot  River.  They  made  a  landing  somewhere  on  the  inside 
of  Barter’s  Island,  spiked  four  guns  found  there  and  stole  some  sheep.  Col. 
Andrew  Reed  was  in  command  at  Cocks  Head  and  had  his  headquarters  in  the 
large  square  two-story  house  of  Capt.  Ellis  Percy.  Colonel  Reed  detailed  one 
Phippsburg  company  and  the  Parker’s  Island  company,  the  latter  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Capt.  Richard  Hagan  and  the  former  under  Capt.  Ellis  Percy  to 
cross  the  river  to  the  island.  The  troops  crossed  in  gundalows.  The  two  com¬ 
panies  landed  at  Rogers  Point ;  the  tide  was  out  and  the  men  waded  over  the 
flats  to  Parker’s  Island,  across  which  they  immediately  proceeded.  When  the 
military  force  reached  the  eastern  shore  of  Parker’s  Island  the  barges  had 
commenced  their  return  voyage  as  far  as  Sand  Beach  Cove,  a  strong  southeast 

17.  See  deed  Samuel  Groves  to  Henry  Hodge,  Lincoln  County  Court  House,  Lib.  20;  fol.  146. 
March  21,  1787. 

18.  See  log  of  La  Hogue.  Photostat  copy  sent  by  the  Lords  of  the  British  Admiralty. 
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wind  driving  them  in  shore.  An  advance  of  twenty  men  reached  the  cove  to 
reconnoitre.  Finding  the  barges  there  they  immediately  began  firing,  while 
the  main  body  of  troops  was  stationed  farther  south.  The  barges  were  within 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  shore  where  the  main  body  had  concealed 
themselves  behind  a  high  rock.  As  soon  as  the  barges  were  abreast  of  this  point 
the  men  arose  and  gave  them  a  sharp  volley.  This  caused  the  barges  to  shove 
off,  the  rowers  pulling  to  their  utmost,  while  the  Parker’s  Island  men  loaded 
and  fired  as  fast  as  possible.  The  barges  replied  with  small  arms,  the  balls 
whizzing  over  the  heads  of  the  men  on  shore.  A  musket  ball  struck  the  barrel 
of  a  gun  held  by  John  Hunt,  shattered  it,  ricochetted,  and  glancing  upwards 
went  through  his  hat. 

One  barge  had  a  swivel  cannon  on  board  which  was  put  into  action  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  the  shots  did  little  damage.  This  skirmish  between  the  men  at 
Parker’s  Island  and  the  British  marines  from  La  Hogue  is  locally  known  as  the 
“Battle  of  the  Barges.” 

It  is  a  tradition  that  when  the  barges  were  heading  for  the  Sheepscot  River 
they  were  kept  close  to  land  and  a  voice  could  be  heard  on  shore  giving  direc¬ 
tions  for  steering,  which  led  those  hearing  it  to  say  “Tories  on  board.”  It  is 
also  said  that  the  British  ships  in  the  offing  were  supplied  with  mutton  and 
provisions  from  Wiscasset,  where  there  was  at  the  time  a  lively  demand  for 
sheep. 

At  another  time  a  detachment  of  Georgetown  militia  was  stationed  near 
Riggsville  to  guard  the  approach  through  the  Little  Sheepscot  River  when  a 
barge  from  La  Hogue  landed  in  a  cove  near  Five  Islands.  While  the  men  were 
foraging  on  shore  the  tide  ran  out  and  left  the  barge  aground.  The  militia 
doing  guard  duty,  becoming  aware  of  the  enemy’s  presence  hastened  to  capture 
them,  but  before  it  was  possible  to  reach  that  vicinity  the  tide  had  turned  and 
floated  her  off,  and  with  the  crew  aboard,  the  boat  was  heading  for  the  ship. 
The  militia,  however,  got  near  enough  to  give  her  one  full  volley,  but  before 
the  muskets  could  be  reloaded  the  barge  had  been  rowed  beyond  their  range 
and  went  out  of  the  river  to  the  noisy  accompaniment  of  drums  and  fifes.19 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  when  a  barge  was  returning  from  the  Little  Sheep¬ 
scot  River,  Benjamin  McKenney,  being  alone  and  in  ambush  fired  three  well- 
aimed  shots  at  a  lieutenant  who  was  walking  back  and  forth  on  the  barge.  As 
the  lieutenant  disappeared,  McKenney  believed  that  he  had  been  struck  by  one 
of  the  shots. 

19.  P.  M.  Reed,  History  of  Bath ,  p.  107. 
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On  Sunday,  September  eleventh,  while  in  attendance  on  public  worship, 
General  Sewall"0  at  Augusta  received  a  dispatch  by  express  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety  of  Wiscasset,  requesting  a  reinforcement  of  one  thousand 
men,  in  the  expectation  of  a  descent  of  the  enemy  upon  the  coast.  Colonel 
Stone’s  and  Colonel  Sweet’s  regiments,  with  the  Hallowell  artillery  were 
ordered  to  march  forthwith,  by  companies,  to  Wiscasset.  Some  of  the  com¬ 
panies  reached  Wiscasset  next  morning  (September  twelfth)  at  seven  a.m. 
Four  other  regiments  were  ordered  to  move  to  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec  and 
there  await  further  orders.  General  Sewall  repaired  to  Wiscasset  himself  and 
took  command  of  the  troops,  where  he  was  met  by  Colonel  Sumner,  aide-de- 
camp  of  the  Governor.  These  troops  crossed  the  river  and  encamped  on  Clif¬ 
ford’s  Hill,  Edgecomb  heights,  opposite  Wiscasset.  A  vidette  came  in  with  the 
information  that  an  English  man-of-war  was  in  the  river  preparing  to  land 
troops. 

Capt.  Edward  Swan  with  Gardiner  Rifles,  Dearborn  with  Hallowell  Light 
Infantry,  Burbank  with  the  Augusta  Light  Infantry,  and  Captain  Child’s  com¬ 
pany  from  Winslow  were  formed  under  command  of  Maj.  Samuel  Howard, 
and  marched  to  a  point  down  the  river  where  it  was  expected  a  landing  would 
be  attempted.  Captain  Swan  and  his  company  bivouacked  at  the  old  Sewall 
homestead.  The  force  slept  on  their  arms,  but  no  enemy  showing  himself,  it 
returned  to  camp  next  day.  The  soldiers  remained  in  camp  for  less  than  two 
months. 

Directly  back,  half  a  mile  from  Folly  Island,  Edgecomb  Heights  became 
flattened  into  an  elevated  plateau,  several  acres  in  longitudinal  extent,  over¬ 
looking  the  fort,  its  river  approaches  and  the  town  of  Wiscasset.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  cut  by  the  old  road  from  Edgecomb  to  Boothbay  which  formed  its 
southern  boundary.  Until  recent  years  it  was  marked  by  rock  heaps  used  for 
campfires,  which  were  relics  of  the  bivouac  of  General  Sewall’s  division  of  one 
thousand  men  encamped  there  for  over  forty  days. 

While  the  castramentation  of  this  encampment  was  in  progress,  troops 
were  pouring  into  the  village  and  the  task  of  billeting  the  soldiers  taxed  Wis- 
casset’s  housing  problem  to  capacity  limit.  Taverns,  public  buildings  and  barns 
were  commandeered  by  the  soldiers  until  they  could  be  assigned  to  their  various 
positions.  There  is  a  tradition  that  some  of  the  officers  slept  in  the  meeting- 

20.  Henry  Sewall  (1752-1845),  a  native  of  York.  After  the  Revolution  he  settled  in  Augusta.  He 
held  in  succession  the  commissions  of  Division  Inspector,  Brigadier  and  Major-General  of  the  Eighth 
Division  of  the  militia  comprising  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Kennebec  and  Somerset  for  thirty  years. 
North’s  History  of  Augusta,  p.  227. 
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house,  and  the  Day  Book  of  the  selectmen  for  1813  shows  an  entry  of  money 
paid  in  April  to  B.  Allen  for  his  shop  for  quartering  soldiers  and  another  record 
later  that  year  of  a  payment  made  to  Jane  Foster  for  housing  soldiers  in  her 
store. 

At  Cushman’s  Point  the  men  sent  to  guard  Cowsegan  Narrows  against  an 
attempted  approach  of  the  enemy  through  Back  River  crowded  into  the 
workshop  of  Kenelm  Cushman  who  lived  there,  and  used  the  place  for  bar¬ 
racks.  Captain  Hiscock’s  company  of  sixty-seven  men  recruited  at  Sheepscot 
Bridge  marched  to  Wiscasset  and  were  quartered  in  the  old  wooden  court 
house  on  the  Common  for  two  days  until  they  were  transferred  to  Edgecomb 
where  they  remained  for  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  many  of  them  were 
detached  for  special  duty  elsewhere. 

This  book  also  shows  that  Ebenezer  Hilton  received  remuneration  for 
transporting  military  articles  from  Boston;  that  Moral  Hilton  was  paid  for 
transporting  arms,  etc.,  from  Boston  to  Wiscasset  in  August,  and  the  next  year 
for  transporting  military  articles  to  Penobscot;  that  Calvin  Pratt  provided  the 
militia  with  necessary  articles;  and  that  Whitney  &  Sewall  were  paid  for 
f  urnishing  supplies  to  the  soldiers  when  called  into  service. 

In  the  year  1814  William  Pitt  furnished  powder  and  supplies  for  the 
Battery;  Jacob  Woodman  and  Samuel  Jordan  were  paid  for  work  on  Battery 
No.  2;  Zebediah  Thayer  for  work  on  the  fieldpieces;  Thomas  Silvester  and 
Robert  Trevett  for  labor  on  the  gun  carriage;  George  W.  Prentiss  was  paid 
for  powder,  baize  and  cotton  furnished  the  town;  and  Nathan  Blanchard  and 
John  Johnson  received  an  allowance  for  “forage  while  serving  as  cavalry.” 

Among  the  volunteer  companies  posted  for  defence  against  a  hostile  attack 
were  the  battalion  of  cavalry  under  Maj.  Thomas  McCrate  stationed  at  Wis¬ 
casset,  as  were  members  of  the  Home  Guard  and  other  troops,  notably  those  of 
the  companies  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Erskine,  Capt.  James  Hunnewell, 
Capt.  Henry  Whitney,  Capt.  Robert  McLean  and  Capt.  Nathaniel  Morse, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  Wiscasset  men ;  two  Dresden  companies  com¬ 
manded  by  Capt.  Joseph  Johnson  and  Benjamin  Goodwin;  a  company  from 
Whitefield  under  Capt.  Aaron  Potter;  two  Jefferson  companies  under  Capt. 
Abiathar  Richardson  and  Capt.  David  Boynton;  a  company  from  Camden 
under  Col.  Erastus  Foote,  and  the  Broad  Cove  company  of  seventy-three  men 
under  Capt.  James  Yates,  which  was  ordered  to  Wiscasset  September  ninth, 
but  allowed  to  return  soon  after  for  home  defence. 

Fowle’s  Point  was  guarded  by  a  detachment  from  Captain  Erskine’s  com- 
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pany  and  volunteers  who  lived  at  Westport,  among  whom  was  Timothy 
Hodgdon.  Georgetown  and  Phippsburg  companies  were  stationed  at  Sagada¬ 
hoc.  A  company  of  Woolwich  militia,  marching  from  that  town  to  Cocks  Head 
or  Goose  Rock  to  take  part  in  the  sea-coast  defence,  went  first  into  the  meeting¬ 
house  for  prayer  by  Rev.  Josiah  Winship. 

The  companies  guarding  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River  were  stationed  at 
Hunnewells’  Point,  the  site  of  Fort  Popham,  where  Capt.  John  Wilson,  Jr., 
of  Topsham,  commanded  the  United  States  garrison.  Here  also  was  stationed 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Russell,  with  a  company  raised  at  Farmington,  at  the  brick 
fort  at  Cocks  Head,  where  four  of  the  sixteen  cannon  taken  from  the  fort  at 
HunnewelPs  Point  had  been  planted.  The  regiment  of  Col.  Andrew  Reed 
was  at  Cocks  Head  until  the  first  of  October.  There  was  at  Pond  Island  a  body 
of  troops  detailed  for  special  service ;  and  a  detachment  of  Georgetown  men 
from  Capt.  Richard  Hagan’s21  company  posted  near  Riggs  Cove  to  head  off 
any  attempt  to  approach  the  Kennebec  by  way  of  the  Little  Sheepscot  and  the 
Sasanoa  Rivers.  Among  them  were  George  Harford,  John  Hunt,  Benjamin 
McKenney,  Matthew  McKenney  and  his  son,  Matthew,  Jr.,  one  Clary  and 
Moses  Riggs,  then  a  lad  of  sixteen,  whose  father,  Benjamin  Riggs,  had  some 
lumber-laden  vessels  in  the  Back  River  between  Barter’s  Island  and  the  main¬ 
land  of  Boothbay. 

Moses  Riggs  was  on  watch  at  the  window  of  a  house  overlooking  the  cove, 
when  barges  from  the  British  vessels  lying  off  shore  came  up  the  Sheepscot  to 
seize  or  burn  the  lumber-laden  craft  further  up  stream.  He  discovered  them 
off  the  point  of  Robinhood  Cove,  fired  an  alarm  gun  and  ran  to  warn  Captain 
Hagan  as  ordered,  loading  and  firing  his  gun  on  the  way.  In  two  hours’  time  he 
had  gathered  a  force  of  one  hundred  men,  but  the  invaders,  hearing  the 
musket-shots  and  realizing  that  they  had  been  discovered,  turned  into  the  main 
river,  crossed  to  Barter’s  Island,  entered  the  Back  River  where  they  set  fire  to 
the  Riggs  vessels,  whose  crews  had  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  British.  After 
the  departure  of  the  enemy  they  came  back  and  put  out  the  fires. 

A  party  of  men  summoned  by  Riggs’s  alarm  crowded  on  a  gundalow  and 
crossed  the  Sheepscot  to  the  opposite  shore  to  intercept  the  barges  as  they  went 
down  the  river,  but  could  do  nothing.  The  man  named  Clary  went  out  on  a 
rocky  point,  and  by  taking  good  aim,  shot  one  of  the  men  as  the  barge  went  by, 
and  though  the  bullets  were  flying  around  him,  he  ran  back  unscathed.21 

21.  Spelled  Heagen  in  the  Records  of  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia  in  the  War  of  1812. 

22.  Moses  Riggs’s  statement  to  Rev.  H.  O.  Thayer. 
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The  British  landed  for  supplies  at  Herman’s  Harbor.  They  went  to  a  house 
and  got  milk.  When  they  were  returning  towards  the  shore  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  turned  and  fired  his  gun  at  a  woman,  but  the  bullet  lodged  in  the  doorstep. 

At  Boothbay  Capt.  William  Maxwell  Reed  was  stationed  at  MacFarland’s 
Point,  but  the  principal  defence  was  at  Fort  Island  in  the  Damariscotta  River, 
where  there  was  a  blockhouse  similar  to  that  on  Davis  Island,  in  charge  of 
Capt.  Daniel  Rose  and  a  company  of  volunteers.  At  Gamage’s  (Cavis? )  Point, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Damariscotta  River,  Captain  Hiscock  was  stationed. 
At  West  Harbor  was  posted  Lieut.  Rufus  Sewall  of  Edgecomb  who  belonged 
to  Capt.  Samuel  G.  Wilson’s  company,  and  was  sent  with  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  when  the  British  vessel  came  into  the  Sheepscot  to  turn  out  and  watch 
the  shore. 

Captain  Sproul’s  company  was  detailed  to  watch  the  coast  in  the  south  part 
of  the  town  of  Bristol  and  give  alarm  in  case  of  danger.  On  September  twelfth 
they  were  called  out  and  stationed  at  Pemaquid  Falls,  seventy-five  in  number, 
and  guards  of  seven  or  eight  each  were  stationed  at  New  Harbor,  Round  Pond 
and  Rutherford’s  Island,23  where  were  guard  houses  at  which  unceasing  vigi¬ 
lance  was  maintained,  a  sentinel  being  kept  on  duty  from  the  sun  setting  to  the 
sun  rising  to  watch  for  and  report  any  signs  of  approach  of  the  enemy  from  the 
eastward.  On  September  fifteenth  they  were  dismissed  but  ordered  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  be  called  out  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

The  British  fleet  at  Castine  departed  for  the  eastward  on  September  eight¬ 
eenth,  but  it  was  not  known  here  until  several  days  later. 

Letters  and  records  written  in  the  late  summer  of  that  eventful  year  show 
the  anxiety  and  perturbation  prevailing,  and  the  state  of  ferment  which  char¬ 
acterizes  a  garrisoned  town. 

Extract  of  an  unsigned  letter  from  Wiscasset  dated  September  1 2,  1814: 

British  Eastern  Expedition 

We  are  now  experiencing  in  the  Eastern  country  all  the  horrors  of  war  except  being 
captured  and  destroyed.  Since  the  British  squadron  left  the  Penobscot  we  have  hourly 
been  expecting  an  attack.  The  militia  are  gathering  from  all  quarters  for  our  defence  and 
we  have  stationed  here  in  this  vicinity  from  1,500  to  2,000.  Seven  of  the  enemy’s  vessels 
were  lying  off  Bristol  Saturday  and  three  were  yesterday  lying  off  the  mouth  of  our 
(Sheepscot)  river.  We  have  every  reason  to  suspect  that  an  attack  will  shortly  be  made 
on  some  of  our  seaports,  and  in  case  we  are  defeated  there  is  not  much  to  be  looked  for  as 
to  private  property.  The  destruction  of  property  at  Hampden  was  very  great.  I  do  not 
learn  that  the  number  of  vessels  destroyed  exceeded  25  or  30.  I  imagine  that  the  destruc- 

23.  Johnston,  History  of  Bristol  and  Bremen ,  p.  412. 
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tion  of  private  property  there  was  from  the  lawless  spirit  of  the  soldiers  and  not  directly 
authorized  by  the  commanding  officer,  as  the  burning  of  vessels  was  stopped  by  orders  of 
Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  and  several  sailors  were  arrested  for  pillaging  the  dwelling-houses. 

P.S.  We  have  just  received  news  by  express  that  30  sail  of  the  enemy’s  vessels  are  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot  River.  Our  force  is  considerably  increased  and  I  am  told  by 
one  of  the  officers  that  we  shall  have  for  our  defence  by  tomorrow  evening  nearly  4,000 

24 

men. 

As  late  as  November  third  in  the  letter  book  of  Abiel  Wood,  Jr.,  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  Charles  Howard,  Esq.,  reads: 

Your  favor  would  have  long  since  been  replied  to,  but  owing  to  a  continual  alarm  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  Enemy’s  being  at  Castine,  &  as  we  have  supposed  bound  here,  Troops 
have  filled  this  place  &  all  Books,  Papers,  &c.  have  been  removed,  so  I  have  not  had  any 
opportunity  of  examining  your  Company  accounts.  .  .  . 

The  last  company  of  soldiers  to  leave  Wiscasset  was  the  regiment  of  Col.  E. 
Foote  on  November  7,  1814.  News  of  peace  and  the  treaty  signed  at  Ghent, 
December  twenty-fourth,  did  not  reach  this  country  from  Europe  until  Feb- 
ruray  1 1,  1815,  and  between  the  time  of  the  treaty  and  the  receipt  of  news  here 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans  had  been  fought. 

The  ease  with  which  the  British  invasion  of  eastern  Maine  in  the  War  of 
1812  overcame  all  the  feeble  resistance  the  two  frontier  counties  made,  the 
fact  that  the  British  forces  occupied  Eastport,  Machias  and  the  strong  fort  at 
Castine,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  might  have  cost  Maine  a  large  slice 
of  her  territory  had  not  the  fortunes  of  battle  been  more  favorable  to  our 
country  elsewhere  and  especially  upon  the  ocean.25 

Tradition  says  that  when  a  post-rider  brought  word  of  the  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities  to  Wiscasset,  he  was  riding  so  fast  that  in  his  excitement  he  spurred  his 
horse  straight  into  the  hall  of  the  home  of  Maj.  Moses  Carlton  to  make  the 
announcement. 

The  hour  of  his  arrival  was  late  and  this  house,  at  which  a  brilliant  entertain¬ 
ment  was  in  progress,  was  the  only  one  lighted  in  the  village.  This  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  man  on  horseback  entering  the  house  so  startled  the  slave,  Pendy, 
that  she  dropped  with  a  direful  crash  on  the  floor,  a  tray  filled  with  flip 
glasses  which  she  was  carrying  to  the  guests. 

The  loss  of  men  in  the  War  of  1812,  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to 
about  five  thousand.  The  cost  of  this  war  was  about  $200,000.  In  18 11  the 

24. 1 Salem  Gazette,  September  16,  1814,  quotes  this  letter. 

25.  Maine  Historical  Society  Collections ,  Series  II,  Vol.  1,  p.  203. 
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export  trade  had  been  $45,000,000.  In  1814  it  had  dwindled  to  $7,000,000, 
or  one-seventh. 

Commerce  being  now  free  of  restrictions  and  embarrassments,  all  vessels 
were  in  great  demand,  and  the  business  of  shipbuilding  and  lumbering  re¬ 
vived  in  Maine. 


Fort  McDonough 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  fort,  with  an  elaborate  system  of  earthworks, 
batteries  and  castle,  or  blockhouse,  commanded  the  Narrows,  at  the  north 
entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Wiscasset,  on  what  was  formerly  called  Folly  Is¬ 
land.  The  second  fortification  was  an  earthwork  one  capping  the  heights  of 
Squam  Island  opposite  and  south  of  the  Narrows,  commanding  the  Sheep- 
scot  River  to  the  Cross.  It  was  erected  by  order  of  Gen.  William  King,  in 
October,  1814,  and  was  called  Fort  McDonough.20 

At  the  time  this  fort  was  built  the  war  with  England  was  at  its  height. 
English  74-gun  ships  were  hovering  on  the  coast,  harrying  and  destroying 
American  commerce,  fishing  stages  and  coast  settlements. 

Naval  conflicts  on  the  Great  Lakes  were  in  progress  while  the  star  fort  on 
Squam  Heights  was  being  constructed,  and  the  victory  at  Lake  Champlain  was 
perpetuated  here  by  naming  this  fort  for  the  American  commodore.27  The 
history  of  that  engagement  is  as  follows:  On  September  1 1,  1 8 14,  an  English 
fleet  of  four  ships  and  13  galleys,  96  guns  and  1,000  men,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Downie  anchored  under  the  Isle  la  Motte,  Lake  Champlain. 
Watching  the  English  squadron,  an  American  fleet  of  14  ships  and  850  men 
lay  under  Cumberland  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saranac  River,  command¬ 
ed  by  a  young  naval  officer,  Commodore  Thomas  McDonough.  The  flag¬ 
ship  of  the  British  fleet  was  the  Conjidence ,  a  gun-deck  frigate  of  32-pound- 
ers.  The  Americans  were  led  by  the  Saratoga  of  twenty-six  guns.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  Lake  Champlain  and  New  York  was  important  to  the  British.  Pre- 
vost’s  army  was  to  sweep  across  the  Saranac  and  carry  Macomb’s  position, 
while  Downie’s  powerful  flotilla  was  to  bear  down  on  McDonough.  Sunday 
morning  at  sunrise  the  American  guard  boats  reported  the  British  squadron 

26.  This  description  was  written  by  Rufus  King  Sewall  and  read  before  the  Lincoln  County 
Historical  Society,  November  27,  1896. 

27.  Another  consideration  which  may  have  led  to  the  naming  of  this  fort  was  the  fact  that  two 
Boothbay  boys,  George  Kelloch  and  Thomas  Boyd,  2nd.  of  Captain  Reed’s  company,  were  killed  at 
Plattsburg  Bay  in  January,  1814,  under  Commodore  McDonough.  (Greene,  History  of  Boothbay ,  p. 
261.) 
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hovering  in  sight.  The  drums  of  the  American  fleet  beat  to  quarters  and  the 
decks  cleared  for  action.  Commodore  McDonough  called  his  officers  to  his 
side  and  there  on  the  deck  of  the  Saratoga  read  the  prayers  of  the  ritual  on 
entering  into  battle.  The  voice  of  the  young  commander,  which  soon  after 
rang  like  a  clarion  amid  the  carnage,  in  earnest  tones,  cried  aloud:  “Stir  up 
thy  strength,  O  Lord,  and  come  and  help  us,  for  thou  givest  not  always  the 
battle  to  the  strong,  but  can’st  save  by  many  or  by  few.” 

It  was  a  solemn  and  thrilling  scene,  and  this  act  was  a  notable  expression  of 
the  heroism  of  the  young  commander.  Soon  the  topsails  of  the  English  vessels 
were  seen  above  the  land,  steadily  bearing  down  on  the  American  ships,  anch¬ 
ored  in  battle  line.  Then  the  Confidence  of  Commodore  Downie  came  in  range 
of  the  Saratoga ;  McDonough  sprang  to  the  guns  and  sighted  a  long  24- 
pounder,  which  he  himself  fired.  The  heavy  shot  swept  along  the  entire 
deck  of  the  Confidence ,  killing  many  and  shivering  her  wheel.  The  ship,  dis¬ 
abled,  held  her  course,  until  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  she  anchored, 
and,  swinging  her  broadside  to  the  Saratoga ,  pounded  sixteen  24-pounders 
into  her  hull,  with  a  terrific  crash  j  the  ship  shook  from  keelson  to  cross- 
trees.  Fifty  of  her  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  effect  of  this  broad¬ 
side  was  awful.  The  Saratoga  for  a  moment  seemed  stunned,  but  the  next 
moment  she  hurled  back  the  broadside  of  death  and  destruction  with  such  pre¬ 
cision  and  rapidity  as  told  with  terrible  fatality  on  the  English  ship.  She 
seemed  enveloped  in  flames  as  she  replied,  but  answered  broadside  with  broad¬ 
side.  This  naval  battle  was  obstinately  fought  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Downie  and  many  of  his  officers  had  been  killed ;  the  heavier 
British  vessels  were  disabled  and  obliged  to  strike  colors ;  and  the  ship’s  decks 
were  the  scene  of  dreadful  carnage.  The  living  could  hardly  gather  the 
wounded  as  they  fell  into  the  hatchway.  Then  a  full  broadside  struck  the 
Saratoga  and  a  despairing  cry  went  up  “the  Commodore  is  killed.”  There  he 
lay  on  the  blood-stained  deck  among  his  men,  senseless  and  lifeless.  A  spar,  cut 
by  a  cannon  shot,  struck  him  in  the  back  in  falling  and  felled  him  to  the  deck. 
Recovering  consciousnes  in  a  few  minutes,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  cheered  his 
men  and  took  his  place  at  his  favorite  gun.  The  crew  of  the  Saratoga  took  new 
courage.  The  next  English  broadside  hurled  the  gallant  McDonough  into  the 
ship’s  scupper  between  two  guns.  His  officers  gathered  about  him,  again  think¬ 
ing  him  dead.  He  soon  revived  and  limping  to  his  gun,  hulled  the  enemy’s 
ship.  At  length  every  gun  but  one  on  the  Saratoga's  broadside  facing  her  antag¬ 
onist  was  silenced,  and  that  one  soon  broke  from  its  carriage  holdings,  bound- 
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ing  in  recoil,  down  the  hatchway.  The  ship  was  afire  with  no  gun  on  this  side 
left  to  combat  the  foe.  The  young  hero  resolved  to  wind  his  vessel  so  as  to 
bring  her  other  broadside  to  bear  on  the  enemy.  This  first  movement  failed, 
but  another  effort  of  her  sailing  master  swung  the  crippled  ship  by  the  stern. 
The  enemy  attempted  a  like  movement  to  checkmate  McDonough’s  manoeuvre 
but  it  failed  and  the  fresh  broadsides  of  the  Saratoga  soon  finished  the  Confi¬ 
dence  $  hulled  a  hundred  and  five  times,  her  commander  dead,  victory  was  with 
the  American  flag,  and  the  British  fleet  surrendered. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain  and  to  perpetuate  his  valor  and 
preserve  his  name  to  posterity,  the  fort  of  Squam  Heights,  built  just  after  the 
fight  by  order  of  General  King  of  Bath,  was  named  in  recognition  of  the  brav¬ 
ery  of  the  hero  of  the  naval  engagement  which  ended  the  battle  of  Plattsburg. 

The  military  record  of  the  builders  of  this  fort,  with  its  agency  we  give  here¬ 
with.  On  May  23,  1814,  at  Wiscasset,  a  brigade  order  was  issued  as  follows: 

The  commanding  officers  of  Regiment  and  Battalions  within  the  second  Brigade  and 
eleventh  Division  will  issue  orders  for  filling  all  vacancies  within  the  limits  of  their  re¬ 
spective  commands  .  .  .  The  situation  of  Batteries  erected  for  defense  of  Maritime  fron¬ 
tier  of  the  Brigade  is  such  that  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them.  It  is  further 
ordered  that  every  soldier  be  made  acquainted  with  his  duty  in  case  of  actual  or  threat¬ 
ened  invasion. 

By  order  of  Brigadier  General  David  Payson. 

Samuel  Page, 

Brigade  Major.  2nd  Brigade  Division. 

At  Wiscasset,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  the  above  preliminary  and 
cautionary  order  was  executed  as  follows,  viz:  Regimental  order  First  Regi¬ 
ment,  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division. 

The  commanding  officers  of  companies  composing  this  Regiment  will  govern  them¬ 
selves  agreeably  to  the  within  Brigade  order. 

By  order  of  Ezekiel  Cutter,  Lieut.  Col.  Commanding. 

Joshua  Hilton,  Adjutant. 

Nathan  Clark,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

On  June  29,  1814,  covering  a  skirmish  with  frigate  Tenedos  at  Boothbay, 
General  Payson  ordered  details  from  the  several  companies,  detached  with 
rations,  armed  and  equipped,  with  blanket  and  knapsack,  to  be  distributed  as 
guards  at  various  points  in  aid  of  coast  defense,  with  one  of  eight  men  at  the 
lower  end  of  Squam  Island,  and  Colonel  Cutter  executed  the  above  order  as 
follows: 
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Cap’n  Potter,  with  one  sergeant,  twelve  privates,  drummer  and  fifer;  Cap’n  Good¬ 
win,  with  one  sergeant,  ten  privates;  Cap’n  McLane,  with  five  privates;  Cap’n  Tarbox, 
with  one  sergeant,  two  privates;  Cap’n  Adams,  with  ten  privates;  Cap’n  Erskine,  with 
two  privates;  Cap’n  Whitney,  two  privates;  Cap’n  Johnston,  four  privates;  Cap’n 
Hunnewell,  two  privates;  Cap’n  Wilson,  five  privates;  Cap’n  Reed,  one  sergeant  and 
six  privates;  Cap’n  Cate,  one  Lieut.,  ensign  and  four  privates,  all  to  be  commanded  by 
Cap’n  Aaron  Potter  and  assembled  at  Wiscasset,  8  o’clock,  July  2nd. 

Military  discipline  was  ordered  to  be  strictly  enforced.  On  the  ninth  of 
August,  1814,  the  guard  at  Chase’s  Point  was  ordered  to  bring  up  the  cannon, 
all  appurtenances  and  quartermaster’s  stores,  to  Wiscasset.  On  September  28, 
1814,  a  regimental  order  was  issued  to  construct  the  fort  on  Squam  Heights, 
as  follows: 

Agreeable  to  Brigade  orders  on  the  27th  inst.,  for  consolidating  the  1st  Regiment  in 
two  companies  complete,  to  be  organized  immediately  on  Jeremy  Squam  Island  under 
the  undernamed  officers,  viz:  Captain,  Benjamin  Goodwin;  Lieut.,  Rufus  Sewall,  and 
ensign,  Simeon  Wheeler.  Goodwin  of  Dresden  will  have  two  sergeants  and  fifteen 
privates  from  his  own  company;  one  sergeant  and  sixteen  privates  from  Wilson’s  com¬ 
pany  (Edgecomb)  ;  one  sergeant  and  thirteen  privates  from  Potter’s;  nine  privates  from 
Tarbox’s  (Westport);  nine  privates  from  Erskine’s;  two  from  Hunnewell’s. 

Cap’n  David  R.  Adams,  Lieut.  Barker  Neal  and  Jotham  Donnell,  of  the  other  detail. 
Cap’n  Adams  will  have  two  sergeants  and  thirteen  privates  of  own  company;  one  ser¬ 
geant  from  Tarbox’s  company;  seven  privates  Whitney’s  company;  one  sergeant  and 
fourteen  privates  from  McLane’s  company;  seventeen  privates  from  Johnston’s  com¬ 
pany  (Samuel  Johnston)  ;  six  privates  from  Joseph  Johnston’s  company,  and  seven  from 
Hunnewell’s,  making  64  privates  in  each  company. 

The  several  captains  will  bear  in  mind  no  private  ought  to  be  drafted  a  second  time, 
till  every  private  has  been  drafted. 

By  order  of  Ezekiel  Cutter,  Lieut.,  Col.,  Commanding. 

Joshua  Hilton,  Adjutant. 

The  fort  was  completed  during  the  month  of  October  following,  under 
the  foregoing  order,  by  the  drafted  contingent  of  128  men,  exclusive  of 
officers.  It  had  gun-deck  floors,  a  magazine  and  a  military  barricade,  or  pla- 
shoot  across  the  island  from  shore  to  shore,  a  few  rods  south,  called  by  the 
French,  “chevaux  de  frise,”  and  was,  in  all  particulars,  a  complete  and  for¬ 
midable  earthwork  fortification  of  six  1 8-pounders. 

Its  outline  and  ramparts  are  now  barely  traceable  as  it  surrenders  year  by 
year  to  a  foe  more  implacable  than  the  British,  the  ever  advancing  forest  of 
Jeremy  Squam  Island. 
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The  garrison  for  Fort  McDonough  in  the  War  of  1812  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  from  the  Fourth  Division  of  militia  under  command  of  Gen. 
William  King  and  the  Eighth  Division  under  command  of  Gen.  Henry  Sewall. 


Munitions  oj  War 

Acct.28  of  Munitions  of  War  d.d  to  Major  Richard  M.  Dorr  Commanding  Fort  Me 


Donough  on  Jeremy  Sq 
2-9  lb  cannon 
2  worms 
2  sponges  & 

2  priming  wires 
1  Lint  stock 

3  pr  match  rope 

4  Handspikes 
1  Iron  bar 

3  Boxes 


Island  October  15th,  181 
9  Cartridges 
16  Pound  shot 
7  Shot  of  grapes 
3  qr.  Shot 
2—6  lb  Cannon 
3  Sponges  &  Ramers 

2  Worms 

1  Lint  Stock 

3  Priming  wires 


2  Gimlets 

28  Cartridges  of  powder 
9  Round  shot 
12  Canister 
4  Ps  Match  Rope 

3  Handspikes 

4  Drag  Ropes 

2  Boxes  for  ammunition 


Daniel  Quinnam  Rec.d  of  Capt.  Thayer  and  gave  Red  for  the  same  Viz: 


2  Six  pound  cannon 
3 1  Cartridges 

3  (N.  B.  2  Burned  for  scaleing  Guns  &  one  stole.) 

2*r 

2  Priming  wires 
2  Gimlets 


9  Round  shot 
1 2  Canisters  of  Grape 
2  Sponges  &  Ramers 
one  ladle  and  worm 
2  Boxes  for  ammunition 
2  Handspikes 
4  Drag  ropes 


Fort  Edgecomb 

The  old  fort  on  Davis  Island  is  a  relic  of  our  last  war  with  England.  The 
blockhouse  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  landmark  in  Wiscasset  harbor 
crowns  a  system  of  earthworks  on  the  southern  point  of  the  island. 

This  fort  which  took  its  name  from  the  town  where  it  stands,  was  one  of 
four  forts  established  on  the  coast  of  Lincoln  County  in  1808  and  1809,  the 
others  being  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  one  on  an  island  known 
as  Fort  Island  in  the  Damariscotta  River  and  the  other  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  St.  George  River  in  the  town  of  St.  George.  They  were  all  constructed 
by  Maj.  Moses  Porter  who  had  served  in  the  Revolution  and  was  the  oldest 
living  engineer  in  the  army. 

28.  Account  taken  from  the  book  of  Daniel  Quinnam. 
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In  1 807  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn  reported  a  list  of  ports  and  harbors  which  on 
account  of  their  importance  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  and  likewise  their 
exposed  situations  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  required  primary  attention  in 
the  event  of  actual  war,  with  a  general  description  of  existing  and  contem¬ 
plated  works  for  each  and  recommended  for  Kennebec  and  Sheepscot,  Dam- 
ariscotta,  Broad  Bay  and  St.  George  River,  each  a  small  battery  and  two  can¬ 
non,  mounted  on  traveling  carriages  and  a  gun-boat  to  be  stationed  on  each 
river. 

Although  the  gravity  of  his  country’s  situation  with  reference  to  the  im¬ 
pending  war  must  have  been  apparent  to  President  Jefferson,  his  natural  in¬ 
clination  was  to  avoid  a  conflict  and  he  would  propose  as  a  means  of  coast  de¬ 
fence  only  small  batteries  aided  by  a  fleet  of  gun-boats.  General  Dearborn’s 
report  was  followed  by  President  Jefferson’s  statement  concerning  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  gun-boats  in  protecting  harbors  and  his  recommendation  to  Con¬ 
gress  that  money  be  appropriated  for  gun-boats  for  every  harbor  along  the 
coast,  fifty  of  which  were  to  be  for  Boston  and  the  harbors  north  of  Cape 
Cod  at  a  cost  of  $5,000  each. 

May  30,  1808,  Major  Porter  selected  and  ran  out  three  and  fifteen  one- 
hundredths  acres  on  Davis  Island  and  marked  the  same  for  military  works, 
the  construction  of  which  soon  followed.  By  February  23,  1809,  as  appears 
in  a  private  record,  the  batteries  were  so  far  completed  that  teams  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  hauling  up  cannon  which  were  mounted  on  the  twenty-seventh ; 
and  on  the  fourth  of  March  seventeen  guns  were  fired  on  the  occasion  of 
the  inauguration  of  President  Madison. 

The  blockhouse  is  one  of  several  buildings  that  were  here  erected  and  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  substantial  specimens  of  that  kind  of  military 
architecture.  It  is  octagonal  in  shape,  of  two  stories  with  a  basement,  the 
width  of  the  first  story  being  27  feet  and  that  of  the  second  story  30  feet. 
Its  upper  story  was  projected  over  the  lower  one  for  the  convenience  of  fir¬ 
ing  down  upon  an  attacking  party,  and  its  door  was  studded  with  large  iron 
nails  to  turn  the  edge  of  a  tomahawk,  a  survival  of  days  when  Indian  as¬ 
saults  were  imminent.  The  great  pine  timbers  which  support  the  floor  are  15 
inches  square. 

The  first  story,  commanding  all  approaches,  is  pierced  for  musketry,  and 
the  port-holes  of  the  second  story  resemble  those  of  a  warship.  Above  all  is 
a  watch-tower  or  cupola  having  a  view  of  the  river,  harbor  and  surrounding 
country. 
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On  the  eastern  front  of  the  fortification  was  a  long  low  range  of  strong  bar¬ 
rack  houses,  near  which  was  a  brick  bakehouse,29  and  on  the  west  was  a  long 
range  of  low  rooms  for  storage,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  an  artificial  quay  or 
landing  for  barges.  The  fort  had  a  heavy  stockade  painted  dark  red,  guarded 
by  great  timber  gates.  The  faces  of  the  batteries  were  whitened  with  plaster 
as  were  the  blockhouse  and  barracks. 

Traces  of  the  magazine  which  was  6  feet  in  width,  7  feet  in  height  and 
7  feet  long,  may  still  be  seen  beneath  the  lower  batteries  in  the  east  bastion, 
which  is  5  feet  thick  at  the  top.  The  water  battery  was  inclosed  with  heavy 
oak  palisades,  10  feet  high,  dove-tailed  together,  picketed  and  pierced  with 
a  heavy  central  door  and  along  the  parapet  wing  1 8-pounder  guns  were 
raised  and  projected  over.  The  interior  excavation  was  floored  entirely  with 
plank  and  timber  like  the  gun-deck  of  a  ship  for  handling  the  cannon. 

Originally  a  great  flagstaff  stood  on  the  parade  ground  and  in  front  and  be¬ 
low  the  elevated  plateau  on  which  the  blockhouse  stands.  In  the  center  of  the 
parade  ground  overlooking  the  lower  batteries,  is  a  massive  circular  earthwork 
where  a  50-pound  Columbiad30  was  mounted.  Four  long  18-pound  guns 
were  mounted  in  barbette  and  two  short  carronades  in  the  blockhouse.  In  a 
report  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1 8 1 1,  this  fort  was  described 
as  “a  small  inclosed  battery  with  six  heavy  guns  mounted,  covered  by  a  block¬ 
house,  which  answers  for  barracks  for  one  officer  and  twenty  men”  and  the 
number  of  artillerists  then  stationed  there  was  given  as  seventy-eight. 

The  four  forts  above  mentioned  were  all  constructed  under  the  supervision 
of  Major  Porter,  who,  during  his  stay  here  boarded  at  the  house  of  Squire 
Davis  on  the  island.  The  forts  were  originally  under  the  command  of  John 
Binney,  a  native  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  who  in  early  life  entered  a 
mercantile  business  in  Boston,  where,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he 
joined  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  In  1807  he,  as  cap¬ 
tain,  offered  the  services  of  his  company,  the  North  End  Artillery  Com¬ 
pany,  to  the  government  and  in  the  following  year,  he  received  his  commis¬ 
sion  as  captain  in  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  the  United  States  Infantry,  raised 
in  the  New  England  States  and  then  under  command  of  Col.  John  P.  Boyd, 
U.  S.  A. 

29.  The  roof  of  the  bakehouse  has  collapsed  and  the  space  inclosed  by  its  brick  walls  has  given 
rise  to  a  rumor  that  there  was  a  secret  passage  from  the  water  battery  to  the  blockhouse.  There  was 
never  a  secret  passage  anywhere  about  the  old  fort.  Statement  of  Miss  Amory. 

30.  The  Columbiad  was  a  heavy  smooth-bore  cast  iron  cannon  invented  at  the  suggestion  of  Col. 
George  Bomford,  U.  S.  A.,  for  the  War  of  1812. 
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Captain  Binney  was  soon  ordered  to  the  command  of  Fort  Edgecomb  and 
during  the  time  he  was  stationed  in  Maine  he  resided  in  a  house  which  still 
stands  in  Wiscasset  village.  By  Captain  Binney’s  correspondence  it  appears 
that  in  December,  1 8 1 2,  he  had  a  detachment  of  soldiers  at  Castine  to  which 
place  Major  Porter,  while  supervising  the  four  forts  in  Lincoln  County  in 
1808,  went  for  the  purpose  of  locating  a  battery,  and  where  in  1812  there 
were  good  quarters  for  one  company  of  infantry.  His  letters  present  an  enter¬ 
taining  description  of  the  manners  and  social  customs  of  Wiscasset,  also  the 
events  of  the  day  and  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  management 
of  his  men. 

Enrollments  of  volunteers  pursuant  to  an  Act  authorizing  the  President 
to  accept  and  organize  a  volunteer  military  corps  were  very  soon  made,  and  a 
garrison  of  volunteers  was  located  at  Decker’s  Point  just  across  the  Narrows 
from  Fort  Edgecomb. 

At  the  fort  in  the  Damariscotta  River,  where  there  was  a  blockhouse  of 
similar  design  and  size  to  that  of  Fort  Edgecomb,  Capt.  Daniel  Rose  of  Booth- 
bay,  later  of  Wiscasset,  was  soon  put  in  command  of  a  company  of  such  volun¬ 
teers. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  Capt.  James  Perry,  Fortieth  United 
States  Infantry,  who  had  succeeded  Captain  Binney  in  command  at  Fort 
Edgecomb,  Binney  having  been  transferred  to  Greenbush,  thence  to  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vermont,  in  1813,  laid  out  an  additional  battery  near  the  house  of 
Moses  Davis,  Jr.,  and  construction  thereof  was  immediately  begun. 

Meanwhile  Wiscasset  was  undergoing  a  period  of  great  anxiety.  Ship¬ 
owners  being  in  constant  dread  of  depredations  by  the  enemy  hauled  their 
vessels  up  at  the  wharves  or  hid  them  in  out-of-the-way  coves  along  the  river 
or  else  scuttled  and  sank  them  in  deep  water  for  their  preservation.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Davis  Island  sent  away  valuables  and  household  goods  for  safety. 
Although  fraught  with  danger  from  the  enemy,  it  was  by  no  means  a  period 
of  inactivity,  for  the  sea  could  be  sailed  and  the  venturesome  spirit  of  the 
men  of  Maine  would  not  permit  them  to  remain  idle  while  the  tides  ebbed 
and  flowed  and  the  winds  served.  Privateering  with  its  possibilities  of  profit 
attracted  them  and  many  ventures  of  that  sort  will  be  found  in  another 
chapter. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  February,  1815,  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Britain 
was  borne  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  Washington  by  Henry  Carroll  for 
ratification  by  the  Senate.  Four  days  later  the  ratified  treaty  was  made  public 
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and  the  country  passed  from  “gloom  to  glory.”  31  In  Wiscasset  there  was  uni¬ 
versal  rejoicing  expressed  by  the  firing  of  cannon  from  both  town  and  fort 
and  the  pealing  of  the  village  bell.  Washington’s  birthday  which  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  was  celebrated  in  this  town  by  the  firing  of  guns  and  an  oration  in  the 
meeting-house  by  Rev.  Hezekiah  Packard,  and  just  before  sunset  the  treaty 
of  peace  ratified  by  the  President  and  the  Senate  came  and  its  receipt  was  like¬ 
wise  observed  by  the  firing  of  guns  both  at  Wiscasset  and  the  Fort. 

The  garrison  remained  in  barracks  at  Fort  Edgecomb  until  sometime  in 
August,  1 8 1 6,  when  orders  were  received  for  their  transfer ;  and  the  guns 
were  removed  to  Fort  Independence  in  Boston  harbor. 

Fort  Edgecomb  experienced  no  more  of  war’s  alarms  until  the  summer  of 
1864,  when  the  presence  of  the  Confederate  cruiser  T  allahassee,  in  northern 
waters,  was  the  cause  of  fear.  The  Tallahassee  had  committed  depredations  at 
or  near  Matinicus  and  other  Maine  coast  points.  There  is  a  graphic  relation  of 
happenings  leading  to  the  garrisoning  and  equipping  of  Fort  Edgecomb  at 
that  time  left  to  us  by  the  late  Rufus  King  Sewall,  Esq.,  who  had  a  personal 
knowledge  as  a  participant  in  the  preparations  for  defence  as  well  as  that  which 
he  gained  as  counsel  before  the  Alabama  Claims  Commission  from  which  the 
following  is  quoted: 

“That  fiery  serpent  of  the  Rebellion,  the  T allahassee,  a  steamship  of  war, 
coiled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot,  to  strike  our  fishing  industries.  The 
neutral  English  port  of  St.  John  was  the  place  of  her  rendezvous  where  it  was 
reported  to  Hon.  Erastus  Foote,  then  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Wiscasset,  that 
an  attack  was  projected  on  the  place  for  plunder  of  the  public  offices.” 

The  state  of  Maine  is  now  the  owner  of  the  Fort  Edgecomb  reservation. 
When  this  interesting  and  unique  specimen  of  military  architecture  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  offered  for  sale  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  an  Act  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress 
passed  in  the  year  1923,  Governor  Baxter  and  his  council  very  likely  decided 
to  purchase  the  same  and  the  deed  thereof  from  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  state  of  Maine,  dated  December  fourth  of  that  year,  is  recorded  at 
the  registry  of  deeds  at  Wiscasset. 

The  legislature  appropriated  money  for  the  care  and  repair  of  old  forts, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  amount  so  made  available  was  laid  out  in  the  re¬ 
pair  of  this  blockhouse  in  the  year  1925. 

31.  Charming,  History  of  United  States,  IV,  56+. 
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War  Department,  Washington y  D.  C . 


i\/r  j  September  13,  1923 

My  dear  Governor:  r  °  7  J 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  legislation  approved  March  4,  1923  (Public 
No.  501,  67th  Congress),  has  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  dispose  of  various 
military  reservations  including  that  known  as  Fort  Edgecomb,  Maine.  This  reservation 
contains  3.15  acres  of  land,  with  improvements  thereon  consisting  of  an  old  block  house. 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  Fort  Edgecomb  reservation  has  been  duly  appraised 
as  a  whole  in  the  amount  of  $501.00,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  above 
legislation,  and  that  I  have  approved  such  appraisal  on  August  22,  1923.  While  the 
legislation  in  question  provides  that  the  state  or  the  county  or  municipality  in  which  the 
property  is  located  shall  be  entitled  to  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  approval  of 
said  appraisal  in  which  to  exercise  the  option  contained  in  the  above  quoted  Section  3  of 
the  Act  of  March  4,  1923,  I  shall  deem  it  a  favor  to  be  advised  of  the  decision  of  the 
state,  county  or  municipality  in  this  matter  if  such  can  be  reached  before  the  expiration 
of  the  time  provided  by  law.  It  is  presumed  in  this  connection  that  if  the  state  does  not 
desire  the  property  you  will  take  the  matter  up  with  the  county  or  municipality. 

Any  information  or  data  which  may  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  this  respect  will  be  gladly 

furnished  upon  request.  n.  , 

r  1  Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  Pershing 
Acting  Secretary  of  War 


Fortifications 

The  oldest  of  the  defensible  houses  was  the  Garrison  on  Fort  Hill  that 
stood  on  the  Great  Rock  which  formed  a  conspicuous  eminence  at  Wiscasset 
Point.  It  is  said  that  this  house  was  originally  the  home  of  Mark  Parsons,  but 
when  a  garrison  became  a  necessity  this  dwelling-house  was  altered,  flankers 
added,  and  the  building  transformed  into  a  fort. 

As  has  been  stated,  a  century  before  Pownalborough  was  incorporated,  a 
settlement  had  been  attempted  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Point,  where  white 
men  for  a  score  of  years  resided  and  improved  their  lands  until  driven  away  by 
the  Indian  wars.  In  1 730,  it  was  re-occupied  when  Robert  Hooper  and  others 
came  here  at  the  time  of  resettlement.  His  house  being  somewhere  near  the 
base  of  the  rock,  it  is  believed  that  the  fort  here  constructed  was  called 
Hooper’s  Garrison  for  him.  This  little  colony  continued  to  thrive  until  1734, 
when  it  was  made  the  object  of  an  Indian  assault  during  which  attack  the  set¬ 
tlers  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  blockhouse. 

Jonathan  Williamson  was  an  Englishman,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
prominent  of  the  resettling  inhabitants  at  the  Point,  and  a  public  officer, 
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deputy  sheriff  of  old  Yorkshire,  who  was  well  known  to  the  Indians.  Wil¬ 
liamson  and  two  others  went  from  this  garrison  to  look  for  their  cattle,  when  a 
savage  ambuscade  of  Indians  lurking  in  the  alder  swamps  was  laid  for  him. 
His  companions  were  suffered  to  pass  unmolested,  when  the  Indians  rushed 
from  their  hiding  places,  sprang  on  and  overpowered  Williamson,  securing  his 
person  by  main  force,  but  otherwise  doing  him  no  physical  harm.  When  Wil¬ 
liamson  asked  the  savages  the  reason  of  his  capture,  they  replied  that  the 
governor  of  Quebec  desired  them  to  bring  him  a  prisoner  who  could  inform 
him  of  the  movement  and  plans  of  the  English.32  He  was  marched  to  Can¬ 
ada,  where  he  was  well  treated  and  exchanged  in  a  year. 

In  this  attack  on  the  Point  nine  head  of  cattle  were  killed.  Also,  there  were 
taken  at  the  “New  Towne  on  the  Sheepscot,”  as  it  was  then  sometimes  called, 
one  Mr.  Adams  and  two  lads,  James  and  Samuel  Anderson.  James,  the 
father,  being  killed,  they  were  all  taken  together  and  put  into  prison.33 

It  was  planned  in  those  dangerous  days  of  Indian  hostilities  to  have  gar¬ 
risons  large  enough  to  protect  all  of  the  neighboring  settlers.  Tradition  says 
that  “a  man  returning  from  the  Sevey  farm  to  the  Garrison  and  while  about 
sixty  rods  distant  from  it,  was  shot  by  an  Indian  concealed  in  the  forest.”  Soon 
after  this,  two  other  blockhouses  were  built,  one  on  Sevey  Hill,  now  owned 
by  Elliot  Carleton,  and  the  other  on  the  Williamson  property,  later  owned  by 
William  Henry  Clark,  and  at  the  present  time,  owned  by  his  great-grand¬ 
daughter,  Mary  Sewall  Metcalf.  They  were  respectively,  Sevey’s  Garrison 
and  Williamson’s  Garrison.  Nothwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  latter 
blockhouse  to  the  log  hut  built  by  Robert  Lambert,  who  had  received  fifteen 
acres  of  land  from  the  Wiscasset  Proprietors,  land  which  was  afterward  pur¬ 
chased  by  Judge  Rice,  Lambert  and  his  family  went  at  night  for  protection  to 
the  fort  on  Garrison  Hill.34  Here,  too,  in  this  old  blockhouse  Rachel  Silves¬ 
ter  was  born. 

This  fort  was  destroyed  between  1 735  and  1 740,  and  now  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  a  litttle  further  to  the  north  than  the  site  of  Hooper’s  Garrison,  stands 
the  Methodist  Church. 

Some  of  the  old  timbers  of  Hooper’s  Garrison  are  said  to  have  been  used  for 
the  construction  of  the  Elliot  house  on  Garrison  Hill,  and  the  size  of  the 
beams  in  the  cellar  certainly  corroborates  this  statement. 

32.  Sullivan,  Deposition  of  Jonathan  Williamson. 

33.  See  How’s  Narrative,  pp.  134-8. 

34.  Statement  of  Frank  Lambert. 
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Garrison  Fort  at  Wiscasset  Point,  erected  1 730-1  735.  Site  now  occupied  by  church 
at  Fort  Hill.  Refuge  of  settlers  in  savage  wars  of  1734  and  later. 
Photograph  by  E.  P.  McLaughlin. 


The  Lost  Pitcher  of  the  Masons.  The  Lost  Pitcher  of  the  Masons. 

Photograph  by  Brayton.  Photograph  by  Brayton. 
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Mrs.  Sumner  Bailey  (Margaret  McKenney)  remembers  being  told  that  her 
grandmother,  Rebecca  McKenney,  used  to  take  her  two  children  and  go  to  the 
garrison  to  spend  the  night  when  her  husband  was  away  on  duty  at  Fort  Edge- 
comb  during  the  War  of  1812. 

The  Hilton  Garrison  at  Montsweag,  built  before  1 740,  gave  protection  to 
the  settlers  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  It  was  built  on  an  eminence  on  the 
Woolwich  side  of  the  stream,  just  east  of  the  present  state  road.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  massacre  of  1 747. 


Spotted  Fever 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1814,  as  though  war  were  not  plague  enough, 
there  appeared  in  this  village,  without  warning  or  precedent,  an  epidemic 
called  spotted  fever.  It  was  the  dreaded  disease  known  as  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  an  unknown  malady  here.  It  rav¬ 
aged  the  little  hamlet  for  three  months  or  more  and  many  eminent  towns¬ 
people  succumbed  to  its  virulence. 

Germs  had  not  then  come  into  their  own  and  the  more  superstitious  people 
whispered  that  this  pestilence  was  attributable  to  a  dark  visitation  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  the  awful  judgment  of  Jehovah  whose  seven  angels  poured  out  the 
wrath  of  God  from  their  seven  golden  vials  on  the  heads  of  its  victims!  The 
irreligious  ones  said  that  the  plague  lay  hidden  like  a  stowaway  in  bales  of  rags 
brought  from  foreign  shores  to  paper  mills  in  this  section  of  New  England. 

This  disease,  which  pathologists  trace  to  typhus  and  marsh  poisons,  is  usu¬ 
ally  prevalent  among  children,  but  in  this  specific  instance  it  proved  to  be  more 
fatal  to  adults.  Hon.  Silas  Lee,  who  died  on  the  third  of  March  was  its  first 
victim.  Among  those  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  scourge  of  spotted  fever  were : 
Mrs.  Abia  Smyth,  the  wife  of  Caleb  Smyth  and  mother  of  Professor  Smyth 
of  Bowdoin  College ,  Capt.  Samuel  Parker,  the  son  of  Rev.  Freeman  Parker  5 
Mrs.  John  Binney,  the  wife  of  Capt.  John  Binney  of  Hingham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  was  stationed  at  Fort  Edgecombj  Catherine  Hay,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  John  Hay  and  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Pitt,  who  died  after  an 
illness  of  twenty-two  hours ;  Mrs.  R.  Smith,  the  wife  of  Capt.  R.  Smith ;  three 
children  of  Francis  Cook,  Esq.,  died  within  thirty  hours  of  each  other ;  they 
were  Francis  Cook,  Jr.,  and  Susan,  the  wife  of  Capt.  John  Johnston,  Jr., 
brother  and  sister  who  died  the  same  day  (May  16,  1814)  and  were  buried 
side  by  side  in  one  grave ;  and  Miss  Mary  Cook,  their  sister,  who  died  the 
next  day. 
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Late  in  May  Mrs.  Abiel  Wood,  wife  of  Hon.  Abiel  Wood,  and  Miss  A. 
Cutter,  daughter  of  Col.  Ezekiel  Cutter,  of  military  fame,  fell  victims  to  this 
raging  epidemic. 

Mr.  R.  K.  Sewall  records  that  “for  weeks  a  cloud  hung  over  Wiscasset, 
while  in  all  of  the  surrounding  towns  the  sun  shone  bright  and  clear.  The 
weather-vane  on  the  old  steeple,  every  morning  seemed  to  be  nailed  to  the 
northeast,  while  the  pestilence  raged  unchecked!  ” 

Tar  barrels  were  burned  every  night  in  the  village  in  order  to  disinfect  the 
atmosphere,  but  the  spotted  fever  continued  to  be  pernicious  and  fatal  until 
the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  two  Hallowell  doctors:  Dr.  Benjamin  Page,  Jr., 
and  Dr.  Benjamin  Vaughan,  to  whose  skill  is  attributed  the  arrest  of  its 
progress  and  the  control  which  led  to  its  extinction. 
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Organizations,  Cemeteries  and  Banks 

The  Wiscasset  Artillery 

THE  earliest  Maine  artillery  organization  which  appears  on  the  records 
at  the  State  House  in  Boston  seems  to  have  been  officially  known  as  “The 
Corps  of  Artillery  in  the  8th  Division,”  the  officers  of  which  were  commis¬ 
sioned  October  4,  1787,  and  their  names,  rank,  and  residence  are  given  below.1 


Seth  Tinkham 

Captain 

Pownalboro 

David  Payson 

Captain  Lieutenant 

Pownalboro 

David  Payson,  Jr. 

First  Lieutenant 

Pownalboro 

William  Barker 

Second  Lieutenant 

Pownalboro 

Morrill  Hilton 

Third  Lieutenant 

Pownalboro 

The  only  other  militia  division  of  Maine  in  those  early  days  was  the  Sixth, 
which  appears  to  have  covered  the  counties  of  York  and  Cumberland.  The  of- 

ficers  of  the  Corps  of  Artillery 

in  the  Sixth  Division  were  commissioned  No- 

vember  8,  1787,  their  names,  rank  and  residence  being  as 

follows: 

Joseph  Tucker 

Captain 

York 

John  Sweet,  Jr. 

Captain  Lieutenant 

York 

Jeremiah  Clark 

First  Lieutenant 

York 

Theodore  Webber 

Second  Lieutenant 

York 

Samuel  Moody 

Jr.  Second  Lieutenant 

York 

When  this  organization  was  disbanded  is  not  known  but  there  are  a  few  allu¬ 
sions  to  it  among  the  old  newspapers. 

Maj.  Seth  Tinkham  had  been  for  several  years  crier  of  the  courts  for 
this  county  and  had  held  many  offices  of  honor  and  trust.  He  commanded  the 
first  artillery  company  that  was  organized  in  Maine. 

WISCASSET  ARTILLERY 

Yesterday  morning,  before  daylight,  we  witnessed  a  spectacle  which,  to  the  slothful, 
would  be  like  an  idle  tale,  but  to  the  true  patriot  and  lover  of  our  venerable  institutions 
could  excite  none  other  than  feelings  of  gratification  that  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  is  not 
yet  extinct. 

The  Wiscasset  Artillery  Company  drew  their  dreadful  pieces  from  the  Gun  House 

1.  Porter  B.  Chase,  Adjutant-General,  Boston,  Mass. 
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and  moved  off  toward  the  field  of  Parade  and  Inspection  before  five  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

This  company  now  consists  of  about  seventy  members,  composed,  not  of  dandies  and 
fashionables,  but  of  the  hardy  Farmers  &  Mechanics , — most  of  whom  reside  out  of  this  vil¬ 
lage.  It  is  commanded  by  Capt.  Bradford  Holbrook,  Joseph  Dunton,  1st  Lieutenant; 
Abraham  Dickinson,  2nd  Lieutenant.  Under  their  command,  and  apparently  by  a  coinci¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  this  company  has  ap¬ 
peared  several  times  in  our  streets,  giving  evidence  of  good  discipline,  martial  spirit  and 
firm  and  resolute  determination. 

The  Wiscasset  Artillery  Company  was  organized  as  early  as  1787,  as  the  record 
shows,  and  Seth  Tinkham  and  David  Payson  were  among  its  officers  at  that  date.  David 
Silvester,  Jr.,  Capt.:  Ezekiel  Cutter,  Lieut.;  Morrill  Hilton,  2nd  Lieutenant;  succeeded 
them.  Zebediah  Thayer  held  command  before  the  last  war,  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  Nathaniel  Morse  as  Captain,  with  Thomas  Brintnall  and  William  Pitt,  Jr., 
as  Lieutenants. 

The  same  spirit  has  been  kept  alive.  Many  officers  appear  to  have  been  promoted  who 
have  gone  through  several  grades  in  this  company.2 

The  first  uniformed  military  company  in  Maine  was  the  First  Artillery 
Company  of  Portland,  whose  organization  dates  back  to  June  17,  1791.  In 
1 796  there  were  in  Maine  eighteen  regiments  of  infantry  and  ten  companies  of 
artillery  and  cavalry.  For  many  years  subsequent  to  the  Revolution  the  militia 
law  compelled  every  able-bodied  man  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  militia  and  they  were  obliged  to  train  twice  a  year,  one-half 
day  in  May  and  one  or  more  days  in  September  which  was  the  fall  muster.3 


The  Fire  Society 

The  first  fire  society  in  Wiscasset  was  organized  in  1 794.  Its  members  were: 

John  Bridge  David  Payson  David  Silvester,  Jr. 

Foster  Cruft  Henry  Roby  Jonathan  Thompson,  Jr. 

William  Foster  Wyman  B.  Sevey  James  Whittier  (1763-1798) 

They  were  all  young  men,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  engaged  in  business  in 
Wiscasset.  A  copy  of  the  rules  adopted  by  them  and  the  ponderous  preamble 
thereto  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  present  society. 

This  organization  was  probably  short-lived  for  some  of  its  members  assisted 
in  founding  the  Wiscasset  Fire  Society,  January  22,  1 801. 

2.  The  Lincoln  County  Re-publican ,  Vol.  IV,  No.  30,  September  24,  1842. 

3.  The  Maine  Book ,  p.  316. 
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Wiscasset’ s  First  F ire-engine ,  the  second  oldest  in  Maine, 
Courtesy  of  Frank  G.  Trott. 
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The  Wiscasset  Fire  Society 

On  Thursday  evening,  January  22,  1801,  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Joseph 
Tinkham,  Esq.,  with  Joseph  Christophers,  Esq.,  acting  as  moderator,  and 
John  Merrill,  Jr.,  as  clerk  of  the  meeting,  was  instituted  the  Wiscasset  Fire  So¬ 
ciety,  “for  mutual  safety,  protection  and  benefit,”  and  they  agreed  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  certain  rules  and  articles,  and  “to  endeavor  to  promote,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  the  interest,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  each  other.”  The  house  in  which 
that  meeting  took  place  was  later  occupied  by  Hon.  Jeremiah  Bailey. 

Joseph  Tinkham  did  not  join  the  Wiscasset  Fire  Society,  probably  on  ac¬ 
count  of  infirm  health,  for  he  died  the  following  year.  His  brother,  Seth,  who 
was  an  even  more  notable  figure  in  town  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  last 
century,  and  their  kinsman,  Spencer  Tinkham,  the  shipmaster,  and  Franklin 
Tinkham,  the  blacksmith,  were  all  numbered  among  the  founders  of  the  So¬ 
ciety. 

William  Pike  was  elected  clerk  at  the  first  meeting,  and  the  records  were  be¬ 
gun  in  his  handwriting.  On  the  second  day  of  February,  the  clerk  purchased 
“Paper  for  Printing  the  Rules  &  Articles  &  Covers  for  D.  .  o  ,”  and  on  the 
fourteenth,  he  paid  “Hoskins  for  printing  96  copies  of  the  same  $6.”  4 

The  copy  of  that  first  edition  of  the  rules  and  articles,  which  was  the 
property  of  Hon.  Moses  Carlton,  is  now  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  it  having  been  presented  to  them  by  the  late  Isaac  Coffin,  Esq.  This  in¬ 
teresting  little  book  contains  the  names  of  all  of  the  early  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  together  with  the  names  of  the  streets  and  places  where  they  had  their 
houses,  shops,  offices,  etc. 


Joseph  Christophers 
Jonathan  Bowman,  Jr. 
Abiel  Wood,  Jr. 
Francis  Cook 
Wyman  B.  Sevey 
Nymphas  Stacy 
Spencer  Tinkham 
William  Pike 


Founders  oj  the  Fire  Society 

William  M.  Boyd 
David  Payson,  Jr. 

Moses  Carleton,  Jr. 
Francis  Blyth 
Henry  Hodge 
Samuel  Adams 
John  S.  Foye 


Franklin  Tinkham 
Joseph  Tinkham  Wood 
Seth  Tinkham 
Ezekiel  Cutter 
John  Merrill,  Jr. 

Silas  Lee 

Thomas  McCrate 


The  above  were  all  admitted  in  January,  1801. 


4.  Taken  from  the  papers  of  William  Davis  Patterson. 
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The  stated  meetings  were  appointed  for  the  first  Tuesdays  of  January, 
April,  July  and  October,  and  this  custom  still  obtains.  In  the  little  book  of 
Rules  and  Articles  the  preamble  runs  thus: 

Article  I.  Considering  that  populous  towns  are  ever  exposed  to  distressing  calamities 
by  FIRE,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  their  inhabitants  to  take  such  measures  as  may  best  tend  to 
lessen  them,  we  the  subscribers,  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a  Society,  for  mutual  safety, 
protection  and  benefit.  .  .  .  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  aid  in  the  prevention  and  ex¬ 
tinguishment  of  fires  in  the  Town  of  Wiscasset,  and  particularly  by  our  united  efforts  to 
save  and  protect  the  property  of  our  members  when  endangered  thereby,  and  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  to  promote  the  interest,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  each  other.  . . . 

Every  member  shall  provide,  and  constantly  keep  together  in  good  order,  two  leather 
buckets,  and  two  bags,  each  bag  to  be  one  and  a  half  yards  long,  and  about  one  and  a  half 
yards  round,  with  strings  at  the  mouth,  (so  that  they  may  be  drawn  up  with  greater  dis¬ 
patch)  ;  a  socket  bed-key,  and  a  small  bag  or  knapsack,  sufficient  to  contain  said  fire-bags, 
which,  when  not  in  use,  shall  be  kept  constantly  therein;  which  buckets  and  bags  shall 
be  marked  with  the  first  letter  or  letters  of  the  owner’s  Christian  name,  and  his  surname 
at  length,  all  of  which  equipments  shall  be  kept  in  his  dwelling  house  in  the  entry  near 
the  door  which  opens  to  the  street  that  is  most  public  and  convenient  and  the  same  shall 
not  be  used  for  any  purpose  excepting  fires.  . .  . 

Article  15.  At  any  alarm  or  notice  of  fire  every  member  shall  immediately  with  his 
equipments  go  to  the  place  it  may  happen.  .  . 

Article  20.  There  shall  be  a  watchword,  agreed  upon  by  the  Society,  by  which  the 
members  shall  know  each  other  which  shall  continue  until  the  Society  shall  change  it.  .  . 
The  watchword  was  Safety. 

The  members  of  this  organization  have  always  been  the  representative  and 
public-spirited  men  of  the  town.  This  society  as  a  fire  company  ceased  to 
function  many  years  ago,  but  as  a  fraternal  and  philanthropic  institution  it  has 
never  waned.  Their  present  meetings  are  of  a  social  and  reminiscent  character 
and  the  betterment  of  the  town  has  always  been  of  prime  importance  to  its 
members.  Long  before  the  Village  Improvement  Society  was  inaugurated,  the 
Fire  Society  planted  trees,  mended  cemetery  fences,  assisted  the  widows  of 
former  members  and  loaned  money  to  those  who  had  suffered  loss  by  fire. 

The  house  of  Colonel  Sevey,  located  on  the  old  Sevey  farm  on  the  Bath 
road,  was  burned  to  the  ground  on  Thursday,  June  16,  1835.  The  diary  of 
James  Hunnewell,  whose  farm  was  on  the  old  post-road  since  known  as  the 
McKenney  place,  shows  us  that  on  that  day  he  had  a  hauling-bee  to  move  to 
the  water  a  14-ton  fishing  vessel  called  the  Sarah  Ann  which  he  had  built 
on  his  farm,  that  thirty-eight  yoke  oxen  were  in  the  team,  and  that,  when 
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the  hue  and  cry  of  “Fire!”  was  heard  all  of  the  men  who  were  engaged 
in  hauling  the  boat  abandoned  the  Sarah  Ann  (the  hauling-bee  was  deserted 
for  the  fire-bug)  and  went  to  Colonel  Sevey’s  house  to  help  to  save  his  goods. 

At  the  July  meeting  the  Fire  Society  appropriated  a  sum  of  money,  “one 
half  to  Col.  Samuel  Sevey  and  one  half  to  Mrs.  Mary  Sevey  on  acct.  of  their 
loss  by  fire.” 

The  funds  have  several  times  been  divided  among  the  members.  The  first 
of  such  divisions  occurred  in  1814,  perhaps  to  save  it  from  the  British.  For  the 
defence  of  the  exposed  position  of  Wiscasset  and  its  shipping,  regulars  were 
stationed  here  and  the  militia  mustered  to  arms.  Their  fears  were  not  without 
foundation,  for  the  British  naval  forces  had  made  a  number  of  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  reach  this  harbor  and  capture  the  vessels  here. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1 803,  the  influence  of  the  Society  was  directed  to  a 
matter  of  special  interest  to  members,  when  they  voted  that  the  selectmen  of 
this  Town  be  requested  to  put  in  force  the  “Vote  of  said  Town  Respecting  the 
Engine,  Ladders,  Fire  Hooks,  &c.”  This  referred  to  the  vote  of  the  town 
passed  May  7, 1 802,  which  ran  as  follows:  “That  the  Selectmen  be  empowered 
to  purchase  a  good  Fire  Engine  suitable  for  the  use  of  said  town  with  Two 
Ladders  &  Two  Fire  Hooks.”  The  Society’s  efforts  to  have  such  a  vote  carried 
out  were  signally  successful,  for  by  letter,  under  date  of  February  10,  1803, 
we  find  the  Hon.  Silas  Lee  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  information  from 
Colonel  Payson,  then  a  member  of  the  General  Court  in  Boston,  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  engine  and  its  shipment  by  packet. 

A  fire  company  was  soon  afterwards  formed,  the  organization  of  which  is 
still  maintained  in  Engine  Company  No.  1.  Sixty-five  years  later  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  this  engine  passed  to  the  Society,  being  a  gift  from  the  town  by  a  vote 
duly  passed  in  town  meeting,  March  30, 1868.  This  historic  relic  holds  the  first 
place  among  the  Society’s  valued  possessions.  With  the  exception  of  the  fire 
engine  of  Kittery,  which  is  two  years  its  senior,  it  is  the  oldest  engine  in  Maine. 

When  the  “Old  Settler  Fire  Tub”  came  to  town  in  the  packet  of  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Alexander  Johnston  was  chosen  captain  or  foreman  of  Fire  Com¬ 
pany  No.  1,  and  he  served  in  that  capacity  for  nine  years,  resigning  in  18 12. 5 
His  son,  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  was  the  last  captain,  and  after  he  had  served 
for  three  years  the  engine  was  laid  aside  for  a  new  one  called  “the  Nile”  of 
which  he  was  captain  for  nine  years.  He  resigned  after  twelve  years  of  service 
as  an  engine  man. 

5.  Diary  of  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  submitted  November  22,  1886. 
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The  “old  Tub”  as  it  was  called,  is  now  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  Wis¬ 
casset  Public  Library. 

Conflagrations 

Wiscasset  has  suffered  vitally  from  several  disastrous  fires,  and  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  has  just  escaped  being  wiped  out. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the  invention  of  the  “Instantaneous 
Light  Box,”  and  long  before  the  advent  of  the  Swedish  match,  fires  all  had  to 
be  kindled  with  flint  and  steel,  a  process  so  tedious  that  it  was  quite  in  order  to 
borrow  fire  from  a  neighbor.  The  ember  was  sometimes  carried  through  the 
street  in  the  open  by  a  lighted  stick  or  torch,  but  generally  in  a  covered  vessel 
as  bread  was  carried  about  in  the  old  port-pane  of  other  days.  This  carrying  of 
fire  from  house  to  house  created  a  menace  which  gave  rise  to  the  curfew  and 
watch-lists.  The  time  for  the  ringing  of  the  curfew  was  at  sunset  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  and  at  nine  o’clock  in  winter. 

The  Point  had  its  watch-lists,  second  only  in  importance  to  its  muster-rolls. 
The  watch  was  voluntary  and  for  night  duty  only.  The  responsibility  of  the 
appointed  officers  was  essentially  to  protect  the  town  with  its  wooden  buildings 
from  the  danger  arising  from  open  fires  rather  than  from  possible  prowlers. 

These  volunteers  were  told  off  in  couples,  usually  a  staid  and  sedate  man 
with  a  youthful  companion.  A  printed  list  or  record  was  posted  in  the  principal 
stores  to  tell  who  would  be  on  duty  and  when,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the 
“changing  off”  or  providing  of  substitutes.  The  night  watch  was  called  the 
“bell-man,”  and  his  pay  was  meagre,  only  a  shilling  or  two  a  night,  but  a  proxy 
could  easily  be  found  for  a  dollar.  Every  man  in  the  community  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  stood  his  turn. 

There  were  “put-in  places”  where  watchers  could  for  a  brief  space  of  time 
go  in  and  warm  themselves.  Then  fortified  against  the  cold  of  a  winter  night 
and  clad  in  their  coats  of  lindsey-woolsey  or  of  kersey,  the  twain  would  sally 
forth  into  outer  darkness.  With  the  exception  of  rush-lights  and  pitch-pine 
knots,  the  only  illuminating  power  was  manufactured  by  Stacy  at  Tan- Yard 
Brook  in  the  little  candle-house  which  is  still  standing  near  its  original  location. 
Stacy’s  dips,  carried  about  in  one  of  Samuel  Hubbard’s  tin  lanterns,  or  per¬ 
chance  some  home-made  tallow  candle  cast  in  a  tin  mold  were  the  only  lights 
in  the  village,  and  these  were  snuffed  at  nine  o’clock  when  the  curfew  rang. 

The  senior  fire  watch  carried,  as  insignia  of  his  office,  a  black  tip-staff,  six 
feet  in  length,  with  a  brass  tip  on  the  end,  in  fact  “tip-staff”  was  the  old-time 
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name  applied  to  the  constable.  The  junior  fire  watch  would  carry  the  lanthorn 
with  a  candle  which  did  not  “throw  its  beams  far  into  a  naughty  world.”  As  in 
other  villages,  the  watchers  would  tell  us  “what  of  the  night,”  calling  off  at 
intervals  the  time  and  the  changes  in  the  weather. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  woods  of  Maine  which  afforded  an  unlimited  sup¬ 
ply  of  logs  for  the  open  fires  and  their  cozy  warmth  prevented  the  practice  of 
bundling  which  was  in  vogue  on  Cape  Cod,  whose  barren  sands  gave  naught 
but  fagots  for  fires  which  soon  left  the  hearthstone  comfortless. 

Grandmothers  have  told  us  how  their  parents  remembered  that  dark  day 
in  1780,  which  was  believed  to  have  resulted  from  fires  in  a  distant  forest. 
This  day  was  mentioned  by  Polly  Light  who  died  in  1874.  On  the  morning  of 
April  12,  1797,  between  the  hours  of  one  and  two  o’clock,  the  townspeople 
were  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  “Fire!”  It  was  on  board  the  ship  Three  Sisters , 
owned  by  Gen.  Abiel  Wood.  The  cabin  quarters  and  main  deck  were  entirely 
destroyed  so  they  cut  away  the  masts  and  scuttled  the  ship.  The  vessel  sus¬ 
tained  considerable  damage  between  decks,  but  the  rigging,  though  damaged, 
was  saved.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  £1,000.  The  terrible  fire  at  Miramachi  in 
1825,  caused  a  black  day  as  far  as  the  state  of  Maine. 

The  first  record  of  a  local  fire  of  great  extent  appears  in  the  diary  of  Moses 
Davis,  Esq.,  under  date  of  September  3,  1823:  “Blew  very  hard;  extremely 
dry;  fields  and  pastures  all  dried  up,  so  the  cattle  can  find  but  little  food  of 
grass  to  live  upon. 

September  4.  —  Wind  fresh,  westerly. 

Sept.  4th.  —  The  woods  and  houses  back  of  Wiscasset  Point  all  burned  up  for 
a  number  of  miles;  fire  set  in  Woolwich.” 

The  heavens  were  enshrouded  in  blackness;  the  sun  was  blood  red;  and 
wreckage  and  devastation  were  spread  in  the  wake  of  the  flames.  The  Lincoln 
Intelligencer  (the  Wiscasset  newspaper)  of  Thursday,  September  11,  1823, 
states:  “Since  the  first  settlement  of  Wiscasset,  its  inhabitants  have  never  wit¬ 
nessed  a  scene  as  truly  awful  in  appearance  or  a  calamity  so  destructive  in  its 
consequences,  as  the  great  fire  on  Thursday  last.  About  four  o’clock  p.m.  we 
were  alarmed  by  information  that  the  woods  in  the  west  part  of  this  town  were 
on  fire,  and  the  flames  rapidly  approaching  our  dwellings.  The  scene  of  de¬ 
struction  from  which  the  alarm  proceeded,  was  nearly  three  miles  west  of  the 
village.  The  gale  which  had  been  blowing  from  that  direction  had  now  in¬ 
creased,  by  the  intense  heat  to  the  violence  of  a  hurrycane,  bearing  along  with 
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it,  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust,  that  defied  the  rapid  approach  of  aid.  We  well 
knew  that  the  late  drought  had  scarcely  been  equalled  in  this  State.” 

One  elderly  woman  was  burned  to  death  and  a  lad  was  killed  in  attempting 
to  leap  a  fence.  Another  woman  escaped  with  her  baby  by  hiding  in  a  well.6 
Seven  miles  of  woodland  on  which  this  town  depended  for  fuel,  ship  timber 
and  lumber  of  every  description,  with  many  fields  of  grain,  were  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  this  tract,  or  devastated  area,  has  ever  since  been  called  the  “Burnt 
Region.” 

This  fire  in  which  twenty-two  houses,  twenty-four  barns,  three  tannery 
buildings,  two  school-houses,  a  saw-mill,  a  grist-mill  and  three  hundred  and 
seven  head  of  stock  perished,  was  started  by  some  men  from  another  state 
who  went  fishing  in  Woolwich  and  carelessly  dropped  the  end  of  a  lighted 
cigar. 

The  next  serious  fire  occurred  during  the  night  of  October  31,  1837  when 
the  Birch  Point  mills  were  wholly  consumed. 

The  Whittier  Tavern  was  destroyed  on  July  16,  1843.  December  twenty- 
eighth  of  that  same  year,  Clark’s  Steam  Mills  on  Holbrook’s  Island  burned 
but  were  rebuilt  in  ninety  days. 

On  May  2,  1845,  the  houses  of  Mr.  Babson  and  Mr.  Peters  were  burned. 
They  stood  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Middle  Streets  just  back  of  where 
Franklin  Block  now  stands. 

November  28,  1846,  Lincoln  Hall,  formerly  the  old  court  house,  moved 
to  the  Whittier  lot,  perished.  The  town  house  followed  in  i860. 

Then  came  the  great  fire  of  1 866.  This  fire,  caused  by  an  overheated  stove, 
started  in  the  upper  story  of  Taylor  Block,7  and  laid  the  business  section  in 
ruin.  It  was  low  water  at  the  time  and  a  fresh  breeze  was  blowing  from  the 
northwest. 

1866.  —  Tuesday,  October  9th  at  2:30  o’clock  a.m.  fire  was  discovered  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  Taylor  block,  next  adjoining  on  the  south  the  residence  of  John  Babson  on 
Water  Street,  which  raged  until  everything  on  the  east  side  of  Middle  Street  south  of 
Silas  Robinson’s,  and  both  sides  of  Water  Street  (south  of  Silas  Young’s  store  on  the  east) 
and  the  McCrate  building  opposite  Mr.  Young’s  on  the  west  was  completely  destroyed 
including  the  wharves  and  buildings  thereon.  Excepting  only  the  building  of  Whaleshif 
Wharf,  and  the  storehouse  on  Johnston’s  Wharf  [now  the  coal  shed  of  Freeman  D. 

6.  A  chest  and  a  feather  bed  were  thrown  into  the  well  and  on  them  stood  Mrs.  Joseph  Groves 
holding  in  her  arms  her  little  year-old  son,  Washington.  Thus  protected  the  flames  passed  over  them 
and  they  escaped  uninjured.  Alfred  Lennox  Groves  is  the  son  of  Washington  Groves. 

7.  Diary  of  E.  B.  Neal. 
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Southard].  Fifty-five  buildings  were  burned  and  the  loss  is  variously  estimated  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000. 

Wiscasset  has  never  wholly  recovered  from  this  devasting  conflagration. 
The  railroads  had  superseded  shipping  and  instead  of  rebuilding  many  fami¬ 
lies  moved  away  from  the  town,  leaving  it  to  mourn  in  ashes  if  not  in  sackcloth. 
Boston  sent  a  contribution  of  $100  for  the  destitute.  Persons  were  exempt 
from  taxation  until  they  could  recover  from  their  losses.  Mills  were  erected, 
which  were  also,  for  the  time  being,  without  taxation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  record  has  been  preserved  of  the  towns  which 
generously  sent  aid  to  the  fire  sufferers  of  1823.  They  were  Edgecomb,8 
Maine:  and  Boston,  Hingham,  Charlestown,  Cohasset,  Brighton,  Dedham, 
Braintreee,  Weymouth  and  Templeton,  Massachusetts.  More  than  $1,000 
was  sent  to  Wiscasset  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  An  individual  con¬ 
tribution  of  $50  was  received  from  President  John  Adams. 

The  old  Wiscasset  House,  then  located  on  the  site  just  north  of  the  present 
post-office,  for  many  years  a  popular  and  picturesque  hostelry,  together  with 
the  fine  old  homes  of  the  Babsons,  McCrates  and  the  Woods,  were  all  swept 
away  and  never  rebuilt.  No  pictures  of  them  exist  and  to  us  they  are  just 
houses  of  hearsay  of  a  vanished  past. 

The  greatest  fire  of  all  occurred  on  December,  1870.  This  day  was  remark¬ 
able  as  the  coldest  day  of  the  entire  season.  At  sunset  the  mercury  was  but 
twenty  degrees  above  zero  and  as  night  came  on  it  fell  forty  degrees  until  it 
stood  at  twenty  degrees  below  zero.  A  fierce  northwest  wind  swept  the  streets, 
and  continued  to  blow  with  increasing  violence  all  through  the  night.  At  a  few 
minutes  after  four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  the  occupants  of  an 
adj  oining  building  discovered  flames  issuing  from  the  store  at  1 5  Main  Street, 
then  occupied  by  Jesse  White,  Jr.,  now  the  location  of  the  store  of  John  South¬ 
ard.  An  alarm  was  immediately  sounded  and  before  the  fire  had  spread  be¬ 
yond  the  grocery  store  in  which  it  originated,  Amazon  Engine  Company  No. 
2  was  on  the  spot  throwing  a  stream  of  water  into  the  burning  building. 

Although  this  company  rendered  most  efficient  service  and  nearly  suc- 

8.  The  following'  order  and  resolve  were  unanimously  voted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Edgecomb, 
September  8,  1823,  viz:  “Ordered  that  one  hundred  Dollars  of  the  town’s  money  be  appropriated  to 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  by  recent  fire  in  the  town  of  Wiscasset  and  vicinity  to  be  distributed  as  the 
Selectmen  may  direct,  and  that  the  Selectmen  are  hereby  authorized  to  draw  their  order  on  the  town 
treasurer  accordingly.  Also  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Selectmen  be  requested  to  recommend  to  the 
inhabitants  of  all  denominations  a  Public  Fast  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers;  agreeably 
with  Isaiah  58,  more  particularly  the  7th  verse.”  (Edgecomb  Records,  Book  2,  page  43.) 
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ceeded  in  getting  the  fire  under  control,  the  water  in  the  town  well  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Middle  Streets  became  exhausted,  making  it  necessary, 
at  the  crucial  moment,  to  move  the  engine  down  on  the  bridge  where  water 
from  the  Sheepscot  River  could  be  freely  pumped. 

The  Nile  engine  was  out  of  order  and  unable  to  render  any  assistance 
whatsoever.  The  time  lost  in  changing  this  one  engine  gave  the  flames  such 
headway  that  the  fire  got  beyond  human  control.  The  Amazon  was  next 
taken  to  Middle  Street  and  did  good  service  in  preventing  the  fire  from 
spreading  and  crossing  to  the  west  side  of  that  street. 

The  highly  inflammable  nature  of  the  material  of  the  buildings  to  lee¬ 
ward  of  the  fire  and  the  intensity  of  the  wind  soon  transformed  the  whole 
square  south  of  Main  Street,  and  east  of  Middle  Street  as  far  as  the  river 
into  a  sea  of  flame.  Twenty-six  buildings  were  burned  in  the  business  section 
of  the  town  and  fourteen  families  were  rendered  homeless.  Many  of  them 
lost  everything,  having  barely  time  to  escape  with  their  lives. 

The  new  three-masted  schooner  Isaac  Orbeton ,  which  had  just  been  built 
at  Sheepscot  Bridge,  then  loading  with  hay  at  Lennox  Wharf  had  a  narrow 
escape.  When  the  fire  broke  out  she  was  aground,  but  with  the  rising  tide 
she  floated  off  and  anchored  near  the  narrows,  with  her  rigging  somewhat 
damaged  and  the  loss  of  her  jib  and  gaff-topsail. 

The  fire  burned  with  such  rapidity  that  by  seven  o’clock  all  of  the  build¬ 
ings  were  in  ashes.  Many  of  the  finest  old  houses  and  furniture  along  with 
records  of  Wiscasset’s  early  history  went  down  in  a  winding  sheet  of  flame. 
In  three  hours  a  large  part  of  the  town  had  been  consumed.  The  view  from 
Main  Street  to  the  custom  house  was  unobstructed.  Stacy’s  Corner  no  longer 
afforded  a  place  to  post  bills,  and  Richard’s  Rock,  broken  and  crumbled  by 
the  intense  heat,  was  no  longer  available  for  loafers.  The  paralyzing  effect 
of  such  destruction  on  this  stricken  town  was  felt  for  many  a  year. 

Fire-alarms 

The  first  fire-alarms  were  sounded  by  beat  of  drum,  or  bugle  call,  or  the 
firing  of  a  gun  from  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Each  warning  voice  shouted  forth 
the  word  of  danger,  and  each  settler  responded  to  fight  the  common  foe. 
The  Paul  Revere  bell,  from  the  time  it  was  hung  in  the  belfry  of  the  First 
Parish  Church,  until  it  was  itself  melted  and  destroyed  by  flames,  was  used 
continuously  as  the  town  fire-alarm.  At  the  time  of  its  destruction  a  notice 
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was  published  in  the  local  newspaper  warning  the  townspeople  in  case  of 
emergency  to  ring  the  bell  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  1 93 1 5  there  was  installed  in  the  telephone  office  an  electric  siren  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  telephone  operator  and  tested  every  day  at  high  noon,  and  this 
signal  is  used  as  the  fire-alarm  for  Edgecomb  and  Westport  as  well  as 
Wiscasset. 

The  siren  was  at  first  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  Methodist  Church  on 
Garrison  Hill,  but  its  powerful  vibration  was  considered  a  menace  to  the 
steeple,  so  it  was  removed  to  the  building  on  Middle  Street  where  the  se¬ 
lectmen  hold  their  weekly  meetings,  and  that  is  its  present  location. 

Notable  Fires 

1 797  April  13th.  Ship  Three  Sisters  caught  fire  and  was  scuttled. 

1822  On  Saturday  last  May  1  ith,  the  dwelling-house  of  the  widow  Hannah  Boyinton 
of  this  town  was  consumed  by  fire,  together  with  all  of  her  provisions  and  a  large  portion 
of  her  furniture  and  clothing. 

1823  September  4th  and  5th.  Seven  miles  in  length  and  three  miles  in  breadth.  Wood¬ 
land  destroyed  and  seventy-nine  houses  burned. 

1825  October  7th.  The  Miramachi  Fire  caused  a  black  day  in  Maine.  6,000  square 
miles  of  virgin  timber  were  destroyed;  600  buildings  burned  and  160  lives  were  lost,  and 
many  vessels. 

1 835  June  16,  Tuesday.  The  house  of  Col.  Sevey  on  the  old  Sevey  farm  on  the  Bath 
road  was  burned  to  the  ground  at  noon. 

1 837  October  3 1st.  The  Birch  Point  Mills  were  wholly  consumed  by  fire. 

1843  July  16th.  Sunday  morning  the  Whittier  Tavern,  built  in  1766,  entirely 
destroyed. 

1843  December  28th.  Clark’s  Steam  Mills  on  Holbrook’s  Island  burned. 

1844  November  17th.  Dwelling-house  of  Moses  Foye,  on  the  Augusta  Turnpike 
(Gardiner  Road)  destroyed  by  fire  at  2  a.m. 

1845  May  2nd,  Friday.  Building  on  the  corner  of  Maine  and  Middle  Sts.,  occupied  by 
Silas  Robinson  and  John  Kingsbury  as  a  store,  and  by  Amos  Tappan  as  a  chair-maker’s 
shop.  The  store  of  Henry  and  Franklin  Clark  &  Co.  Dwelling-house  of  Mrs.  Peters. 
House  owned  by  Mrs.  Babson  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Trevett  were  all  burned.  This  site 
is  now  occupied  by  Franklin  Block. 

1846  November  28th.  Lincoln  Hall,  formerly  the  old  Lincoln  County  Court  House, 
burned. 

1 860  February  8th.  The  Town  House  on  Hodge  Street  burned. 
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1866  October  9th.  Tuesday  at  2.30  a.m.  fire  was  discovered  in  the  upper  story  of 
Taylor’s  Block.  Nearly  all  of  the  business  section  and  many  fine  old  houses  perished  in  the 
flames. 

1 867  January.  The  old  wooden  gaol  then  used  for  the  poor  house,  burned. 

1870  December  15th.  The  Great  Fire  which  destroyed  most  of  the  town. 

1874  February  13th.  Fire  broke  out  on  Dole’s  wharf  where  the  store,  dwelling  and 
blacksmith’s  shop  were  entirely  consumed. 

1876  February  12th.  Dry  goods  store  of  Mrs.  Abiel  Wood,  formerly  the  law  office  of 
Hon.  Jeremiah  Bailey,  burned  down. 

1881  April  12.  Fire  destroyed  the  house  of  Captain  Trask,  formerly  owned  by  old 
Major  Sevey,  on  the  old  road  to  Birch  Point.  This  road  lay  east  of  the  house  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Emory  Gibbs.  It  is  now  overgrown,  having  been  discontinued  many  years  ago. 

1891  December  8th.  The  Timothy  Langdon  house  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Main 
and  Fort  Hill  streets  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Many  valuable  records,  ship  logs,  and 
the  books  of  the  Mariners’  Bank  were  lost. 

1892  November  3rd.  The  old  Nathan  Smith  house  north  of  Wiscasset  village  [site 
now  occupied  by  George  W.  Carleton]  burned  at  9  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Before  mid¬ 
night  the  new  grist  mill  of  J.  C.  Budd  caught  fire  and  was  destroyed  together  with  a  car¬ 
load  of  corn  and  most  of  the  machinery. 

1903  October  8th.  The  Hilton  House  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  former  Whittier 
Tavern,  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Federal  streets  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire,  which  was  discovered  in  the  attic  and  made  such  rapid  headway  that  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  it  was  a  ruin. 

1907  December  21st.  The  Congregational  Church  was  burned  to  the  ground  and 
the  Paul  Revere  bell  melted. 


The  Libraries 

Wiscasset  has  two  libraries.  The  Lincoln  County  Law  Library  which  was 
founded  in  1 760,  containing  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  is  lodged  in  the  present 
court  house,  with  Clarence  A.  Richards  as  librarian.  The  Wiscasset  Public 
Library  was  established  by  a  board  of  ten  incorporators,  in  1921,  and  at  that 
time  was  located  in  the  Methodist  Church  on  Garrison  Hill.  It  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  and  successor  to  the  Wiscasset  Social  Library  which  was  founded  by 
the  townspeople  in  1799. 

This  earlier  organization  owned  thirteen  hundred  volumes  some  of 
which  were  rare  old  books,  and  was  maintained  by  subscription  until  about 
i860,  when  all  interest  in  it  had  died  out.  Prior  to  1875  nearly  all  of  the 
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shares  became  forfeited  and  the  number  of  owners  was  reduced  to  ten.  The 
shares  were  held  January  i,  1835,  as  follows: 


Isaac  Coffin 

William  Beals 

Samuel  E.  Smith 

John  Johnston 

Robert  McLean 

John  Stuart 

Nathaniel  Coffin 

Lucius  Barnard 

Nymphas  Stacy  heirs 

Philip  E.  Theobald 

Moses  Shaw 

Zebediah  Thayer 

Freeman  Parker 

Samuel  Johnson 

Seth  Hobart 

Warren  Rice 

Abiel  Wood  heirs 

Henry  M.  Hewes 

Thomas  Brintnall 

William  Greenleaf 

Josiah  Stebbins  heirs 

Edmund  Dana 

Thomas  McCrate 

Warren  Rice 

John  Brooks 

Nathaniel  Coffin 

John  Anderson 

Ebenezer  Hilton 

Robert  McLean 

William  Hodge 

Jotham  Parsons 

John  Erskine 

Abiel  Wood  heirs 

Samuel  E.  Smith 

David  Payson  heirs 

Erastus  Foote 

William  M.  Boyd 

Isaac  Coffin 

Jeremiah  Bailey 

James  Taylor 

Bradford  Young  heirs 

Wilmot  Wood 

Samuel  Holbrook 

Samuel  Sevey 

Alfred  G.  Lithgow 

William  Stacy 

Henry  Roby 

Edmund  Bridge 

John  H.  Sheppard 

Joshua  Damon 

Jeremiah  Bailey 

John  Stacy 

Wyman  B.  Sevey  heirs 

Solomon  Holbrook 

William  Babson 

Asa  Wilkins 

J.  Bailey,  Lib  n 

Judge  Bailey’s  office  was  on  Middle  Street  under  the  great  elm,  and  for 
many  years  the  books  of  the  Wiscasset  Social  Library  were  housed  in  his 
office.  When  the  pressure  of  other  duties  prevented  his  continuing  as  libra¬ 
rian,  he  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Peters  Baker. 

In  1863,  Joseph  Wood,  with  the  aid  of  Hon.  Henry  Ingalls  and  others 
revived  this  wellnigh  defunct  library.  Mr.  Ingalls  was  chosen  president  and 
Joseph  Wood  was  elected  to  the  other  offices. 

For  ten  or  more  years  this  library  prospered  under  the  personal  care  of 
Joseph  Wood,  but  when  he  left  Wiscasset,  it  lapsed  and  the  books  were 
stored  in  a  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  custom  house. 

In  the  year  1903  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  this  institution  and 
Andrew  Carnegie  was  approached  for  assistance.  Fifty-five  years  previously 
he  had  come  to  America  in  a  vessel  bearing  the  name  of  Wiscasset  and  this 
town  was  her  home  port.  Mr.  Carnegie  offered  the  town  $4,000  to  erect  a 
free  public  library,  but  the  little  hamlet  was  unable  to  collect  the  annual 
amount  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  such  an  institution  which  was  speci¬ 
fied  as  one  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  gift  was  to  be  made. 
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The  original  declaration  of  the  shareholders  dated  January  30,  1863: 

Whereas  the  “ Wiscasset  Social  Library”  an  institution  founded  in  the  year  1799,  and 
comprising  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  books,  heretofore,  ’till  within  a  few  years, 
kept  in  good  condition,  and  regularly  opened  to  the  shareholders.  Has  not  held  its  Annual 
Meeting,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  books  being  scattered  among  the 
shareholders  and  others,  and  the  remainder  packed  up  and  stored,  for  the  want  of  a  suit¬ 
able  place  of  deposit,  and  .... 

Whereas,  We  the  undersigned  proprietors  and  shareholders,  of  the  said  Library,  are  de¬ 
sirous  that  it  should  be  reopened  and  continued,  and  become  a  permanent  institution  of  the 
town.  .  .  .  Therefore,  be  it  known.  .  .  .  That  we,  the  said  proprietors,  do  hereby  appoint, 
Joseph  Wood,  of  Wiscasset,  to  be  Librarian,  T reasurer  and  Collector,  of  said  Library,  with 
the  remuneration  incident  to  those  offices  as  established  by  the  present  By-laws  of  the 
association,  and  do  furthermore  agree  that  he  shall  have  the  sole  management,  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  said  Library,  for  the  two  years  next  ensuing. 

Provided:  —  He  shall  keep  the  Library  open,  and  be  in  attendance  to  deliver  books,  one 
evening  a  week  from  7  to  9  o’clock,  during  that  time  and  shall  keep  it  in  good  order  and 
condition,  and  strictly  enforce  all  rules  and  regulations  now  existing,  not  conflicting  with 
the  above  arrangements. .  .  . 

And  we  do  hereby  author'vze.  .  .  .  The  said  Librarian  to  procure  a  suitable  place  of  deposit 
for  the  Library,  (at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  $10.00  per  year)  call  in  all  the  books, 
and  have  the  same  therein  arranged.  And  we  do  agee  to  be  responsible  for  all  necessary 
expenses,  during  that  time,  (i.  e.  fitting  up  cases,  wood  lights  etc.  ).  .  . . 

And  do  further  agree.  .  .  That  after  the  Library  shall  have  been  recollected  and  estab¬ 
lished,  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  shall  be  called  by  the  Librarian,  to  arrange  for  a  yearly 
assessment,  to  be  expended  in  new  books,  and  attend  to  all  other  business,  that  may  legally 
come  before  the  meeting. .  . . 

And  finally  we  do  agree  .  .  .  That  this  Library  shall  not  be  divided,  sold  or  otherwise 
given  up,  under  six  years  from  this  date. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  this  thirtieth  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord,  One  Thousand,  Eight  Hundred,  and  Sixty-three. 


Wiscasset  Public  Library 

On  October  21,  1920,  at  the  home  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Bailey  on  Main  Street, 
the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Webb,  Messrs.  William  D.  Patterson,  Charles  S. 
Sewall  and  Roy  W.  Dickinson ;  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Lennox,  Mrs.  Henry  van 
Bergen  Nash,  Mrs.  W.  Seaver  Warland,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Dodge,  Miss  Helena 
Bellas,  and  Miss  Frances  A.  Sortwell  met  at  the  request  of  the  host  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  library  at  Wiscasset.  The  contributing 
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factors  toward  starting  this  undertaking  and  the  shaping  of  a  policy  for  its 
maintenance  and  development  are  here  set  forth. 

There  was  at  this  time,  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Chautauqua  guaran¬ 
tors  which  could  be  given  to  some  worthy  enterprise.  Also,  during  the 
World  War  the  local  Red  Cross9  had  operated  a  small  library  of  donated 
books  which  had  afterward  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  American 
Legion.  These  books  were  held  in  custody  at  their  headquarters  by  this 
organization  for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  but  these  rooms  were  about  to  be 
given  up  by  the  Legion,  thus  making  the  books  available. 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Webb,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  who 
had  been  in  charge  of  some  of  the  lending  libraries  of  the  Maine  State  Li¬ 
brary  was  particularly  desirous  of  obtaining  library  privileges  for  the  town 
and  he  was  likewise  instrumental  in  obtaining  them.  To  his  personal  effort 
the  existence  of  the  present  library  is  largely  due. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  above  stated  decided  upon  a  board  of  ten 
corporators  and  the  following  officers  were  elected:  president,  Rev.  Henry 
W.  Webb,  secretary,  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Lennox;  treasurer,  Miss  Frances  A. 
Sortwell.  A  committee  on  location  of  the  proposed  library  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Charles  S.  Sewall,  Roy  W.  Dickinson  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Dodge. 
The  committee  on  organization  was  William  D.  Patterson. 

The  several  steps  toward  permanent  organization  and  incorporation  were 
taken  during  the  remaining  months  of  the  year,  with  the  result  that,  on 
the  last  day  of  1920,  the  articles  of  incorporation  were  formally  approved 
and  Mrs.  Henrv  W.  Webb  had  been  secured  to  serve  as  librarian.  The  lec- 

j 

ture  room  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  Fort  Hill  Street  had  been 
leased  for  use  as  a  library.  The  library  was  opened  for  public  inspection, 
January  27,  1921 ;  and  the  patrons  of  the  Wiscasset  Public  Library  received 
their  first  books  two  days  later. 

The  Maine  State  Library  sent  one  of  its  staff,  Miss  Theresa  Stuart,  to 
instruct  the  librarian,  and  to  help  outline  the  plan  of  the  library,  so  that 
from  the  beginning  approved  methods  of  library  management  have  been 
pursued.  From  the  nucleus  of  books  and  cases  given  by  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  generous  gift  of  books,  equipment  and  financial  contributions  made  by 

9.  During  the  war  the  Lincoln  County  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  maintained  a  small  li¬ 
brary  loaning  books  at  a  nominal  fee,  the  proceeds  going  to  the  Red  Cross  treasury.  As  far  as  is  known, 
this  was  the  only  Red  Cross  library  in  the  country  so  operated.  The  bookcase  is  now  in  the  Wiscasset 
Public  Library  and  suitably  marked. 
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the  citizens  and  summer  visitors,  a  creditable  collection  of  books  has  been 
acquired,  now  numbering  over  10,000  volumes.  On  September  26,  1923, 
this  library  assumed  custody  of  the  remnant  of  the  Wiscasset  Social  Library, 
which  had  been  founded  in  1799,  and  which  for  many  years  past  had  lapsed 
into  desuetude. 

During  the  time  when  the  library  was  located  on  Fort  Hill,  the  librarian 
was  ably  assisted  by  earnest  volunteer  workers  among  whom  were  Miss 
Alice  D.  Taylor,  Miss  Emmeline  Weeks,  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Proctor. 

The  library  remained  in  its  first  location  until  the  purchase  in  January, 
1929,  of  the  building  and  land  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Main  Streets,  the 
same  which  was  built  in  1805  for  the  Lincoln  &  Kennebec  Bank.  It  includes 
also  the  lot  of  land  on  Main  Street  formerly  the  home  of  John  Merrill  and 
later  owned  and  occupied  by  Elisha  J.  Taylor.  During  a  century  and  a 
quarter  of  existence,  this  building  has  been  used  for  banks,  insurance  offices, 
town  offices,  schools,  church  meetings  and  secular  purposes,  as  well  as  a 
dwelling-house. 

The  donors  of  the  land  and  building  which  is  now  the  Wiscasset  Public 
Library  were:  Baroness  Branca,  Mrs.  Alvin  F.  Sortwell,  Mr.  Rowe  B.  Met¬ 
calf,  Mrs.  John  H.  McGill,  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Chase,  Mrs.  Samuel  Dwight 
Brewster,  Mrs.  George  M.  Haushalter,  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Lennox,  Mrs. 
Henry  van  Bergen  Nash,  Mrs.  W.  Seaver  Warland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Theakston,  Mr.  William  Guild  Hubbard,  Mrs.  Mary  Grant  Rafter,  Mrs. 
Frank  Robert  Meadowcroft,  the  Wiscasset  Fire  Society  and  Mr.  Erastus 
Foote,  who  in  addition  to  his  contribution  to  the  library  made  a  gift  to  the 
endowment  fund  equal  to  that  given  by  him  for  the  purchase  of  the 
building. 

The  number  of  volumes  loaned  during  1932  was  twenty  thousand.  Books 
are  loaned  to  the  residents  of  Sheepscot,  Edgecomb,  Westport,  Aina,  Cedar 
Grove,  Dresden  and  Montsweag.  Outlying  schools  and  farms  are  supplied 
with  instruction  books  and  reading  matter  from  this  library.  It  is  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  subscribing  membership,  a  stipend  from  the 
town,  and  half  of  the  proceeds  of  Open  House  Day,  held  one  day  each 
summer  for  the  benefit  of  this  excellent  work  and  also  for  the  Village  Im¬ 
provement  Society.  The  trustees  of  the  library  have,  as  tenants  at  will,  the 
Woman’s  Club  of  Wiscasset. 
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The  Female  Charitable  Society 

The  Female  Charitable  Society  of  Wiscasset  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
oldest  female  organization  in  the  country.  It  has  been  called  the  grand¬ 
mother  of  American  Women’s  Clubs  and  was  founded  in  this  town  Novem¬ 
ber  1 1,  1805,  just  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years  before  that  date  attained 
world-wide  fame  as  Armistice  Day.  From  the  date  of  its  organization  until 
the  present  time  its  life  has  been  consecutive  and  it  has  functioned  year  after 
year  in  assisting  impecunious  gentlewomen  who  conducted  themselves  with 
propriety.  The  records  show  that 

“The  first  meeting  of  a  female  Society  in  Wiscasset  was  held  at  Judge  Lee’s  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  1 8th  day  of  November,  1805.  Thirty  Ladies  were  present  and  admitted  as  mem¬ 
bers  for  forming  a  Society  for  Benevolent  purposes  and  seventy-eight  dollars  were  sub¬ 
scribed.” 

The  officers  chosen  were  a  “Presidentess,”  Sally  Say  ward  Barrell  Wood, 
who  continued  as  such  until  her  resignation  in  1810;  when  she  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Mrs.  Temperance  Lee 5  a  treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  Packard;  a  secretary, 
Miss  Sarah  Stuart,  and  six  directresses;  viz: 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Rice  Mrs.  Mary  Cook  Mrs.  Margaret  Adams 

Mrs.  Temperance  Lee  Mrs.  Susan  Follansbee  Mrs.  Ann  Johnston 

At  the  time  when  the  Female  Charitable  Society  was  started,  the  home 
of  Judge  Lee  was  on  the  border  of  the  wilderness  and  most  of  its  members 
lived  either  on  Main  Street  or  very  near  the  river  on  Water  Street,  the  rare 
old  Fore  Street  of  long  ago.  There  in  the  Silvester  house  lived  the  Johnston 
family:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston,  who  with  their  three  daughters  Polly  and 
Betsey  and  Sally  had  arrived  in  Wiscasset  on  the  packet  Eliza ,  Captain  But¬ 
ler,  from  Baltimore  but  two  years  previously.  Among  their  neighbors  in 
Fore  Street  were  several  members  from  over  the  sea.  Mrs.  Sarah  Taylor, 
the  wife  of  William  Taylor,  who  came  from  Yorkshire  in  old  England 
about  1796  and  is  one  of  the  few  founders  still  represented  by  members  of 
the  same  family  name.  A  near  neighbor  of  the  Taylors  was  Mrs.  Hannah 
Davis,  also  an  Englishwoman  as  was  Mrs.  Ann  Stringfellow.  Another  mem¬ 
ber  from  Fore  Street  was  Mrs.  Susannah  McCrate,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
McCrate,  an  emigrant  from  the  city  of  Waterford,  Ireland.  Their  son  John 
D.  McCrate  was  for  many  years  prominent  as  a  lawyer  and  politician.  A 
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politician,  too,  was  the  father,  who  succeeded  Deacon  Cook  as  collector  of 
customs.  At  the  early  meetings  of  the  society  might  be  heard  the  quaint 
Irish  brogue  of  McCrate’s  kinswoman,  the  showily  dressed  Miss  Betty 
O’Dee,  the  daughter  of  Johnny  O’Dee,  a  Fore  Street  trader.  In  the  same 
locality  lived  Mrs.  Wyman  Bradbury  Sevey,  who  was  Sarah  Spring  from 
the  adjoining  town  of  Dresden.  Madam  Jemima  Hues,  a  member  of  the 
Elwell  family  of  Cape  Ann,  lived  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street  (near 
the  present  brick  bank  building).  Her  daughter  Abigail,  the  wife  of  John 
Babson,  a  printer  and  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  Eastern  Repository,  the 
Wiscasset  newspaper  of  the  time,  was  another  founder  of  the  Society  and 
for  fifty-eight  years  a  member. 

Some  of  the  other  founders  were  Mrs.  Abigail  Stacy,  Miss  Abigail  Stacy, 
Miss  Ann  Clough,  Mrs.  Joseph  Christophers,  Miss  Sarah  Bridge,  Miss 
Jane  Paine,  a  connection  of  the  Hues  family,  who  afterwards  married  John 
Gleason,  Esq.,  of  Thomaston;  and  Miss  Catherine  Williams  of  Chelsea, 
the  only  non-resident  founder. 

A  prominent  man  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  one  of  Wiscas- 
set’s  original  proprietors  was  Col.  John  Kingsbury,  and  it  appears  that  there 
has  been  no  year  in  the  history  of  the  Society  that  his  descendants  have  not 
been  represented  in  its  membership. 


Adam’s  Ale 

The  Wiscasset  Aqueduct  Company  of  1802  was  formed  to  supply  the 
town  and  vessels  with  pure  water  from  a  spring  at  the  Washington  Groves 
place  which  was  led  through  white  pine  logs  to  the  property  of  Josiah  Brad¬ 
bury  (later  occupied  by  Millard  Lewis)  opposite  the  present  post-office. 

For  boring  these  logs  special  augers  were  constructed  a  little  over  half 
the  log  length  and  a  man  bored  from  each  end  until  they  met  in  the  center 
of  the  log.  In  Hall’s  field,  now  Evergreen  Cemetery,  it  branched  into  three 
pipe  lines  extending  in  different  directions. 

When  the  water  was  at  last  turned  on,  a  post-rider  on  horseback  started 
at  top  speed  from  Groves’  farm  to  see  if  he  could  outride  the  flow  of  water. 
He  winded  his  horse  in  his  haste  to  get  to  the  Point  but  the  water  did  not 
reach  town  for  three  days  afterward. 
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That  this  white  pine  was  durable  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  very  recent 
years  when  the  streets  have  been  repaired  the  old  log  water  line  has  still 
been  found  to  be  in  good  condition. 

The  Birch  Point  Aqueduct  is  older  than  any  one  now  living  knows.  It  can 
be  traced  from  the  place  of  Will  Grover  to  the  land  once  occupied  by  the 
Sturgis  mill,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  built  by  Jonathan  Williamson  or 
Silas  Lee  at  the  time  when  a  town  or  city  bearing  the  name  of  Whitehaven 
was  projected  at  that  spot.  This  aqueduct  passes  the  house  of  Alex  Grover 
beyond  which  there  is  a  wooden  joint.  It  was  run  by  gravity  feed  to  the  mill 
site.  It  has  long  since  been  destroyed  but  its  course  can  still  be  traced. 

The  Holbrook’s  Island  aqueduct  supplied  the  Stinson  &  Clark  mill  with 
water  from  a  spring  near  the  home  of  Emery  Gibbs  by  a  line  of  pipe  which 
was  buried  in  the  flats  from  a  place  near  the  old  county  road  to  the  south¬ 
western  side  of  that  island.  This,  too,  has  gone  to  ruin  and  can  barely  be 
traced  now  even  at  low  tide. 

Pure  water10  has  been  obtained  from  the  Nute  spring  on  the  Aina  Road 
near  Langdon’s  Hill,  from  the  Indian  spring  at  Frenchman’s  Cove  at  Birch 
Point,  whose  waters  were  supposed  by  the  Indians  to  possess  medicinal 
qualities,  and  from  the  Gypsy  spring. 

In  1916,  the  Wiscasset  Water  Company  was  inaugurated  and  since  that 
time  Wiscasset  has  been  furnished  with  water  supplied  by  Ward’s  brook. 

Before  the  advent  of  town  water  the  water  witch,  or  witch  hazel  fork  of 
a  tree  was  invariably  used  to  locate  the  private  wells  which  supplied  the 
drinking  water  for  the  town. 


Gipsy  Spring 

A  short  distance  south  of  this  village,  at  the  cross-road  known  as  Four 
Corners,  a  discontinued  county  road  of  corduroy  extends  westerly  and  con¬ 
nects  the  present  state  road  with  the  two  old  stage  roads  to  Bath.  It  was 
called  Meadow  Way.  Just  south  of  Sevey  Hill  at  the  Four  Corners,  is  a 
slight  eminence  dubbed  Gipsy  Hill,  because  the  gipsies,  who  have  made  an¬ 
nual  pilgrimages  to  this  spot  for  generations,  always  camped  there. 

10.  Three  centuries  ago  water  was  not  considered  a  wholesome  drink  for  Englishmen.  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot  in  his  Castle  of  Health ,  1541,  wrote  of  Cornish  men,  “many  of  the  poorer  sort,  which  never  or 
seldom  drink  any  other  drink,  be  notwithstanding,  strong  of  body  and  live  well  until  they  be  of  great 
age,”  but  in  spite  of  the  Cornish  men,  Elyot  is  very  certain  that  “there  be  in  water  causes  of  divers 
diseases,  as  of  swelling  of  spleen  and  liver.” 
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About  seven  hundred  feet  from  the  intersection  of  the  state  road  and 
Meadow  Road  on  the  north  side  of  the  latter,  lies  Gipsy  spring,  where  they 
watered  their  horses  and  quenched  their  thirst.  Water  from  this  source  was 
thought  by  many  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  to  be  of  peerless  quality  and 
purity. 

But  the  wanderers  who  frequented  Gipsy  spring  were  not  the  glittering, 
bespangled  Tzigany,  descendants  of  the  outcast  Samer,  who  according  to  an 
ancient  tradition,  was  a  goldsmith  and  the  maker  of  the  Golden  Calf  in  the 
desert,  and  whose  children  became  soothsayers,  snake-charmers  and  magi¬ 
cians.  The  gipsies  who  came  to  Wiscasset  were  just  stray  vagabonds  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  tatterdemalion  band,  some  of  whom  were  half-breed  Indians.  The 
men  traded  horses  and  the  women  sold  sweet  grass  baskets  and  told  for¬ 
tunes.  All  one  had  to  do  was  to  “cross  the  palm  with  silver”  in  order  to  have 
his  destiny  revealed. 

When  these  gipsies  came  they  traveled  like  the  Gilbertines  in  closed  carts 
which  were  not  unlike  prairie  wagons,  whose  torn  hoods  were  bespattered 
with  bright  colored  patches.  Their  wagons  were  drawn  by  fine  horses,  for 
the  Romany  people  have  ever  been  good  judges  of  horse-flesh  as  well  as 
excellent  farriers.  Following  in  their  wake  were  brutes  and  brats  and  drabs, 
such  as  mangy  dogs  and  dirty  children.  They  tarried  for  a  night  or  two  and 
then  resumed  their  wanderings.  Romance  is  declining  and  now  these  no¬ 
mads  come  in  Ford  cars  and  drink  town  water  from  a  tap  in  a  rest  house. 

Tradition  has  it  that  “Narragansett  Indians  have  quaffed  the  Gipsy 
Spring.”  In  view  of  the  fact  that  during  King  Philip’s  War  the  Maine  In¬ 
dians  were  reinforced  from  the  west  by  the  Narragansetts,  some  of  whom 
were  captured,  this  tradition  undoubtedly  had  an  authentic  foundation. 

The  Spring  of  the  Water  Fairies 

The  Indian  spring  at  Frenchman’s  Cove  has  already  been  mentioned,  as  a 
place  where  the  Wawenock  Indians  congregated  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  to  drink  from  the  spring  which  they  believed  to  hold  enchanted  or 
medicated  water.  This  was  called  by  the  natives,  “oonahgemessuk  weegeet,” 
or  the  abiding  place  of  the  Water  Fairies. 

It  is  said  to  have  possessed  certain  saline  qualities  due  to  inundations  dur¬ 
ing  a  run  of  high  tides  when  the  river  overflowed  its  banks,  and  this  chloride 
of  sodium  was  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  a  health-giving  beverage. 
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This  spring  is  located  in  Back  River  near  to  the  Indian  trail  which  led 
from  Long  Ledge  to  Birch  Point.  The  land  on  which  it  is  situated  is  owned 
by  Mrs.  John  E.  McKenney. 


Wiscasset  Cemeteries 

The  pioneers  who  came  here  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  were  for  the  most  part  buried  on  their  own  farms,  often  the  only 
clearing  for  miles  about,  and  near  their  homes  where  surviving  relatives 
could  protect  their  graves. 

With  the  development  of  community  rights  came  the  Common  Burying 
Ground,  and  as  time  advanced  and  the  demand  for  burial  lots  increased,  new 
graveyards  were  required,  so  that  we  now  have  five  cemeteries  in  this  town 
where  lie  the  men  of  yesteryear.  They  are  the  Ancient  Cemetery  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Street,  the  earliest  and  most  interesting ;  the  burial  ground  in  the  south 
district  afterward  incorporated  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery  ;  Evergreen  Ceme¬ 
tery  on  Hodge  Street ;  Greenlawn,  which  is  west  of  the  town  and  approached 
by  Bradford  Street,  or  as  it  is  locally  and  aptly  called  Hardscrabble  Road; 
and  the  Nason  Cemetery  on  the  middle  stage  road  to  Bath,  which  was  for  a 
time  a  private  burial  ground. 

The  earliest  record  of  any  action  by  the  town  in  caring  for  the  cemetery 
was  made  in  1767,  when  it  was  voted  “To  fence  the  Burying  Place  on 
Whiscasick  Point.”  In  1831,  the  town  voted  to  accept  a  deed 

from  the  heirs  of  Nymphas  Stacy,  senior,  of  a  gore  of  land  to  be  used  as  a  Burying 
Ground  on  the  southwesterly  side  of  the  Central  Burying  Ground  [Ancient  Cemetery] 
in  Wiscasset,  the  said  heirs  reserving  to  themselves  and  heirs  forever,  the  exclusive  use  for 
a  family  burying  ground  that  part  of  said  gore  bounded  thus: 

beginning  one  rod  and  five  links  from  the  North  East  corner  of  said  gore,  then  running 
South  Westerly  on  the  Street  three  rods  to  the  South  Easterly  corner  thereof,  then  run¬ 
ning  on  the  cross  street  North  Westerly  four  rods,  thence  Northeast  to  the  Northerly 
side  of  said  gore  where  it  adjoins  the  present  central  burying  ground  then  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  first  mentioned  bounds.  The  Town  to  be  at  the  expense  of  fencing  and  keeping  in 
fence,  said  gore,  the  heirs  of  said  Stacy,  and  their  heirs  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  said 
part  of  said  gore  not  to  enclose  the  same  with  a  fence,  or  in  any  other  manner. 

In  1853,  consideration  of  David  S.  Blagden  having  built  up  an  abut¬ 
ment  and  erected  a  fence  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  old  burial  ground  ad¬ 
joining  his  lot,  the  town  leased  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  so  long  a 
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time  as  said  abutment  and  fence  should  be  maintained  and  kept  in  repair,  the 
land  contained  in  an  angle  at  the  easterly  end  of  the  burying  ground  and 
lying  easterly  of  the  abutment  and  fence. 

While  the  oldest  lettered  headstone  bears  the  date  of  1739,  it  is  likely 
that  burials  were  made  there  at  earlier  dates,  for  Mary  Silvester,  the  wife 
of  Joshua  Silvester,  who  resided  here  as  early  as  the  year  1739,  stated  that 
she  was  told  that  there  were  children  buried  there  before  she  came  here. 

The  stone  mentioned  marks  the  grave  of  a  man,  who  was  drowned  by  the 
capsizing  of  his  canoe  by  a  bear  in  the  river  near  Wiscasset.  The  inscription 
reads  thus: 

Here  lyes  the  Body  of 
Mr  JOSHUA  POOL 
Late  of  Gloster 
Aged  39  Years 
Decd.  June  27th 

I739* 

A  note  contained  in  a  very  interesting  record  relative  to  this  cemetery, 
made  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Thomas  B.  Johnston,  is  here  quoted: 

Mr.  Joshua  Pool  was  a  native  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  and  was  drowned  in  the 
Sheepscot  River  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  1739.  The  stone  at  the  head  of  his  grave  is  the 
oldest  headstone  in  this  town.  The  writer  having  his  attention  drawn  to  it  by  its  great  age, 
watched  its  gradual  decay  for  several  years,  and  finally  caused  the  grave  to  be  built  up, 
the  ground  around  it  to  be  put  in  good  order,  the  stone  to  be  recut  and  set  on  a  stone 
foundation  of  great  solidity.  The  stone  was  reset  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  Anno 
Domini,  1866,  having  withstood  the  hand  of  time  and  the  severity  of  the  climate  127 
years. 

Mr.  Johnston  wrote  further  that,  at  the  same  time  he  caused  the  inscription 
on  the  freestone  slab  marking  the  Silvester  tomb  to  be  restored.  This  recalls 
a  story  of  an  old  resident  of  the  town  called  Old  Hussey.  It  chanced  that 
when  Hussey  was  away  on  a  visit,  a  friend  questioned  him  concerning  Wis¬ 
casset,  and  to  the  question  “What  public  buildings  are  there  in  Wiscasset, 
Mr.  Hussey?”  the  old  man  replied:  “Oh,  there’s  the  old  meetin’-’ous,  an’ 
the  court-’ous,  an’  the  jail-’ous  and  the  school-’ous,  and  Squire  Silvester’s 
Tomb.”  The  inscription  on  Squire  Silvester’s  tomb  may  be  of  interest: 
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Here  lies  entombed 
the  mortal  part  of 
David  Silvester,  Esq. 

He  was  a  worthy  citizen 
and  many  years 
A  Magistrate  who  distributed 
Justice  and  promoted  peace 
among  his  fellowmen. 

From  the  earliest  institution  of  the  Society 
untill  his  death,  he  was  Master 
of  Lincoln  Lodge. 

Humanity  mourns  over  the  tomb 
of  a  faithful  votary.  But  religion 
declares  he  is  not  dead ;  but  sleepeth. 

He  is  not  lost;  but  gone  before. 

Obit.  Feb.  25th,  1798. 

/Etat.  56 

This  tomb  being  for  many  years  the  only  tomb  in  Wiscasset,  it  was,  after 
the  removal  of  the  Silvester  family  from  the  town  and  their  abandonment 
of  its  care,  occasionally  used  by  the  citizens  as  a  receiving  tomb. 

To  continue  from  Mr.  Johnston’s  record: 

Years  passed  by.  Another  cemetery  having  been  laid  out  by  the  Town,  this  tomb  was 
no  longer  used,  and  gradually  fell  into  decay.  It  became  much  dilapidated.  Time  fled 
apace  and  Lincoln  Lodge,  called  to  labor,  rose  up  and  put  the  tomb  of  its  honored  Master 
in  thorough  repair.  This  was  done  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  1864. 


Twenty-six  of  the  gravestones  in  this  cemetery  mark  graves  of  members 
of  the  Wiscasset  Fire  Society.  They  are  the  following: 


Francis  Cook 
Wyman  Bradbury  Sevey 
Nymphas  Stacy 
Capt.  William  M.  Boyd 
Col.  David  Payson,  Jr. 
Major  Moses  Carlton,  Jr. 
Capt.  Henry  Hodge 
Major  Seth  Tinkham 
Col.  Ezekiel  Cutter 


Thomas  McCrate 
Samuel  Kelton 
General  David  Payson 
Capt.  William  Nickels 
Nymphas  Stacy,  3rd 
Capt.  Samuel  Miller 
William  Stacy 
William  Taylor 
John  Babson 


Capt.  Silas  Payson 
Jonas  G.  Brooks 
Nathan  Clark,  Jr. 
John  Stacy 
Joshua  Damon 
Robert  P.  Owen 
Abner  Plummer 
John  Babson,  2nd 


The  epitaphs  and  emblems  engraved  on  some  of  these  stones  which  mark 
the  graves  of  early  settlers  are  worthy  of  mention.  On  that  of  Colonel  Pay- 
son  appears  an  eye,  representing  the  Deity ;  an  arrow,  representing  Death;  a 
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trumpet,  representing  the  Resurrection ;  and  an  angel,  representing  Immor¬ 
tality. 

On  that  of  Thomas  McCrate  is  seen  a  winged  hour-glass,  an  emblem  of 
human  life  and  the  rapidity  of  its  flight. 

On  that  of  Nathan  Clark,  Jr.,  appears  a  cloudy  canopy  with  rays  sur¬ 
rounding  a  winged  globe,  an  Egyptian  symbol  of  the  son  of  a  Deity. 

The  quaintly  phrased  epitaph  of  Maj.  Seth  Tinkham  runs  thus: 

Yorick,  alas!  Let  Memory  drop  a  tear, 

A  man  of  social  worth  lies  buried  here.  . 

Mid  all  his  frailties  in  this  world  below, 

His  heart  was  kind,  he  felt  for  other’s  woe, 

O’er  failings  past  let  Charity  arise, 

He  died  in  Christ  —  to  live  in  brighter  skies. 

Here  reposes 
All  that  is  mortal  of 
Joseph  Tinkham,  Esq. 
who  died  Novr.  3d  1802 
Aet.  49 

That  emanation  of  Deity!  that  pure  ethereal  spark!  which  awakened  in  his  bosom  the 
tender  love  of  Husband,  the  affection  of  a  Parent,  the  kindness  of  a  Friend,  the  hospitality 
of  a  neighbor,  the  virtuous  dignity  of  a  Man!  has  joined  its  immaculate  origin  to  blaze 
unsullied  through  the  rounds  of  Eternity.  .  . . 

In  the  Ancient  Cemetery  was  interred  the  body  of  Rev.  Thomas  Moore, 
the  first  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  Church.  He  died  in  Pittston  and  his  re¬ 
mains  were  brought  here  for  burial.  His  grave  is  still  unmarked.11  His  burial 
took  place  May  16,  1795. 

Among  the  many  worthy  settlers  here  entombed  lies  Deacon  Nymphas 
Stacy’s  son,  Nymphas,  who  had  seven  wives  and  died  a  widower. 

The  little  book  compiled  by  Thomas  B.  Johnston  indicates  that  there  are 
unmarked  graves,  the  exact  location  of  which  is  now  unknown.  The  follow¬ 
ing  copy  of  a  note  made  by  him  is  cited  as  an  example: 

John  Acorn  committed  suicide  by  hanging  himself  in  the  woods  just  back  of  the  Town, 
during  a  heavy  snowstorm  during  the  evening  of  2nd  Nov.  1826.  His  body  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  and  taken  down  until  the  following  April.  His  remains  were  buried  on  a  ridge  or 
knoll  in  the  easternmost  part  of  the  old  Cemetery. 

There  is  no  inscription  marking  the  Acorn  grave. 

1 1.  In  1935  the  Wiscasset  Cemetery  Association  erected  a  tombstone  to  the  first  minister  of  the  First 
Parish  Church  of  Wiscasset. 
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A  note  made  by  Mr.  Johnston  in  1869  1'eads: 

In  this  year  was  hewn  down  an  ancient  Willow  Tree  which  grew  a  short  distance 
from  the  North  West  corner  of  the  cemetery.  In  its  growth  it  had  inclosed  a  part  of  the 
gravestone  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Pitt.  It  was  one  of  the  four  trees  planted  by  John  Kingsbury, 
Sr.,  assisted  by  a  friend,  and  so  placed  as  to  form  a  square  of  about  fifteen  yards  in  diam¬ 
eter.  This  tree  was  the  southwest  of  the  square,  the  other  three  died  before  the  writer’s  re¬ 
membrance,  probably  as  early  as  1820.  The  writer  received  this  information  from  Mr. 
Kingsbury. 

At  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five  years  and  nine  months  John  Kings¬ 
bury,  the  rigger  and  grave-digger,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  the 
Johnston  record  indicates  that  this  grave  was  made  beside  those  of  his  kin¬ 
dred  in  the  burying  place  where  he  had  so  often  used  the  spade,  but  it  is 
still  unmarked. 

Another  old  inhabitant  of  whose  virtues  neither  marble  shaft  nor  bronze 
tablet  bears  record  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Johnston  who  wrote: 

John  Matson  was  a  sailor  of  the  old  school.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  and  curious  ex¬ 
perience,  had  sailed  to  every  quarter  of  the  Globe,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  many 
languages.  He  lived  honourable  but  died  in  poverty,  yet  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

A  few  months  before  John  Matson’s  death,  which  occurred  December 
15,  1870,  just  before  the  second  great  fire  in  Wiscasset,  some  incidents  of 
his  life  were  noticed  in  the  Seaside  Oracle ,  the  local  newspaper  of  that  year, 
under  the  title,  “Our  Oldest  Inhabitant,”  from  which  the  following  is 
quoted: 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  Mr.  John  Matson.  He  is  nearly  89  years  of  age,  and  is 
remarkably  smart  for  a  person  of  his  years.  We  see  him  daily  in  our  walks  about  town, 
and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  we  hear  him  relate  incidents  of  his  daily  life  as 
minutely  as  though  they  happened  but  yesterday. 

On  the  2  2nd  of  April,  1801,  he  said  to  us,  as  we  conversed  with  him  today,  “I  was  on 
board  the  brig  Greyhound ,  Capt.  Moffit,  then  owned  by  Billy  Gray12  of  Boston,  lying  off 
the  harbor  of  Copenhagen,  when  the  city  was  bombarded  by  Lord  Nelson  and  Admiral 
Parker.”  13  He  said  that  he  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  witnessed  the  engagement  from  the 
rigging  of  the  brig.  He  also  mentioned  that  Wiscasset  had  a  representative  on  board  the 
British  Fleet  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Lepoldt. 

The  veteran  Matson  was  born  in  Glensburg,  Denmark;  came  to  this  country  in  an 
American  ship,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  located  in  Wiscasset,  and  has  lived  here  ever  since, 

1 2.  Hon.  William  Gray. 

13.  In  1801  the  Danish  fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  roadstead  by  the  English  under  Nelson. 
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except  when  at  sea.  He  delights  to  tell  of  the  old  times  and  relates  with  a  cheerful  counte¬ 
nance  and  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye,  the  numberless  anecdotes  of  the  men,  who  in  years 
gone  by,  were  the  great  men  of  the  Town,  —  speaking  familiarly  of  persons  whose  names 
even,  are  unknown  to  the  present  generation. 

He  has  always  been  blessed  with  good  health,  and  in  mind  is  apparently  as  young  as 
when  he  sailed  “On  board  the  Greyhound ”  in  days  of  yore. 

Two  tombstones  in  the  Smith  lot  are  of  peculiar  interest.  Twenty  years 
before  Tennyson  published  Locksley  Hall  we  find  upon  the  gravestones  of 
husband  and  wife  the  use  of  the  sun  and  moon  as  symbols. 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions,  matched  with  mine, 

Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine - 

In  Memory  of 
Manasseh  Smith,  Esq. 

Born  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  Dec.  25,  1 748 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  1775  ;  was 
Chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  Army;  Clerk  of 
S.  Court  of  Jud.  of  Mass.,  settled 
in  this  town  in  the  practise  of 
Law  1788;  &  declining  public  offices, 
devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
happiness  of  his  family  &  offices  of  piety 
Died  May  2,  1823. 


Above  this,  carved  in  marble,  is  a  full-faced  sun  having  above  it  the 
Latin  inscription,  Onturus  occidit—u¥L&  sinks  destined  to  rise.”  Carved  above 
the  epitaph  to  his  wife  is  a  half  moon  with  the  Latin  inscription,  Solem  aspec- 
tat  et  sequitur—uSh&  looks  at  and  follows  the  sun”;  and  the  epitaph  is  as 


follows: 


In  Memory  of 
Mrs.  Hannah  Smith 
She  was  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Daniel  Emerson,  of  Holies, 
N.  H.,  born  Oct.  1 1,  1745, 
married  to  Manassah  Smith 


Feb.  17,  1774,  and  died  his 
widow,  April  16,  1825. 


They  were  pious  parents  of 
eight  filial  children ;  lived 
examplars  of  benevolence  & 
Charity,  &  died  in  the  Christian’s 
hope  of  a  happy  immortality. 
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In  this  graveyard  is  also  buried 

Ezekiel  Averill 
one  of  Washington’s  body  guards, 
died  Feb.  20,  1850,  aged  95  years  8  mos. 

John  Stuart,  Esq.r 
born  in  England 

died  Dec.  22,  1838,  aged  87  years. 

John  Stuart  was  brought  over  from  England  by  Capt.  Josiah  Goddard, 
in  a  cask,  when  he  had  to  flee  from  that  country  for  writing  against  Parlia¬ 
ment.  His  wife  and  daughter  came  in  the  same  vessel  under  pretense  of  be¬ 
ing  wife  and  daughter  of  Captain  Goddard. 

Another  quaint  epitaph  is  that  of 

Relief  Harriman 
wife  of  Nathan  Clark,  Jr. 
died  May  24,  1832.  Aged  35  years. 

Peace !  what  do  tears  avail? 

Death,  take  her  to  thine  arms 
In  all  her  stainless  charms,  and  with  her  fly 
To  heavenly  haunts,  where  clad  in  brightness 
The  angels  lie ! 

Wilt  bear  her  there,  O  Death  in  all  her  whiteness? 

Reply,  Reply! 

Near  the  center  of  the  Ancient  Cemetery  is  a  square  inclosure  surrounded 
by  an  iron  fence  within  which  a  marble  shaft  marks  the  burial  place  of  Hon. 
Samuel  Sewall,  who  died  in  this  town  while  attending  court  in  the  old  court 
house.  Inscriptions  are  on  all  four  sides  of  the  monument  j  that  on  the 
eastern  side  is  as  follows: 

Erected 

by  the  members  of  the  bar 
practicing  in  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  this  Commonwealth  to 
express  their  veneration  of  the 
Character  of  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Sewall 
late  Chief  Justice  of  the  said 
Court 

who  died  suddenly  in  this  Place 
on  the  8th  of  June  1814 
Aet.  56 
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South  face: 

Hon.  Samuel  Sewall 
Filius  Samuelis  Arm. 

F.  Rev.  Joseph  S.  T.  D. 

F.  Hon.  Samuelis 
F.  Henrici  Arm. 

F.  Henrici  Arm. 

F.  Henrici  Gen. 

Latin  inscription  and  that  of  the  north  face  is  as 

The  remains  of 
Chief  Justice  Sewall 
having  been  here  interred 
afterwards  were  removed 
and  deposited  in  his  family 
Tomb  at  Marblehead. 

Rob 1  Hope  Fecit.  Boston 


The  west  face  bears  a 
follows: 


Evergreen  Cemetery 

This  cemetery  was  first  known  as  the  Hall  Cemetery.  It  is  situated  in  a 
field  just  west  of  Hodge  Street  and  the  entrance  is  from  that  thoroughfare. 
This  land  was  purchased  by  the  town  from  Daniel  Rines  in  1845.  Joseph 
Lambert,  the  sexton,  was  the  first  person  to  open  a  grave  in  this  cemetery  in 
1847.  The  older  stones  now  standing  in  this  burial  ground  have  been  moved 
from  other  graveyards. 

It  was  through  this  land  that  the  white  pine  logs  of  the  Wiscasset  Aqueduct 
Company  of  1803,  were  laid,  when  the  company  made  a  conduit  for  the 
conveyance  of  pure  water  “for  inhabitants  and  seamen”  from  Ward’s  brook 
nearby  the  house  of  Washington  Groves,  where  the  ruins  of  the  old  dam 
may  still  be  seen,  to  the  shore  at  the  Millard  Lewis  place  west  of  the  post- 
office,  which  was  then  a  convenient  place  for  vessels  to  obtain  their  supply 
of  drinking  water.  These  logs  have  never  been  removed,  a  fact  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  reason  why,  even  at  this  late  date,  there  are  so  many  burial  lots 
unfit  for  use  because  of  the  water  seeping  through. 

The  name  of  Evergreen  Cemetery  was  given  to  this  burial  place  by 
Alexander  Johnston  who  also  named  Greenlawn  and  the  Ancient  Ceme¬ 
teries.  The  receiving  tomb  is  near  the  entrance  of  Evergreen  Cemetery. 
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The  soldiers  buried  in  Evergreen  Cemetery  are  the  jollowmg: 


Rev.  Hezekiah  Packard,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
Captain  Edwin  M.  Smith,  killed  at  Fairoaks. 


Elias  Duley 
William  Munsey 
William  Southard 
Bradford  Y.  Dana 
Andrew  Dorrithy 


Wilmot  Blake 
A.  F.  Hall 
Alfred  H.  Albee 
Converse  Pottle 
William  Hamlin 


Warren  W.  Sheldon 
James  H.  Maloy 
William  H.  Hamlin 
Edward  Farnham,  Jr. 
Alden  Farnham 


The  monuments  of  Judge  Silas  Lee,  Rev.  Hezekiah  Packard,  Hon.  Or¬ 
chard  Cook  and  Mr.  James  Whittier  are  in  this  cemetery,  although  each  of 
them  was  first  buried  elsewhere  and  their  gravestones  moved  to  this  place. 
James  Whittier  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mary  Lee,  a  daughter  of 
Jonas  Lee  of  Concord,  Massachusetts.  She  was  visiting  her  uncle  Silas  Lee 
in  Wiscasset  when  she  was  stricken  with  typhus  fever  and  died  February  14, 
1795,  in  her  twentieth  year.  James  Whittier  never  recovered  from  the  shock 
occasioned  by  her  death  and  the  waters  of  bitterness  swept  over  his  soul. 
Thus  his  tombstone  reads: 

Mr.  James  Whittier 
son 

Capt.  Ebenr.  Whittier  &  Elizh  his  wife 
who  died  April  17,  1798 
of  a  consumption  on  a 
passage  to  the  West  Indies 
Aged  25 

The  disease  which  terminated 
his  existence,  originated  in 
the  death  of  his  fair  and  betrothed 
friend  who  lies  interred  near 
this  Monument 
In  life  they  loved,  in  death 
they  are  not  divided. 


This  lonely,  broken  headstone  was  found  buried  from  sight  in  ground  that 
once  belonged  to  Hon.  Silas  Lee,  where  he  had  a  private  burial  place  and 
where  Mary  Lee  was  originally  buried.  Many  years  ago  the  Lees  removed 
all  those  who  were  buried  here,  and  so  James  Whittier’s  stone  was  rescued 
from  oblivion  and  placed  in  a  family  lot  in  Evergreen  Cemetery. 

This  cemetery,  like  the  Ancient  and  Greenlawn,  as  well  as  the  Nason 
Cemetery,  belongs  to  the  town.  They  are  cared  for  by  the  town,  the  Wiscas- 
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set  Cemetery  Association,  and  philanthropic  individuals.  It  has  recently  been 
surveyed  (September,  1932)  by  John  Mayers  of  Dresden,  who  on  his  plan 
carefully  recorded  every  known  grave. 


Greenlawn  Cemetery 

Greenlawn  Cemetery  is,  of  the  five  graveyards  in  Wiscasset,  the  one  most 
recently  set  apart  by  the  town  for  burial  purposes.  It  is  situated  on  Rumrill 
Road,  a  cross  road  between  Bradford  Street  (better  known  locally  as  Hard¬ 
scrabble  Road)  and  the  South  Dresden  road.  It  is  two  miles  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  post-office. 

The  deed  from  Ruth  Savage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Wiscasset 
is  dated  June  23,  1871.  The  deed  runs  thus: 

Beginning  at  the  channel  of  Montsweag  brook,  at  the  Northeasterly  line  of  Francis  J. 
Brookings;  thence  North-easterly  by  said  brook  about  ten  rods  (10)  to  the  most  North- 
Easterly  bend  thereof;  thence  North-east  across  the  Churchill  lot,  now  or  formerly  so 
called  at  right  angles  with  the  North-east  side  line  thereof,  about  twenty-five  (25)  rods 
to  land  of  Joseph  Rumrill;  thence  South  east  by  land  formerly  of  Samuel  Sevey  and 
others  and  land  of  said  Rumrill  to  T of  fan's  North  Line ,14  now  or  formerly,  so  called; 
thence  South  by  said  Toppan’s  North  Line  to  the  road  leading  from  Wiscasset  to  Wool¬ 
wich,  by  the  dwelling  house  of  said  Brookings;  thence  Westerly  by  said  road  to  land  of 
said  Brookings;  thence  North  westerly  by  land  of  said  Brookings,  following  the  several 
courses  thereof,  to  the  first  mentioned  bound,  containing  thirty  acres,  more  or  less,  and 
being  the  same  premises  conveyed  to  me  by  Joshua  S.  Savage  &  others,  by  their  deeds 
dated  May  2,  1871  and  recorded  in  Lincoln  Registry  of  Deeds  in  Book  247. .  . . 


The  first  persons  to  be  buried  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery  were  Charles  and 
Ruth  Albee. 

The  soldiers  buried  in  Greenlawn  Cemetery  outnumber  all  the  others. 


They  are: 

Charles  H.  Stinson 
Isaac  B.  Dickinson 
Cassious  C.  Dodge 
William  Farnham 
Andrew  Dunton 
Richard  N.  Bailey 
Stillman  Blagden 
T.  W.  Cromwell 


Warren  P.  Lewis 
David  G.  Munsey 
Joshua  Y.  Savage 
John  Wesley  Foye 
Thomas  H.  Cowley 
Austin  J.  Blagdon 
William  H.  Nutter 
Isaac  A.  Macurda 


Samuel  A.  Seigars 
Loring  O.  Pushard 
George  W.  Nute 
Alexander  Nute 
Joseph  Silvester 
Sewall  J.  Seavey 
Richard  Small 
Edgar  Foye 


14.  Toppan’s  North  line  refers  to  the  land  belonging  to  Christopher  Toppan  in  1641,  one  of  the 
earliest  rights  in  this  section.  See  Toppan’s  Right. 
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In  Evergreen  Cemetery.  In  the  Ancient  Cemetery. 


The  present  Wiscasset  Public  Library. 

Built  for  the  Lincoln  &  Kennebec  Bank  in  1805. 
Photograph  by  Brayton. 


Hobson’s  Mill  with  Birch  Point  in  the  distance.  Cushman’s  Mountain  is  the  hill 

between  the  two  chimneys. 
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Edward  Jones 
William  Clark 
Charles  Averill 
William  McFadden 
Ruel  Kincaid 
David  Garrick  McRitchie 


Charles  W.  Arthur 
William  Henry  Clark 
Samuel  Burk 
Bradford  Pushard 
Sewall  Dickinson 
Amasa  Sherman 


Henry  D.  Sidelinger 
George  Leighton 
Thomas  Sherman 
Donald  Wright 
James  Bragdon  (recently 
moved  from  Bath) 


Woodlawn  Cemetery 

Before  the  organization  of  Woodlawn  Cemetery  in  1874  by  Joseph 
Wood,  there  was  a  graveyard  at  Birch  Point.  It  was  the  burial  ground  of  the 
southeast  school  district. 

Woodlawn  Cemetery  comprises  upwards  of  five  acres  of  territory,  adja¬ 
cent  to  and  including  the  former  burial  ground. 

The  fence  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery  was  begun  June  5,  1874,  and  com¬ 
pleted  October  14,  1874.  The  formal  deed  of  the  additional  land  inclosed 
was  executed  and  delivered  September  14,  1874. 15  From  1872  to  June  5, 
1874,  a  smaller  piece  of  land  then  used  as  a  cemetery,  was  entirely  enclosed, 
and  the  fence  surrounding  it  was  not  removed  until  the  workmen  com¬ 
menced  to  build  the  other  in  June. 

The  builders  were  Messrs.  Isaac  B.  Dickinson  and  James  Dickinson,  who 
did  the  stone  work  and  Willard  Deering  and  L.  S.  Hubbard,  carpenters. 

The  soldiers  buried  in  this  cemetery  are: 


General  Abiel  Wood 
John  C.  Abott 
Robert  Lambert 
Ezra  B.  Carr 
John  G.  Somes 
Samuel  E.  Smith 
Henry  Baker 


Josiah  T.  Albee 
George  Scott 
Edward  B.  Neal 
Thomas  Otis 
Charles  H.  Crossman 
Edwin  Crossman 
S.  Eaton  White 


Leonard  Hilton 
Peter  Fredson 
Asbury  E.  Porter 
James  W.  Gray 
Leroy  Young 
Ed  Boston 
W.  H.  H.  Bailey 


The  Nason  Cemetery 

The  Nason  Cemetery  is  on  the  middle  stage  road  to  Bath  and  was  at  one 
time  a  private  burial  place.  Money  was  raised  at  the  town  meeting  in  April, 
1852,  for  the  purchase  of  this  cemetery  from  A.  Nason  and  the  price  paid 
was  $50. 

15.  See  Lincoln  Records,  Book  252,  p.  375,  Porter  to  Wood. 
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The  house  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Bailey  stood  between  this  graveyard  and  the 
road,  and  through  the  neglect  of  the  town  this  cemetery  has  become  over¬ 
grown  with  trees,  long  grass  and  weeds.  Dilapidated  stone  walls  are  crum¬ 
bling,  prostrate  headstones  and  sunken  graves,  have  turned  this  once  cher¬ 
ished  spot  into  a  wilderness  from  which  we  hope  to  reclaim  it  and  beautify 
this  resting  place  of  our  dead. 

One  of  the  two  soldiers  buried  here  is  Lieut.  Morrill  Hilton,  1756-1840, 
who  was  in  Capt.  Josiah  Steam’s  company  at  the  Battle  of  Trenton.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  Ebenezer  Hilton  who  was  scalped  by  the  Indians  at  Mont- 
sweag.  The  other  soldier  is  John  E.  Gould. 

Among  the  soldiers  buried  in  private  burying  places  is  Jonathan  Hun- 
toon,  the  grandfather  of  Moses  Huntoon,  who  lies  in  a  little  cemetery  just 
across  the  brook  from  the  north  district  school-house. 

There  are  said  to  be  five  Indians  buried  here.  Their  graves  are  marked 
by  rough  stones  near  the  center  of  the  south  wall. 


The  Lincoln  and  Kennebec  Bank 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  had  been  but  one  bank 
incorporated  to  do  business  in  Maine.  That  was  the  Portland  Bank,  oper¬ 
ated  under  a  Massachusetts  charter  to  run  for  the  term  of  twenty  years 
from  July  1,  1799,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000. 

On  June  23,  1802,  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  grant¬ 
ed  charters  for  two  other  banks  in  Maine,  one  of  which  was  to  be  called  the 
Maine  Bank  to  be  located  in  Portland  and  the  other  was  called  the  Lincoln 
and  Kennebec  Bank  and  located  at  Wiscasset.  It  was  chartered  for  a  term  of 
ten  years  from  the  first  Monday  in  October,  1802.  The  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1 805. 

The  bank  building  of  two  stories  was  of  brick  construction.  There  were 
two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  three  above.  The  second  floor  was  under 
rent  to  the  county  for  the  offices  of  the  clerk  of  the  courts,  the  register  of 
probate  and  the  register  of  deeds  and  there  they  kept  their  records  and  their 
files  until  the  Lincoln  County  court  house  was  completed  in  1824.  It  origi¬ 
nally  fronted  on  Main  Street,  where  the  main  entrance  was  approached  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps.  Another  entrance  connecting  the  back  room  with  Main 
Street  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  house. 
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The  vault  room  in  the  basement  was  walled  by  a  double  thickness  of  brick 
and  cement.  It  was  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  cellar  and  was  12  feet 
long,  7  feet  wide  and  between  5  and  6  feet  in  height.  The  floor  was  formed 
by  the  natural  granite  ledge.  At  a  time  which  ante-dated  safes  of  steel  one 
turned  to  stone  and  brick  for  durability  and  security.  In  this  vault  room  was 
placed  a  jug  vault,  the  base  of  which  rested  on  the  ledge,  and  the  mouth  of 
which  was  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  banking  room  above.  It  was  en¬ 
tered  by  a  trap-door  and  a  small  ladder  and  in  this  jug  vault  was  deposited 
the  required  reserve  of  $100,000  in  specie. 

The  jug  vault  looked  like  a  magnified  bean-pot,  or,  to  be  less  prosaic,  like 
one  of  the  huge  jars  in  which  hid  Ali  Baba’s  forty  thieves.  When  this  build¬ 
ing  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Isaac  Hobson  in  1862  and  changed  into  a  resi¬ 
dence,  he  removed  the  vault  and  in  it  found  a  five-dollar  gold  piece  which 
he  gave  to  Samuel  Peters  Baker,  the  treasurer  of  the  Mariners’  Bank.  The 
vault  room  became  the  Hobson  coal  bin. 

Another  jug  vault,  which  is  said  to  resemble  closely  that  of  the  Lincoln  and 
Kennebec  Bank,  is  in  the  cellar  of  a  house,  still  standing,  at  Head  Tide,  built 
there  during  the  War  of  1 8 1 2  by  Moses  Carlton  for  a  hideout,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  papers  and  specie  of  the  bank  were  stored  there  for  safe  keeping 
when  they  were  removed  from  Wiscasset  at  that  time.  Both  of  these  vaults  are 
thought  to  have  been  built  by  Nehemiah  Somes,  a  master  mason  then  living  in 
Wiscasset,  to  whose  proficiency  in  his  craft  the  Powder  House  still  bears 
witness. 

Tradition  says  that  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living  there  was  to  be 
seen  in  a  part  of  the  Lee-Smith  house  (under  the  floor  of  the  ironing  room) 
a  vault  which  it  is  said  was  that  used  by  the  bank  when  it  began  to  do 
business. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  to  gather  together  and  actually  pay  into  the 
vault  $100,000  in  specie  in  the  year  1802  was  an  unusual  undertaking.  The 
productive  business  was  principally  the  building  of  vessels  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  lumber  for  export  to  European  and  West  Indian  markets.  By  mari¬ 
time  exchange  with  the  Spanish  colonies  Spanish  coinage  came  into  general 
use  here  and  Spanish  milled  dollars,  otherwise  known  as  “Pieces  of  eight” 
were  frequently  named  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  deeds  and  contracts. 

Several  unredeemed  notes  of  the  Lincoln  and  Kennebec  Bank  are  still  to 
be  found  in  Wiscasset,  where  they  are  prized  as  mementoes  of  the  town’s 
first  banking  institution. 
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On  the  whole  the  bank16  did  a  profitable  business  and  made  dividends  to 
the  shareholders  from  the  first  year,  the  highest  annual  rating  being  ten  per 
cent,  and  in  no  year  less  than  six  per  cent,  paying  in  all  twenty  dividends  in 
its  existence  of  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  this  term  it  was  liquidated  by  reason, 
it  is  believed,  of  the  expiration  of  its  charter.  In  liquidation  the  bank  build¬ 
ing  and  the  original  lot  of  land  upon  which  it  stands  together  with  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  apparatus  of  the  bank  fetched  the  sum  of  $6,000. 

1 6.  In  writing  the  history  of  the  Lincoln  and  Kennebec  Bank  much  has  been  taken  from  the  files  of 
correspondence  addressed  to  Hon.  William  King  of  Bath.  The  above  account  is  largely  condensed 
from  Wiscasset  in  the  Early  Days ,  by  William  D.  Patterson,  and  the  recollections  of  William  Guild 
Hubbard  and  the  Hobson  family. 
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FISHING  is  the  earliest  industry  of  which  we  have  any  record  along  this 
coast.  Very  soon  after  the  discovery  of  Prima  Vista,  by  Cabot,  the  fish¬ 
ing  fleet  came  hither  from  Europe  to  gather  the  annual  harvest  from  the 
sea  and  the  coast  fisheries  furnished  the  first  articles  of  export  and  became 
the  foundation  of  navigation  and  commerce. 

A  famous  fishing  ground  frequented  by  the  explorers  lies  at  the  debou¬ 
chure  of  the  Sheepscot  River,  where,  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec  to  that  of  the  Penobscot,  many  rivers  of  great  vol¬ 
ume  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Maine.  Besides  those  named  are  the  St.  George’s, 
the  Johns,  the  Damariscotta,  the  Sheepscot,  and  through  the  Kennebec— or 
ancient  Sagadahoc— the  Androscoggin,  the  Eastern,  Cobbosseecontee  Stream, 
Abagadasset  and  other  smaller  streams  all  of  which  ultimately  find  their 
way  through  this  river  to  the  sea. 

To  these  coastal  fishing  grounds,  not  far  from  the  outlet  of  the  Sheepscot 
River,  came  in  1560,  the  four  leading  maritime  nations,  Spain,  England, 
France,  and  Holland,  casting  for  the  Giant  Cod.  Twenty  years  later  there 
were,  on  the  Grand  Banks,  a  hundred  sail  of  Spanish  fishermen  to  fifty  Eng¬ 
lish  craft.  Spanish  Biscay  sent  a  score  of  vessels  annually  to  kill  whales ; 
France  sent  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Portugal  fifty  small  boats  for  the 
cod-fishery. 

Weymouth  states  that  at  an  island  six  miles  off  the  main  — Monhegan— he 
found  schools  of  fish  and  waterfowl  so  plentiful  that  he  remained  there  for 
two  days. 

James  Davis,  the  scribe  of  the  Popham  colony,  writes  that  when  some  of 
its  members  came  up  the  Tamescot  (Damariscotta)  and  Pashipakokee 
(Sheepscot)  rivers  in  August  they  found  an  abundance  of  oysters  and  lob¬ 
sters  of  prodigious  size. 

The  Virginia  colony  sent  hither  its  first  fishing  vessel  in  1608.  Six  years 
later  Capt.  John  Smith  in  a  ship  and  Thomas  Hunt  in  a  bark  arrived  at 
Monhegan.  Smith  took  possession  of  the  island  and  there  established  his 
headquarters  from  which  his  extensive  fishing  transactions  were  conducted. 
Of  the  waters  between  Monhegan  and  the  Kennebec,  Smith  wrote:  “It  was 
the  strangest  fishing  pond  ever  seen”  and  that  “a  hundred  fish  from  its 
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waters  were  in  marketable  worth  equal  to  two  hundred  of  the  eastern  catch.” 
Also  “we  took  and  cured  forty  thousand  fish,  corned  or  in  pickle.”1  He  fur¬ 
ther  states  that:  “In  March,  April,  May  and  halfe  of  Iune,  here  is  Cod  in 
abundance j  in  May,  Iune,  Iuly  and  August,  Mullet  and  Sturgion,  whose 
roes  doe  make  Cauiare  and  Puttargo.  Herring,  if  any  desire  them,  I  haue 
taken  many  out  of  the  bellies  of  Cods,  some  in  nets,  but  the  Saluages  com¬ 
pare  their  store  in  the  Sea,  to  the  haires  of  their  heads:  and  surely  there  are 
an  incredible  abundance  vpon  this  Coast.” 

It  is  quite  probable  that  during  the  year  1623  individuals  began  a  perma¬ 
nent  residence  upon  Arrowsic  Island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot,  and 
upon  the  mainland  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  also  at  Sheepscot,  at  Dama- 
riscotta,  at  Pemaquid,  and  at  St.  George’s  River. 

Seven  years  afterward  it  was  reported  that  eighty-four  families  besides 
fishermen  were  residing  along  the  coast  in  this  region.2 

In  August,  1682,  when  the  return  tide  of  population  had  fairly  set  in  on 
the  Sheepscot  River,  all  fishermen  and  old  inhabitants  were,  by  order  of 
government,  to  be  restored  and  protected. 

About  this  time  settlers  were  permanently  located  on  our  river  develop¬ 
ing  a  salt  and  spar  trade.  Timber  was  being  shipped  to  European  markets 
and  salt  brought  to  this  port  to  preserve  the  fish  shipped  to  Spain  and  the 
West  Indies,  sometimes  direct,  but  more  often  via  Portsmouth.  Daniel  Cam¬ 
eron,  at  Ebenecook  Harbor  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
one  of  the  first  men  to  start  the  fisheries  on  the  Sheepscot  River. 

During  the  years  of  the  Revolution,  the  British  patrol  along  the  coast 
seriously  affected  the  fishing,  and  this  interruption  was  followed  by  the 
embargo  placed  on  shipping,  succeeded  by  the  War  of  1812. 

Later  came  the  mackerel  fishing  and  before  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
there  were  fifty-nine  Bankers  and  mackerel  schooners  owned  at  Southport. 
At  that  time  instead  of  making  two  trips  to  the  Banks  for  cod,  the  returned 
vessel  would  make  the  second  cruise  for  mackerel,  which  at  that  season  were 
large.  A  Boothbay  fisherman  stated  that  “he  had  seen  the  waters  filled  with 
mackerel  from  Burnt  Island  to  Fisherman’s  Island,  and  that  he  remembered 
parties  hooking  seventy-five  tubs  of  them  in  a  day  about  the  White  Islands.”3 

Fishing  vessels  called  “bankers”  were  built  along  the  Sheepscot  River 

1.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Description  of  New  England  (London,  1616). 

2.  Williamson,  op.  cit.,  I,  228. 

3.  Greene,  History  of  Boothbay ,  p.  369. 
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and  at  Woolwich,  for  the  cod-fishery  off  the  Newfoundland  coast.  John 
MacMillan  Bailey,  in  the  early  fifties,  built  the  schooner,  Vesta ,  of  78  tons, 
old  measurement,  at  the  Bailey  farm  on  a  cross-road  in  Woolwich,  about 
two  miles  from  tidewater.  When  the  Vesta  was  finished,  they  had  a  hauling- 
bee  in  which  all  of  the  available  men  took  part.  It  required  210  yoke  of 
oxen  in  four  strings  to  haul  the  vessel  down  to  Montsweag  stream  as  far  as 
the  present  Soule  brickyard,  and  there  she  was  left  on  the  ice.  The  Vesta  was 
rigged  on  the  river  and  when  the  ice  melted,  in  the  spring  thaw,  there  was 
the  schooner  already  launched!  At  the  time  of  the  hauling,  Mrs.  Bailey 
cooked  the  dinner  for  all  who  participated  in  the  work,  a  crew  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  men. 

The  Vesta  was  at  first  used  in  the  cod-fishery,  but  later  she  went  into  the 
coasting  trade  and  ran  from  Bath  to  Boston.4 

In  the  Sheepscot  River,  before  the  mills  polluted  the  stream,  were  great 
schools  of  fish.  Salmon,  shad  and  alewives  were  at  the  falls  at  Head  Tide  3 
striped  bass  at  Sheepscot  Falls  3  large  oyster  beds  and  scallops  the  size  of  a 
silver  dollar  were  to  be  found  on  the  river  bank  between  Sheepscot  and 
Wiscasset;  while  in  the  harbor  were  porgies,  smelts,  flounders  and  other 
varieties  of  sea  food.  Smelts  were  so  abundant  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
rivers  that  they  were  used  for  fertilizer.  Scow  loads  of  fish  scrap  from  the 
canning  factories  were  spread  over  the  fields.  Menhaden  or  porgies  which 
had  been  caught  in  great  numbers  off  the  Maine  coast  disappeared  for  ten 
years,  1878-1888,  and  then  returned  for  three  years  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  again  disappeared.  Porgy  oil  was  used  in  paint.  During  the  season 
of  1874,  Boothbay  manufactured  174,000  barrels  of  porgy  oil,  or  about 
435,000  gallons,  amounting  to  $157,600.  These  fish  also  yielded  a  residuum 
of  5,800  tons  of  “chum”  valued  at  $63,000.  At  Bristol  in  1875  the  porgy 
catch  amounted  to  85,000  barrels.  Porgy  chum  was  shipped  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  it  was  combined  with  phosphate 
rock  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer. 

Schooners  came  from  Colby’s  Cove  and  McCarty’s  Cove  to  the  John¬ 
stons’  salt  store  to  get  salt  for  their  fish  before  starting  out  on  a  cruise.  In 
1871  Wiscasset  had  122  vessels  engaged  in  cod  and  mackerel  fishing. 

But  the  days  have  long  since  vanished  when  residents  along  the  river 
banks  were  forbidden  by  law  to  feed  their  employees  with  fish  dinners  more 
than  twice  a  week,  and  when  farmers  spread  their  cornfields  with  surplus 


4.  Statement  of  Sumner  Bailey. 
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shad  and  salmon  for  fertilizer.  The  pollution  of  the  streams  by  drainage, 
the  waste  from  mills,  and  the  dams  which  block  the  run  of  fish  in  the  rivers, 
together  with  the  seines  spread  at  their  entrance,  and  the  large  hauls  of 
beam  trawlers,  have  despoiled  the  rivers  of  their  former  sport.  Both  dories 
and  fishing  lines  are  fast  disappearing. 

Wiscasset’s  magnificent  adventure  in  the  whale-fishing  industry  was  un¬ 
dertaken  just  a  centur\r  ago,  and  a  description  of  it  is  given  under  the  section 
in  this  book,  Whaleship  Wiscasset. 


The  Fur  Industry 

The  fur-bearing  animals  of  Maine  are  the  bear,  beaver,  bobcat,  fisher, 
marten,  fox,  lynx,  muskrat,  mink,  otter,  rabbit,  raccoon,  skunk,  sable,  squir¬ 
rel,  weasel  (ermine),  and  woodchuck. 

The  trade  of  beaver  and  otter  skins  in  w'hich  the  natives  engaged  with 
fishermen  and  explorers  who  came  to  these  shores,  followed  the  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  coast,  and  developed  as  soon  as  the  vessels  began  to  penetrate 
the  rivers,  where  trading  posts  wrere  established  at  the  beginning  of  our 
history. 

That  the  fur  trade  played  a  part  of  paramount  importance  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  section  of  Maine  appears  to  have  gone  unstressed  by  the 
most  historians.  It  was  due  to  the  demand  in  Europe  for  peltries  of  beaver 
and  otter  that  trading  posts  were  established  at  Monhegan,  Cape  Newagen, 
and  Pemaquid,  supplemented  soon  afterward  by  truck  houses  up  the  rivers. 
When  the  natives  came  down  from  the  inland  lakes  in  the  spring  they  would 
bring  a  rich  harvest  of  skins— black  bear,  moose,  deer,  fox,  marten  and 
otter,  but  it  wras  the  skins  of  the  beaver  brought  from  Moosehead  Lake  and 
the  Canadian  wilds  that  paid  the  debt  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  London 
merchants  when  the  men  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  were  sore  perplexed  as  to 
the  means  of  defraying  their  obligation.  It  was  principally  due  to  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  Wawenock  fur  trade  with  the  French  that  caused  the  Tarratines, 
who  brooked  no  foe,  to  make  their  brutal  attack  on  our  local  tribe  of  In¬ 
dians,  killing  their  chief  and  forever  scattering  the  Wawenock  clan;  it  was 
the  theft  of  his  cargo  of  beaver  skins  which  turned  the  hitherto  peaceful 
merchant,  Dixie  Bull,  into  a  pirate.  It  was  the  fear  of  competition  in  their 
fur  trade  on  the  Kennebec  that  brought  about  the  death  of  Hoskins,  who 
had  come  from  Piscataqua  with  a  boatload  of  goods  which  he  intended  to 
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exchange  with  the  Indians  for  pelts,  for  whose  death  John  Alden  was 
apprehended. 

Currency  of  gold  and  silver  has  not  been  the  sole  medium  of  exchange  in 
this  world  of  changing  values,  nor  were  coins  prized  as  money  by  the  abo¬ 
rigines  when  the  explorers  first  came  hither ;  rather  did  the  Indians  set  store 
by  the  simple  goods  and  chattels  required  in  their  daily  lives— things  such 
as  weapons,  hatchets,  knives,  iron  kettles,  skins,  peas,  maize,  pumpkins, 
shells,  beads,  feathers  and  the  like.  Therefore,  prior  to  the  use  of  wampum, 
pelts  were  used  in  lieu  of  pelf.  Thus  for  fifty  skins  Samoset  sold  all  the 
lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Muscongus  to  John  Brown.  Nequasseag  was 
bought  by  the  first  white  settlers  from  the  sagamores  for  thirty  pumpkins 
and  a  hogshead  of  corn.  In  Moquine’s  deed  to  Bradford,  Baggadusset  quit¬ 
claimed  to  John  Winslow,  Sr.  (and  his  partners)  the  “woods,  meadows, 
rivers  with  all  their  privileges  and  appurtenances”  included  in  the  “land  on 
both  sides  of  the  Kennebec  from  the  lower  end  of  Cobesiconte  to  the  upper 
end  of  Weserunskick,  for  one  sleeve  coat  and  the  Worth  of  two  Skins  of 
Liquor,  the  Worth  of  one  Skin  of  Bread  to  Momkett’s  wife,  alias  Natchigo 

The  earliest  fur-trading  post  in  our  immediate  locality  was  a  station  on 
the  upper  end  of  Jeremy  Squam  Island,  directly  opposite  Wiscasset  Point, 
kept  at  first  by  Mr.  Walker  and  later  by  Mr.  Delano.  Indian  trails  on  the 
mainland  leading  north  and  south  ended  at  Birch  Point  from  which  place 
the  truck  house  was  approached  by  canoe. 

Another  of  the  early  fur  traders  named  Winter  imported  liquor  in  great 
quantities  from  the  West  Indies  which  he  exchanged  with  the  Indians  for 
furs.  Tradition  has  it  that  he  was  assisted  in  his  profitable  transactions  by  his 
daughter,  a  buxom  lass  who  wore  a  scarlet  petticoat  and  a  number  eight 
shoe.  His  vessels  bore  the  sacrosanct  names  of  Angel  Gabriel ,  White  Angel 
and  Holy  Ghost— appellations  which  he  may  have  thought  sufficiently  pious 
to  prove  a  talisman  to  ward  off  the  evil  eye  of  his  unholy  transactions. 


Lumbering 

The  principal  standing  timber  of  Maine  consists  of  spruce,  fir,  pine,  cedar, 
hemlock,  poplar,  white  and  yellow  birch,  maple  and  beech.  The  wood- 
wealth  of  Maine  is  still  listed  as  one  of  her  greatest  resources,  the  acreage 
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of  her  forest  district  being  9,500,000  acres  while  about  half  as  much  land 
lies  outside  of  it. 

Lumbering  from  the  earliest  days  has  ranked  among  her  foremost  indus¬ 
tries.  Even  in  the  remote  times  of  the  Northmen  the  prized  mausur  wood 
of  Vinland  was  one  of  the  objects  of  their  voyages. 

The  spruce  and  pine  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers,  the  Saco, 
the  Kennebec,  the  Androscoggin,  the  Penobscot  and  the  St.  Croix,  with  their 
many  tributaries,  were  easily  accessible.  The  logs  were  borne  by  the  falling 
tide  to  lumber  mills  situated  where  nature  had  provided  waterfalls  which 
furnished  mill  privileges.  The  settlers  used  the  force  of  the  flowing  tide  to 
turn  their  water-wheels  as  the  stream  coursed  outward  to  the  sea. 

Among  the  native  trees  the  white  pine  holds  a  place  of  prime  importance 
and  in  its  virgin  growth  was  seen  to  attain  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  height.  Not  infrequently  pines  are  still 
found  which  measure  four  feet  through.  In  recognition  of  its  importance  in 
the  development  of  this  district,  the  mast  pine  was  given  a  central  place  on 
the  seal  of  the  state  of  Maine  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Vaughan,  its  designer. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  halcyon  days  of  shipping,  each  of  the  seaports  of  New 
England  had  its  own  branch  of  foreign  trade,  but  their  commerce  was  not 
always  confined  to  one  line  of  business.  Wiscasset  had  her  timber  trade ; 
Portsmouth  and  Newburyport,  the  Martinique,  Guadeloupe  and  Porto  Rico 
trade  in  outward  cargoes  of  fish  and  homeward  cargoes  of  molasses  and 
sugar  j  Gloucester,  the  Surinam  and  West  Indian  trade  ;  Salem  and  Beverly, 
the  Sumatra,  Africa,  East  India,  Brazil  and  Cayenne  commerce ;  Marble¬ 
head,  the  Bilbao  business ;  Newport,  largely  the  trade  in  rum  and  negroes; 
and  Providence,  the  trade  in  spice  and  tea.  Each  of  these  old  ports  had  its 
monopoly  and  permitted  no  poachers. 

When  the  resettlement  had  taken  a  firm  foothold  here  at  the  Point,  lum¬ 
bering  was  its  first  activity,  for  houses,  both  dwelling  and  defensible,  had  to 
be  constructed  and  vessels  built,  all  of  which  made  the  demand  for  lumber 
of  great  importance.  As  early  as  1675,  Clarke  and  Lake  were  building  ves¬ 
sels  at  Arrowsic  and  the  timber  of  this  region  has  ever  been  in  demand  for 
shipbuilding.  Frames  were  made  of  the  white  oak  from  Woolwich,  rein¬ 
forced  by  hackmatack  knees  grubbed  out  of  the  ground  in  order  to  get  the 
natural  L-shaped  bend  of  their  roots— the  knees  so  procured  being  rated  far 
superior  to  the  sawed  out  knees  of  later  days.  Mast  pine  came  from  the 
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upper  reaches  of  the  Sheepscot  River,  and  masts  were  exported  directly  to 
Europe  in  Wiscasset  vessels.  These  ships  brought  a  return  cargo  of  salt, 
thereby  establishing  the  salt  and  spar  trade  so  often  mentioned  in  the  early 
maritime  history  of  this  town.  Vessels  were  put  together  with  treenails5  made 
of  larch 5  jolly-boats  were  made  of  the  cedar  of  Edgecomb;  oars  and  blocks 
were  made  of  ash,  always  plentiful  in  this  vicinity,  though  the  sheaves  were 
constructed  of  lignum  vitse  which  was  imported  from  the  West  Indies; 
white  pine  was  used  to  finish  the  decks;  and  native  birch  and  maple,  with 
walnut  brought  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  required  to  finish  the 
cabins.  Bowsprits  were  made  of  chestnut  and  also  of  pine. 

Lumber  manufactured  for  export  here  at  Wiscasset  was  made  into  deals, 
planks,  barrel  staves,  box  shooks,  barrel  heads  and  shingles,6  which  were 
shipped  directly  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Liverpool,  England.  Timber, 
masts  and  spars,  with  fuel  for  the  coast  towns  of  Massachusetts,  were  shipped 
in  large  quantities  from  Maine.  The  earliest  demand  was  for  oak  and  pine. 
Spruce  was  not  used  in  any  considerable  quantity  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and,  excepting  for  its  bark,  there  was  but  scant  market 
for  hemlock  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

Timber  from  the  valley  of  the  Sheepscot  was  put  to  various  uses  in  Euro¬ 
pean  ports.  Messrs.  Cox  and  Thompson  returned  from  Londonderry,  Ire¬ 
land,  whither  they  had  gone  in  the  spring  of  1789  to  inspect  the  river  Foyle 
and  having  informed  the  authorities  of  that  place  that  a  wooden  bridge 
could  span  the  river  there,  they  purchased  the  ship  which  brought  them  over 
and  loading  her  with  timber  in  the  Sheepscot  River,  proceeded  to  carry  their 
plan  into  execution. 7 

During  the  years  1820  and  1821,  Wiscasset  shipped  to  the  West  Indies 
long  lumber,  headings,  hoop  poles  for  cooperage,  and  also  dried  fish,  pork 
and  beef.  Among  the  return  cargoes  were  raisins,  oranges,  lemons  and  other 
fruits  which  grew  in  the  West  Indies,  rum,  molasses,  sugar  and  salt. 

5.  Iron  rods  for  forging  were  made  in  1716.  Cut  nails  date  from  1786.  Slitting  mills  were  un¬ 
known  in  these  parts  and  the  nails  had  to  be  imported,  for  the  nail-makers  of  the  mother  country 
were  unwilling  to  allow  the  colonies  the  privilege  of  making  their  own  nails,  so  that  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  an  article  of  import  until  the  political  separation.  Connecticut  first  proposed  to  establish 
a  slitting  mill  to  draw  iron  into  rods  for  nails,  and  in  1716  an  exclusive  right  was  granted  to 
Ebenezer  Fitch  to  build  a  mill  at  Stony  Brook.  The  first  slitting  mill  in  the  Bay  Colony  was  at 
Milton.  Farmers  made  nails  at  the  kitchen  fire  from  rods,  and  early  blacksmiths  furnished  them  in 
small  quantities. 

6.  The  value  of  lumber  here  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  at  the  mills  was:  boards,  $6  per  M; 
planks,  $12;  and  shingles,  18x4  inches,  $1.50  per  M. 

7.  Boston  Gazette ,  June  29,  1789. 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  lumbering  is  still  one  of  Maine’s  leading 
industries,  so  devastating  has  been  the  work  of  the  portable  mill  in  reducing 
the  magnificent  forests  to  a  saw-dust  trail  that  local  mills  have  vanished  and 
the  timber  now  cut  here  is  only  enough  to  supply  fuel  to  the  limited  market 
of  this  township. 


Sheep  Raising 

Flocks  and  herds  were  brought  to  the  frontier  villages  at  the  beginning 
of  their  settlement,  not  so  much  for  their  hides,  wool  and  flesh,  necessary 
as  these  products  were  in  themselves,  as  for  the  tallow  from  the  sheep,  of 
which  each  housewife  made  candles  to  light  her  household  through  the  dark 
nights  of  winter,  when  a  pitch  pine  knot  or  a  rushlight  was  the  only  illumi¬ 
nation8. 

There  were  few  felmongers  in  those  days,  as  each  settler  had  his  own 
small  flock  of  sheep,  and  knew  the  difference  between  a  shorling  and  a 
morling. 

The  first  mention  we  have  of  sheep  raising  near  Wiscasset  was  that  of 
William  Phips  tending  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  at  Phip’s  Point. 

During  the  Indian  Wars,  all  of  the  flocks  and  herds  were  slaughtered  by 
the  savages  and  later  colonists  were  obliged  to  bring  with  them  a  new  stock. 

There  is  still  some  sheep  raising  carried  on  in  this  county,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  an  important  industry  of  Wiscasset. 


Agriculture 

In  the  early  days  when  the  settlers  were  entirely  occupied  with  clearing 
the  land,  hewing  their  timber,  grinding  their  corn,  and  preparing  their  wool 
and  flax  for  clothing,  there  was  little  time  for  the  march  of  intellect,  so  it 
has  been  said,  and  no  doubt  justly,  that  where  there  is  agriculture  there  is 
no  room  for  culture. 

The  soil  was  sterile  and  rocky  in  this  region,  which  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  youth  of  Maine  took  to  the  sea  for  a  livelihood.  Short  seasons  gave 
scant  crops,  which  consisted  mostly  of  fodder  corn,  spring  wheat,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay— both  tame  and  wild— apples,  pears,  sweet 

8.  Mrs.  Sumner  Bailey  (Sis  McKenney)  remembers  being  admonished  by  her  father  for  light¬ 
ing  two  candles  in  order  to  read  a  book  of  very  fine  print.  Coming  unexpectedly  upon  the  scene 
of  such  extravagance,  he  said:  “What,  Sis,  two  candles  burning  and  no  ship  at  sea!” 
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corn  and  beans.  Corn  was  planted  soon  after  fast  day— five  golden  grains  to 


each  hill: 


One  for  the  cut-worm, 
One  for  the  crow, 
One  to  rot, 

And  two  to  grow. 


Cut-worms  were  not  the  only  marauders,  for  large  bears  were  frequently 
caught  in  the  corn  patch.  In  the  year  1758  upwards  of  fifty  bears  were 
killed  in  Pownalborough  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  a  man  heard  rus¬ 
tling  among  the  corn  stalks,  being  mistaken  for  a  bear,  was  shot  and  killed. 

The  hay  crop  found  a  ready  market  in  the  southern  seaports  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans,  whither  our  ships  carried  such  cargoes, 
and  in  places  where  pasture  lands  were  unproductive  and  cattle  underfed. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  illicit  whiskey  was  made  of  potatoes  in  Wiscas- 
set,  which  in  quality  was  said  to  be  inferior  even  to  the  home  brew  of  a  sub¬ 
sequent  era. 


Early  Mills 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  there  stood  at  the  southern  end  of  High 
Street  a  windmill,  about  in  the  center  of  what  was  called  in  an  early  deed 
the  “Calf  Pasture.”  The  hill  has  been  known  successively  as  Windmill  Hill, 
Lee’s,  Shaw’s,  and  Tucker’s  Hill  5  and  High  Street  was  known  in  early  times 
as  the  ridge. 

The  windmill  was  situated  about  half-way  between  the  present  Tucker 
mansion  and  the  foundry.  A  bridle  path  led  by  the  mill  toward  the  south 
and  across  the  flats  where  the  line  of  rocks,  covered  with  seaweed,  formerly 
discernible,  but  now  difficult  to  trace,  formed  one  of  the  approaches.  The 
other  was  a  cart  path  from  Flagg’s  Corner  to  the  mill  over  which  the  corn- 
wains  rattled  across  the  stepping  stones  with  their  loads  of  corn  to  be 
ground.  Sometime  before  the  Lee  mansion  was  built,  there  were  a  number 
of  small  houses,  called  hovels,  strung  over  this  hill.  Later  they  were  hauled 
away  to  other  locations. 

Some  of  the  older  mills  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  were  on  Mill 
Creek  or  Polly  Clark  Brook,  which  forms  a  boundary  to  the  extensive  hold¬ 
ings  of  Jesse  White.0  The  first  one  of  which  we  have  a  record  was  owned 

9.  From  his  land  which  extends  to  the  Gardiner  road  James  White,  the  father  of  Jesse,  gave 
the  lot  on  which  was  built  the  grange  at  Huntoon  Hill. 
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by  China  Smith,  and  later  by  Reuben  Kincaide  and  Ebenezer  Whittier.  Far¬ 
ther  down  the  creek  at  the  mouth  of  Polly  Clark  Brook,  where  until  recent 
years  its  picturesque  ruins  could  still  be  seen,  was  a  tide-mill,  called  the 
“plaster  mill,”  not  because  Sullivan  Wright,  who  owned  and  operated  it, 
manufactured  plaster,  but  because  plaster  was  ground  in  it  for  lime  for  the 
fields.  This  mill  was  also  a  grist-mill  and  was  first  owned  by  Mr.  Nute. 
John  Harris,  in  1832,  moved  a  barn,  a  saw-mill  and  a  shingle  machine,  but 
the  location  of  this  set  of  buildings  was  not  mentioned. 

The  mills  above  Wiscasset  on  the  Sheepscot  River  are  elsewhere  described. 

In  17 66  Sherebiah  Lambert  sold  to  John  Groves  “one  quarter  Part  of  a 
Saw  Mill  now  standing  on  Ward’s  Brook”  belonging  to  his  father  in  Pow¬ 
nalborough.10 

It  is  said  that  many  of  the  early  mill  sites  found  on  lesser  branches  of  the 
Sheepscot  River  were  located  on  former  beaver  dams  along  the  watercourse, 
for  these  industrious  little  rodents,  who  were  master  builders  of  watertight 
walls,  chose  to  construct  their  dams  across  streams  bordered  by  thickly  wood¬ 
ed  banks  and  the  water-power  from  cascades  thus  formed  was  appropriated 
and  utilized  by  millwrights  for  mill  privileges  when  their  first  builders  fled 
before  the  march  of  man. 


The  Seven  Mills  of  Montsweag  Stream 

These  seven  mills,  all  of  which  were  operated  by  water-powers  along 
Montsweag  Brook,  were  owned  and  run  by  the  following  men: 

Col.  Joshua  Baker  had  a  shingle-mill  located  on  this  brook  north  of  An¬ 
thony  Nason’s  and  near  to  Lowelltown. 

Alexander  McKenney,  on  the  old  stage  road  to  Day’s  Ferry,  had  a  saw- 
and  grist-mill. 

Anthony  Nason  had  a  saw-  and  grist-mill  on  the  old  stage  road  to  Bath. 

Moses  Hilton  had  a  saw-  and  grist-mill,  a  shingle  machine,  and  a  so- 
called  up-and-down  saw.  This  mill  was,  at  a  later  date,  run  by  Mr.  Hedge, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  Blagdon.  All  that  now  remains  of  it  is  the 
beautiful  cascade  which  makes  a  hairpin  curve  at  the  site  of  the  old  mill 
dam. 

Ezekiel  Walker,  son  of  Ezekiel  Walker,  had  a  mill  half  a  mile  below 
the  Hilton  mill.  This,  also,  was  a  saw-  and  grist-mill  and  it  was  located 

10.  Lincoln  County  Registry  of  Deeds,  Book  5,  p.  57. 
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opposite  the  John  Young  house,  which  is  on  the  present  state  road,  near  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Jeremy  Squam  road. 

Nathaniel  Gould,  in  1832  had  a  fulling  mill  on  Montsweag  Stream  at 
the  falls,  just  east  of  the  bridge  where  the  present  state  road  crosses  the 
brook.  The  first  mill  ever  built  at  Montsweag  falls  was  a  double  saw-mill 
erected  there  in  1734-1735. 11  The  lodgings  belonging  to  the  men  at  that 
time,  were  on  the  east  bank  or  Wiscasset  side  of  the  stream,  and  the  mill  was 
operated  in  the  interest  of  those  holding  under  an  old  Indian  grant.  This 
mill  privilege  was  the  same  that  was  used  by  Rev.  Christopher  Toppan  of 
Newbury  and  later  by  Ebenezer  Hilton  from  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  and 
afterwards  by  Col.  Jotham  S.  Chase  when  he  settled  on  the  Wiscasset  side 
of  Montsweag  Stream  in  1816.  Colonel  Chase  built  and  operated  a  fulling 
mill  at  the  falls  and  in  1825  built  the  house  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Hon.  Charles  Henry  Butler  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Gould  mill  was  probably  the  largest  of  them  all  and  the  fall  of  water 
there  is  certainly  of  greater  volume  than  that  of  any  cascade  on  Montsweag 
Stream.  There  Gould  wove  cloth,  pounded  it  in  the  fulling  stocks  and  tea- 
zelled  it  with  thistles,  after  which  the  fabric  was  dyed  and  then  spread  out 
on  a  sward  called  a  tenter-field  to  dry.  The  tenter-bars  used  for  drying  the 
cloth  after  the  dyeing  process  was  completed  were  placed  on  the  identical 
foundation  of  the  ancient  Hilton  garrison  at  Montsweag.12 

Woolen  stuffs  in  those  days  were  not  always  fulled;  instead  they  were 
often  woven  of  hand-combed  wool. 

The  mill  of  Nathaniel  Gould  was  totally  consumed  by  fire  in  May,  1874. 
Mr.  Gould  was  in  a  field  not  far  away  when  he  saw  the  flames  bursting  from 
the  building,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  his  mill  lay  in  ashes.  The  fire  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  from  a  spark  thrown  from  the  wood  under  the 
kettle  of  the  dye  stuff,  which,  igniting  the  loose  nap,  spread  with  great 
rapidity. 

Levi  Shattuck  had  a  saw-  and  grist-mill  on  Montsweag  Stream,  which  was 
afterward  run  by  Charles  Hunnewell.  It  was  a  tide-mill.  Fishing  schooners 
were  built  there,  the  last  of  which  was  the  Forest  Oak.  Shattuck  removed  to 
Newcastle,  where  his  son  Wilmot  G.  Shattuck  made  bricks. 

Other  mills  in  this  vicinity  were  those  of  the  Baileys.  James  Bailey  had  a 

11.  Thaddeus  Trafton  stated  in  a  deposition  made  in  May,  1790,  that  fifty-four  years  ago  (i.e. 
1 7 3 5 )  he  went  east  (from  Boston  or  vicinity)  to  Pownalborough  and  lumbered  on  Great  Mont¬ 
sweag  Stream.  This  was  probably  in  connection  with  the  Toppan  affair? 

12.  Statement  of  Bert  Gould,  son  of  Nathaniel  Gould. 
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shingle-mill  on  a  stream  which  ran  from  Wolf  Pond  into  Montsweag 
Stream.  He  was  succeeded  by  David  Bailey. 

But  the  seven  mills  have  vanished  and  only  the  butts  and  brows  show  the 
marks  of  devastation  wrought  by  anchor  ice  and  time,  and,  at  a  not  distant 
day,  the  ever  advancing  forest  will  veil  even  their  sites  in  obscurity. 

The  Mill  on  Holbrook’s  Island 

This  island  long  bore  the  name  of  its  original  owner,  Richard  Holbrook, 
whose  land  extended  from  the  shore,  including  this  island,  to  Montsweag 
Brook.  In  the  summer  of  1834,  mills  were  built  there,  running  two  saws 
with  box  and  shingle  machines.  Laths  were  made  and  grist  was  ground.  The 
mills  were  then  owned  by  James  Stinson  of  Birch  Point  and  their  trade  was 
direct  with  Cuba.  These  mills  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  December  28,  1843,  but  were  rebuilt  in  ninety  days. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  partnership  including  Henry  Clark,  Frank¬ 
lin  Clark  and  James  Stinson,  as  the  firm  was  known  as  Clark  &  Co.’s  Steam 
Mills  until  1847.  The  Mariners’  Bank  sold  to  Henry  Clark  and  Franklin 
Clark  a  certain  island  situated  near  Wiscasset,  called  Holbrook’s  island,  with 
booms,  boom  ground,  bridge  and  water-power,  purchased  of  Warren  Rice 
and  other  privileges  appertaining  thereto  in  1841. 

James  Stinson  and  his  wife,  Julia,  sold  their  interest  in  the  mill  and  the 
island  to  Henry  Clark  and  Franklin  Clark.  When,  in  1856,  the  latter  re¬ 
moved  to  Brooklyn,  New  York,  he  sold  his  holdings  in  this  property  to 
John  C.  Harriman,  who  lived  in  the  old  Langdon  house  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Main  and  Fort  Hill  Streets.  For  the  next  decade  the  firm  was 
known  as  Harriman  &  Clark. 

Isaac  Townsend  Hobson  came  from  Moderation  Village  to  Wiscasset  in 
1857  and  purchased  the  steam  saw-mill  on  the  island  owned  by  John  C. 
Harriman  and  Henry  Clark,  and  there  for  the  next  twenty  years  he  carried 
on  a  thriving  business.  Some  of  the  time  the  mills  ran  day  and  night,  and 
lumber  was  shipped  on  sailing  vessels  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Here  he 
manufactured  long  lumber,  box  shooks  and  heads,  shingles,  laths,  staves 
and  broom  handles.  Most  of  the  headings  for  molasses  barrels  were  shipped 
to  Portland  where  they  were  put  with  staves  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  greater  part  of  the  box  shooks  were  shipped  to  Gloucester,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Sugar  and  fish  boxes  were  made  in  smaller  numbers.  Eventually, 
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when  the  shipment  of  sugar  was  changed  from  barrels  and  boxes  to  bags, 
this  branch  of  the  industry  perished 

During  its  prosperous  years,  about  eighty-five  men  were  employed  in 
Hobson’s  Mill,  but  when  man  pushed  back  the  wilderness  and  the  woods 
were  cut  down  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  rivers,  this  coast  indus¬ 
try  of  Maine  was  slowly  but  surely  undermined,  and  portable  mills  sup¬ 
planted  the  coast  mills  as  they  moved  nearer  and  nearer  the  base  of  supply. 

Work  here  was  abandoned  and  the  mills  fell  into  disuse.  .Little  by  little 
the  buildings  fell  to  ruin  until  only  the  chimney  remained,  a  monument  to  a 
departed  industry.  The  chimney  was  7 5  feet  high,  10  feet  square  and  con¬ 
tained  60,000  bricks.  It  was  an  exceptional  piece  of  masonry  and  was  built 
by  George  F.  Reed  and  S.  H.  Rogers,  both  Bath  men.  When  it  was  nearly 
finished,  John  Nute  burned  some  of  the  bricks  black  and  several  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  gave  their  noon  hour  to  make  a  letter  “H”  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
stack  in  order  to  surprise  Mr.  Hobson. 

The  bridge  connecting  the  island  with  the  mainland  was  built  at  the  time 
the  first  mill  was  erected. 

Three  steamers  were  built  by  Isaac  T.  Hobson  on  this  island.  They  were 
the  Henry  D.  Hobson  and  the  George  F.  P.  Hobson— so  named  for  his  two  sons 
—  and  the  Lincoln.  This  last  one  was  an  original  vessel  built  with  a  gristmill 
aboard,  and  she  was  shipped  down  east  wherever  any  corn  was  to  be  found. 

Hobson’s  Mill  shut  down  in  1887. 

Erastus  Foote,  Esq.,  in  1910,  bought  the  island,  renting  a  part  of  it  to 
Fred  F.  Pendleton  for  a  boat-house,  and  in  this  boat  shop  were  built  every 
year  some  of  the  finest  yachts  in  the  state  of  Maine. 

Trees  have  been  planted  and  much  has  been  done  to  beautify  this  little 
islet.  There  is  here  a  private  landing  for  boats  and  the  Wiscasset  Swimming 
Club  has  erected  bath-houses  on  its  eastern  shore. 


The  Sturgis  Mill 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1872,  Ira  D.  Sturgis,  of  Augusta,  Maine, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  lumber  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  this  state, 
came  here  as  an  agent  of  the  Spragues  of  Rhode  Island,  woolen  manufac¬ 
turers,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  a  steam  saw-mill  at 
Birch  Point,  in  this  township,  for  the  production  of  long  and  short  lumber. 

The  property  thus  conveyed  for  the  use  of  the  mill  was  the  Birch  Point 
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Mill  and  farm  of  about  120  acres  of  upland,  the  Hilton  Mill,  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  water  and  flats.  It  was  found  that  at  a  very  slight  expense  a  boom 
could  be  made  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  20,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  also 
there  would  be  ample  room  for  wharfage  for  deep  draught  vessels  in  water 
always  free  from  ice.  Transportation  facilities  by  railroad  were  likewise 
available. 

The  location  was  also  adapted  to  shipbuilding  and  the  manufacture  of 
bricks.  Near  the  mill  was  later  located  a  steam  brick  machine  capable  of 
making  40,000  bricks  a  day.  The  wood  of  the  mill  was  used  in  burning 
them.  Ice  houses  were  built  on  a  fresh  water  pond  near  by,  and  ice  was 
shipped  to  southern  ports. 

The  town  built  the  Birch  Point  bridge  in  1873  so  as  to  connect  this  in¬ 
dustrial  plant  directly  with  the  village,  and  the  town  abated  the  taxes  on  the 
Sturgis  property.  This  was  by  no  means  the  first  instance  of  manufacturers 
being  induced  by  grants  of  land  to  settle  within  the  limits  of  our  town13  for 
we  find  that  in  April,  1760,  the  Plymouth  Company  made  thirty-two  grants 
of  land  to  settlers  in  Pownalborough  and  vicinity,  one  of  which  was  100 
acres  to  Elijah  Phipps,  on  the  sole  condition  that  “He  work  at  his  trade  of  a 
Potter  for  three  years.” 

Some  years  later  these  mills  were  taken  over  by  Josiah  Manchester 
Haynes,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Sturgis,  who  purchased  them  for  the  Ken¬ 
nebec  Land  and  Lumber  Company  and  who  wrote  of  them  as  follows: 

Our  Wiscasset  mill  was  built  in  1873  and  first  started  in  April,  1874.  Its  machinery 
for  sawing  logs  consists  of  one  double  iron  sweep  gang  and  one  circular  saw  mill  driven 
by  a  Corliss  horizontal  engine  of  twenty-six  inches  diameter  of  cylinder  and  four  foot 
stroke.  There  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  rivalry  between  the  gang  and  rotary  men  as  to 
which  machine  could  saw  the  most,  and  on  June  29th,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  trial  of 
their  respective  abilities.  I  placed  my  bookkeeper  and  a  competent  surveyor  in  the  mill 
(one  on  each  side)  to  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  long  lumber  sawed,  and  at  the 
usual  time  the  work  commenced.  The  engine  ran  1134  hours  as  usual.  The  gang  was 
shut  off  forty  minutes  for  oiling,  etc.,  and  the  rotary  fifty  minutes  to  lace  a  feed  belt, 
making  the  actual  running  time  of  both  the  saws  10)4  hours.  We  had  no  men  in  the 
mill  beside  our  usual  crew,  which  includes  eighteen  men  and  two  boys  beside  the  slab 
and  edging  cutters.  We  hauled  into  the  mill  460  spruce  logs  from  10  to  45  feet  long, 
over  two  thirds  of  which  were  cut  in  two  by  the  drag  saw  before  they  went  to  either 
gang  or  circular.  The  lumber  was  well  sawed,  edged,  trimmed  and  marked  and  our 
foreman  says  that  with  a  new  set  of  gang  saws,  ten  inches  wide,  ours  are  now  worn 
down  to  five,  the  gang  could  easily  saw  10,000  feet  more  in  the  same  time. 

13.  See  North’s  History  of  Augusta. 
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The  Kennebec  Land  &  Lumber  Company’s  mill  at  Wiscasset  sawed  in  ten 
and  one-half  hours,  with  the  regular  crew  of  men,  122,477  feet  °f  spruce 
boards  and  plank. 

When  the  demand  for  barrel  staves  and  heads  lessened  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  timber  increased,  and  the  advent  of  portable  mills  rendered 
these  mills  profitless,  they  were  shut  down.  In  1913,  the  Birch  Point  prop¬ 
erty  was  sold  to  Hon.  Charles  Henry  Butler  of  Washington,  D.  C.  There 
is  now  no  mill  operating  at  Birch  Point. 


The  Ropewalk 

There  were  but  few  houses  on  Federal  Street  south  of  Tan-Yard  Brook 
in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  while  beyond  it  lay  one  dwell¬ 
ing-house,  the  ropewalk  of  Robert  Elwell  and  possibly  Silvester’s  old  brew 
house. 

There  were  in  all,  three  ropewalks  in  town.  That  of  Elwell  already  men¬ 
tioned  was  on  Federal  Street  near  the  Tucker  brick  yard  of  later  date,  or 
about  the  location  of  the  present  public  school  buildings.  Of  this  ropewalk 
“Thomas  Trundy,  tything-man”  was  foreman  and  he  lived  in  the  Joshua 
Damon  house  which  had  originally  belonged  to  Elwell.  It  is  now  owned  by 
the  heirs  of  Isaac  B.  Dickinson. 

A  second  ropewalk,  owned  at  first  by  Abiel  Wood  and  afterward  run  by 
John  Baker  Mange,  was  at  the  Point.  Two  of  Jerry  Dalton’s  sons,  Jerry, 
Jr.,  and  George  Dalton,  were  employed  there.  This  building  lay  directly 
north  of  the  old  wooden  custom  house,  and  was  among  those  burned  in  the 
fire  of  1866.  It  ran  east  and  west  along  the  shore  of  Bradbury’s  Cove, 
where  is  now  the  house  of  Mr.  Norris  Miller.  The  upper  story  was  used  by 
Taggart  &  Topham  for  a  sail  loft,  and  a  bowling  alley  supplanted  the  rope¬ 
walk  on  the  ground  floor.  Below  in  the  basement,  corn  was  stored  for  the 
stage-coach  horses. 

The  third  ropewalk  was  that  of  the  Wigglesworths.  David  Silvester,  on 
August  1,  1797,  leased  two  acres  of  land  for  ten  years  to  Edward  and  Mi¬ 
chael  Wigglesworth  of  Newburyport,  rope-makers,  for  the  erection  of  a 
ropewalk.  The  price  agreed  upon  for  the  first  year  was  “one  pepper-corn”; 
for  the  next  four  years,  $20;  and  for  the  remaining  five  years,  a  sum  to  be 
agreed  upon. 

Edward  and  Michael  Wigglesworth  were  the  sons  of  Col.  Edward  and 
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Bridget  (Cogswell)  Wigglesworth  of  Newbury.  Colonel  Wigglesworth  was 
at  first,  master  of  vessels  for  the  Tracys  and  Jacksons.  He  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  through  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  a  colleague  of  David  Silvester 
in  the  legislature  of  1785  and  was  collector  of  customs  at  Newburyport. 

These  ropewalks  were  long  rectangular  wooden  buildings  where  ropes 
and  hawsers  for  the  vessels  were  manufactured  from  hemp  and  plantain 
fibre.  Ropes  consist  of  many  thicknesses  of  yarn  which  is  spun  by  hand.  The 
spinner  has  a  large  bundle  of  fibres  and  attaches  them  to  a  hook  in  the  turn¬ 
ing  wheel  or  whirl,  which  is  stationary  and  worked  by  an  assistant.  Experi¬ 
ence  teaches  him  what  number  of  fibres  to  draw  out  and  how  to  twist  them 
so  as  to  hold  firmly  on  to  the  hook.  He  then  walks  slowly  backward  down 
the  rope-ground,  gradually  drawing  out  or  regulating  the  pulling  out  of  the 
fibres  so  as  to  make  an  equal  yarn,  which  receives  the  necessary  twist  from 
the  whirl.  When  he  has  reached  the  end  of  the  walk,  another  spinner  takes 
the  yarn  from  the  hook  of  the  whirl,  and  fixes  it  to  a  reel,  which  is  then  set 
in  motion  ;  and  he  attaches  a  second  portion  of  hemp  from  his  own  supply 
to  the  hook,  and  proceeds  down  the  walk,  just  as  the  first  man  had  done. 
Then  the  first  spinner  gradually  walks  up  the  ground,  carefully  guiding  his 
length  of  yarn  as  it  is  wound  on  the  reel.  When  he  reaches  the  reel  it  stops, 
and  he  waits  until  the  second  spinner’s  length  is  completed.  He  then  in  his 
turn  takes  it  off  the  hook,  and  twists  it  on  to  his  own;  and  the  reel  being 
again  started,  receives  the  additional  length  from  the  second  man,  and  so 
on,  until  the  full  length  required  is  made  up. 

Then  comes  the  warping,  which  consists  in  stretching  out  the  number  of 
yarns  required  for  a  rope.  These  are  all  slightly  twisted  again  separately 
and  stretched  to  equal  length.  Then  these  ropes  being  intended  for  the  rig¬ 
ging  of  the  vessels  were  tarred,  the  yarn  being  drawn  separately  or  else  in  a 
hank,  through  a  kettle  of  hot  tar,  after  which  it  was  drawn  through  oakum 
to  remove  the  extra  tar.  Next  came  the  laying  when  two  or  more  strands 
were  attached  to  the  whirl  and  twisted  in  the  opposite  way  from  the  first 
spinning.  When  this  is  done  it  is  called  a  strand.  As  many  of  these  strands 
as  are  needed  for  the  rope  are  stretched  at  full  length  and  attached  at  each 
end  to  whirls.  One  of  these  whirls  has  just  one  hook,  while  that  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  the  ropewalk  has  as  many  hooks  as  there  are  strands,  one  always 
being  central,  with  a  strand  attached  to  each.  The  whirls  are  then  set  in 
motion,  moving  in  opposite  directions.  This  process  causes  the  outer  strands 
to  be  laid  smoothly  and  strongly  around  the  central  one. 
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Large  ropes  are  either  cable-laid  or  hawser-laid.  The  former  consist  of 
three  large  strands,  each  of  which  is  made  up  of  three  smaller  strands.  A 
cable-laid  rope  of  eight  inches  circumference  is  made  up  of  nine  strands, 
each  containing  thirty-seven  original  yarns,  or  333  yarns.  A  hawser-laid  rope 
consists  of  only  three  strands,  each  containing  a  sufficient  number  of  yarns  to 
make  it  the  required  thickness. 

The  ship-owners,  knowing  the  importance  of  staunch  ropes  and  how  lives 
and  property  depended  upon  them,  were  always  careful  and  exacting  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  quality. 

Brick  Yards 

The  soil  in  this  vicinity  being  composed  of  abundant  quantities  of  argilla¬ 
ceous  earth,  or  clay,  is  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  bricks.  Many 
persons,  from  time  to  time,  have  pursued  the  industry  of  brick  making,  and 
brick-kilns  have  flourished  along  the  river  banks  and  creeks  in  various  parts 
of  the  township. 

Birch  Point  took  the  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks.  At  one  time  in  the 
“sixties,”  there  were,  on  Brick  Yard  Brook,  no  less  than  seven  yards  all  in 
operation.  The  men  who  ran  them  were  James  Grover,  Benjamin  Dickin¬ 
son,  Abijah  Dickinson,  James  Dickinson,  Bartlett  White,  Peter  Fredson  and 
George  Hilton.  Ed  Gould  had  one  a  little  farther  south  in  the  Jewankee 
district,  on  land  owned  by  his  father,  Tilden  Gould. 

When  the  Lincoln  County  court  house  was  built  in  1824,  John  Porter, 
whose  brick  yard  was  near  Birch  Point,  furnished  one-third  of  the  bricks 
used  in  its  construction.  E.  Lowe,  also  made  bricks  and  furnished  the  great¬ 
est  number  from  his  yard. 

The  Dickinson  family  had  many  of  its  sons  engaged  in  this  business.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Dickinson  had  a  yard  located  between  the  present  state  road  and  the 
railroad  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  L.  Frank  Metcalf.  Bricks  were  made 
on  the  Oliver  Dickinson  farm  at  Birch  Point  which  is  the  present  home  of 
Alex  Grover.  Bradford  Dickinson,  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  had  a 
yard  along  the  shore  just  north  of  Pottle’s  Cove,  on  land  then  owned  by 
R.  K.  Sewall,  Esq.  The  yard  of  Isaac  Dickinson  was  near  Ward’s  Brook  on 
the  way  to  the  old  stone  farm  of  Abijah  Dickinson. 

James  L.  White  had  a  brick  yard  on  land  inherited  from  his  father,  Jesse 
White,  which  was  south  of  Cushman  hill,  and  vessels  in  1864  used  to  load 
bricks  at  his  place.  This  land  was  later  sold  to  Tilden  Gould,  who  at  that 
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time  was  living  in  the  house  on  the  old  Williamson  place  (now  the  property 
of  Walter  Leavitt).  John  Robinson  succeeded  Gould  as  the  owner  of  his 
farm. 

Another  yard  which  furnished  material  for  substantial  buildings  in  this 
village  was  that  run  by  Silas  Porter  in  connection  with  his  pottery  at  Birch 
Point. 

In  1870  there  was  one  belonging  to  Tucker  &  Savage.  In  1871,  Alpheus 
Dodge  had  a  yard  on  the  edge  of  Cod  Cove  on  the  Edgecomb  shore.  Wil- 
mot  G.  Shattuck  had  one  on  Marsh  River.  Richard  H.  T.  Taylor  once  had 
a  brick  yard  in  the  hollow  just  back  of  the  Richard  H.  Tucker  house,  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  wooden  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Tempe  Lee  after  the  death 
of  Judge  Lee.  Another  brick  yard  was  operated  by  Daniel  Rines  in  the  field 
west  of  Hodge  Street,  on  land  now  owned  by  the  Beans. 

The  most  productive  of  all  was  located  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  are 
now  the  public  schools  and  near  the  tracks  of  the  narrow  gauge  railroad. 
This  was  owned  and  operated  in  1875  by  Capt.  Richard  Holbrook  Tucker, 
and  was  the  largest  brick  yard  in  the  county.  The  kiln  house  was  capacious 
enough  to  hold  a  million  bricks  and  the  wood  to  complete  the  burning. 

In  1883,  one  Lufkin  from  Boston  operated  the  Wiscasset  Brick  &  Pottery 
Company  Works  at  Birch  Point,  which  was  the  former  brick  yard  of  the 
Porters.  He  employed  twenty-two  men  and  had  four  brick  machines  run  by 
steam  with  a  daily  output  of  22,000  bricks.  Like  many  another  industry  for¬ 
merly  existing  in  Wiscasset  these  yards  have  all  passed  away  and  there  is 
now  no  brick  yard  operating  within  the  limits  of  this  township. 


Porter’s  Pottery 

Ezra  Porter,  the  first  of  the  family  in  this  town,  came  here  when  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  from  Salem  Village,  since  called  Danvers,  and  his 
statement  published  in  the  Lincoln  Intelligencer  of  August,  1826,  runs  thus: 

I,  Ezra  Porter,  potter  by  trade,  have  worked  at  the  potters’  business  for  about  forty 
years,  in  Danvers  and  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  Newcastle  and  Wiscasset,  in  the  County 
of  Lincoln,  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

So  far,  however,  his  pottery14  in  Wiscasset,  if  he  had  one,  has  not  been  lo¬ 
cated.  Silas,  the  son  of  Ezra  by  his  first  marriage,  and  the  father  of  George 

14.  The  word  “pottery,”  supposed  to  be  derived  from  “Poterion,”  the  drinking  cup  of  the 
Greeks  and  transmitted  by  the  French  word,  “poterie,”  is  applied  to  all  objects  of  baked  clay. 
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and  Luther  Porter,  built  the  pottery  which  was  located  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town,  near  Hilton’s  Cove  at  Birch  Point,  on  the  cross  road  which  con¬ 
nects  the  State  Road  with  the  old  road  leading  to  Jewankee,  the  identical  lot 
where  the  county  poor  house  stood. 

The  way  it  happened  was  this:  Boothbay  considered  Wiscasset  unduly 
favored  by  having  within  its  confines  most  of  the  county  offices  and  institu¬ 
tions  such  as  the  courts,  the  county  jail,  the  custom  house  and  the  county 
house,  so  Wiscasset,  as  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  magnanimously  handed  over  to 
Boothbay  the  county  poor  house,15  at  which  time  the  lot,  with  the  buildings 
standing  thereon,  was  sold  to  Silas  Porter16  who  tore  down  the  buildings  and 
used  much  of  the  old  material  in  the  construction  of  his  newly  built  dwell¬ 
ing-house  which  he  placed  quite  near  to  the  old  foundation.  It  was  in  the 
process  of  construction  that  Silas  Porter  found  on  his  land  deposits  of  figu- 
line,  which  he,  as  a  potter,  recognized,  and  sent  specimens  of  the  potters’ 
clay  to  Boston  for  analysis.  It  proved  to  be  of  a  superior  quality,  conse¬ 
quently,  he  erected  his  pottery  at  that  spot  and  his  annual  “burn”  supplied 
the  township  with  milk  pans,  dipping  jars,  butter  coolers,  baking  dishes, 
pudding  pans,  pipkins,  stove  tubes,  money  jugs,  cake  moulds,  snuff  jars, 
flower  pots,  mugs,  jugs  and  bowls  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  together  with 
various  domestic  containers  of  brown  earthen  ware 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  show  a  few  of  the  examples  of  pot¬ 
tery  manufactured  by  him  and  now  owned  by  Mrs.  John  Ed  McKenney. 

Further  along  on  the  land,  Porter  found  clay  suitable  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  bricks  which  he  utilized  in  a  kiln  built  by  him  for  that  purpose.  In 
later  years  he  sold  this  plant  to  the  New  England  Brick  Company.  Many  of 
the  old  houses  in  Wiscasset  village  are  lined  with  the  bricks  made  by  Silas 
Porter  in  his  brick-kiln. 


The  Foundry 

The  lot  on  which  the  old  foundry  stands  has  had  a  history  as  varied  as 
any  in  town.  In  the  first  division  of  Wiscasset  lands  it  belonged  to  Josiah 
Bradbury,  and  both  the  street  and  cove  which  bound  it  bear  his  name.  It 

15.  It  has  been  found  in  the  pauper  records  that  the  inmates  of  the  county  house  picked  oakum 
for  vessels  in  the  harbor  and  sometimes  worked  on  them.  Here  was  also  located  an  early  town  pound. 

16.  Silas  Porter  also  owned  a  schooner  by  which  he  marketed  his  product  quite  successfully  up 
and  down  the  Kennebec  River,  but  none  of  his  family  carried  on  the  work  in  this  line.  (Statement 
of  Mrs.  G.  M.  Porter.) 
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probably  descended  to  his  grandchildren,  Wyman  Bradbury  Sevey  and  his 
sister  who  married  Judge  Jeremiah  Bailey,  and  by  them  was  sold  to  its  sub¬ 
sequent  owners.  When  the  Bradbury  ownership  ceased  is  not  clear,  but 
April  2,  1799,  Jeremiah  Dalton,  Jr.,  sold  some  of  this  land  to  Silas  Lee. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  many  settlers’  cabins, 
called  hovels,  were  scattered  over  Windmill  Hill,  and  at  its  foot  near  the 
location  of  the  present  foundry  was  the  modest  home  of  Capt.  Jonathan 
Edwards  Scott,  who,  for  a  time,  taught  in  the  south  district  school.  He  con¬ 
veyed  the  land  to  Jeremiah  Dalton,  who  erected  thereon  the  first  iron  foun¬ 
dry  on  the  coast,  and  laid  out  the  short  street  called  Dalton  Street. 

The  iron  industry,  during  the  colonial  period,  had  been  prohibited  in  this 
country  in  order  to  protect  the  mother  country. 

Alexander  Johnston,  Sr.,  was  the  first  man  to  import  English  blot  iron 
after  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  only  importer  of  iron  in  this  state  from 
1823-1830.  He  sold  many  tons  at  Portland,  Bath,  Gardiner,  Pittston,  Dam- 
ariscotta,  and  Bangor. 

The  first  foundry  of  Dalton  was  a  wooden  building  which  burned  along 
with  his  house,  which  stood  a  little  to  the  southwest  and  up  the  hill  from  the 
foundry.  Its  site  is  now  overgrown  with  a  clump  of  trees. 

Dr.  Moses  Shaw  lived  in  the  Lee  house  in  1825,  and  when  the  land  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  was  transferred  from  Jeremiah  Dalton  to  John  Brooks 
in  1830,  exception  was  made  of  four  small  pieces,  which  belonged  to  differ¬ 
ent  owners:  James  Hunnewell,  Ruth  Chase,  Levi  Young  and  Cleophas 
Black. 

John  Brooks  conveyed  it  to  Wilmot  Wood  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  boat 
shop  there.  By  a  deed  dated  August  26,  1846,  Wilmot  Wood  and  his  wife, 
Emmeline,  conveyed  this  property  to  Ladowick  Groves,  who  with  his  wife, 
Anna,  transferred  it  later  (October  11,  1850)  to  Franklin  Clark.  The  latter 
lived  in  the  house  until  his  removal  to  Brooklyn  in  1857,  and  ran  a  ship¬ 
building  plant  under  the  firm  name  of  Harriman  &  Clark  from  which  the 
ship  Golden  Horn  was  launched  in  1 8  54.  The  same  day  two  other  vessels 
were  launched  from  Wiscasset  shipyards. 

From  Franklin  Clark  it  passed  to  the  ownership  of  Swanton  &  Jameson 
of  Bath,  from  whom  Capt.  Richard  H.  Tucker  purchased  it  in  1859,  and  it 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  heirs. 

Captain  Tucker  built  there  his  Air  Propeller  of  18  tons  in  1878.  Later  the 
Tucker  family  used  this  building  as  a  dairy. 
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For  some  time  Charles  Lennox  used  the  foundry  as  a  shingle-milJ  and 
later  for  a  short  time  Mr.  Williamson  used  it  for  an  excelsior  factory.  No¬ 
vember  3,  1900,  when  Henry  D.  Pendleton  and  Sons  moved  here  from 
Camden,  Maine,  they  established  a  boat-building  plant  at  the  old  Tucker 
foundry.  From  191 7-1922  a  canning  factory  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables  was 
run  by  Black  &  Gay.  Ellsworth  Holbrook  had  a  laundry  there  from  August, 
1927-April,  1930,  since  which  date  it  has  been  idle. 


The  Tan  Pits  of  Nymphas  Stacy 

Stacy’s  tan  yard  was  located  in  the  meadow  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Federal  and  Danforth  Streets,  on  the  stream  known  as  Tan  Yard  Brook.17 
Here,  too,  is  the  Danforth  well,  famous  in  days  agone,  and  said  to  contain 
the  purest  water  in  town.  This  field  is  well  remembered  as  the  place  where 
Nymphas  Stacy  spread  his  hides,  and  the  old  oaken  vats  which  held  the 
hemlock  bark  used  for  tanning  the  leather,  can  still  be  found  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Time  has  rotted  off  their  tops,  but  when  the  field  is 
ploughed,  the  lower  part  of  these  staunch  old  vats  is  often  uncovered.18 

Here  on  Federal  Street  are  five  houses  known  as  the  Stacy  houses.  They 
are:  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Hooper  Street,  later  known  as  the  Barrett 
house  j  that  on  the  opposite  corner,  called  the  Deering  house  j  the  house  in 
which  lived  Eli  Farnham;  the  Joshua  Damon  house  j  and  the  brick  house  of 
William  Stacy,  now  altered  and  used  as  the  Wiscasset  Inn. 

One  of  Stacy’s  by-products  was  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  the  tal¬ 
low  chandlery  was  run  by  John  Stacy.  A  little  more  than  a  century  ago, 
Stacy’s  dips,  twelve  to  the  pound,  with  the  homemade  variety  which  were 
usually  run  into  tin  moulds,  were  the  illuminating  power  in  this  corner  of 
the  world.  “Excommunication  by  inch  of  candle”  appears  to  have  been  prac¬ 
ticed  here  in  a  social  sense,  for  when  a  candle  burned  low  in  its  socket  it  was 
regarded  by  both  friend  and  swain  as  a  signal  to  depart. 

John  Baker  made  candles  in  the  little  red  house  which  stood,  until  recent 
years,  on  Tan  Yard  Brook  east  of  Federal  Street,  but  which  was  moved  to 
the  Sawyer  property.  It  has  always  been  called  the  “candle  house,”  and  may 
have  been  used  in  earlier  days,  by  John  Stacy  for  his  chandlery. 

Paul  Nute,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  when  he  came  to  Pownalborough 

17.  This  property  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  E.  Fred  Albee. 

18.  Statement  of  Freeman  Southard. 
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from  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  was  a  tanner  of  hides.  Joseph  Lowell  (1803- 
1886)  was  another  tanner  at  Wiscasset.  Azariah  Pottle,  who  ran  a  tan  yard 
at  Pottle’s  Cove,  had  oak  tan  pits  which  are  still  in  the  ground  on  land  now 
owned  by  Harry  Lewis. 


Spruce  Gum  Picking 

One  of  the  minor  industries  which  flourished  in  this  section  half  a  century 
ago,  before  chewing  gum  could  be  shot  out  of  slot-boxes  on  street  corners, 
and  long  ere  the  chicle  hunters  of  Central  America  became  engrossed  with 
the  quest  for  that  article  (and  its  Mayan  by-product)  was  the  annual  har¬ 
vest  of  spruce  gum  from  the  forests  ’round  about. 

During  the  summer  months  the  gum  on  the  spruce  trees  is  sticky,  but 
with  the  advent  of  cold  weather  the  hardening  process  takes  place,  so  that 
the  pickers  would  follow  the  woodsmen  into  the  forest  in  the  autumn  and 
continue  in  the  woods  until  springtime,  nipping  from  the  felled  spruces  all 
the  sap  they  could  find.  Besides  gathering  it  from  the  trees  which  were  cut 
down  for  logging,  they  would  also  scrape  it  from  the  standing  trees.  The 
best  gum  came  from  the  wounds  left  on  the  young  spruce  trees  after  cutting 
off  limbs  and  waiting  a  year  for  the  sap  to  coagulate.  The  clots  thus  formed 
were  called  the  “nips.”  Pure  gum  is  transparent,  while  that  nearest  to  the 
bark  is  hard  and  crumbly,  being  altogether  of  inferior  grade. 

In  collecting  the  lump  of  gum  from  the  standing  trees,  the  picker  had  an 
outfit  which  he  had  developed  especially  for  this  purpose.  It  consisted  of  a 
long  pole  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  small  sack  with  a  capacity  of  two  quarts 
of  gum  ;  back  of  this  bag  was  a  piece  of  steel  or  iron  made  like  a  hammer 
and  working  on  a  pivot,  while  a  cord  attached  to  the  end  extended  the  entire 
length  of  the  pole.  The  picker  placed  this  harvester  along  the  gummy  seam 
of  the  spruce  tree,  and,  working  the  hammer  by  means  of  the  cord,  was  en¬ 
abled  to  clip  off  the  lumps  of  gum  which  fell  into  the  bag. 

The  yield  varied  according  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  tree ;  occasionally  a 
bushel  of  gum  could  be  procured  from  one  veteran  spruce  tree.  Not  infre¬ 
quently,  a  picker  would  find  a  gum  tree  with  a  seam  so  long  that  it  would 
reach  over  half  the  length  of  the  spruce,  and  exuding  from  each  side  of  the 
vein,  like  beads  of  amber,  would  appear  the  prized  nips  of  transparent  gum. 
While  on  other  trees  would  be  found,  clinging  like  a  lichen  to  their  trunks, 
great  lumps  of  gum  without  any  visible  rift  in  the  tree. 
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The  gum  was  graded  by  gatherers  into  three  qualities:  bright  or  trans¬ 
parent  gum,  which  then  (1894)  brought  fourteen  cents  a  pound  and  at  the 
present  time  sells  for  twenty-five  cents  per  ounce,  the  second  grade  or  bark 
gum,  which  was  usually  old  gum;  and  the  third  or  refuse  gum  which  was 
sold  at  a  low  figure  and  made  into  patent  gum. 

In  a  number  of  places,  a  long  tote  through  miles  of  wilderness  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  reach  a  place  where  this  product  could  be  shipped  to  buyers. 
Most  of  the  gum  in  this  locality  came  from  Aroostook  and  Somerset  Coun¬ 
ties.  Canada  and  New  York  have  likewise  been  prolific  producers  of  this 
commodity. 

In  1894,  a  firm  in  Augusta,  Maine,  handled  more  than  2,200  pounds  of 
spruce  gum  during  that  year.  In  those  days  it  was  distributed  by  the  apothe¬ 
cary  along  with  candy,  for  the  gentle  art  of  chewing  gum  was  then  regarded 
as  being  good  for  dyspepsia. 

Until  the  white  men  came  the  Indians  had  no  pitch,  and  Nicholas  Denys 
says  that  in  order  to  make  their  craft  waterproof,  they  used  to  fill  the  seams 
of  the  canoe  with  spruce  gum  which  the  women  chewed  until  it  was  the 
right  consistency.  The  French  taught  them  how  to  “box”  the  pine  trees  in 
order  to  obtain  the  resin  and  how  to  boil  it  down  with  grease  to  make  pitch. 


The  Ice  Industry 

The  first  ice  house  having  a  capacity  of  1,500  tons  was  built  by  Rufus  K. 
Page  of  Richmond  with  one  Getchell  of  Augusta,  in  1826.  The  ice  was  cut 
in  Gardiner  and  sold  to  the  Tudors  of  Boston,  who  shipped  it  to  the  south¬ 
ern  states  and  the  West  Indies;  but  this  undertaking  was  not  a  success.  In 
i860,  the  ice  business  for  the  first  time  became  profitable;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  early  years  of  the  decade  1870-1880  that  the  ice  boom  began  in 
the  Kennebec  Valley  and  along  the  Sheepscot  River,  as  well  as  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  Maine.  Large  companies  were  formed  and  a  rapid  development  in 
the  ice-cutting  industry  ensued.  Ice  was  shipped  to  Boston,  New  York,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  New  Orleans  and 
Galveston.  So  flourishing  was  the  ice  business  in  Maine  in  1890,  that  3,000,- 
000  tons  were  cut. 

David  G.  Stinson,  the  owner  of  the  Birch  Point  property,  projected  the 
ice  works  there,  which  were  afterwards  completed  and  operated  by  Hon.  J. 
Manchester  Haynes.  When  the  Kennebec  Land  and  Lumber  Company  en- 
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tered  this  branch  of  labor,  they  erected  ice  houses  having  a  capacity  of 
16,000  tons.  Ice  was  shipped  from  there  to  Baltimore,  Norfolk  and  New¬ 
port  News,  while  some  of  the  larger  and  more  venturesome  vessels  took 
cargoes  of  ice  to  Demerara.  Capt.  Alpheus  P.  Boyd  carried  ice  in  a  Bath 
ship  to  the  distant  port  of  Calcutta,  which,  in  sailing  mileage,  was  half  way 
around  the  world. 

In  1875,  was  formed  the  Walrus  Ice  Company  of  Wiscasset.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Joseph  Tucker,  Henry  Ingalls,  Alfred 
Lennox,  Samuel  E.  Smith,  Richard  H.  Tucker,  Richard  T.  Rundlett  of 
Wiscasset,  with  Stephen  Hodgdon  and  John  Reed  of  Boothbay.  They 
stored  over  3,000  tons  of  ice  the  first  year,  most  of  which  was  shipped  to 
New  York.  The  second  year  two  cargoes  were  shipped  to  Newport,  Rhode 
Island. 

The  ice  was  usually  cut  from  the  ponds  in  January,  when  it  had  reached 
a  thickness  of  1 6  or  1 8  inches,  its  depth  being  ascertained  by  boring  a  hole 
through  the  ice  with  an  auger  and  the  measurement  taken.  First  came  the 
snow  scraper  teams  which  took  off  all  of  the  snow  and  surface  debris,  after 
which  it  was  planed  to  a  glassy  smoothness,  marked  into  squares  like  a  check¬ 
erboard  with  an  instrument  called  a  groover ,  then  grooves  were  made  by 
an  ice  plow.  It  was  sawed  into  cakes  by  an  up-and-down  saw,  broken  apart 
with  a  “busting-bar”  and  stored  in  sawdust-lined  storehouses.  After  the 
grooves  were  made,  the  cakes  not  yet  removed  from  the  ice  pond  were 
“caulked”  with  snow,  that  is,  the  seams  were  tightly  filled  in  with  snow  to 
prevent  rain  from  seeping  through  the  cracks  and  freezing  the  grooved 
blocks  together. 

Vessels  were  loaded  with  square  cakes  of  ice  each  of  which  weighed  about 
400  pounds,  at  which  time  the  ice  was  dunnaged  to  prevent  it  from  shifting 
on  the  voyage  or  from  melting  when  a  warmer  climate  was  reached. 

The  company  at  Birch  Point  always  depended  upon  a  crew  from  West- 
port  to  supplement  their  own  men  in  the  cutting  of  the  ice,  and  the  same 
men  did  this  work  year  after  year.  For  a  time  this  was  a  thriving  business, 
but  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ice  has  since  deprived  Maine  of  this  once 
lucrative  industry. 

In  1905  Foster  Perkins  dammed  Rice’s  bridge  in  order  to  fill  the  ice  pond 
now  called  Perkins’  Pond,  from  which  most  of  the  town  ice  is  at  present 
supplied. 
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Timepieces 

Among  the  clock-makers  and  silversmiths  of  Wiscasset  was  Nathan  Ad¬ 
ams  who  was  born  in  Newbury,  May  i,  1755.  He  married  Elizabeth  Poor 
the  year  prior  to  his  removal  to  Maine  in  1785.  They  had  four  daughters: 
Betsey,  who  married  a  Mr.  Smith  and  lived  in  Pittston;  Julia,  who  married 
James  Stinson  who  was  an  early  miller  at  Birch  Point  5  Mary,  who  married 
Asa  F.  Hall  of  Wiscasset ;  and  Lydia,  who  married  Mr.  Greenleaf  and  also 
lived  in  this  town. 

The  Adams  family,  while  here,  lived  in  a  wooden  block  on  Fore  Street, 
called  Adams  Block,  which  was  burned  in  the  fire  of  1866.  The  timepieces 
of  Nathan  Adams  were  famous  for  their  precision  of  workmanship  and  accu¬ 
racy  in  time  keeping,  and  they  were  to  be  found  in  many  a  farmer’s  home  as 
well  as  in  the  town.  Each  clock  had  a  distinctly  marked  dial  over  which  ap¬ 
peared  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Adams  removed  from  here  to  Danvers  and 
later  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  died  in  1825.  One  of  his  tall  clocks  is  now 
in  Wiscasset  in  the  Chase  residence. 

Benjamin  Mead,  as  early  as  1804,  was  here  in  the  capacity  of  clock- 
maker.  He  worked  in  the  shop  of  the  silversmith,  Daniel  N.  Dole.  Mead’s 
advertisement  in  the  Eastern  Repository  of  1804  is  as  follows: 

Eight  day  Timepieces  of  the  latest  fashion  showing  the  day  of  the  month,  age  of  the 
moon  and  time  of  day. 

Asa  Wilkins,  also  a  clock-maker,  was  here  in  the  early  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  He  lived  for  many  years  in  the  John  Stuart  house  at  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Union  Streets,  the  house  now  occupied  by  George 
Blagdon.  He  was  here  in  August,  1832,  for  the  local  newspaper  records  the 
death  at  that  time  of  his  little  seven-year-old  son.  A  tall  clock  made  by  him 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Mary  Sewall  Metcalf.  There  are  many  spoons 
still  extant  bearing  his  hall-mark.  Two  of  his  tablespoons  are  owned  by  Miss 
Carolyn  Sewall  Knight. 

William  G.  Langdon  was  born  in  Wiscasset  in  1811.  He  went  to  Boston 
in  1826  to  learn  a  silversmith’s  trade,  but  he  gradually  drifted  into  clock¬ 
making.  He  plied  his  trade  for  seventy-five  years,  being  first  at  a  shop  on 
Court  Street,  but  removing  later  to  quarters  on  Hanover  Street.  When  he 
entered  the  Home  for  Aged  Men  on  West  Springfield  Street,  and  was 
asked  where  he  was  born,  he  replied:  “In  Wiscasset,  Massachusetts.”  When 
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someone  attempted  to  correct  him  by  saying,  “You  mean  Wiscasset,  Maine,” 
Langdon’s  retort  was:  “There  was  no  Maine  when  I  was  born.”  William  G. 
Langdon  died  March  7,  1906,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-five  years. 

William  Thaxter,  a  goldsmith  of  Wiscasset,  was  born  in  Hingham,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  April  15,  1762.  He  was  the  son  of  Maj.  Samuel  Thaxter  of 
Hingham,  a  survivor  of  the  massacre  of  Fort  William  Henry.  His  shop  is 
said  to  have  been  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Middle  Streets, 
where  at  a  later  date  lived  Henry  Robie,  who  was  succeeded  by  Gardiner 
Walker.  He  was  a  brother  of  Marshall  Thaxter  who  settled  in  Machias. 
William  Thaxter  came  to  this  town  after  1780.  He  married  in  Pownalbor¬ 
ough,  April  4,  1786,  Nancy,  the  daughter  of  Maj.  John  Huse  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Kingsbury,  by  whom  he  had  three  children. 

Moses  Davis  in  his  diary  records  the  following:  “1789,  May  20.  After¬ 
noon  went  to  Wiscasset  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Thaxter  for  some  Buckels, 
etc.”  Many  of  the  silver  spoons  made  by  Thaxter  can  be  found  in  Wiscasset 
and  other  pieces  of  his  handicraft  have  survived  in  the  shape  of  jewelry.  A 
string  of  beads  made  by  him  for  his  wife  now  belongs  to  their  great-great- 
great-granddaughter,  Judith  Thaxter  Chase. 

Moses  Carlton,  Sr.,  of  Aina  (then  the  north  precinct  of  Pownalborough) 
owned  a  Spanish  doubloon,  a  gold  coin  valued  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
dollars.  This  he  brought  to  Thaxter  and  of  it  had  ten  small  brooches  made, 
into  each  of  which  was  set  a  device  made  of  hair  of  himself  and  his  wife  in 
an  artistic  design.  To  each  of  their  seven  daughters  they  gave  a  breast-pin 
and  the  remaining  three  were  for  their  sons’  wives.  One  of  these  brooches  is 
now  owned  by  a  descendant,  Mrs.  Fred  E.  Hilton  of  Head  Tide. 

William  Thaxter  was  listed  from  Pownalborough  in  the  census  of  1790, 
but  before  1 800  he  made  a  voyage  to  Demerara,  from  which  he  never  re¬ 
turned.  Family  tradition  is  that  he  died  of  an  epidemic  in  Georgetown,  Brit¬ 
ish  Guiana. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Wiscasset  had  an  establishment  where  sil¬ 
ver  was  manufactured  by  Daniel  N.  Dole.  He  was  a  conscientious  silver¬ 
smith  and  all  of  his  work  was  done  by  hand  in  a  small  work-shop  on  Water 
Street  just  south  of  where  Silas  Lee  Young’s  store  was  located.19  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  of  his  spoons  was  their  long  graceful  handles  and  the  well- 
turned  bowls  tapering  to  an  artistic  point.  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Hawes  has  some 

19.  The  site  now  occupied  by  the  Wiscasset  Lumber  Company,  H.  S.  Sherman,  owner. 
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Dole  spoons  and  six  teaspoons  and  two  tablespoons  are  owned  by  the  Chase 
family. 

Sullivan  Wright,  who  had  a  tide-mill  on  Mill  Creek,  was  also  a  clock- 
maker.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Solomon  Holbrook.  In  our  day 
Solomon  Holbrook  had  a  jewelry  shop  on  Main  Street.  He,  too,  was  a 
clock-maker  of  no  mean  repute,  having  learned  the  trade  when  working 
with  the  Waltham  Watch  Company. 

Among  the  earlier  silversmiths,  cargo  money,  then  paid  in  specie,  was 
often  transmuted  into  table  silver.  One  man  saved  silver  dollars  (cart 
wheels),  until  he  had  a  sufficient  number  to  melt  and  mould  a  silver  tea 
service,  but  it  was  not  made  in  this  town. 

Among  the  gentler  arts  was  that  of  the  making  of  hair  jewelry.  Abigail 
Hill,  the  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Sarah  Damon,  and  the  wife  of  George 
Hill,  was  an  artist  of  the  first  rank.  Much  of  the  hair  jewelry  still  extant  in 
this  village  can  be  traced  to  the  deft  fingers  and  artistic  arrangement  of 
Abigail  Hill. 

Daguerreotypes 

Enoch  Piper,  the  son  of  Silas  and  Abbie  Piper,  was  born  in  Wiscasset,  in 
1797.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  children  born  to  his  parents,  eight  of  whom 
lived  to  be  over  seventy  years  of  age.  Henry  W.  Piper,  Esq.,  a  brother  of 
Enoch,  died  in  January,  1877,  aged  eighty-two.  Six  of  these  children  sur¬ 
vived  him  of  whom  John  D.  Piper  was  the  youngest. 

In  early  life  Enoch  Piper  went  to  Boston,  and  soon  after  the  photo¬ 
graphic  process  known  as  the  daguerreotype  process  was  invented  by  M. 
Daguerre,  in  1839,  Piper  learned  the  art  of  taking  pictures  by  the  agency  of 
light,  and  it  was  he  who  first  introduced  the  method  into  Maine.  Some  of 
the  older  residents  remember  his  primitive  gallery  in  Rockland,  Maine,  and 
the  curiosity  it  excited.  A  few  regarded  it  as  akin  to  witchcraft. 

Mr.  Piper  invented  and  perfected  the  process  of  preserving  meat  by  arti¬ 
ficial  refrigeration.  He  obtained  a  patent  and  for  several  years  brought 
salmon  and  other  fish  from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  which  were  frozen 
and  brought  to  New  York  City  during  the  winter  season.  He  accumulated 
quite  a  fortune  from  this  industry,  but  subsequently  lost  the  larger  part  of 
it  in  litigation  over  his  patent. 

Enoch  Piper  was  married  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  seventy  years  to 
Penelope  Williston,  who  survived  him.  He  died  childless  at  St.  John,  June 
1 3,  1877,  aged  eighty  years. 
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Shipbuilding 

The  most  lucrative  business  carried  on  in  Wiscasset  was  the  building  of 
vessels  and  the  manufacture  of  lumber  for  export  to  European  and  West 
Indian  markets.  The  early  inhabitants  drew  most  of  their  actual  food  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  fields  and  streams,  but  for  clothing,  agricultural  implements, 
manufactured  articles,  live-stock,  and  many  other  necessities,  they  were 
dependent  on  the  mother  country,  so  these  commodities  formed  the  return 
freights  from  the  British  Isles. 

The  magnificent  forests  in  this  vicinity  furnished  all  of  the  timber  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  building  of  ships  and  sailors  were  not  lacking.  The  sterile  soil 
and  short  crop  season  sent  many  a  youth  to  sea,  where  he  served  before  the 
mast  until  competent  to  become  a  master  mariner. 

It  is  not  known  how  soon  after  the  resettlement  shipbuilding  was  begun 
on  the  Sheepscot,  but  the  turning  out  of  small  craft  for  river  transportation 
and  travel  at  the  time  when  waterways  were  the  only  dependable  highways, 
must  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  new-comers  directly  after  their  ar¬ 
rival,  although  records  of  sizable  vessels  do  not  appear  until  after  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  Pownalborough. 

Abiel  Wood,  Wiscasset’s  most  extensive  ship-owner,  came  to  the  Point 
from  Middleboro,  Massachusetts,  in  17665  and  he  must  have  opened  a 
shipyard  soon  after  that  time.  John  Currier,  in  his  testimony  given  during 
the  year  1801,  stated  that  he  “worked  in  the  ship-yard  of  Abiel  Wood  in 
1767,  1768  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  and  that  Wood  had  a  vessel 
building  in  said  yard  in  1798.” 

The  exact  location  of  the  Wood  shipyard  has  not  been  determined,  but 
several  of  the  older  inhabitants  believe  it  to  have  occupied  that  place  on  the 
shore  of  Bradbury’s  Cove,  where,  in  later  years,  Morrill  Hilton,  Jr.,  had 
his  shipyard,  the  slipways  and  showels  of  which  can  still  be  traced  at  low 
tide.  This  yard  was  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Point  to  the 
old  salt  store  of  the  Johnstons,  now  used  as  a  storehouse  for  coal  by  Free¬ 
man  D.  Southard.  This  location  would  have  been  near  the  ropewalk,  potash 
house  and  home  of  Gen.  Abiel  Wood. 

Another  early  shipyard  of  doubtful  location  was  that  of  Maj.  Seth  Tink- 
ham,  although  it  is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  at  the  foot  of  State 
(now  Main)  Street,  close  by  the  old  town  landing.  Some  of  the  stone  steps 
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Telassar,  built  at  Wiscasset  in  1847.  George  H.  Wood ,  master. 
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leading  to  the  latter  place  are  still  visible  just  north  of  the  Lincoln  Block, 
though  the  greater  number  of  them  have  been  buried  by  road  construction. 

There  is  known  to  have  been  a  shipyard  in  the  tidal  cove,  where  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  river  indented  the  shore  almost  as  far  as  Main  Street 
—  or  as  far  as  the  south  fence  bounding  the  land  now  owned  by  Carroll  T. 
Berry.  This  was  originally  the  Kingsbury  shipyard.  John  Kingsbury,  son  of 
Col.  John  Kingsbury,  was  born  in  Newburyport  in  July,  1748.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  married  and  very  shortly  afterward  brought  his  wife  to  Wis- 
casset,  where  after  residing  for  a  brief  space  of  time  with  his  mother  in  the 
old  Kingsbury  home  on  Main  Street  (moved  later  to  give  place  to  the 
Nickels  house)  he  bought  land  and  erected  a  small  house  on  the  lot  between 
Court  and  Pleasant  Streets.  There,  having  learned  a  shipwright’s  trade 
from  his  brother-in-law,  John  Hues,  he  started  a  shipyard  and  carried  on 
shipbuilding.  The  ways  or  timbers  on  which  the  vessels  were  launched,  are 
said  to  have  been  just  back  of  where  is  now  the  Congregational  vestry. 

In  this  house  at  least  two  of  Kingsbury’s  children  were  born.  His  daugh¬ 
ter  Emma  was  born  in  1770,  and  his  son  “John  Kingsbury,  the  rigger,”  who 
was  wont  to  say  that  he  “was  born  in  the  nth  year  of  the  reign  of  His  Ma¬ 
jesty,  George  III.”  About  the  time  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution 
the  business  of  John  Kingsbury,  Sr.,  became  so  reduced  that  he  sold  his 
house  and  land  to  Jacob  Woodman  and  removed  to  some  wild  land  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  on  what  is  now  the  Gardiner  road,  which 
place  was  afterwards  the  home  of  his  grandson,  Rhodes  Kingsbury. 

From  The  Cumberland  Pacquet ,  a  newspaper  which  started  in  1770  in 
Whitehaven,  England,  we  learn  that  “Daniel  Brocklebank  sailed  in  the 
fifth  ship  (the  Castor )  he  built  in  America  from  Sheepscot,  on  May  8th 
1775  for  Whitehaven,”  reaching  there  thirty-two  days  later.20 

The  shipyard  of  Isaac  H.  Coffin  was  located  in  that  part  of  town  called 
Joppa,  the  section  now  principally  occupied  by  the  tracks  and  station  of  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad.  The  shipyard  was  just  north  of  Miller’s  wharf  at 
the  place  now  covered  by  the  freight  shed.  A  picturesque  reminiscence  of 
Joppa,  written  by  a  former  resident  who  signed  himself  “One  of  the  Boys” 
is  given  below: 

20.  After  several  years  spent  at  sea  during  the  course  of  which  letters  of  marque  were  granted 
to  him  as  commander  of  the  brig  Castor  by  George  III,  Captain  Brockelbank  established  a  ship¬ 
building  yard  at  Whitehaven  in  1788  and  twenty-five  vessels  were  built  there  by  him.  Information 
furnished  by  Mr.  Denis  Haughton  Bates  of  the  Anchor-Brockelbank  Line  of  Liverpool,  England, 
which  was  founded  in  1770  by  Daniel  Brocklebank  and  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  oldest  shipping 
company  in  the  world. 
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The  passenger  station  of  the  Knox  &  Lincoln  Railroad  has  usurped  the  site  of 
Elliot’s  shop,  and  has  but  little  about  it  now  to  remind  one  of  the  days  when  our  clothes 
were  flung  on  the  ash  logs  of  the  block  and  pump-maker’s  shop  and  we  ducked  and 
dived  while  shouts  and  screams  were  heard  along  the  Sheepscot  at  high  water. 

In  that  old  shop  we  first  knew  the  pungent  spicy  odors, — as  chips  flew  from  the  lathe, 
— of  that  wonderful  wood  lignum  vita,  and  of  the  tradition  that  after  years  of  immersion 
in  salt  water,  the  lignum  vitae  would  become  whet-stones.  The  flats  of  Joppa  now  con¬ 
tain  pieces  surreptitiously  planted  for  that  purpose.  Joppa  town  is  esoteric,  and  lives  only 
in  tradition  and  history.  Miller’s  wharf  in  Joppa,  in  the  busy  season,  was  often  covered 
with  great  casks  of  molasses,  with  bungs  out,  ready  for  the  U.  S.  gauger.  Samples  were 
taken  for  sale,  and  often,  too,  for  candy  making  properties,  this  latter  test  being  un¬ 
official  and  unreported. 

Vessels  were  built  at  Joppa,  but  they  were  of  no  especial  interest  to  the  boys  until 
launching  days  arrived,  when  we  were  all  in  attendance  and  watched  particularly  to 
see  the  ways  properly  laid  with  grease.  The  boys  stood  high  in  that  poetry  of  “gliding 
into  the  native  element”  etc.,  and  assisted  with  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  some  labor,  in 
getting  the  vessel  where  Uncle  John  Kingsbury,  the  rigger,  would  put  her  in  order  for 
some  driver  of  a  captain  to  “give  her  fits”  in  a  norther,  outside  of  Seguin. 

Near  Joppa  were  the  graving  ways  where  the  West  India  men  submitted  to  the 
burning  process,  to  extinguish  the  life  of  the  teredo  or  sea- worm ;  and  the  Betsey y  Sirius , 
Ajax,  and  others,  with  a  coat  compounded  on  shore,  of  arsenic,  brimstone  and  tar,  were 
here  made  ready  for  another  voyage. 

The  shipyard  of  Whitney  &  Sewall  was  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street  and 
is  thought  to  have  been  in  the  place  of  the  Tinkham  yard. 

The  Ayer  shipyard  was  near  the  present  location  of  the  Rines  Brothers 
blacksmith  shop. 

John  Johnston  &  Sons  built  their  vessels  at  the  extreme  southeastern  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Point  just  beside  the  old  ferry- ways.  Next  came  the  yard  of 
Morrill  Hilton,  Jr.,  near  the  house  now  occupied  by  the  present  register  of 
deeds,  Norris  Miller. 

Harriman  &  Clark  had  their  shipyard  also  in  Bradbury  Cove,  where  is 
now  the  foundry,  at  the  foot  of  the  Richard  H.  Tucker  lot.  From  this  yard 
in  1854  the  ship  Golden  Horn  was  launched,  and  two  other  vessels  were 
launched  that  same  day;  the  ship  Mackinaw  from  the  yard  of  Isaac  H.  Cof¬ 
fin,  and  the  ship  Tamerlane  from  the  Johnston  shipyard.  Never  has  Wiscas- 
set’s  water  front  presented  a  more  gala  appearance  than  on  that  day  of  the 
triple  launchings. 

A  shipyard  in  Edgecomb  in  1845  was  run  by  David  Jackins  where  coast¬ 
ing  schooners  were  built. 
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Brown  &  Hodgkins  had  their  shipbuilding  plant  at  the  extreme  northerly 
end  of  Birch  Point  just  east  of  the  present  bridge. 

The  Maine  Shipbuilding  Company  was  at  Holbrook’s  Island  in  1890. 

The  Standard  Shipbuilding  Company  was  at  Birch  Point  in  the  World 
War. 

Among  the  master  builders  whose  names  are  preserved  are:  Stephen  C. 
Dutton,  John  Currier,  John  Kingsbury,  Master  Carlton,  Master  Turner, 
Robert  Trevett,  Jacob  Woodman,  Spencer  Greenleaf,  Morrill  Hilton,  Jr., 
Samuel  Chisam,  and  Alexander  Troup,  who  was  a  shipwright  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  present  century  Henry  Pendleton  and  his  sons  Fred  F.21  and  Em¬ 
ory  Pendleton  came  here  from  Camden  in  1 900  and  began  work  at  the  brick 
foundry.  Later  they  moved  to  Holbrook’s  Island,  where  they  established 
their  boat-building  shop. 

Jotham  Donnell  and  Charles  Rundlett  were  the  shipwrights  in  Aina. 

In  the  shipyard  of  William  McGilvery  of  Searsport,  where  in  more  re¬ 
cent  years  so  many  Wiscasset-owned  ships  were  built,  Marlboro  Packard  was 
the  master  builder  in  1866.  Master  Dutton  worked  in  Newburyport. 

Moses  Huntoon  was  an  exceptional  wood-worker.  He  was  a  ship-carpen¬ 
ter  and  built  gundalows  at  Wiscasset  Point. 

In  those  days  the  men  worked  for  long  hours,  and  no  labor  union  or  walk¬ 
ing  delegate  interfered  with  their  allotted  tasks.  Sit-down  strikes  and  scab 
labor  belong  to  the  days  of  the  mass-thinking  present.  The  master  of  the 
shipyard  was  there  at  dawn  in  order  to  get  the  work  laid  out  for  the  men 
when  they  arrived  just  after  sunrise. 

The  plan  of  the  vessel  was  in  the  head  of  the  master  builder,  whose 
thumb  was  his  measure,  and  whose  eye  was  his  guide.  The  rough  rule  for 
cargo  carriers  was  “a  fourth  of  the  length  for  the  beam  and  a  half  of  the 
beam  for  the  hold.”  This  of  course  did  not  apply  to  the  clipper  ships,  built 
later  for  speed. 

Many  a  scientific  naval  architect  had  his  first  lessons  in  stress  and  strain 
from  these  conscientious  shipbuilders  to  whom  their  vessels  were  little  short 
of  human  beings,  many  of  the  characteristics  of  mankind  being  ascribed  to 
them.  They  were  called  stiff  and  cranky  or  pliant  and  easy  going.  They  were 
handled  as  deftly  and  intelligently  as  a  man  would  guide  a  balky  horse.  For 

21.  Fred  F.  Pendleton  learned  his  trade  in  the  Herreschoff  yard  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  Emory 
Pendleton  also  worked  there. 
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the  most  part  these  men  loved  their  work,  and  should  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  any 
one  of  them  to  man  the  ship,  he  knew  how  to  stick  to  her  to  the  last,  and,  if 
necessary,  go  down  with  her  to  the  depths  of  the  sea. 


The  Launching 

“Here’s  the  Devil  to  pay  and  no  pitch  hot”  was  a  phrase  familiar  to  those 
who  frequented  the  shipyards  in  the  days  of  wooden  shipbuilding.  In  the 
old  shipyards  when  a  vessel  on  the  stocks  was  nearing  completion  and  the 
seams  of  her  planking  had  been  caulked  with  oakum  they  were  rendered 
watertight  by  being  payed  with  hot  pitch.  For  this  purpose  a  huge  cauldron 
of  boiling  tar  was  seen  in  every  shipyard.  The  work  called  for  adroitness 
and  speed  and  the  Devil  was  supposed  to  be  an  efficient  workman  for  such  a 
job,  and  also  a  very  impatient  one.  If  he  consented  to  pay  the  vessel  and  the 
pitch  was  not  all  ready  for  him  an  unpleasant  situation  developed.  It  took  a 
long  time  to  bring  a  great  cauldron  of  tar  to  the  boiling  point  as  it  was  likely 
to  catch  fire  if  carelessly  hurried.  The  Devil  was  not  one  to  be  kept  waiting. 

Launching  is  the  process  of  sliding  a  vessel  off  the  stocks  on  which  she 
has  been  built— or  in  other  words,  removing  her  from  the  land  to  the  water. 
We  have  seen  that,  with  this  in  view,  every  vessel  was  built  on  an  inclined 
plane  one  end  of  which  reached  below  the  surface  of  the  water  to  a  depth 
greater  than  the  ship’s  draught;  also  that  the  keel  was  built,  not  on  the  slip 
itself,  but  on  blocks  of  wood  placed  about  three  feet  apart. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  hull  while  building,  it  rests 
in  a  cradle,  the  bottom  of  which  is  supported  by  ways  on  the  slip,  which  is 
made  of  planed  timbers  leading  toward  the  water  and  the  balance  kept  by 
shores  or  stanchions  under  the  bilge.  The  cradle  is  built  out  about  ten  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  vessel  and  up  to  the  flat  of  the  floor.  The  cradle  is  so 
formed  that  the  weight  of  the  vessel  holds  it  together,  but  when  that  is 
withdrawn  through  the  buoyancy  of  the  water,  the  cradle  breaks  up  into 
small  pieces  which  are  salvaged  by  boats  on  the  river. 

In  order  to  facilitate  launching,  ways  and  slides  are  built  under  the  bilge 
on  both  sides  and  run  the  whole  length  of  the  ship,  and  between  them  a 
heavy  coating  of  tallow  or  axle  grease  is  laid.  The  slides  are  on  top  of  the 
ways  and  the  packing,  like  a  solid  cradle,  is  on  top  of  the  slides.  Up  to  this 
time  the  weight  of  the  vessel  has  rested  on  the  blocks  under  the  keel,  but  at 
this  point  it  becomes  necessary  to  lift  the  ship  and  transfer  most  of  her 
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weight  to  the  launching  ways.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  wedges, 
many  small  blocks  of  oak  or  yellow  pine,  driven  in  six  inches  apart  between 
the  packing  and  the  planking,  or  between  the  launching  ways  and  the  skin 
of  the  ship.  Then  with  mauls  and  iron  wedges  the  blocks  below  the  keel  are 
split  and  driven  out  and  when  the  underpinning  is  gone  the  vessel  rests  on 
the  ways. 

When,  in  the  language  of  the  builder,  the  vessel  had  been  made  “as  tight 
as  a  cup”  or  caulked,  payed  and  painted,  and  the  finishing  touches  added  so 
that  she  was  “all  ship-shape  and  Bristol  fashion,”  the  great  launching  day 
arrived.  All  of  the  town  and  most  of  the  county  headed  for  the  shipyard. 
The  air  of  the  village  was  fraught  with  a  holiday  atmosphere  as  the  scent  of 
the  shipyard  arose,  a  pungent  bouquet  of  mingled  odors  of  tallow  grease 
and  sawdust,  hempen  rope  and  oakum,  boiling  tar  and  the  steam  from  hot 
iron  from  the  smithy  forge  as  a  few  last  rivets  were  driven  tight  and  strong. 
Horses,  chaises,  the  stage-coach,  hay-racks,  wagons  and  teams  of  every 
known  variety  were  hitched  to  posts  and  trees  as  Wiscasset  witnessed  a  near 
approach  to  a  traffic  jam,  while  the  human  tide  drifted  shoreward.  The  fes¬ 
tivities  began  with  a  drink  and  ended  with  a  dinner.  A  regular  allowance  of 
grog  was  served  to  the  ship  carpenters  and  workmen  at  eleven  o’clock. 

After  consulting  the  Farmer’s  Almanac,  the  chosen  time  for  the  launch¬ 
ing  was  usually  at  noon  when  the  tide  was  high  at  that  hour.  There  on  the 
stocks  was  the  vessel,  all  bedight  in  a  new  set  of  signals,  and  there  astride 
of  the  bowsprit  sat  the  launching  man,  or  ship’s  godfather,  with  a  bottle  of 
rum  in  hand,  uncorked  but  not  untasted,  ready  to  christen  the  nameless  ship 
as  she  slid  from  the  ways  to  the  waves. 

The  well-known  adage  of  “time  and  tide”  caused  the  launchings  to  take 
place  promptly.  It  only  remained  for  the  men  to  drive  out  the  last  few 
blocks.  In  the  old  days  they  began  with  the  forward  blocks  but  so  many  acci¬ 
dents  and  a  few  fatalities  resulted  from  this  method  that  it  was  found  safer 
to  reverse  the  procedure  and  knock  out  the  after  blocks  first,  leaving  just  a 
few  to  bear  the  strain  and  the  vessel  cleared  herself  of  these  when  she  slid 
off  the  ways. 

When  with  a  clean,  sharp  stroke  the  last  block  had  been  released  and  the 
ship  with  all  flags  flying  started  to  slide  down  her  slippery  pathway,  gather¬ 
ing  momentum  as  she  went,  a  great  crescendo  arose.  It  was  a  chorus  in  which 
the  sound  of  many  voices  mingled  with  the  smashing  of  the  christening  bot¬ 
tle,  the  ripping  and  splitting  of  wood,  a  whirlwind  of  flying  chips  and  splin- 
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ters,  the  cheers  of  the  onlookers  and  shouts  of  the  boys,  the  plunge  into  the 
stream  and  splashing  of  the  anchor  quickly  cast  to  hold  her  lest  the  snub 
line  break,  and  every  whistle  in  the  harbor  saluting.  For  a  few  minutes  pan¬ 
demonium  reigned. 

Immediately  after  the  launching  came  the  rolling.  This  was  accomplished 
by  everyone  on  board  of  the  vessel  running  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other,  tipping  the  ship  to  port  and  then  to  starboard  so  as  to  free  her  from 
all  loose  timbers  clinging  to  her  sides.  At  least  one  vessel  capsized  during 
this  process.  When  the  newly  launched  ship  was  riding  at  anchor  in  the 
stream  all  hands  went  below  “to  splice  the  main  brace.” 

When  the  launching  rites  were  over  the  whole  crew  in  procession  from 
the  shipyard  adjourned  to  Lincoln  Hall,  where  a  bountiful  repast  was 
spread  on  long  tables  and  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  feasting  and  social  in¬ 
tercourse.  It  is  recorded  in  a  newspaper  of  the  day  that  on  one  such  occasion 
Dr.  Packard  admonished  them  “not  to  let  their  rejoicings  overstep  the 
bounds  of  prudence.” 

The  launching,  however,  did  not  finish  the  vessel.  The  next  move  to¬ 
wards  completion  was  stepping  the  masts,  or  placing  them  upright  in  sockets 
made  for  that  purpose.  Before  steam-winches  came  into  use  this  was  done 
by  hand,  and  by  using  a  system  of  tripods  and  block  and  tackle  the  mast  was 
put  up  in  sections.  Then  the  yards,  sails  and  rigging  were  adjusted  to  make 
the  vessel  ready  for  her  maiden  voyage.  The  notice  of  a  ship’s  sailing  was 
often  followed  with,  not  “D  V,”  but  “W  &  W  P,”  meaning  wind  and 
weather  permitting. 

Masts  for  the  Royal  Navy 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  England,  with  an  inadequate  supply  of  native 
timber  for  the  British  Navy,  looked  to  His  Majesty’s  plantations  for  masts 
and  spars  from  the  tall  virgin  pines  of  the  primeval  forests.  Surveyors  and 
measurers  of  timber  and  boards  were  annually  elected  in  the  maritime  prov¬ 
inces.  Trees  which  measured  a  certain  size  a  foot  above  ground,  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  “one  foot  up  and  two  foot  through,”  were  marked  with  the  broad 
arrow  and  a  capital  “R”  and  reserved  for  the  Royal  Navy.  In  the  provincial 
charter  it  was  ruled  that: 

All  trees  of  the  diameter  of  twenty-four  inches,  upwards  of  twelve  inches  from  the 
ground,  growing  upon  any  soil  or  tract  of  land  within  our  said  Provinces  or  Territory 
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not  hitherto  granted  to  private  persons,  are  reserved  for  masting  the  Royal  Navy  and  all 
persons  are  forbidden  to  fell,  cut  or  destroy  any  such  trees,  without  the  Royal  License, 
first  had  and  obtained,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  £100  sterling  for  every  tree  so  felled, 
cut,  or  destroyed  without  said  License. 

By  the  time  the  resettlement  had  begun  at  Wiscasset  the  masting  business 
was  about  exhausted  at  Portsmouth ;  consequently  it  was  moving  eastward 
and  up  the  rivers.  The  hauling  or  baulking  of  these  huge  “sticks”  to  the 
nearest  water-way  required  skill  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  men,  who, 
with  their  axes  entered  the  forest  and  cut  a  passage  way.  By  first  felling  one 
tree  on  the  right,  then  one  on  the  left,  and  landing  them  as  they  fell  across 
the  opening,  a  corduroy  road  was  formed  which  when  covered  with  snow 
made  it  possible  to  haul  the  large  trees  out  of  the  woods.  This  was  called 
“swamping  a  road.” 

For  the  entire  period  during  which  the  colonies  remained  under  British 
government  the  masting  regulations  were  a  source  of  strife  between  the 
colonial  authorities  and  the  Crown.  It  was  the  masting  regulations  that 
caused  the  pursuit  of  the  Gruel  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  up  the  Sheep- 
scot  River  by  British  frigates  in  Revolutionary  times. 

After  the  Civil  War  when  most  of  the  big  trees  had  vanished  many  of 
the  square-rigged  vessels  were  fitted  out  with  built-up  masts.  These  were 
constructed  of  four  or  more  pieces  of  timber  held  together  with  iron  bands. 

The  original  masts  for  the  United  States  Frigate  Constitution  were  of 
single  white  pine  and  in  the  year  1796  they  were  cut  in  the  town  of  Malta, 
now  Windsor,  on  the  north  side  of  the  present  Augusta  road,  between 
Cooper’s  Mills  and  Bryant’s  Corner  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Corner. 
Thomas  Cooper  of  Newcastle  and  one  Gray  who  afterwards  settled  in 
Windsor  or  Whitefield,  cut  the  trees,  swamped  a  road  to  Puddle  Dock  in 
Aina  and  hauled  them  into  the  Sheepscot  River.  The  next  spring  they  were 
brought  to  Wiscasset  where  the  government  agents  yoked  them  at  both  ends 
with  pieces  of  white  oak  5  by  8  inches,  slipped  through  mortices  in  the  trees 
and  towed  them  to  Boston  by  a  sailing  packet. 

The  first  set  of  built-up  masts  used  for  Old  Ironsides  was  made  in  1 8 1 1  at 
Boston.  Each  mast  was  composed  of  the  hearts  of  four  trees.  The  present 
masts  of  the  Constitution  are  likewise  of  the  built-up  variety. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Constitution  was  built  at  Boston  and  was 
launched  October  21,  1797.  Edmund  Hartt  was  the  master  builder.  Origi- 
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nally  Old  Ironsides  was  one  of  four  sister  frigates  whose  story  is  one  of  the 
least  known  chapters  in  American  history }  they  were  the  Constitution ,  the 
Constellation ,  the  U nited  States  and  the  President.  The  Constellation  was  scrapped ; 
one  of  the  others  rotted  away  at  a  Bristol  dock}  the  fourth  was  lost  at  sea, 
so  the  Constitution  is  the  only  one  now  remaining. 

The  Sail  Loft 

Ezekiel  Cutter  was  one  of  the  early  sail-makers.  In  more  recent  times  a 
sail  loft  was  operated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  town  about  1 50  feet  south 
of  the  long  bridge,  by  William  W.  Elmes,  who  was  a  painter  by  trade  and 
lived  on  Middle  Street  at  the  corner  of  Big  Foot  Alley. 

The  familiar  and  pungent  odors  of  oakum,  tar  and  bees-wax  proved  to  be 
so  alluring  that  it  attracted  many  loafers  who  chewed  this  mixture. 

The  yards  of  the  vessel  were  measured.  Then  the  cotton  canvas  was 
spread  in  this  loft ;  the  sails  cut  on  the  bias  5  and  the  selvages  overlapped  and 
double  stitched.  The  top  of  the  sail  was  its  head  and  the  bottom  its  foot}  the 
sides  were  leeches}  the  upper  corners  were  earrings}  the  lower  corners  of  a 
square  sail,  and  after  lower  corners  of  other  sails  were  the  clews.  The  sails 
were  furnished  with  rows  of  short  ropes  for  the  purpose  of  reefing  them 
when  their  area  became  too  great  for  the  wind. 

The  effect  of  the  sail  is  increased  by  wetting  it  as  the  pores  of  the  canvas 
close  more  tightly  through  the  swelling  of  the  hemp.  Sails  are  nearly  all 
either  triangular  or  quadrilateral,  and  to  give  them  greater  strength  a  strong 
rope  or  cord  is  sewn  into  the  outer  edge  all  around  the  border  of  the  sail. 
The  sails  of  a  ship  are  either  square  or  fore-and-aft.  In  small  boats  the  most 
common  is  the  lug-sail  and  the  leg-o’-mutton,  a  triangular  sail  on  a  shorter 
mast  at  the  stern.  There  are  staysails  and  spankers,  flying  jibs  and  studding 
sails,  main-topgallant  sails,  fore-royal  topsails,  shoulder-of-mutton  sails}  in 
fact,  far  too  many  to  be  enumerated  here. 

In  the  sail  lofts  of  J.  W.  Taggart  &  H.  F.  Thompson  and  that  of  T.  H. 
Saunders  &  W.  W.  Elmes,  and  later  that  of  E.  G.  Lane  &  Stephen  Jones, 
the  sail-makers  plied  their  trade  with  palm  and  sail-needle,  marline  spike 
and  sail-hook,  twine  and  bees-wax,  grummets  and  ropes  of  Manila  hemp. 

John  Topham  had  a  sail  loft  on  the  water  side  of  Front  Street  next  to  the 
old  custom  house,  in  1857.  He  was  afterwards  associated  with  J.  W.  Tag¬ 
gart.  Isaac  Jackson,  a  journeyman,  John  Hutchins,  Fred  Sears,  Charles  E. 
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Quinnam  and  Walter  B.  Hall  worked  in  these  sail  lofts  to  turn  out  the 
wings  for  Wiscasset  ships  which  would  waft  them  to  distant  lands. 

Sail-making  now  ranks  with  the  obsolete  industries  of  the  town. 

Figure-heads 

During  the  days  when  square-riggers  were  built  on  the  Sheepscot  River, 
the  figure-heads  which  ornamented  their  ample  prows  were  often  costly  and 
highly  finished  productions.  They  were  carved  from  wood  in  heroic  propor¬ 
tions  and  put  together  with  pegs  or  composition  — for  iron  nails  would  rust 
and  streak  the  paint— and  were  invariably  a  device  in  keeping  with  the  name 
of  the  vessel  which  bore  them.  Thus  the  ship  Samoset  built  in  1847,  dis- 
played  a  full-sized  sagamore,  all  white  excepting  his  face,  neck  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  which  were  the  tawny  color  of  an  Indian’s  skin.  This  piece  of  sculpture 
was  designed  by  I.  S.  Cromwell  of  New  York,  and  the  figure-head  of  the 
Alliance  also  represented  his  handiwork.  The  Othello  had  a  head  and  bust  of 
the  Moor  of  Venice,  carved  by  Dodge  and  Anderson  also  of  New  York. 
Cornelius  Sharpe  carved  the  stern  moulding  and  bust  for  a  Wiscasset  vessel 
in  1826,  which  was  still  in  use  a  score  of  years  afterward.  The  ship  Gondar 
had  for  a  figure-head  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  resplendent  in  regal  robes  and  a 
starry  crown,  gorgeous  enough  to  have  bewildered  even  Solomon.  When 
the  Gondar  was  burned  to  the  water’s  edge  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  the  only  part  of  her  rescued.  Another  Johnston 
ship,  the  Wallace ,  had  for  embellishment  a  doughty  highland  warrior.  The 
Moultrie  had  a  bust  of  General  Moultrie,  carved  for  Capt.  R.  H.  Tucker, 
her  owner,  by  William  B.  Gleason  of  New  York. 

Sculptors  of  figure-heads  appear  to  have  been  few  in  Pownalborough. 
The  images  were  purchased  in  other  places  and  brought  here  by  the  coasting 
craft  and  delivered  to  the  ship-owners.  Shem  Drowne,  who  went  from  Kit- 
tery  to  Pemaquid  in  1735,  is  called  “the  first  American  sculptor,”  though 
none  of  his  figure-heads  appears  to  have  survived  until  the  present  day.  The 
handicraft  of  this  skilled  artificer  included  weather-cocks,  or  vanes,  pump- 
heads  and  gate-post  urns,  all  of  which  he  carved  in  wood.  He  also  worked 
in  copper.  It  was  Shem  Drowne  who  made  the  grasshopper  on  Faneuil  Hall 
in  Boston,  which  is  of  hammered  copper. 

The  father  of  the  late  Captain  Drew  of  Farmingdale,  Maine,  was  a 
sculptor  of  figure-heads.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  most  of  the  prow  or- 
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naments  used  by  Wiscasset  ships  were  made  by  the  Skillen  (or  Skilling) 
Brothers  of  Boston,  Joseph  True  or  William  Rush  of  Philadelphia.  Nearer 
to  this  village  were  Edbury  Hatch  of  Newcastle,  a  well-known  wood- 
carver  and  maker  of  figure-heads ;  and  William  Southworth  of  Damaris- 
cotta  who  died  in  1890.  He  decorated  most  of  the  ships  in  that  port  and  to 
him  is  attributed  the  carvings  of  stern  pieces  and  trailing  boards. 

The  best  collection  of  figure-heads  now  extant  in  Maine  is  that  made  by 
Hon.  Harold  Marsh  Sewall  of  Bath,  in  his  museum  at  Small  Point. 

The  less  ornamented  vessels  had  billet-heads— a  billet-head  being  a  piece 
of  timber  at  the  bow  or  stem  of  a  whale-boat  around  which  the  harpoon  line 
is  run  out  when  the  whale  darts  off.  Tradition  says  that  the  whalers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Quakers  were  never  allowed  to  bear  figure-heads,  because  the 
Friends  regarded  them  as  graven  images  and  therefore  of  an  idolatrous  na¬ 
ture  in  direct  defiance  of  the  second  commandment. 

Sailors  were  highly  superstitious  in  regard  to  the  injury  or  loss  of  a  fig¬ 
ure-head,  treating  any  such  mishap  as  a  sign  of  evil  portent  and  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  shipwreck  to  the  vessel. 

The  carving  of  wooden  figure-heads  is  now  numbered  among  extinct  arts, 
for  the  sharply  cut  bow  of  whaler  and  liner  affords  no  loitering  place  for 
goddess  or  queen,  saint  or  potentate,  Biblical  character  or  popular  hero. 
Therefore  this  branch  of  art  has  become  one  with  the  lost  romance  of  the 
seas. 

The  Maine  Shipbuilding  and  Navigation  Company 

The  Maine  Shipbuilding  and  Navigation  Company  was  organized  in 
February,  1890.  The  officers  were  A.  H.  Lennox,  president j  Edwin  Ams- 
den,  clerk ;  Richard  Tucker  Rundlett,  general  manager  and  treasurer  3  Hen¬ 
ry  Ingalls,  attorney ;  and  the  directors  were  A.  H.  Lennox,  Henry  Ingalls, 
R.  T.  Rundlett,  L.  W.  Gibbs,  R.  H.  T.  Taylor  and  Gustavus  Rundlett. 

The  shipyard  was  on  Hobson’s  (formerly  Holbrook’s)  island,  just  south 
of  where  Pendleton’s  boat-shop  was.  As  soon  as  the  charter  was  obtained 
they  started  to  build  two  vessels.  That  year  they  launched  the  Sheepscot  and 
the  Mavooshen.  The  first,  a  two-masted  schooner,  was  under  command  of 
Captain  Wells.  While  the  second,  a  three-masted  schooner  of  200  tons,  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Lewis.  The  third  and  last  vessel  built  by  this  com¬ 
pany  was  the  R.  T.  Rundlett ,  272  tons,  launched  December  3,  1892.  She  was 
a  three-masted  schooner  and  her  commander  was  J.  W.  Fountain. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Shipbuilding  and  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany  held  January  16,  1896,  a  dividend  of  fourteen  per  cent  was  declared 
for  that  year,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected:  A.  H.  Lennox,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  R.  T.  Rundlett,  general  manager  and  treasurer  ;  directors,  Henry  In¬ 
galls,  R.  T.  Rundlett,  A.  H.  Lennox,  A.  M.  Card,  Lincoln  Gibbs,  Gustavus 
Rundlett  and  R.  H.  T.  Taylor. 

In  the  summer  of  1900,  the  Sheepscot  left  Greene’s  Landing,  Stonington, 
Maine,  with  a  load  of  stone  for  the  Flatiron  building,  then  being  construct¬ 
ed  in  New  York  City,  at  which  time  she  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Lemuel 
Brown ;  Jean  Dodge  (a  brother  to  Archie  Dodge)  was  the  mate;  Fred  Bean 
was  cook;  and  Frank  Smith  was  “the  crew.”  They  reached  Portland  harbor 
safely  but  on  leaving  that  port  when  outside  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  they  ran 
into  heavy  weather,  and  shipped  seas.  When  the  gale  increased  they  were 
blown  off  their  course.  They  reefed  sail  and  hove  to  but  the  vessel  sprang  a 
leak  and  the  cargo  broke  loose  and  shifted.  The  leather  in  the  pumps  had 
dried  out,  rendering  the  pumps  useless,  so  they  had  nothing  to  work  with. 
In  this  perilous  condition  they  drifted  about  for  two  days,  until  they  were 
picked  up  by  a  Norwegian  steamer  off  Nantucket.  The  steamer  was  bound 
for  Libau,  a  Russian  seaport  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  thither  went  captain, 
mate,  cook  and  crew  where  they  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  United  States 
consul,  who,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  sent  them  to  the 
Netherlands  where  at  Amsterdam  they  waited  for  a  vessel  which  should  be 
homeward  bound.  In  less  than  a  week  an  English  vessel,  the  County  oj  York , 
put  into  Amsterdam  in  order  to  supplement  her  cargo  with  cheeses  and 
chemical  preparations,  before  proceeding  to  New  Jersey,  and  as  supercargo 
came  the  shipwrecked  crew  of  the  Sheepscot  back  to  their  homeland. 

Before  abandoning  the  Sheepscot  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  set  her 
afire  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  being  a  menace  to  navigation. 

The  IVLavooshen  was  lost  about  the  year  1900.  Frank  Brown,  a  brother  to 
Lemuel  Brown,  who  commanded  the  Sheepscot ,  was  her  captain.  After  load¬ 
ing  coal  at  Philadelphia,  where  she  had  been  filled  to  capacity,  she  started 
down  Delaware  Bay  in  a  strong  wind.  A  severe  storm  broke  which  lasted 
for  three  days  during  which  time  the  Mavooshen  anchored  off  Delaware 
Breakwater.  When  the  gale  had  somewhat  abated,  she  weighed  anchor  and 
proceeded  on  “her  last  long  voyage.”  Encrusted  with  ice,  she  rounded  Cape 
May  and  headed  for  Nantucket.  Nothing  more  has  ever  been  heard  of  her, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  went  down  with  all  on  board. 
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Captain  Freese,  who  was  at  that  time  bringing  a  steamer  north  from 
Demerara,  stated  that  he,  too,  was  out  in  that  storm  and  that  no  small  vessel 
could  live  in  such  a  sea.  It  has  always  been  believed  that  she  filled  with  ice 
and  foundered  shortly  after  leaving  Cape  May. 

The  R.  T.  Rundlett  was  sold  to  W.  J.  Stanton  of  Salisbury,  Maryland,  in 
May,  1902,  and  with  the  sale  of  this  vessel,  the  last  of  the  fleet,  the  Maine 
Shipbuilding  Company  closed  its  books  and  its  shipyard. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 

A  romantic  and  tragic  story  is  connected  with  the  shipyard  of  a  Wiscasset 
man,  Thomas  Jefferson  Southard,  although  the  yard  was  on  the  Kennebec 
River  at  Richmond  due  west  of  Swan  Island.  One  day  a  mysterious  stranger 
who  gave  his  name  as  George  H.  Osborne,  came  to  the  shipyard  and  applied 
for  work.  He  was  given  employment  in  the  Southard  yard.  The  story  runs 
thus:22 

Although  a  certain  innate  reticence  precluded  intimacies,  his  genial  kindly  manner 
could  not  fail  to  make  friends,  one  of  whom  was  Melvin  O.  Randall,  a  man  of  his  own 
age  with  whom  he  went  hunting  and  to  whom  he  gave  a  gun  of  Scotch  manufacture, 
than  which  there  was  no  finer  rifle  in  the  village.  Here  also  he  became  the  favorite  of 
several  of  the  children  of  the  town  among  whom  was  little  Abbie,  the  seven-year-old 
daughter  of  Small,  and  the  Call  children  whose  father  was  a  local  barber.  For  them  he 
wrote  out  Longfellow’s  Rainy  Day ,  the  chosen  poem  of  his  mother  to  whom  he  wrote 
often,  but  as  he  withheld  his  address  from  her,  she  was  unable  to  send  him  any  letters 
in  return.  These  together  with  several  visits  to  the  bootmaker  and  the  nomadic  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  ship-yard  where  he  knew  Jesse  Green,  the  carpenter,  were  the  only  contacts 
he  was  known  to  have  made  during  that  brief  summer  sojourn  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kennebec,  following  which  he  was  appointed  mate  of  the  schooner  Walton ,  and  took 
the  vessel  to  New  York.  Later  he  was  made  captain  of  this  vessel.  He  ran  the  Walton 
for  a  year,  making  voyages  to  Galveston,  Pensacola  and  other  ports,  carrying  various 
kinds  of  cargo. 

Osborne  made  his  last  voyage  on  a  new  three-masted  schooner,  the  Hera.  On  his 
way  from  Boston  to  Melbourne,  six  days  out,  George  H.  Osborne  was  swept  into  the 
sea  from  the  top-gallant  forecastle  and  was  soon  lost  to  view.  No  one  then  knew  on  the 
night  of  January  27,  1870,  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  George  Gordon,  Sixth  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  Viscount  of  Formartine,  Lord  Haddo,  Methlic,  Tarves  and  Kellie,  in  the 
Peerage  of  Scotland  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  virtue  of  his  title  of  Vis¬ 
count  Gordon,  who  was  born  in  Holyrood  Palace  on  January  10,  1841,  son  of  the  Fifth 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  by  his  wife,  Mary  Baillie,  had  been  borne  by  a  wave  to  an  unmarked 
grave  in  the  Great  Western  Ocean. 

22.  Taken  in  part  from  The  Gay  Gordons  by  J.  M.  Bullock. 
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In  the  meantime  nothing  could  be  done  to  notify  his  relatives  until  Australia  was 
reached  four  months  later;  and  when  the  Captain,  for  the  purpose  of  identification, 
searched  Osborne’s  chest,  he  found  only  the  address  of  one  Jesse  Green,  the  carpenter 
living  in  Richmond,  Maine,  and  Green  did  not  know  who  Osborne  was.  Nor  did  Ran¬ 
dall  know  aught  of  Osborne’s  former  state. 

During  all  of  this  time  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  were  in  great  anxiety,  for 
they  had  not  heard  from  him  since  April,  1869.  In  November  they  had  dispatched  his 
old  tutor  to  look  for  him,  but  the  quest  was  too  great  for  Mr.  Alexander,  for  Osborne’s 
assumed  name  and  his  reticence  as  to  his  past  life  had  proved  to  be  a  too  effectual  dis¬ 
guise  for  the  tutor  to  unfrock.  Moreover  he  had  made  no  reference  to  any  ship  or  in¬ 
dividual  lest  his  mother  attempt  to  trace  his  whereabouts  and  put  an  end  to  his  adven¬ 
turous  career  caused  by  his  early  and  lasting  love  for  the  sea.  Mr.  Alexander  went  to 
Molino,  Florida,  from  which  place  the  last  letter  from  “George”  had  been  mailed,  but 
no  trace  of  him  could  be  found  there.  Five  months  of  futile  search  ensued.  At  last,  rely¬ 
ing  on  a  sentence  in  a  letter  written  early  in  1867,  he  got  in  touch  with  Captain  John 
P.  Wilbur,  who  had  taken  Osborne  to  Galveston  as  a  passenger  on  the  William  Mallory , 
and  who  was  then  living  in  Mystic,  Conn.  Finally  he  ran  Osborne’s  name  to  earth  only 
to  find  that  he  was  dead. 

But  the  fatality  could  not  end  thus.  The  question  of  the  identity  of  George  H.  Os¬ 
borne  had  to  be  proved.  If  he  were  George  Hamilton  Gordon,  Sixth  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  then  his  death  must  be  established  before  his  brother  John  could  succeed  to  the 
title. 

Late  in  the  year  1870,  four  agents  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  came  to  this  country  to 
make  an  exhaustive  investigation.  Their  names  were  Lindsay,  Haldane,  Jameson  and 
McLaren,  and  they  went  to  Richmond,  Maine.  Arrived  there  they  interviewed  ship- 
holders,  captains,  seamen,  a  fisherman,  a  carpenter,  and  the  bootmaker  (whose  last 
bore  witness  to  the  size  of  Osborne’s  feet).  In  the  inquiry  as  to  Osborne’s  identity  held 
at  Richmond  on  December  7,  1870,  Mr.  Southard,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Walton , 
declined  to  be  put  on  oath  or  to  give  evidence  without  a  promise  being  given  that  he 
would  be  paid  5 %  of  the  value  of  the  estate;  which  was  very  naturally  refused.  But 
even  when  he  appeared  on  subpoena,  he  did  not  bring  the  necessary  ship’s  books  with 
him,  though  Osborne  had  served  him  well  and  faithfully.  The  most  valuable  testi¬ 
mony  was  furnished  by  M.  O.  Randall,  friend  and  hunting  companion  of  Osborne, 
who  had  the  gun  made  in  Edinburgh  by  Alexander  Henry,  the  famous  gunsmith.  This 
weapon  and  the  boot-last  were  to  prove  the  identity  of  George  Hamilton  Gordon. 
Reluctantly  Randall  parted  with  the  gun,  the  only  keepsake  he  possessed  of  his  well¬ 
loved  friend. 

With  these  meage  tangible  proofs  and  descriptions  furnished  by  those  who  had 
known  Osborne,  the  four  Scotchmen  departed  for  home.  It  was  May  6th,  1872  before 
the  House  of  Lords  decided  that  John,  his  brother,  might  take  his  seat. 

Months  passed  by  and  then  one  day  came  a  letter  to  Mr.  Randall  to 
whom  another  gun  had  been  promised  in  lieu  of  the  one  which  he  had  re- 
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linquished  to  the  four  Scotchmen.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son, 
Melvin  M.  Randall  of  Dresden  Mills  (formerly  a  part  of  Pownalborough), 
through  whose  courtesy  copies  of  the  letters  in  his  custody  are  here  given  as 
documents  in  evidence  of  the  above  story. 

66  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Dear  Sir:  25  May  1871 

I  regret  very  much  to  find,  on  my  return  from  America,  that  your  rifle  has  not  yet 
been  ordered.  This  has  inadvertently  been  omitted,  but  I  have  now  by  the  instructions 
of  Lady  Aberdeen,  ordered  one  from  Mr.  Henry  of  the  kind  described  in  your  evidence. 

It  is  to  be  of  the  best  workmanship  and  material  and  made  to  order.  It  will  be  ready 
I  expect  within  ten  days  and  will  then  be  sent  out  to  you.  I  regret  very  much  the  long 
delay.  I  hope  you  have  not  been  losing  confidence  in  us  all.  I  see  you  want  a  single 
barreled  rifle  which  has  been  ordered. 

We  are  all  enjoying  the  recollection  of  our  American  visit  very  much;  and  only 
hope  we  have  left  as  favorable  impressions  behind  as  we  have  taken  with  us. 

Hoping  you  will  have  much  enjoyment  of  your  new  rifle  and  continued  health  to 
use  it,  I  remain,  Yours  very  truly, 

S.  G.  McLaren. 

Three  months  later  the  rifle  came  in  a  case  whose  fittings  would  delight 
the  heart  of  any  sportsman  and  would  have  given  greater  joy  to  Randall 
had  it  not  been  overcast  by  the  memory  of  a  vanished  friend.  With  the  gun 
case  came  the  other  letter: 

M.  O.  Randall,  Esq.  Edinburgh,  17  August  1871 

Richmond,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 

Sir:  —  By  instructions  received  from  the  Agents  of  the  Right  Honorble  The  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  I  have  built  for  you  a  single  muzzle  loading  Match  Rifle  of  the  same  length 
bore  as  the  double  rifle  belonging  to  the  late  Earl,  and  which  I  furnished  him. 

Alexander  Henry. 

Osborne  cherished  a  devotion  to  his  mother  bordering  on  idolatry.  It 
seems  singular  that  in  a  letter  written  to  her  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1869,  just  before  the  tragedy  occurred,  he  said: 

A  sort  of  vague  dread  fills  my  mind  and  I  seem  to  feel  that  I  had  rather  go  on  in 
doubt  than  to  learn  what  would  kill  me,  or  drive  me  to  worse — I  mean  were  I  to  re¬ 
turn  and  not  find  you.  How  many  times  has  this  thought  come  to  me  in  the  dark  and 
cheerless  night  watches!  But  I  have  to  drive  it  from  me  as  too  dreadful  to  think  of. 

The  tradition  on  the  Kennebec  is  that  the  adventure  of  the  Earl  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  who  came  incognito  as  George  H.  Osborne,  was  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  a  man  of  worth  could  prove  himself  such  in  any  sphere  of  life,  no 
matter  where  his  lot  was  cast. 
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Ships  of  the  Sheepscot 

IT  has  been  said  that  sailors  and  poets  believe  that  ships  have  souls,  and 
when  the  ships  of  the  Sheepscot  River,  all  fresh  from  sail-maker  and 
rigger,  spread  their  canvas  and  glided  away  through  the  Narrows  to  meet 
on  distant  waters,  even  the  most  prosaic  would  admit  that,  if  not  endowed 
with  a  soul,  they  at  least  responded  to  the  breath  of  life. 

Their  builders  and  masters  knew  that  each  vessel  had  an  individual  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  them  were  known  her  shortcomings,  her  tendencies  and  ca¬ 
prices  ;  but  Fate  alone  knew  her  history,  her  perilous  undertakings,  her  fate¬ 
ful  voyages  and  ending,  and  whether  she  would  succumb  to  shipwreck  or 
mutiny,  pirate  or  privateer,  or  to  Mr.  Jefferson! 

It  was  the  hated  Embargo  of  1 807  which  caused  the  first  collective  check¬ 
mate  to  shipping  in  these  rivers,  dismantled  every  American  ship  and  dealt 
a  death  blow  to  many  a  ship  and  her  owner.  It  came  in  the  wake  of  great 
prosperity  here,  when  the  tonnage  of  square-rigged  vessels  in  this  port  ag¬ 
gregated  8,405  tons,  among  which  were  counted  at  least  thirty-two  full- 
rigged  ships. 

Vessels  of  varying  size,  rig  and  draft  were  built  all  along  this  river,  as  far 
inland  as  Head-of-the-Tide  at  the  old  saw-pit  at  Puddle  Dock;  at  Sheep¬ 
scot  Falls  and  Newcastle;  at  the  Eddy  in  Edgecomb;  at  Folly  Island  and 
Jeremy  Squam;  at  Wiscasset  Point,  Birch  Point  and  Holbrook’s  Island;  in 
Back  River  at  Phip’s  Point;  and  in  a  cove  west  of  that  peninsula  Elias 
Brookings  built  vessels  in  Brookings’  Bay.  As  far  out  at  sea  as  Seguin  a  ves¬ 
sel  was  built  in  June,  1798,  by  John  Polereczky  and  Francis  Goud,  mariner 
(both  residents  of  that  island),  and  Benjamin  Emmons,  merchant,  of 
Georgetown.  This  was  the  schooner  Nancy.  James  Goud  was  her  master,  and 
she  was  built  for  the  cod-fishery. 

Their  voyages  were  far  flung  and  their  profits  brought  wealth  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  towns  along  the  Sheepscot;  but  the  Embargo  and  the  War  of 
1812  completely  ruined  them,  and  Wiscasset’s  ship  “Prosperity”  is  now 
long  overdue. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Virginia ,  a  pinnace  of  30  tons,  the  first  ship  made 
in  America,  was  built  almost  within  gunshot  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot 
River;  that  an  early  ship  of  the  Sheepscot,  built  by  Sir  William  Phips,  bore 
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to  safety  the  terrified  settlers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Indian  War ;  and 
that  Clarke  and  Lake  made  vessels  at  their  settlement  on  Arrowsic  near 
Jones’  Eddy.  But  the  first  vessel  of  which  we  have  a  record  at  Wiscasset 
Point  is  found  in  the  deposition  of  Michael  Sevey  made  in  1797,  when  he 
stated  that  “he  came  to  Wiscasset  in  1737,  to  help  build  a  ship.” 

The  next  vessel  of  which  we  have  a  record  in  these  waters  was  that  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Crooker  of  Pemaquid  in  his  diary  which  is  in  the  Maine  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

“March  1750. — I  came  to  Boston  &  let  myself  to  Capt.  Nickels,  to  help  load 
a  Spanish  24  gunship  then  lying  at  Wiscasset  Point,  Sheepsgut  River.” 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  trade  from  these  parts  to  Europe  is  in 
1623,  Captain  Witherage  from  Pemaquid  to  Barnstable,  England. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  exports  began  and  a  salt  and 
spar  trade  was  built  up  with  Europe.  Vessels  from  all  the  naval  powers  of 
Europe  were  in  this  harbor,  and  Wiscasset  soon  became  the  most  important 
seaport  east  of  Boston.  By  maritime  exchange  with  the  Spanish  colonies 
Spanish  coinage  came  into  use  here,  and  Spanish  milled  dollars  otherwise 
known  as  pieces  of  eight  were  frequently  named  as  a  consideration  in  deeds 
and  contracts.  From  the  French  colonies  came  five  franc  pieces  and  one  still 
here  bearing  the  effigy  of  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI  may  have  been  brought  to 
Wiscasset  in  his  day. 

The  late  Loring  Dow  stated  that  when  his  father  worked  for  Major 
Carlton  he  had  the  responsibility  of  taking  kegs  of  specie  in  a  wheelbarrow 
from  Carlton’s  Wharf,  now  occupied  by  the  Wiscasset  Grain  Co.,  to  the 
Carlton  house  on  High  Street.  From  that  and  like  sources  must  have  come 
quantities  of  specie  required  to  replenish  the  vaults  of  the  Wiscasset  bank 
where  many  unusual  coins  came  to  light,  among  them  silver  pistareens  and 
ducatoons,  golden  angels,1  Spanish  doubloons  and  pistoles  along  with  Por¬ 
tuguese  moidores.  Spoons  were  sometimes  made  by  the  local  silversmiths  of 
the  left  over  silver  coins,  and  jewelry  from  the  gold  money.  One  American 
silver  dollar  bearing  the  date  1804  appeared  in  town,  given,  so  tradition 
says,  to  a  midwife  for  her  services  during  an  accouchement,  but  it  soon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  collector. 

In  1786,  David  Sylvester’s  name  appears  with  that  of  Daniel  Cony,  as  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  of  this  date, 

1.  A  gold  coin,  English  value  about  io  shillings}  struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  and  imposed 
with  the  figure  of  the  archangel  Michael. 
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which  Committee  made  a  report  on  the  resources  of  Maine,  drawn  up  by 
William  Bingham,  an  extensive  landholder  in  this  district,  and  in  which  it 
is  asserted  that,  at  the  date  thereof,  there  was  but  one  topsail  schooner  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Kennebec  River.  In  1793  there  were  twelve  ships,  besides 
brigs  and  other  vessels  on  the  stocks. 

Wiscasset  was  then  one  of  the  chief  of  the  ten  ports  of  entry,  and  this 
port  with  its  sea  approaches  was  at  great  expense  to  the  British  government 
surveyed  with  soundings  and  all  accurately  projected  and  delineated  on 
charts,  under  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty  of  that  nation.  In  1729  two 
considerable  cities  were  planned  by  the  Crown  authorities  to  be  built  up,  one 
at  Pemaquid,  near  the  ocean,  and  the  other  at  and  around  Boothbay  Harbor. 

The  projected  plans  for  city  building  at  Pemaquid  and  Boothbay  were, 
however,  rendered  abortive  by  the  influence  of  General  Waldo  and  other 
Massachusetts  land  proprietors  and  speculators  in  the  lands  of  Maine,  which 
caused  the  removal  of  Dunbar  from  Maine  to  the  government  of  New 
Hampshire.  By  this  act  the  settlers  were  left  to  the  rapacity  and  mercy  of 
claimants,  and  the  progress  of  the  region,  in  thrift  and  population,  was 
delayed. 

In  the  days  before  the  railroad  spoiled  the  shore  line,  ships  were  built 
along  the  banks  and  launched  straight  into  the  deep  waters  of  Wiscasset 
Bay.  The  leaden  keel  was  run  in  the  spring  so  that  the  vessel  could  be 
launched  in  the  summer  directly  after  the  harvesting  of  the  hay  crop,  which 
formed  the  cargo  carried  to  southern  ports.  At  Charleston,  Savannah  or 
New  Orleans  it  was  unloaded  and  replaced  by  a  shipment  of  cotton  or  naval 
stores  to  Liverpool,  England.  There  the  hull  was  coppered  by  British  work¬ 
men  whose  work  was  better  and  cheaper  than  that  available  in  this  country. 
The  return  voyage  would  bring  a  freight  of  railroad  iron,  salt  or  woolens, 
or  a  mixed  cargo  from  the  mother  country. 

One  such  cargo  appears  in  a  letter  book  kept  toward  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  Abiel  Wood,  Wiscasset’s  largest  shipowner,  in  which 
he  directs  his  captain,  Spencer  Tinkham,  of  the  ship  Astrea ,  to  bring  a  return 
cargo  from  England,  of  salt,  common  and  blown,  and  to  “fill  in  with  a 
mixed  cargo”  consisting  of  the  articles  named  below: 

lead,  nails,2  paint,  nautical  instruments,  such  as  compasses— wood  and  brass— quadrants, 
spyglasses,  boat  hooks,  ship  scrapers,  screws,  shovels,  bunting  for  colors,  locks  and  thumb 

2.  Nails  were  imported  and  furnished  by  Whitney  &  Sewall  for  building  purposes.  There  is  no 
record  of  a  slitting  mill  in  these  parts,  and  early  blacksmiths  manufactured  them  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  in  the  kitchen  stove. 
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latches,  knives,  spoons,  iron  coffee  mills,  bed  screws  and  brass  caps  for  same,  brass 
warming  pans,  bellows,  elastic,  book  muslin,  Welsh  flannel,  blankets,  “printed  linnen 
called  Chints”,  calicoes,  printed  shawls,  broadcloth,  blue,  black,  drab  and  brown;  pins, 
handkerchiefs,  dimity  striped  and  corded,  black  silk  handkerchiefs,  fine  cotton  cambric 
for  Gentlemens’  neckcloths,  mens’  fashionable  white  and  green  hats,  “Coarse  Mens 
black  Hats”  Durants  or  tammy,  plain  and  striped  Wildbores,  sewing  silk,  carpeting, 
pocket  knives,  Dutch  Quills  and  Bibles. 

One  wonders  where  they  put  the  salt.  The  Captain  was  likewise  cautioned 
against  extravagance,  that  was,  “not  to  run  away  with  the  Whale  in  charge.” 
The  above-listed  articles  give  a  fair  example  of  the  European  imports  of 
that  day. 

The  exports  of  the  country  valued  for  commercial  purposes  besides  fish 
and  fur  were  wood  for  fuel,  lumber  for  ships  and  houses,  tar  and  turpentine 
for  shipbuilding,  and  potash  for  the  English  industry  of  woolen  manufac¬ 
ture. 

The  Coasters 

The  early  coasting  vessels  which  made  Wiscasset  their  home  port  were 
engaged  in  commerce  principally  between  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Portland, 
Portsmouth  and  this  town,  as  well  as  to  the  southern  ports  of  Charleston 
and  Savannah.  One  of  the  early  packets  was  the  Superior  which  sailed  from 
Union  Wharf.  Another  was  the  Clio ,  a  schooner  commanded  by  Capt. 
Thomas  Lennox,  which  plied  between  Boston  and  Wiscasset.  Upon  her 
arrival  she  headed  for  Carlton’s  Wharf  and  was  run  up  the  dock  on  the 
flats.  A  plank  from  the  main  boom  to  the  wharf  made  a  gangway  over  which 
the  passengers  were  handed  out,  and  as  soon  as  “Capt.  Tom,”  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  had  escorted  his  passengers  up  the  wharf,  he  would  go  to 
hunt  up  the  customs  officer  to  enter  his  vessel.  Then  the  post  was  distributed. 
The  table  drawer  gave  up  its  contents  of  letters  to  be  delivered  to  Capt. 
William  M.  Boyd,  Silas  Payson,  Nathan  Clark  and  others. 

A  trip  to  Boston  in  a  coaster  was  a  great  event  in  a  boy’s  life.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  far  in  advance.  A  new  suit  was  made  by  Zibe  Thayer; 
Greenleaf  made  the  beaver;  John  Brooks  the  furs;  McKenney  made  the 
boots;  Asa  Wilkins  repaired  the  watches;  and  Hatch  overhauled  the  seal¬ 
skin-covered  trunk  dotted  all  over  with  large  brass-headed  tacks,  and  then 
after  weeks  of  preparation  if  the  “man  on  the  meeting-house”  pointed  the 
right  way,  the  merchants  and  travelers  started  for  Boston.  Portland,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Salem  and  Cape  Ann  were  made  as  the  weather  permitted. 
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Later  on  Alfred  Lennox  generally  owned  the  controlling  share  in  the 
coasters,  and  among  them  were  the  Franklin ,  Capt.  William  Colby  (later 
lost  in  Ipswich  Bay  by  Captain  Greenleaf)  and  the  Catherine  nicknamed  the 
“ Old  Kate  ”  She  was  commanded  by  Capt.  John  McNear.  On  the  night  of 
Tuesday,  August  31,  1875,  she  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  while  lying 
near  the  Johnson  and  Palmer  mill  at  Brewer.  The  fire  was  thought  to  have 
been  of  incendiary  origin,  and  by  this  time  the  Old  Kate  was  a  craft  of  little 
value,  save  in  the  memories  of  the  boys  who  had  coasted  to  the  Hub. 

The  Pearl ,  another  of  the  Lennox  coasters,  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Foster.  She  was  used  to  carry  hay  and  bricks  to  Boston.  When  no  longer 
needed  she  was  grounded  on  Goose  Island  and  burned  to  the  water’s  edge, 
where  she  remained  until  during  a  run  of  high  tides  she  floated  off  and 
crashed  into  the  long  bridge  just  east  of  the  draw.  When  the  last  bridge  was 
built  in  1932  they  swung  the  draw  a  span  to  the  eastward  of  the  former 
one  and  in  driving  the  piles  they  struck  the  submerged  Pearl  and  with  great 
difficulty  and  delay  succeeded  in  forcing  the  pile  through  the  sunken  hulk. 

Among  the  well-known  coasters  were  the  Boxer ,  the  Smith  Tuttle ,  the 
Maria  Louisa ,  the  Wm.  E.  Leggett ,  the  Isabella,  the  Kate  Lilly ,  the  Oceanica, 
the  Niger ,  the  Lady  Ellen ,  the  S.  H.  Poole ,  the  Emeline ,  the  Buena  Vista,  the 
Robert  Woodruff ,  the  Cock  of  the  Walk ,  the  Melbourne ,  the  Clarinda ,  the  Ster¬ 
ling,  the  Tasso ,  the  Minstrel ,  the  Mary  B.  Rogers ,  the  Fillmore ,  the  Millie 
Washburn ,  the  Newell  B.  Hawes ,  the  Coquette ,  the  Fannie  Hodgkins ,  the  Fair 
View ,  the  Elizabeth ,  the  J .  H.  Miller,  the  Antelope,  the  Matilda,  the  Cora,  the 
Charter  Oak,  the  Annie  P.  Chase,  the  Sheepscot ,  the  Mavooshen,  the  R.  T. 
Rundlett,  and  the  October. 

Should  any  chronicler  of  river  life  be  tempted  to  write  the  saga  of  a  scow, 
the  carrier  and  pariah  of  the  stream,  he  must  not  omit  the  moonlit  nights 
when,  moored  to  the  bridge  wharf  in  mid-stream,  the  Evening  Star  brazenly 
displayed  the  intimate  wardrobe  of  the  lubber  as  his  wash  hung  on  a  clothes¬ 
line  to  dry,  flapping  like  a  flag  of  truce  while  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
strains  of  a  Devon  chanty  pumped  out  of  an  asthmatic  accordion,  and  the 
odor  of  cabbage  defiled  the  evening  breeze. 

And  the  scows  had  picturesque  names,  the  Challenge,  the  Roaring  Gimlet, 
the  Struggle,  the  Home-brew ,  etc.  Moses  Huntoon  was  the  marine  architect 
who  constructed  these  gundalows. 

Scows  were  much  in  evidence  in  the  days  of  the  Kilmaree  Club  when 
Wiscasset  enjoyed  a  picturesque  river  life. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Wiscasset  having  then  been 
a  port  of  entry  and  delivery  for  a  decade,  there  were  owned  here  thirty-five 
square-rigged  vessels  aggregating  10,000  tons,  the  majority  of  them  being 
employed  in  the  West  India  trade. 

Ships  sailed  down  the  Sheepscot  to  Havana,  Matanzas,  Tobago,  Trini¬ 
dad,  Antigua,  Nevis,  Jamaica,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  St.  Croix  and  St.  Kitts. 
Besides  occasional  shipments  of  horses,  the  West  Indiaman  took  out  dried 
fish,  pork,  beef,  potatoes,  headings  and  hoop  poles  for  cooperage,  long  and 
short  lumber,  deals,  box-shooks  and  barrel-staves ;  and  brought  return  car¬ 
goes  of  West  India  cottons,  bananas,  plantains,  raisins,  oranges,  lemons,  salt, 
coffee,  sugar,  molasses  and  rum  which  were  landed  on  the  wharves  that 
fringed  Fore  Street.  This  cargo  was  distributed  all  over  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
try— up  the  valleys  of  the  Sheepscot  and  Kennebec— in  exchange  for  country 
produce  such  as  hay  and  cattle  or  money,  or  else  the  cargo  was  re-shipped  to 
Portsmouth  and  Boston. 

A  triagonal  trade  developed.  Ship-owners  sent  to  the  West  Indies  their 
freight  of  fish  and  lumber,  for  which  a  homeward  cargo  of  sugar  and  mo¬ 
lasses  was  procured  which  was  brought  back  and  manufactured  into  rum. 
All  that  was  not  used  for  home  consumption  or  sold  to  the  Indians  was  sent 
to  Africa  for  slaves.  The  “black  ivory,”  so  secured  was  taken  to  the  West  Indies 
and  exchanged  for  more  sugar  and  more  molasses.  A  liberal  profit  was 
gleaned  from  every  stage  of  this  three-cornered  transaction. 

Sometimes  a  little  smuggling  was  surreptitiously  done  which  caused  noto¬ 
riety  to  cling  to  certain  localities,  though  the  Westport  settlers  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Rum  Cove  repudiate  such  an  origin  of  its  name. 

Wiscasset  in  those  by-gone  days  had  several  meeting  places  unknown  to 
the  present  generation.  The  principal  ones  were:  the  meeting-house  where 
the  older  inhabitants  gathered ;  the  town  house  j  the  engine  house ;  Brim¬ 
stone  Hill  (crowned  by  the  Methodist  Church)  j  the  ferry-ways ;  the  mar¬ 
ket  house  j  the  town  pump;  and  Tan  Yard  Brook.  They  all  formed  loiter¬ 
ing  places  for  the  youth  of  the  village,  but  the  greatest  rendezvous  of  all 
for  the  boys  was  down  on  the  wharves  when  the  West  Indiamen  came  in, 
laden  with  products  consigned  to  Whitney  &  Sewall,  Asa  F.  Hall  or  Abiel 
Wood,  who  owned  by  far  the  greater  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  trade 
with  the  Antilles.  On  one  of  these  vessels  an  Edgecomb  man  was  first  mate, 
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and  he  always  brought  a  supply  of  sugar-cane  in  the  long-boat  stored  over 
the  main  hatch,  and  while  the  boys  were  crunching  it  he  regaled  them  with 
stories  of  Matanzas— that  Cuban  city  of  yellow  houses,  yellow  fever  and 
aguardiente— and  the  pirates  who  then  (1823)  infested  the  Cuban  coast. 
Especially  notorious  was  Antonio,  commonly  called  El  Majorean,  whose 
lair  was  on  Cayo  Romano  near  Matanzas,  and  who  with  his  fellow  vampires 
of  the  ocean  were  lying  in  wait  for  a  Spanish  felucca,  than  in  Guanaha, 
which  they  intended  to  fit  out  as  a  cruiser,  but  they  were  dispersed  by  the 
United  States  barges  Gnat,  the  Midge ,  and  the  cutter  Grampus. 

Coral,  radiant  shells  that  echoed  the  song  of  a  tropical  shore,  and  strange, 
sweet  fruits  were  brought  here.  Occasionally  from  the  West  Indies  came 
stowaways,  perchance  a  Conch  from  the  Bahamas  or  a  Maroon  from  Ac- 
compong,  landed  from  one  of  these  merchantmen  at  Wiscasset  Point. 


The  Salt  and  Spar  Trade 

Before  the  United  States  became  a  salt-producing  nation,  the  salt  and 
spar  trade  carried  on  between  Wiscasset  and  the  principal  European  ports, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  commercial  developments  along  the  Sheepscot  River, 
beginning  as  it  did  soon  after  the  resettlement  of  the  Point. 

Vessels  were  built  on  its  shores  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  laden  with 
masts  and  spars  to  be  discharged  at  foreign  harbors  and  reloaded  with  cargoes 
of  salt  from  Worcestershire  and  Cheshire  in  England  and  Havre,3  the  French 
seaport  which  became  so  important  an  objective  in  our  transatlantic  traffic. 

Where  the  salt  brought  here  in  ship-loads  in  the  early  days  was  stored  is 
not  now  known,  for  the  salt  store  on  Johnston’s  Wharf  built  by  Henry 
Bragdon  for  Alexander  Johnston  was  not  put  up  until  1857.  This  wharf, 
also  called  Cook’s  Wharf,  was  bought  by  Sewall  Southard  in  1895  and  has 
since  been  used  by  him  and  later  by  his  son,  Freeman  D.  Southard,  as  a  coal 
shed. 

One  of  the  interesting  angles  connected  with  the  salt  and  spar  trade  is 
that  which  connects  the  Marie  Antoinette  tradition  with  the  Decker  house, 
then  on  Jeremy  Squam,  and  links  such  men  as  Col.  James  Swan  of  Dorches¬ 
ter,  Gen.  Henry  Jackson  of  Boston  and  Talleyrand  with  Wiscasset,  then 
better  known  as  Pownalborough. 

3.  A  contraction  of  the  original  name,  Le  Havre  de  Notre  Dame  de  Grace,  founded  in  1509  by 
Louis  XII,  on  the  site  of  a  fishing  village  and  intended  as  a  refuge  for  the  French  Navy. 
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The  following  letter,  the  only  one  found  written  by  any  member  of  the 
Decker-Clough  family  alluding  to  the  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  is  given 
herewith.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  October  n,  1918,  by  the 
great-granddaughter  of  Stephen  and  Sarah  (Decker)  Clough. 

My  great  grandfather  Stephen  Clough  (not  Samuel)  was  in  France  during  the 
Revolution.  He  commanded  the  “Sally”  and  brought  to  the  United  States  furniture  be¬ 
longing  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Queen  was  to  have  come  too,  but  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  plot  to  save  her  life — This  furniture  was  divided  between  the  owners  of 
the  “Sally”,  (Stephen  Clough,  Joseph  Decker  and  Matthew  Bridge)4  the  Swans  of 
Boston,  and  the  Lees  of  Wiscasset— Some  years  ago  there  was  an  article  in  the  Boston 
Herald— on  the  incredulity  of  a  Boston  woman— on  a  house  in  Edgecomb  being  the 
Marie  Antoinette  house,  when  the  Swan  house  in  Dorchester— at  that  time  not  stand¬ 
ing — was  called  the  Marie  Antoinette  house,  and  a  room  in  it  had  been  furnished  with 
furniture  belonging  to  the  Queen,  and  Col.  Swan  had  instigated  a  plot  to  bring  her  to 
the  United  States.  Then  the  article  tried  to  explain  that  Col.  Swan  was  in  Paris,  and 
Capt.  Clough  might  have  met  him  there,  etc.  The  Lees  were  personal  friends  and  it  is 
probably  true  Capt.  Clough  knew  the  Boston  owner  before  he  went  to  France  and, 
also,  if  Col.  Swan  was  connected  with  this  plot,  that  he  would  choose  a  vessel  owned 
by  himself  to  carry  the  Queen  away  from  France.  Another  article,  not  long  ago,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Herald  stating  that  clothing  for  the  Queen  was  also  brought  here  by 
Capt.  Clough,  that  the  “thrifty  Madam  Clough”  made  up  a  black  satin  dress  and 
wore  it— 

The  “thrifty  Madam  Clough”  did  make  over  and  wear  a  black  satin  dress  brought 
home  from  France  by  her  husband,  but  it  never  belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette — It  was 
the  robe  worn  by  Louis  XVI  when  he  presided  au  Lit  de  Justice,  and  was  bought  at 
auction  by  Capt.  Clough — 

At  this  time  Capt.  Clough  was  about  thirty  years  of  age— when  the  King  was  guil¬ 
lotined  in  Jan.  1793 — Madam  Clough  lacked  two  months  of  her  twentieth  birthday — 
the  only  child,  a  daughter  of  two  and  one  half  years,  was  named  Sarah  for  her  mother. 
My  Grandmother — Mrs.  Wm.  McLellan  of  Warren— was  the  second  child,  a  third 
daughter,  named  Antoinette  for  the  Queen  with  a  younger  daughter,  and  a  son — the 
youngest  child — who  both  died  in  childhood,  were  all  the  children  in  the  Clough  family. 

A  Frenchman  oj  high  rank  did  come  to  the  house  on  Squam  Island,  but  never,  even  to 
Grandmother,  did  Grandfather  Clough  reveal  his  name,  or  rank — To  her  questions,  his 
reply  was  always— “It  is  my  friend’s  secret.” 

Madam  Clough  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  health  and  vitality— at  forty  years  of 
age,  she  said  she  did  not  know  the  sensation  of  being  tired. 

She  had  a  lovely  disposition,  and  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 

A  step-granddaughter  by  a  second  marriage,  who  looked  after  Grandmother’s  com¬ 
fort  in  her  declining  years,  and  took  care  of  her  in  her  last  illness,  remarked  to  me  once 

4.  These  were  the  original  owners  in  1791.  Joseph  Decker  died  December  17,  1792.  Matthew 
Bridge  of  Charlestown  died  November  24,  1814.  Stephen  Clough  died  on  the  Mississippi  River  in 
1818.  r 
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that  no  picture  of  Grandmother  could  do  her  justice,  for  “to  me  she  had  the  face  of  an 
angel”— When  over  eighty  my  father  induced  her  to  sit  for  a  daguerreotype,  and  some 
large  photos  were  printed  from  it— we  were  speaking  of  this  enlarged  picture— I  thought 
there  were  few  of  whom  the  above  remark  would  be  made  by  one  who  had  had  the 
care  of  them  when  ill,  and  over  eighty.  .  .  .  Very  truly  yourSj 

Caroline  M.  Cutter. 

The  “Frenchman  of  high  rank”  who  went  to  the  Clough  house  on  Jeremy 
Squam  Island  is  supposed  to  have  been  Talleyrand  (1754-1838)  whose  full 
name  and  title  were  Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand-Perigord,  Prince  of 
Benevento,  and  in  the  Archives  Nationalesheisnotedas“Evequed’Autun.” 
The  benefice  of  the  Bishop’s  mitre  instead  of  the  Cardinal’s  Hat  was  at  that 
time  one  of  the  bitter  disappointments  of  his  life,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  Paris  his  injame  conduite  was  notorious,  any  link  connecting  him  with 
the  Church  savored  of  impropriety. 

He  later  relinquished  ecclesiastical  ambitions  for  a  portfolio,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  subtle  and  shrewd  of  all  the  modern  diplomatists,  but,  his 
name  being  discovered  on  the  civil  list  of  Louis  XVI  as  a  man  “disposed  to 
serve  the  King,”  he  was,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1792,  immediately 
placed  on  the  list  of  emigres.  His  connection  with  the  Revolution  thus  dis¬ 
closed,  he  went  to  England  where  he  lived  until  forced  by  the  Alien  Bill  to 
leave  that  country,  he  being  one  of  the  four  undesirable  foreigners  expelled 
by  Pitt.  Thus  it  came  about  that  Talleyrand,  in  the  winter  of  1794,  left 
London  and  came  to  America.  He  remained  in  the  United  States  for  more 
than  a  year  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  able,  after  the  fall  of  Robespi¬ 
erre  and  the  Terrorists,  to  procure  the  revocation  of  his  banishment  and 
return  to  Paris  in  March,  1796. 

There  are  two  traditions  connected  with  Talleyrand’s  sojourn  in  the 
United  States  and  his  visit  to  Maine  which  are  unsupported  by  historical 
records,  and  if  not  sailors’  yarns,  they  are  at  least  romantic  local  legends. 

One  of  them  is  that  he  came  to  Mt.  Desert  in  quest  of  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  a  fisherman,  who,  as  this  story  goes,  was  courted  and  left  by  a 
Frenchman  (Capt.  Baillic  Talleyrand).  She  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whose  baby 
toes  she  accidentally  scalded  by  dropping  on  them  a  teakettle  of  boiling 
water,  thereby  crippling  him  for  life 5  and  as  Talleyrand  had,  according  to 
his  own  account,  fallen  while  climbing  on  a  chest  of  drawers,  he,  too,  was 
lame  in  one  leg  all  the  rest  of  his  days.  This  coincidence  of  infirm  feet  was 
taken  as  proof  positive  that  he  belonged  to  the  fisherman’s  daughter,  long 
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since  dead.  Even  that  excellent  historian,  Joseph  Williamson,  seems  to  have 
given  credence  to  this  tale.0 

The  parentage  of  Talleyrand  is  well  authenticated.  His  father  was 
Charles  Daniel,  Comte  de  Talleyrand-Perigord,  and  his  mother  was  Alex¬ 
andrine  Marie  Victoire  Eleonore  de  Damas  d’  Antigny,  and  they  were  mar¬ 
ried  January  12,  1751.  She  did  not  come  from  Maine  and  her  father  did 
not  belong  to  the  Guild  of  Fishmongers. 

The  other  erroneous  tradition  is  that  Talleyrand  was  accompanied 
throughout  his  Maine  tour  by  the  young  Due  d’Orleans,  later  Louis  Phil¬ 
ippe,  King  of  France,  both  of  whom  came  to  Wiscasset  on  the  Sally  direct 
from  a  European  port. 

He  may  have  come  to  Wiscasset  by  water,  and  he  may  have  arrived  in  a 
ship  commanded  by  Captain  Clough,  but  if  he  did  so  it  was  not  from  any 
European  port,  and  was  probably  from  no  greater  distance  along  the  coast 
than  Portland.  Conclusive  proof  that  it  was  not  Louis  Philippe  who  was  his 
companion  throughout  his  tour  in  Maine  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  Tal¬ 
leyrand  left  the  United  States  to  return  to  Europe  in  June,  1796,  while  the 
exiled  prince  did  not  arrive  from  Europe  until  October  twenty-fifth  of  that 
year.  Talleyrand’s  friend  was,  in  all  probability,  Bon-Albert  Briois  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  Beaumetz,  who  had  sailed  with  him  on  an  American  merchant  ship 
which  left  Greenwich  February  3,  1794,  for  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of 
government.  In  that  city  they  remained  until  the  following  June,  when, 
armed  with  letters  of  introduction  to  influential  persons  in  New  England, 
they  left  for  New  York  and  points  further  north.  For  example,  a  letter  of 
Henry  Knox,  then  in  Philadelphia,  introduced  both  of  them  to  Christopher 
Gore  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  while  a  letter  of  Rufus  King,  of  New 
York,  introduced  them  to  John  Langdon,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
They  sailed  from  New  York  to  New  Haven,  proceeding  via  Hartford  to 
Boston,  where  they  stopped  for  several  days.  It  must  have  been  about  Au¬ 
gust  fifth  when  they  set  out  for  Maine.  That  he  came  farther  east  than 
Portland  is  corroborated  by  his  Memoirs  in  which  he  writes  that  he  visited 
Frenchman’s  Bay  and  Machias,  “a  l’extremite  des  provinces  de  l’est.”6 

According  to  accepted  tradition  Talleyrand,  whose  visit  to  Maine  was 
probably  undertaken  with  a  view  to  land  speculation,  proceeded  with  his 
friend  to  the  west  parish  of  Pownalborough  (beginning  that  year  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Dresden)  where  he  was  entertained  at  the  hospitable 

5.  See  North’s  History  of  Augusta ,  p.  253.  6.  Memoires,  I,  238. 
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home  of  Edmund  Bridge,  who  was  serving  as  high  sheriff  of  Lincoln  Coun¬ 
ty.  From  there  they  went  to  the  mill  house  at  Bombahook  brook  (the  stream 
which  is  the  outlet  of  Cascade  Pond  and  is  the  only  stream  flowing  into  the 
Kennebec  River  at  Hallowell,  sometimes  called  Vaughan’s  Brook,7  where 
they  stopped  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Vaughan,8  and  were  also  enter¬ 
tained  by  Judge  Chandler  Robbins  at  his  home  at  the  Hook,  or  Hallowell 
—so  called  the  Hook,  some  say,  from  the  shape  of  the  shore  at  this  point 
which  curves  like  a  hook,  while  others  state  that  it  was  an  abbreviation  of 
Bombahook.  In  those  days  what  is  now  the  city  of  Augusta  was  called  the 
Fort,  because  of  the  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Western,  while  the 
present  city  of  Hallowell  was  designated  by  the  Hook.  At  Augusta  the 
travelers  stayed  at  the  tavern  of  Billy  Pit,  and  dined  with  the  wife  and  son 
of  Colonel  North,  he  being  absent  from  home  at  that  time. 

These  and  other  visits  they  made  on  the  way  back  to  the  Quaker  City.9 

Louis  Philippe  was  a  guest  of  General  Knox  at  his  Thomaston  home, 
Montpelier,  in  1797,  but  evidence  is  lacking  to  support  the  tradition  that 
Talleyrand  was  there  while  en  route  through  Maine,  possibly  because  the 
Knox  mansion  was  not,  at  that  time,  completed. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  both  Talleyrand  and  Louis  Philippe 
came  to  Maine,  but  not  together. 

The  Pacific  Trader 

In  the  olden  days  before  the  transcontinental  railroad  had  driven  the 
cargo  carriers  and  clipper  ships  from  the  seas,  the  voyage  around  Cape 
Horn,  although  no  more  difficult  than  any  other  long  voyage,  was  apt  to  be 
fraught  with  high  adventure  and  hurricanes.  A  man  had  to  be  a  real  sailor 
inured  to  hardship  in  order  to  reach  the  Golden  Gate  without  experiencing 
some  misadventure  and  when  the  west-bound  vessel  ran  into  a  blow  off  the 
tip  of  the  Horn  the  whole  crew  was  often  “wamble-cropped”  — the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  the  forecastle  for  mal  de  mer.  Those  were  the  days  of  “wooden 
ships  and  iron  men,”  long  voyages  and  uncertain  freights— days  when  the 
crew  boasted  that  the  ship  could  tow  whatever  she  could  not  carry. 

A  voyage  around  the  Horn,  wind  and  weather  permitting,  was  accom- 

7.  Statement  of  Mrs.  Marion  Brainerd  Tubbs. 

8.  See  pamphlet  on  The  Vaughan  Family  by  John  H.  Sheppard,  p.  18. 

9.  Another  Maine  visit  attributed  to  Talleyrand  in  1794  is  that  to  Col.  Paul  Dudley  Sargent  at 
his  home  in  Sullivan.  Talleyrand’s  whole  itinerary  in  this  section  is  so  enmeshed  with  legend  that  it 
becomes  vague  and  conjectural. 
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plished  by  the  Pacific  trader  in  three  or  four  months  while  the  faster  ships 
averaged  from  one  hundred  fifteen  to  one  hundred  twenty-five  days.  The 
run  from  Cod  to  line  (Cape  Cod  to  the  equator)  took  about  thirty  days  and 
the  windjammer  needed  forty  or  more  from  the  line  to  the  Horn. 

A  vessel  planning  a  passage  to  the  west  coast  would  generally  go  to  New 
York  and  there  her  owners  would  advertise  the  date  of  her  intended  depar¬ 
ture  and  by  so  doing  pick  up  a  mixed  cargo  for  San  Francisco  and  other 
ports  en  route.  Such  freight  consisted  mostly  of  cotton,  coal,  hardware  and 
whatever  useful  commodities  were  likely  to  find  a  market  in  the  region 
whose  Spanish  name  was  Caliente  jornalla  (fiery  furnace). 

Until  the  harvest  of  the  great  western  grain  fields  yielded  homeward  car¬ 
goes  of  wheat,  return  freights  were  restricted  to  nitrates  from  South  Ameri¬ 
can  ports  or  guano  from  the  Chincha  Islands  off  Peru,  while  ships  that 
failed  to  get  merchandise  were  beached  and  abandoned  or  else  used  for 
lodgings  and  storehouses  for  the  rapidly  increasing  population 

In  1848-1849  the  vessels  bound  for  the  Pacific  coast  carried  out  a  super¬ 
cargo  of  a  different  variety,  also  mixed.  A  week  or  so  before  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Mexico,  James  W.  Marshall  discovered,  quite  by  accident,  gold 
in  the  mill-race  at  Sutter’s  Mill,  near  the  town  of  Coloma  in  California, 
about  forty  miles  from  the  present  city  of  Sacramento.  The  news  spread 
like  a  prairie  fire  until  it  reached  the  four  corners  of  the  civilized  world. 
Thousands  started  on  their  way  to  the  rich  diggings  in  the  far  west  and  the 
gold  rush  was  underway. 

A  stupendous  migration  followed  which  drew  into  its  vortex  not  only  the 
adventurous  youth,  stalwart  and  courageous  from  the  older  states,  who 
scrambled  overland  in  prairie  schooners  drawn  by  mules  or  oxen  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  by  horses  to  the  edge  of  the  continent,  or  shipped  in  merchant 
vessels  around  the  Horn,  or  took  the  shorter  route  via  Nicaragua,  or  chose 
to  go  by  the  isthmus  with  long  stretches  on  horseback  or  afoot,  but  also  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  whole  wide  world.  Thither  went  a  tatterdemalion 
mob  of  outlaws  and  adventurers,  hecates  of  baleful  mien,  hailing  from  the 
purlieus  of  the  underworld  and  bound  for  Gold.  Gambling,  wild  specula¬ 
tion,  robbery,  murder  and  kindred  evils  were  practiced  by  experts  and  un¬ 
checked  by  law  until  the  organization  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  which 
freed  the  state  from  its  nightmare  of  hedonism  and  crime.10 

In  twelve  years  over  $500,000,000  worth  of  gold  was  obtained  and  the 

10.  California  was  not  admitted  to  the  Union  until  September  9,  1850. 
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little  mission  village  of  San  Francisco  swelled  to  a  city  of  56,000  people, 
the  majority  of  whom  came  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Just  as  there  were  three  ways  of  going  to  California  and  Oregon,— over 
the  plains,  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  or  around  Cape  Horn— so  there 
were  three  overland  trails  which  could  be  followed  after  crossing  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  By  means  of  newly  built  railroads  with  their  wood  burners 
which  chugged  doggedly  along,  or  by  canal  boats  and  stern-wheelers  it  was 
not  difficult  to  reach  that  great  water-way  from  the  east.  But  beyond  the 
Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Pacific  coast  real  hardships  confronted  the  traveler. 

Every  Wiscasset  vessel  sailing  at  that  time  for  the  California  coast  took 
out  boys  from  Lincoln  County  burning  with  feverish  impatience  to  reach 
that  glittering  El  Dorado.  Among  those  who  went  from  this  town  were 
Lewis  Henry  Hubbard,  Nathaniel  Lincoln,  Alvin  Foye  and  later  Joseph 
Tucker  Hubbard,  all  of  whom  dared  “to  buffet  the  blind  Horn’s  hate.” 
Ebenezer  Hilton  Hubbard  went  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  Charles 
Pierce  Knight  went  via  Nicaragua,  crossing  the  lake  and  continuing  the  land 
journey  on  horseback  to  the  coast  where  he  took  passage  on  a  trading  vessel 
northward  to  the  land  of  promise.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Knight  returned  to 
Wiscasset  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  his  native  town.  Nathaniel  Lincoln,  Alvin  Foye,  and  Joseph  Tucker  Hub¬ 
bard  all  returned  in  time  to  Wiscasset,  but  the  two  elder  brothers  of  the  last 
named  remained  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  San  Francisco. 

Samuel  Small,  the  brother  of  William  Hannibal  Small,  came  originally 
from  Aina.  He  was  in  the  Middle  West  when  the  gold  rush  began,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  he  went  to  California  in  a  covered  wagon  over  a 
corpse-strewn  trail  where  bands  of  Mexicans  and  Indians  had  made  short 
shrift  of  pilgrims  in  the  desert,  leaving  their  mutilated  bodies  to  the  merciless 
elements  and  coyotes.  The  macabre  reminiscences  with  which  he  whiled  away 
many  a  chilly  evening  after  he  came  home  are  still  recalled  with  a  shudder. 

And  so  the  “Forty-niners”  went  and  came  in  the  ships  that  sailed  out  of 
the  Sheepscot. 

The  Canton  Trader 

But  the  Canton  trader,  with  her  rich  oriental  argosy,  was  a  merchantman 
of  more  brilliant  plumage.  Little  wonder  that  when  the  mariners’  tales  were 
trumpeted  the  village  youth  heard  the  call  of  the  sea,  for  the  sailors’  yarns 
of  the  water  front  were  spun  around  pirate  and  privateer,  cannibal  and  ka- 
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naka,  the  roaring  forties  and  crossing  the  line,  perihelion  and  St.  Elmo’s 
fire,  towering  fiords  and  submerged  coral  reefs.  Wanderlust  sealed  many  a 
destiny  when  sailors  from  the  antipodes  sky-hooted  home  in  a  tea  race 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Almost  unbelievable  were  their  prodigious 
tales  of  the  walled  city  of  Kwang-tung  (of  which  Canton  is  merely  a  cor¬ 
ruption),  with  its  principal  streets  bearing  trade  names,  as  Apothecary 
Street,  Carpenter  Street,  etc. ;  its  extraordinary  native  boat-town  on  the 
Pearl  River  where  beady-eyed  babies  starved  to  death  in  junks ;  its  temples, 
pagodas  and  mosques ;  the  Temple  of  the  Ocean  Banner  j  the  Temple  of 
Five  Hundred  Gods;  the  Tartar  City  Temple  and  the  Temple  of  the  Five 
Genii  j  its  Kwangtah  or  Plain  Pagoda ;  its  ancient  Mohammedan  mosque 
built  by  Arabian  voyagers  in  the  ninth  century ;  the  joss-houses,  chiefly 
Buddhist  temples  where  Buddhist  bonzes  in  their  saffron  robes  shuffled 
about  j  Chinese  women  riding  to  field  work  in  wheelbarrows ;  and  slant¬ 
eyed,  ivory-faced,  clog-footed  Eurasian  maids  scuttling  shyly  around  street 
corners;  and  lepers  wearing  bells.  It  all  smacked  of  the  far-away  and  unreal 
until  the  cargo  was  discharged  and  the  hold  ransacked,  like  some  huge  grab 
bag  in  a  giant’s  hand,  where  along  with  the  more  prosaic  articles  of  tea,  rice, 
silk,  cotton,  linen,  grege  and  pottery  j  copper  basins,  bronze  bowls,  filatures, 
stroud,  duffel,  wanghee  for  walking-sticks,  opium  and  opium  pipes,  brilliant 
pictures  painted  on  the  famous  pith  paper  came  to  light,  as  did  Canton  crepe 
shawls,  cassia,  lead,  powder,  sky-rockets  bearing  heathenish  graffito  labels, 
wood  and  ivory  carvings  strange  and  ingenious  which  none  but  a  skilled 
craftsman  could  perfect,  and  a  small  quantity  of  precious  vermilion  straight 
from  the  cinnabar  mines  of  the  west.  Hidden  away  in  a  safe  cubby-hole  was  a 
bit  of  tsew  (rice  wine)  as  well  as  the  more  potent  beverage,  Canton  Samshoo. 

All  of  these  exports  from  Whangpoa  had  been  obtained  through  the  hong 
(security  agent)  by  means  of  pidgin  English,  ere  the  Canton  trader  sailed 
away  through  the  Bogue  (Bocca  Tigris)  or  Tiger’s  Gate. 

From  ports  on  the  Indian  Ocean  came  dress  stuffs  with  their  weird  un¬ 
pronounceable  names  such  as  chilloes,  betelees,  deribands,  tapsiels,  surbet- 
tees,  sannoes,  gilongs,  mulmuls  and  culashes.11 

The  arrival  of  the  Canton  trader  was  rare  and  epochal  and  perched  on  a 
coil  of  rope  on  the  deck  listening  to  the  glamorous  yarns  of  the  sailors  it 
required  no  atavistic  yearning  on  the  part  of  the  youth  of  Wiscasset  to  yield 
to  the  lure  of  the  open  sea. 

1 1.  Todd,  The  Dutch  and  Guaker  Colonies ,  II,  282,  The  City  of  New  York. 
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Old  Shipmasters  of  Wiscasset 

THE  town  of  Wiscasset,  in  1791,  was  the  largest  shipping  port  east  of 
Boston  and  at  that  date  had  thirty  square-rigged  vessels  aggregating 
10,000  tons,  of  which  the  principal  owner  was  Moses  Carlton,  considered  one 
of  the  richest  men  of  his  day.  Later  on  Maj.  Abiel  Wood  was  the  largest 
ship-owner. 

This  town  has  ever  been  noted  for  its  courageous  and  valiant  shipmasters 
of  whom  the  following  men  were  some  of  the  notable  examples:  Capt. Thomas 
Boyd,  who  died  in  1 835 ;  Capt.  Joshua  Hilton,  who  died  in  1 8 1 1 ;  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liam  Nickels,  who  died  in  1815  (he  belonged  to  the  family  who  built  the 
mansion  on  Main  Street  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Sortwell) ;  Capt.  Thomas  Mc- 
Crate,  who  died  in  1809;  Capt.  Ed.  Payson,  who  died  in  1800;  Capt.  Alex¬ 
ander  Johnston,  who  died  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years ;  Capt. 
John  Johnston  (an  elder  brother),  who  died  in  1854  at  the  age  of  seventy-six ; 
Capt.  Nathan  Clark,  who  died  in  1848,  aged  eighty-three ;  Capt.  Alexander 
Askins  who  died  in  1 793 ;  Capt.  David  Payson  who  died  in  1 800 ;  Capt.  Andrew 
Boyd  who  died  on  the  island  of  Nevis,  September  16,  18 10  5  Capt.  John  Bell 
Patterson  of  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  who  died  in  this  town  November 
26,  1810,  aged  twenty-six  years 5  Capt.  Elias  Grant  who  died  in  Boston, 
March  20,  1811,  aged  thirty-five ;  Capt.  Anthony  Nutter,  Capt.  James 
Babbage,  Alexander  Cunningham ;  Capt.  Spencer  Clifford  and  many  of  their 
peers  who  lived  in  later  days,  among  whom  were  Capt.  William  M.  Boyd, 
Capt.  Edward  H.  Wood;  Capt.  Richard  Tucker  and  his  son,  Capt.  R.  H. 
Tucker,  Jr.,  Capt.  Joseph  Tucker,  Capt.  Jonathan  Edwards  Scott,  Capt.  Jo¬ 
seph  Tucker  Hubbard,  Capt.  Baker  McNear,  Capt.  Richard  T.  Rundlett  and 
Capt.  Dwight  Tinkham,  Capt.  Alden  Chaney,  Capt.  John  K.  Greenough, 
Capt.  George  Scott,  Capt.  Spencer  Clifford,  Capt.  Samuel  B.  Doane,  Capt. 
Robert  Doane,  Capt.  William  Taylor,  and  Capt.  Alpheus  Packard  Boyd. 
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List  of  Edgecomb  Sea-captains 


Capt.  David  S.  Adams 
Capt.  Charles  Cate 
Capt.  Enoch  Chase 
Capt.  Fessenden  Chase 
Capt.  James  Chase 
Capt.  John  Chase 
Capt.  Andrew  Clifford 
Capt.  Jonathan  Clifford 
Capt.  William  Clifford 
Capt.  Edward  Dodge 
Capt.  Edward  Huff 
Capt.  Elbridge  Huff 
Capt.  Stephen  Merrill 
Capt.  John  F.  Merry 


Capt.  Elbridge  Orne 
Capt.  Jotham  Parsons 
Capt.  Stephen  Parsons,  Jr. 
Capt.  Westbrook  Parsons 
Capt.  Alfred  Patterson 
Capt.  Augustus  Patterson 
Capt.  William  M.  Patterson 
Capt.  David  Pinkham 
Capt.  Albert  Ryan 
Capt.  William  Ryan,  Sr. 
Capt.  William  Ryan,  Jr. 
Capt.  Egbert  T.  Sewall 
Capt.  Simon  Merrill  Sewall 
Capt.  Samuel  Sewall 


Master  Mariners  before  1800 

Benjamin  Frizzel,  commander  of  Reprisal,  galley  —  4  guns,  25  men,  died  at  Liverpool, 

1 7  96- 

Elijah  Crooker,  resident  Wiscasset,  1793;  master ;  ship  Rebecca,  owned  by  Peter  Brayson. 
David  Silvester  died  February  25,  1798. 

David  Silvester,  Jr.,  died  1805. 

Robert  Erskine  Morrison,  resigned  from  Masons  1793. 

Job  Choate,  master  mariner,  1793;  ship  Lydia,  ship  Magnet. 

James  Blackington,  master  mariner;  brig  Pattern  owned  by  Moses  Carlton  and  Moses 
Carlton,  Jr.,  1792. 

Simon  Elliot;  schooner  Industry  of  Bristol. 

Ebenezer  Gove,  Jr.,  master  mariner,  1792;  brigantine  Juno,  the  Ranger. 

John  Savage,  master  mariner,  1792;  ship  Betsey  of  Wiscasset,  ship  Commerce. 

Spencer  Tinkham;  ship  Lydia  1791,  owned  by  Abiel  Wood;  ship  Margaret. 

Benjamin  Spooner,  master  mariner,  1794;  schooner  Columbus. 

Thomas  McCray;  schooner  Benevolence,  brigantine  William  1793,  brig  Betsey,  brigantine 
Lydia  of  Newcastle. 

Daniel  Fegan,  master  mariner,  1794;  Sally  of  Woolwich,  brig  Rambler. 

Michael  Campbell,  master  mariner;  sloop  Sally  of  Newcastle. 

Daniel  Baker,  master  mariner,  1795;  brig  Betsey,  schooner  Hannah. 

Henry  Brookings,  master  mariner,  1795  ;  ship  Mary,  belonging  to  Peter  Brayson. 
Alexander  Askins;  schooner  Mary. 

Samuel  Patterson,  master  mariner,  1796;  schooner  Ranger. 

Mikel  Osborne  of  Westport. 

Noah  Bradford,  master  mariner,  1796. 
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Ebenezer  Otis,  master  mariner,  1796;  sloop  Betsey  of  New  Milford. 

Daniel  McKenney,  master  mariner,  1797. 

Joshua  Hilton,  master  mariner,  1797;  brig  Friendship  1789. 

James  Kennedy,  master  mariner,  1797  ;  brigantine  Belisarius,  brigantine  Fame. 
Ichabod  Pinkham,  master  mariner,  1797  ;  sloop  Patty  of  Bristol. 

Zenas  Stetson,  master  mariner,  1798;  ship  Wiscasset  1791. 

Asa  Dodge,  mariner,  1799;  brigantine  Neptune. 

David  Otis,  1801 ;  schooner  Betsey ,  brig  Dolphin,  Friendship  of  Newcastle. 
Stephen  Clough ;  ship  Fame ,  ship  Sally. 

Benjamin  Blyth;  brigantine  Franklin. 


Ships  of  Abiel  Wood  and  Abiel  Wood,  Jr. 


Date 

built 

T  ons 

Owner 

Master 

1 7  95 

Ship  A Inomac 

05 

A.  Wood,  Jr. 

Richard  Tucker 

Taken  by  the  French.  Returned  Dec.  31,  1800. 

1 797 

Brigantine  America 

142 

A.  Wood,  Jr. 

Joseph  Decker 

She  sailed  for  Leith,  Scotland  and  went  ashore  on 

Fowles’  Point. 

1792 

Brig  A lexander 

O1 

A.  Wood,  Jr. 

Alexander  Askins 

1 7  93 

Schooner  Apollo 

A.  Wood,  Jr. 

John  T.  Hilton 

093 

Ship  Astrea 

A.  Wood,  Jr. 

Spencer  Tinkham 

Vessel  lost 

1803 

Brig  Betsey 

A.  Wood 

Elias  Grant 

Brigantine  Brothers 

A.  Wood 

VO 

O 

OO 

HH 

Ship  Isabella 

A.  Wood 

John  Boyinton 

1805-6 

Ship  Milford 

A.  Wood,  Jr. 

Joshua  Boyinton 

l8lO 

Ship  Rapid 

291 

A.  Wood  ’ 

Wm.  Heddean 

I799 

Brigantine  Belisarius 

A.  Wood,  Jr. 

James  Kennedy 

1798 

Schooner  Benevolence 

A.  Wood  * 

Thomas  McCray 

I79° 

Ship  Betsey 

A.  Wood 

John  Savage 

I79I 

Schooner  Cleopatra 

A.  Wood,  Jr. 

Timothy  Wood 

i79i 

Schooner  Columbus 

A.  Wood  ’ 

Benjamin  Spooner 

1787 

Sloop  Dolphin 

A.  Wood 

Abraham  Copeland 

1796 

Schooner  Hannah 

A.  Wood 

Henry  Melius 

095 

Ship  Harmony 

A.  Wood 

Thomas  Winch 

09° 

Ship  Lydia 

A.  Wood 

Spencer  Tinkham 

099 

Schooner  Milford 

A.  Wood,  Jr. 

John  Thompson  Hilton 

094 

Brig  Minerva 

A.  Wood,  Jr. 

Richard  Tucker 

1801 

Ship  Mount  Vernon 

A.  Wood,  Jr. 

John  Boyinton 

1788 

Brigantine  Neptune 

A.  Wood  ' 

James  Young 

O96 

Ship  President 

A.  Wood,  Jr. 

John  Boyinton 

09° 

Sloop  T wo  Friends 

A.  Wood 

Samuel  Hall 

1806 

Ship  Sally 

A.  Wood,  Jr. 

John  Boyinton 
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The  Sally  of  Wiscasset 

At  least  fourteen  vessels  by  the  name  of  Sally  have  been  enrolled  on  the 
records  of  the  port  of  Wiscasset,  but  the  Sally  which  has  so  frequently  been 
linked  with  the  royal  romance  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  built  at  Bristol  in 
1791,  as  the  following  copy  of  the  Customs  Register  of  this  port  will  show: 

No.  14 

In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  entitled,  “An 
act  for  registering  and  clearing  vessels,  regulating  the  coasting  trade,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses”  Stephen  Clough  of  Pownalborough  County  of  Lincoln  &  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Marinor  .  .  .  having  taken  and  subscribed  the  Oath  required  by  said  act,  and 
having  Sworn  . .  .  that  he  the  said  Stephen  Clough  together  with  Joseph  Decker  of  Edge- 
comb,  County  &  State  aforesaid  Marinor  &  Matthew  Bridge  of  Charlestown  County  of 
Middlesex  Merchant  are  sole  owner  of  the  ship  or  vessel,  called  the  Sally  of  Wiscasset, 
whereof  Stephen  Clough  is  at  present  master,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  was  Built  at  Bristol  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  the  present 
year  1791.... 

And  Francis  Cook  Surveyor  of  this  district  having  certified  to  us  that  the  said  ship  or 
vessel  has  two  deck  and  three  masts  that  her  length  is  Eighty  two  feet  six  Inches,  her 
breadth  twenty-fore  feet,  five  inches  her  depth  twelve  feet  2j4  in  and  that  she  measures 
Two  Hudred  &  twelve  64/95  tons;  that  she  is  a  square  starned  Ship  .  .  .  has  no  Gal¬ 
leries  .  .  .  and  no  figure  .  .  .  head. 

And  the  said  subscribing  owner  having  consented  and  agreed  to  the  above  description 
and  measurement,  and  having  caused  sufficient  security  to  be  given  as  is  required  by  said 
act,  the  said  Ship  Sally  has  been  duly  registered  at  the  port  of 

Wiscassett 

Given  under  our  Hands  and  Seals  of  Office,  at  the  port  of  Wiscassett  this  sixteenth 
day  of  November  ...  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  one.1 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  the  Sally,  then  employed  in  the  salt  and  spar 
trade  between  this  port  and  France,  entered  out,  bound  for  Havre,  with  a  load 
of  timber.  Beside  Capt.  Joseph  Decker  and  his  son-in-law,  Stephen  Clough, 
both  Col.  James  Swan  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  and  his  agent  Gen.  Henry 
Jackson  of  Boston,  were  interested  in  this  lumber  trade  with  France.  The 
Decker-Clough  vessels  were  employed  for  carrying  this  product  overseas. 
When  Colonel  Swan  became  a  resident  of  Paris  in  1789,  he  was  represented 
in  this  country  by  General  Jackson  in  Boston  and  Capt.  Stephen  Clough2  at 
Wiscasset. 

1.  Copied  from  the  Customs  Register  of  Wiscasset. 

2.  There  exists  a  deposition  of  Capt.  Stephen  Clough,  taken  at  Boston,  February  9,  1  801,  in  which 
he  stated : 
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A  model  made  of  the  Sally  from  measurements  at  the  Wiscasset  Custom  House. 

Photograph  by  Brayton. 


The  Samoset,  one  of  the  Tucker  ships. 


Ships  and  Pirates 

Commerce  with  France,  as  has  already  been  stated,  had  been  actively  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  Sheepscot  Valley  long  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  France 
had  lost  a  warship  off  Squam  Point  in  1778,  and  the  Lafayette,  while  loading 
masts  in  this  river,  had  been  twice  captured  by  the  English. 

When  Captain  Clough  arrived  at  Havre,  Paris  was  in  the  throes  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  The  words  of  Gregoire:  “Royalty  in  Europe  is  extinct  or 
expiring  among  its  feudal  ruins  5  and  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man 
placed  by  the  side  of  thrones  shall  prove  a  devouring  fire  and  ere  long  consume 
them,”  were  being  fatally  confirmed. 

The  contents  of  the  secret  iron  cupboard  in  the  palace  wall  had  been  re¬ 
vealed  and  the  King  of  France  beheaded.  Liberty  trees,  the  sans-culotte,  the 
bonnet  rouge,  carmagnole  dances  and  the  cry  of  “£a  ira,”  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  On  the  tenth  of  August,  1 792,  the  tatterdemalion  mob  had  sacked  the 
Tuileries  and  scattered  over  the  city,  in  sheer  wantonness,  all  that  they  could 
carry  off  including  the  wardrobe  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  and  the  scavengers  of 
the  sans-culotte  had  seized  and  sold  whatever  of  the  property  belonging  to 
aristocrats  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  a 
traveler  or  sailor,  looking  for  souvenirs,  should  choose  for  keepsakes  royal 
robes  or  furnishings  so  desecrated,  and  sold  for  a  mere  song. 

That  Capt.  Stephen  Clough  went  to  Paris  while  his  ship  was  at  Havre,  was 
an  eye-witness  to  the  execution  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  that  he  brought  back 
on  the  Sally  some  of  her  dresses  and  some  furniture,  has  been  well  supported 
by  the  statements  of  contemporaries  and  descendants ;  but  that  the  Decker 
house  on  Jeremy  Squam  Island  was  prepared  for  her  reception  in  the  event  of 
her  escape,  is  extremely  doubtful. 

In  the  cargoes  sent  over  by  Colonel  Swan  were  furniture,  tapestries,  family 
plate  and  valuable  paintings  which  the  French,  who  intended  to  emigrate  to 
America,  had  sent  on  board  these  vessels  for  safe  keeping.  When  they  fell  by 
the  guillotine  or  failed  to  reclaim  their  property,  Colonel  Swan  as  contract 

“I,  Stephen  Clough  of  lawful  age  do  testify  and  say,  that  in  the  year  1794,  I  was  in  France  and 
Contracted  with  Mr.  James  Swan  there  for  ten  thousand  pounds  Steirling  worth  of  Timber  and 
Sparrs  to  be  delivered  to  General  Henry  Jackson  in  America,  and  for  which  the  said  Jackson  was  to 
pay  me.”  There  is  evidence  that  the  timber  and  spars  referred  to  were  deposited  in  Spencer  Decker’s 
Cove,  about  a  mile  from  Capt.  Clough’s  house,  and  that  four  ships  were  loaded  with  timber  so 
purchased  by  Capt.  Clough,  survey  of  same  having  been  made  in  the  years  1795  and  1 796. 

“Col.  James  Swan  was  the  original  purchaser  of  the  twenty-five  islands  included  in  the  ‘Burnt 
Coat’  group,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  between  the  Penobscot  and  Union  rivers,  in  what  was  then 
Lincoln  County.  The  original  deed  and  agreement  are  still  in  existence.  The  largest  of  these  was  named 
Swan’s  Island,  for  him.  Champlain,  the  discoverer,  gave  it  the  name  of  Brulecote.  Col.  Swan  bought 
the  group  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  July  7,  1786.  James  Swan  became  well  known  in 
Paris  through  his  work  written  on  The  Commerce  of  the  United  States  with  France .” 
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agent  was  entitled  to  his  share  of  these  goods.  Francis  Drake,  who  does  honor 
to  Colonel  Swan’s  ability  and  defends  his  business  course,  states:  “Much  ele¬ 
gant  furniture,  family  plate  and  fine  portraits  once  embellished  the  interior  of 
the  Swan  house  (in  Dorchester)  which,  it  is  said,  was  stored  in  one  of  Swan’s 
vessels  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and,  as  their  owners  perished  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  they  were  never  reclaimed.  Between  Madame  Guillotine 
who  took  off  their  heads  and  Swan  who  took  off  their  trunks,  there  was  little 
left  of  the  unfortunate  Frenchmen.”  The  bulk  of  the  Sally’s  cargo  went  to  the 
Swan  family,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  at  least  two  or  three  dresses 
that  had  belonged  to  French  royalty,  were  brought  to  Wiscasset  by  Captain 
Clough.  One  of  these  was  of  white  satin  brocade  and  one  of  black  satin,  while  a 
third  which  tradition  says  was  brought  in  the  Sally ,  was  a  rose  brocade  of  the 
rich  tinge  which  only  carmine  can  produce.  The  white  brocade  with  its  garni¬ 
ture  of  passamenterie,  of  which  a  small  piece  still  remains  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  George  Huff,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Stephen  Clough,  is  framed 
and  labeled  “The  execution  dress  of  Marie  Antoinette,”  although  Mrs.  Cut¬ 
ter,  Clough’s  grandaughter,  stated  that  it  belonged  to  Madame  Elizabeth. 
The  black  satin  garment  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Louis  XVI,  a  robe  worn  by 
him  when  he  appeared  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  Madam  Clough 
frugally  made  over  for  her  own  use.3  A  piece  of  the  third  or  rose  brocade 
gown  is  said  to  have  covered  the  cushion  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Edgecomb  church. 
Revolutions  produce  far-flung  effects. 


The  Sinking  of  the  Tallapoosa 

The  Tallapoosa  was  a  third-rate  paddle-wheel  steamer  of  974  tons.  During 
the  Civil  War  she  carried  ten  guns,  but  later  had  only  two  howitzers,  being 
used  exclusively  for  transport  duty.  Two  of  her  commanders  came  from  this 
vicinity:  Capt.  David  G.  McRitchie  of  Wiscasset  and  Capt.  John  F.  Merry  of 
Edgecomb. 

The  Tallapoosa  made  several  visits  to  these  waters.  On  August  3,  1871,  she 
arrived  in  this  harbor  and  remained  until  the  next  day.  On  board  was  a  party 
of  naval  officers,  including  Admirals  Smith  and  Shubrick  with  their  families, 
who  were  making  a  tour  of  observation  along  the  New  England  coast. 

3.  The  statement  was  made  by  Abigail  Whittier  (1778-1864)  the  wife  of  Colonel  Hilton  to  her 
grandson  William  Guild  Hubbard,  that  she  had  often  seen  Madam  Clough  (Sarah  Decker)  on  the 
street  in  Wiscasset,  clad  in  a  gown  or  a  bonnet  which  they  claimed  had  belonged  to  the  unfortunate 
Queen,  Marie  Antoinette. 
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On  the  night  of  August  21,  1884,  while  off  Cottage  City,  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard  Island,  she  collided  with  a  coal  laden  schooner,  the  James  S.  Lowell ,  Capt. 
Freeman  Kennedy  Reed,  of  Boothbay,  and  sank. 


The  Ships  of  Baker  McNear4 

1854  Mary  McNear  was  built  at  Belfast,  Maine,  by  C.  P.  Carter.  A  vessel  of  992  tons, 
she  was  sold  to  the  Germans  in  1863,  when  her  name  was  changed  to  Maria. 
She  was  lost  in  the  southern  Pacific,  July  14,  1871. 

i860  Insfector,  ship,  built  at  Belfast,  by  C.  P.  Carter  &  Co.,  1,483  tons. 

1864  Sardis,  ship,  built  at  Belfast,  1,249  tons* 

1868  Emily  McNear ,  ship,  built  at  Belfast  by  White  &  McGilvery.  She  was  wrecked  in 
the  Straits  of  Sunda  on  January  23,  1871,  on  a  voyage  from  Cardiff  to  Hong¬ 
kong. 

1872  The  McNear ,  ship,  launched  December  14,  1872,  at  Belfast,  Maine,  from  the 
yard  of  Henry  McGilvery.  1,308  tons.  Owned  by  Baker  McNear,  Benjamin 
Sewall  and  James  Gammons,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  William  P.  Lennox  and  Jonathan 
Edwards  Scott  of  Wiscasset.  William  Taylor,  master. 

1873  Antelofe,  ship,  built  at  Belfast,  1,306  tons.  Owned  by  Baker  McNear  and  others. 
Capt.  Alden  C.  Chaney  and  Capt.  Jon.  E.  Scott. 

1874  R.  B.  Fuller,  ship,  built  by  C.  P.  Carter  &  Co.,  1,360  tons.  Commanded  at  one 
time  by  Capt.  J.  E.  Scott,  and  also  by  Capt.  P.  Pendleton,  Jr. 

During  the  Civil  War  Capt.  Baker  McNear  put  his  ships  under  the  flag  of  Hamburg 

so  that  they  would  not  be  captured  by  Confederate  cruisers. 


The  Catherine 

The  schooner  Catherine  (the  Old  Kate),  1 20  tons,  built  at  Wiscasset  in  1833, 
was  a  coaster  between  this  port  and  Boston.  Capt.  John  McNear  was  her  owner 
and  captain  until  the  summer  of  1872.  The  Catherine  was  sold  at  auction  on 
December  23,  1873,  by  order  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  and  was 
purchased  by  Joseph  Oakes,  Esq.,  of  Brewer  for  $37 5. 

On  the  night  of  Tuesday,  August  31,  1875,  she  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  while  lying  near  Johnson  and  Palmer’s  mill  at  Brewer.  The  fire  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  She  was  a  very  old  craft  and  of  but  little  value. 

4.  Information  furnished  by  William  M.  Rand,  grandson  of  Baker  McNear. 
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Captain  Dickinson 

Capt.  Wylie  Rogers  Dickinson  was  born  at  Wiscasset,  July  20,  1846.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Babson  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Rogers)  Dickinson.  When 
quite  young  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Bath,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  shipped  on  the  Comet ,  a  bark  named  for  the  comet  of  1858.  He  served  under 
Capt.  Samuel  Morrison,  and  later  commanded  the  barque  C.  S.  Rogers  in  1870. 
This  vessel  sank  off  Nantucket,  but  all  hands  were  rescued  by  the  Protest. 

In  1874,  Captain  Dickinson  commanded  the  schooner  Bessie  E.  Dickinson , 
which  was  named  for  his  daughter,  and  of  which  he  was  part  owner.  He  left 
her  in  1878.  Later  he  sold  out  of  her  and  took  command  of  the  barque  Halcyon 
and  in  1 8  8  2  he  took  command  of  the  ship  at  San  Francisco 5  left  her  in  18875 
subsequently  commanded  the  ships  Yorktown ,  Willie  Rosenjeld ,  McNear  and 

The  Cruise  of  the  Franklin 

The  Franklin ,  a  vessel  of  67  tons,  owned  by  William  P.  Lennox  of  this 
town,  and  Alfred  Lennox,  employed  as  a  coaster  between  Boston  and  Wis¬ 
casset,  had,  in  the  spring  of  1872,  the  following  perilous  experience: 

The  captain  was  William  Colby,  and  the  other  three  men,  James  Colby,  At¬ 
well  Smith  and  Charles  West,  were  all  of  this  town. 

“On  Sunday  morning,  March  3d,  she  set  sail  from  Boston,  bound  for  Wis¬ 
casset,  and  laden  with  several  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  seventy-five  barrels 
of  flour  and  a  general  cargo,  the  total  valued  at  about  $4,000. 

“When  off  Cape  Elizabeth,  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  a  severe  gale  was  en¬ 
countered,  that  carried  away  the  jib  halyard  and  jib  boom.  The  storm  in¬ 
creased  in  fury,  and  the  crew  had  to  keep  her  off  in  order  to  get  the  boom  in. 
During  the  night  of  the  4th  and  morning  of  the  5th,  the  gale  was  very  high, 
but  shortly  after  daylight  it  was  succeeded  by  thick  weather.  On  Thursday 
evening,  the  bowsprit,  foresail,  both  jibs  and  one  anchor  were  lost.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  when  the  vessel  was  about  twenty  miles  from  Cape  Elizabeth, 
the  main  throat  halyards  were  cut  away,  and  a  portion  of  her  mainmast  saved. 
The  gale  continued,  and  the  vessel  scudded  before  it  until  Saturday  noon, 
shipping  water  continually,  and  this  froze  so  thickly  that  her  waist  was  quickly 
filled  with  ice.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  gale  abating  somewhat,  a  preventer 
stay  was  rigged  to  set  the  jib,  and  no  event  of  interest  occurred  during  the 
night.  On  Sunday,  the  10th,  the  captain  found  himself  in  the  afternoon  off 
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Georgian  Shoals,  about  sixty  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Cod.  On  Monday  the 
wind  was  northeast,  and  as  the  storm  had  abated  slightly  Captain  Colby  rigged 
a  piece  of  the  mainsail,  and  under  a  severe  snow  storm  ran  until  eight  o’clock 
a.m.  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  they  ran  under  bare  poles  before  the  gale,  and 
on  Thursday  night,  with  the  wind  southeast,  and  remained  on  that  course  until 
Saturday,  the  15th.  On  Sunday  morning  the  Franklin  ran  into  a  snow  storm 
and  wind  from  the  east,  and  again  headed  for  the  coast.  The  wind  veered  again 
during  the  night  to  the  northwest,  and  again  the  vessel  was  driven  to  sea,  being 
unable  to  make  sufficient  sail  to  reach  port.  On  Tuesday  the  gale  had  some¬ 
what  moderated,  and  the  vessel,  which  was  filled  with  ice,  lay  to  until  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  when  the  wind  again  went  to  the  southwest  and  drove  the 
vessel  shoreward.  All  that  day,  and  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  craft  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  gale.  On  Saturday  a  brief  calm  followed,  and  the  captain 
again  headed  for  the  coast,  but  the  wind  giving  out,  he  lay  to  until  Monday 
morning. 

“On  Tuesday,  the  vessel  was  headed  in  a  northerly  direction  in  the  hope  of 
sighting  land,  or  encountering  a  vessel,  and  this  course  was  kept  until  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  when  they  spoke  an  unknown  vessel,  from  Boston  to  Baltimore, 
which  supplied  them  with  wood  and  water,  and,  assuring  Capt.  Colby  that  if 
he  would  keep  on  that  course  he  would  soon  meet  the  New  York  pilot  boats, 
parted  company  with  the  schooner.  The  prediction  of  the  unknown  captain 
proved  true. 

“Captain  Colby  reports  that  he  has  been  forty-five  years  engaged  as  a 
coaster  between  Wiscasset  and  Boston  and  in  voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
never  has  he  encountered  such  a  severe  and  continuous  gale  as  the  one  from 
which  he  was  so  miraculously  saved  by  the  promptness  of  the  New  York  pilots. 

“Captain  Colby  had  no  nautical  instruments  on  the  vessel,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  compass,  and  if  he  had  had  them  they  would  have  been  useless,  as 
none  of  the  crew  understood  navigation.” 0 


The  Barque  cBierstadt 

The  barque  Bierstadt  was  built  in  1873,  at  the  Birch  Point  shipyard  of 
Brown  &  Hodgkins,  for  the  account  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Harrison,  of  Somerville, 
Massachusetts,  who  formerly  commanded  the  barque  Dorchester ;  and  Sewall 
Southard  of  Wiscasset.  Capt.  William  Henry  Clark,  also  of  this  town,  shipped 

5.  New  York  Herald  via  Seaside  Oracle ,  Vol.  IV,  No.  14. 
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as  mate  and  assisted  in  fitting  the  Bierstadt  for  sea,  but  he  did  not  make  the 
voyage  in  her. 

This  vessel  was  150  feet  in  length,  33  feet  breadth  of  beam,  19/4  feet 
depth  of  hold,  including  7  feet  height  between  decks,  and  registered  nearly 
800  tons.  The  launching  of  the  Bierstadt ,  October  thirteenth,  was  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  sights  that  ever  took  place  in  this  town.  It  was  witnessed  by 
fifteen  hundred  spectators,  many  of  whom  came  from  Bath  on  the  morning 
train.  The  new  Birch  Point  bridge,  the  wharves  about  Hobson’s  mill  and  all 
available  places  in  the  shipyard  were  crowded  with  onlookers.  The  barque 
was  built  on  high  land  near  Williamson’s  Point  and  had  a  declination  of  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  to  run  before  entering  the  water,  and  in  that  distance  had  to 
let  herself  down  twenty  feet.  The  launching  ways  were  steep,  and  many  were 
apprehensive  as  to  the  result,  but  as  she  slid  into  the  river  there  was  but  one 
misadventure  to  mar  the  perfect  launching.  A  small  boy  named  Colby  stood 
on  the  capsill  of  the  wharf  nearby  gazing  at  the  vessel  as  she  splashed  into  the 
water,  when  a  great  wave  came  surging  up  and  washed  the  boy  completely  over 
the  wharf,  into  a  dock  on  the  other  side,  and  then,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
another  wave  came  and  washed  him  back  again,  leaving  him  on  the  wharf. 

This  barque  was  named  for  the  German  artist,  Albert  Bierstadt  (born  in 
Solingen  near  Dusseldorf,  January  7,  1 830,  and  brought  to  this  country  by  his 
father  two  years  later  when  he  settled  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts).  She 
was  loaded  at  Wiscasset  by  Alfred  Lennox  with  baled  hay  for  Galveston, 
Texas.  She  was  lost  when  comparatively  new. 


The  Golden  Horn 

The  clipper  ship  Golden  Horn  was  built  in  Wiscasset  in  1854,  and  launched 
from  the  shipyard  of  Clark  and  Wood  on  the  day  when  two  other  vessels  were 
launched  from  Wiscasset  yards.  The  Golden  Horn  was  owned  by  Henry  Clark 
and  commanded  by  Capt.  George  H.  Wood.  She  was  186  feet  long,  37  feet 
beam,  23  feet  draft  and  registered  1,193  tons.  Her  connection  with  Wiscasset 
ceased  in  1863  when  she  was  sold  to  go  under  the  British  flag  in  order  to  evade 
the  risk  of  capture  by  Confederate  commerce  raiders,  as  insurance  against  such 
was  almost  prohibitive. 

In  1886  the  ship  was  listed  under  the  Norwegian  flag  as  the  bark  Golden 
Horn  of  Christiania. 
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T he  Ship  Stirling 

The  ship  Stirling '  was  built  three  miles  above  Wiscasset  on  the  Sheepscot 
River  at  Sheepscot  Farms,  in  the  season  of  1805.  She  was  registered  at  the 
port  of  Wiscasset  on  December  thirtieth  of  that  year,  and  sailed  from  this  port 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  1806,  for  New  York.  Her  first  voyage  was  to  London, 
thence  to  St.  Petersburg  and  home  to  New  York,  where  she  arrived  in  July, 
1 806.  There  she  was  consigned  to  Mr.  Jacob  Barker,8  formerly  of  Pownal- 
borough,  who  owned  one-quarter  of  the  vessel. 

Jacob  Barker  was  a  prominent  merchant  and  a  friend  of  Judge  Cooper, 
father  of  the  writer  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  through  his  influence  young 
Cooper  was  shipped  aboard  as  a  foremast  hand  on  the  ship  for  his  first  sea 
voyage. 

Another  youth,  Ned  Myers,  had  preceded  Cooper  by  a  few  days,  having,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  years,  indentured  himself  to  Capt.  John  Johnston,  the 
commander  of  the  Stirling.  Ned  had  run  away  from  his  father’s  friend,  Dr. 
Heiser,  of  New  York,  and  imposed  himself  upon  Captain  Jack,  as  the  skipper 
was  familiarly  called,  by  a  pitiful  tale  of  his  being  left  an  orphan  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  was  a  sergeant  of  marines,  killed  in  action  between  the 
British  frigate  Leander  and  the  French  frigate  Ville  de  Milan ,  which  had  but 
recently  taken  place.  Every  bit  of  Ned’s  story  was  false  excepting  the  battle,  his 
father  having  died  many  years  before  in  the  British  Land  Service. 

6.  Dove,  36.47  tons,  built  at  Wiscasset,  1824.  Owners  John  and  Alex  Johnston.  Daniel  Brookings, 
master. 

7.  Record  of  Vessels — Port  of  Wiscasset  —  Ship  Stirling-,  built  on  the  Sheepscot  River;  burthen  274 
73/95  tons  (°ld  measurement)  length  99  feet;  breadth  24  feet  n  inches;  depth  12  feet  4*^  inches; 
owners,  John  Johnston  &  Sons,  Thomas  Sloman.  Consequently  she  was  not  two  years  old  when 
Cooper  and  Myers  made  their  voyage  in  her.  The  Stirling  was  considered  a  fair  sized  vessel  for  those 
days. 

8.  Jacob  Barker  was  born  at  Swan  Island,  in  the  “hard  winter,”  December  17,  1779.  His  father 
was  Robert  Barker  and  his  mother  Sarah  Folger.  Through  the  Folgers  his  family  was  connected  with 
Benjamin  Franklin. 
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Ned  said  himself  that  he  picked  out  the  Stirling  because  he  liked  the  looks 
of  Captain  Johnston,  as  well  as  his  good-looking  mate,  Mr.  Irish.  Ned  was  a 
rare  specimen  of  cool  impudence,  but  he  soon  discovered  that  both  captain  and 
mate  were  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  well  as  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  motley  crew  of  nine  different  nationalities,  not  one  of  whom  failed  in 
his  duty  for  the  thirteen  months  that  followed.  The  third  lad  to  ship  on  this 
memorable  voyage  was  Daniel  McCoy. 

In  the  care  of  a  merchant,  young  Cooper  went  down  to  the  docks  to  look 
over  the  ship  and  sign  the  articles.  He  returned  the  next  day  clad  in  sailor’s 
garb.  Then  began  for  him  the  realities  of  life;  he  was  done  with  the  quiet 
schools  of  literature  and  tutors  forever.  The  tar-bucket  and  marline-spike, 
the  thirty-two  points  of  the  mariner’s  compass  with  the  necessary  mathematics 
pertaining  thereto,  the  knot,  graft  and  splice,  the  hand,  reef  and  steer,  as  well 
as  the  beef,  bread  and  tea  of  a  sailor,  made  a  change  indeed  to  the  well- 
taught  but  fiery  boy,  as  well  as  to  his  more  virile  shipmate,  the  itinerant  Ned, 
with  a  temper  of  equal  fire,  but  a  landlubber  also,  though  of  lesser  degree. 

The  log  book  of  this  voyage  of  the  Stirling  was  surrendered  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  collector  at  Philadelphia  at  the  close  of  the  voyage  in  1807,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  searches,  detentions  or  impressments  from  her  deck,  the  cap¬ 
tain  himself  having  been  seized  by  the  King’s  officers  in  London  for  the  crime 
of  speaking  such  broad  Scotch.  Though  born  in  Haverhill  as  before  stated,  he 
had  inherited  the  burr  from  his  father,  John  senior,  who  had  never  been 
naturalized. 

Deprived  of  the  record  the  following  dates  are  but  approximate  ones.  When 
the  Stirling  swung  into  the  stream,  September  1,  1 806,  there  were  on  board  of 
her  four  Americans,  a  Portuguese,  a  Spaniard,  a  Swede,  a  Dane,  a  Prussian,  an 
Englishman,  a  Scotch  boy  and  a  Canadian. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  voyage  a  few  words  about  the  master 
and  owners  of  the  ship  may  not  be  amiss. 

John  Johnston,  Sr.,  was  born  in  the  plain  shire  of  Stirling,  North  Britain. 
He  emigrated  to  America  in  1 770,  landing  at  Boston.  He  married  Ann  Payson 
in  1772  and  they  at  first  settled  in  Salem,  removing  later  to  Haverhill  where 
their  children  were  born.  They  came  to  Wiscasset  in  1 803  and  followed  their 
former  business  of  shipbuilding  under  the  firm  name  of  John  Johnston  & 
Sons.  It  was  John  senior  who  built  the  ships  and  John  junior  who  commanded 
and  directed  all  foreign  business.  Alexander  disbursed  and  had  charge  of  all 
of  the  home  business,  books,  accounts  and  papers  pertaining  to  their  affairs. 
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John  Johnston,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Haverhill  in  1778.  This  voyage  of  the  Stirl¬ 
ing  was  made  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  experience  as  shipmaster,  for  his  first 
command  was  the  Levant  in  1798,  when  he  was  barely  twenty  years  of  age. 
Those  seven  years  were  fraught  with  thrilling  adventures,  some  exciting  inci¬ 
dent  having  occurred  on  almost  every  voyage. 

The  voyage  of  the  Stirling  to  Europe,  as  well  as  the  return  trip,  was  a  stormy 
and  a  stirring  one,  and  several  of  the  events  which  happened  at  that  time  were 
afterwards  worked  up  into  powerful  passages  by  Cooper  in  his  sea  novels.  Not 
only  that,  but  he  also  drew  largely  upon  the  adventures  and  experiences  of 
both  John  Johnstons,  father  and  son,  and  used  these  personal  narratives  in  his 
tales.  One  of  these  was  the  horseback  ride  in  the  autumn  of  1771,  when  John 
Johnston,  Sr.,  went  through  the  dense  wilderness  from  Albany  to  Montreal 
with  three  companions  and  two  Indian  guides,  chased  nightly  by  a  pack  of 
wolves  snarling  and  howling  at  their  heels. 

Into  his  T ales  of  the  Sea ,  Cooper  has  woven  many  of  the  experiences  in  the 
early  life  of  his  captain,  John  Johnstcn,  Jr.,  when  he  out-sailed,  out-witted 
and  out-dodged  the  numerous  pirates  whose  base  was  at  St.  Malo.  One  en¬ 
counter  was  on  his  voyage  from  Baltimore  to  Odessa  and  return  in  1 8 00,  when 
he,  by  skilful  handling  of  his  ship,  ran  over  and  crushed  a  large  crew  of  these 
sea  rovers  in  a  two-masted  felucca,  with  the  single  remark:  “Poor  devils!  they 
did  not  know  how  to  handle  their  vessel.”  Among  other  incidents  furnished 
Cooper  by  Captain  Jack  were  those  of  his  adroit  dealing  with  the  Barbary 
pirates  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli,  by  ruse  if  possible,  otherwise  by  their  total 
destruction  j  the  mutineers  of  the  Tagus  and  their  hurried  retreat  before  the 
bell-mouthed  pistols  in  his  grasp,  single-handed  and  alone  j  besides  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  incidents  and  accidents  not  relevant  to  this  story. 

The  novelist  has  also  drawn  on  the  cyclonic  experiences  of  his  companion, 
the  dynamic  Ned  Myers,  for  at  least  one  of  his  stories,  when  in  1853  Cooper 
wrote  his  fiftieth  tale  entitled:  Ned  Myers ,  or  Life  Before  the  Mast.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  accounted  a  novel,  but  it  was  in  reality  a  graphic  description  and  an 
authentic  story  of  a  perpetual  runaway,  Ned  Myers,  born  in  Quebec,  who  at 
the  callow  age  of  eleven  years  became  a  stowaway  and  hid  for  a  day  in  a  potato 
locker  on  board  of  the  old  schooner  Driver ,  bound  from  Halifax  to  New 
York.  Scarcely  had  the  Driver  been  made  fast  to  the  pier,  when  Ned  scuttled 
away  like  a  wharf  rat,  a  ragged  vagabond,  a  romantic  and  pathetic  figure  with¬ 
out  clothing,  money  or  food,  alone  in  a  great  and  pitiless  city.  During  the  next 
thirty-five  years  this  restless  adventurer  served  in  seventy  vessels. 
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Cooper  wrote  this  book  about  Ned  in  the  old  tar  style,  but  the  account  there 
given  of  the  Stirling’s  voyage,  with  Cooper’s  share  in  it,  is  absolutely  correct. 

When  the  Stirling  left  New  York  she  was  bound  to  Falmouth  for  orders, 
and  she  arrived  there  after  a  long  and  stormy  passage  of  forty-two  days,  going 
thence  to  London  where  she  arrived  about  the  twentieth  of  October.  She  re¬ 
mained  there  for  seven  weeks  discharging,  and  taking  freight  for  Cartagena, 
with  gold  wherewith  to  purchase  barilla9  for  return  to  London. 

One  man  was  gobbled  up  by  the  press  gang,  and  the  ubiquitous  and  irrepres¬ 
sible  Ned,  a  mere  child,  was  also  seized,  but  was  released  on  demand  of  the 
captain  and  the  producing  of  his  indentures.  Cooper  with  the  crew  had  the 
freedom  of  shore  leave  and  Ned  says:  “he  [Cooper]  had  a  rum  time  of  it  in 
his  sailor’s  rig,  but  hoisted  a  wonderful  deal  of  gibberish  according  to  his  own 
account  of  the  cruise.” 

About  the  middle  of  November  the  Stirling  left  London  for  Cartagena 
and  on  their  way  to  Spain  they  were  often  chased  by  privateers,  but  the  con¬ 
tinual  heavy  weather  and  rain  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  enabled  them  to  get 
clear.  But  one  day  off  Cape  Finisterre,  during  passing  squalls  from  the  west, 
they  sighted  an  armed  felucca  with  two  masts,  carrying  lateen  yards  spreading 
immense  sails,  with  sweeps  only,  in  chase  of  a  ship  on  the  weather  quarter, 
close  by.  She  rapidly  gained  upon  the  ship  and  presently  threw  a  ten-pound 
shot  across  her  bow.  The  mate  on  watch  aloft  reported: 

“An  armed  felucca,  with  bow  and  stern  chasers,  ten  guns,  full  of  men,  sir! 
No  help  for  it.” 

“Lay  down  from  aloft  and  heave  the  ship  to !  ” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir,”  and  down  came  the  mate  (not  so  good  looking  at  that 
juncture).  “All  red  shirt  devils,  sir  j  sixty  of  them,  scum  of  the  earth,  well 
armed,  sir,”  he  growled  out  as  he  came  down  with  a  jerk  on  deck. 

The  captain,  reminded  by  another  shot,  ordered  the  main  topsail  aback  and 
helm  “hard  lee.”  In  a  jiffy  the  felucca  was  alongside  to  leeward  and  hailed 
them  with  this  command:  “Come  on  board,  capitan,  bring  papers.” 

It  would  take  full  twenty  minutes  to  clear  away  the  boat  at  the  stern,  and 
while  they  were  doing  so,  the  captain  called  to  Cooper  to  hide  his  best  spy-glass, 
“below,  my  lad,  in  a  good  place” ;  and  handing  the  gold  in  bags  to  Ned  and 
Dan  McCoy  with :  “Bear  a  hand,  lads,  find  a  good  place,”  he  walked  to  the 

9.  Barilla  is  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  procured  by  burning  salt-marsh  plants,  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  glass,  etc.  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of 
barilla,  although  it  is  an  export  of  France,  Italy  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
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gangway  ready  with  his  desk  and  papers  to  descend  the  ladder  and  go  on  board 
the  felucca. 

As  the  ship  rose  and  the  felucca  fell  on  the  sea,  Ned  said:  “A  more  villainous 
set  of  beggars  was  never  seen,  each  with  a  red  shirt  and  cutlass.  One  of  them 
was  perched  upon  the  slender  top  of  the  lateen  yard,  looking  down  upon  the 
vessel  and  off  into  the  storm  clouds.”  Cooper,  Big  Dan,  Dan  McCoy  and 
Spanish  Joe  got  into  the  boat  alongside,  and  Captain  Johnston  had  his  foot  on 
the  rail  to  follow,  when  a  sudden  squall  struck  the  ship  with  considerable  fury. 
The  hands  were  hastily  called  out  of  the  boat  to  take  in  sail  and  look  after  the 
ship,  and  these  precautions  delayed  them  for  twenty  minutes  or  more.  Again 
the  men  went  into  the  boat  and  the  captain  prepared  to  follow,  when  unex¬ 
pectedly  came  these  parting  words  from  the  master  of  the  felucca:  “Hasta 
luego,  Senor  Capitan!  ”  with  a  courteous  wave  of  his  cap,  and  the  felucca  was 
off  like  a  bird,  wing-and-wing,  before  the  wind  heading  for  shore.  Captain 
Jack  waved  back  his  cordial  adieu  and  most  hearty  thanks,  and  with  his  crew 
gathered  about  him  at  the  gangway,  stood  intently  gazing  after  this  swift 
skimmer  of  the  sea  and  her  singular  manoeuvre 5  when,  crash!  bang!  burst 
forth  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  so  loud  and  near  as  to  startle  the  whole  crew  with 
amazement.  A  whistling  thirty-two  pound  shot  flew  across  the  ship’s  stern, 
after  the  felucca,  now  fast  receding  in  a  squall  to  leeward  -y  while  to  their 
intense  surprise  a  stately  English  frigate,  double  deck,  carrying  stu’n  sails  fore 
and  aft  and  the  water  foaming  to  her  hawse-pipes,  rushed  out  of  the  storm 
cloud  and  across  the  ship’s  wake,  not  a  stone’s  throw  distant,  on  a  bee  line  for 
the  shadowy  bird  yonder.  For  an  instant  the  British  ensign  fluttered  in 
the  breeze  and  the  officer  of  the  deck  waved  a  silent  greeting  and  adieu.  Crash ! 
went  another  shot  from  his  long  forecastle  gun,  repeated  many  times  before 
the  Stirling  drew  ahead  beyond  hearing,  and  soon  all  was  lost  in  the  whistling 
wind  and  pouring  rain  which  followed. 

Cooper  had  hidden  the  “best  spy-glass”  deep  in  the  shingle  ballast,  down 
aft  j  but  the  gold  could  not  be  found  for  some  days,  and  then  came  to  light  in 
the  bottom  of  the  great  bread  locker. 

The  ship  went  on,  scarcely  a  day  passing  without  being  spoken  by  some  of 
the  numerous  combatants  on  the  seas,  but  nothing  unusual  happened  and  she 
arrived  at  length  at  Cartagena.  Discharging  there,  she  dropped  down  toward 
Cabo  de  Gata,  taking  in  barilla  at  two  small  ports  on  the  way.  It  was  slow  work, 
with  plenty  of  shore  leave  for  the  crew  of  which  Cooper  and  the  other  boys 
availed  themselves.  They  left  London  about  the  first  of  March  and  had  a 
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tedious  trip  beating  against  the  wind  most  of  the  way  to  Gibraltar.  They  visited 
Alemeria,  Adra  and  Malaga,  all  of  which  places  the  boys  explored  quite  thor¬ 
oughly,  much  to  the  gratification  of  Cooper,  as  well  as  his  friends  at  home. 

The  great  naval  victory  at  Trafalgar  had  quieted  this  portion  of  the  seas, 
but  the  British  were  busy  at  Aboukir  Forts,  among  the  Frenchmen,  and  French 
letters  of  marque  which  were  seizing  and  destroying  all  cargoes  bound  to 
England.  The  Stirling  passed  the  Bay  of  Biscay  without  molestation,  luckily, 
and  no  incident  occurred,  except  that  off  Ushant,  when  an  English  double-deck 
frigate  of  forty-four  guns  overhauled  them  rapidly  and  passed  to  port,  a  cable 
length  only  distant,  without  hail  or  sign,  with  water  streaming  freely  from 
her  scuppers  as  she  bowled  swiftly  on  before  the  wind.  The  clang  of  the  pumps 
told  the  story,  and  she  was  going  home,  “to  take  in  oakum,”  as  Mr.  Irish 
quaintly  observed  to  the  captain. 

“Yes,”  said  the  latter,  “we’ve  seen  her  once  before,  off  Finisterre,  with  the 
same  tarred  rope  stain  in  her  starboard  main-to’gallant  stu’n  sail  —  do  you  see, 
Mr.  Irish?” 

“Aye,  sir,  and  I’d  give  a  guinea  to  know  if  he  caught  that  white  gull  with  the 
saltpetre  he  threw  in  her  wake !  ” 

In  a  day  or  two  the  Stirling  arrived  at  London  for  the  second  time  and  re¬ 
mained  some  weeks  waiting  cargo  for  home,  with  the  crew  often  on  shore  leave 
as  before.  It  was  then  that  the  captain  himself  was  seized  by  the  press  gang, 
which  Ned  tells  about  in  his  own  curt  style,  as  follows:  “One  day  Mr.  Irish 
was  in  high  glee,  having  received  a  message  from  Captain  Johnston  to  inform 
him  that  the  latter  ‘was  pressed’!  The  captain  used  to  dress  in  a  blue  long  tog, 
drab  breeches  and  top  boots,  when  he  went  ashore.  ‘He  thought  he  could  pass 
for  a  gentleman  from  the  country,’  said  Mr.  Irish  laughingly,  ‘but  them  press 
gang  chaps  smelt  the  tar  in  his  very  boots!  ’  Cooper  was  sent  to  the  rendezvous 
with  the  captain’s  desk  and  papers,  and  the  latter  was  liberated.  We  all  liked  the 
captain,  who  was  kind  and  considerate  to  all  hands,  but  it  was  fine  fun  for  us 
to  have  the  old  man  pressed.”  Old  man  of  six  or  eight  and  twenty  as  he  was 
then. 

Cooper  had,  in  all,  fourteen  weeks’  stay  at  London ;  with  as  frequent  liberty 
as  he  desired,  rambling  as  he  wished  in  contact  with  people  of  all  nations, 
except  the  French  who  were  kept  busy  at  home;  provided  with  all  needful 
means  by  order  of  Mr.  Barker  of  New  York.  He  never  once  abused  his  privi¬ 
leges,  and  Ned  was  his  vade  mecum  by  the  captain’s  ready  assent.  He  avoided 
not  one  jot  of  his  duty  as  a  common  sailor,  but  was  a  steady  favorite  of  all  his 
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messmates  of  many  nations.  Shrewd,  prompt,  reliable  and  as  Ned  says,  “good 
looking,”  yet  naturally  a  high-strung  boy. 

At  length,  about  July  twenty-fifth,  the  ship  sailed  for  Philadelphia,  where 
she  arrived  in  the  Roads,  after  a  stormy  passage,  on  September  fifteenth, 
Cooper’s  eighteenth  birthday,  and  at  town  five  days  later.  They  had  lost  one 
man  overboard,  the  Swede,  in  a  gulf  tempest  a  week  before  they  got  in.  The 
courses  were  blown  from  the  bolt-ropes,  their  boats  and  bulwarks  stove  fore 
and  aft  and  their  galley  was  swept  away.  It  was  an  eventful  year  for  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  who  left  the  Stirling  at  Baltimore. 

The  crew  were  discharged  and  paid  off.  The  voyage10  was  ended,  after  a 
thirteen  months’  cruise.  Two  of  the  apprentice  boys,  Ned  and  Dan  McCoy, 
cleared  out  for  a  few  days 5  Cooper  went  back  to  his  home,  leaving  the  officers 
alone  on  board  till  the  boys  got  back  again,  tired,  hungry,  penniless  and  ever 
so  humble. 

After  discharging  her  cargo  the  Stirling  was  laid  up  in  port  and  owing  to  the 
series  of  national  events  which  followed  it  was  some  time  before  she  again  put 
to  sea.  At  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Philadelphia  the  whole  country  was  ablaze 
with  indignation  over  the  Leopard  incident,  the  latest  outrage  of  the  British 
Navy,  when  on  June  twenty-second  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Chesapeake  went  to  sea 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  passed  the  British  squadron  just  inside  of  Cape 
Henry.  One  of  the  British  vessels,  the  Leopard ,  followed  the  Chesapeake  for 
ten  miles  off  shore  and  then  deliberately  boarded  and  searched  the  American 
frigate  for  British  deserters.  The  Chesapeake ,  wholly  unprepared  for  a  fight 
with  a  friendly  nation,  struck  her  flag  and  surrendered.  Four  men  were  taken 
forcibly  as  deserters,  two  of  whom  were  later  returned.  This  outrage  was 
deeply  resented  and  the  Embargo  Act  soon  followed.  Then  came  the  non¬ 
intercourse  laws  and  the  War  of  1812,  and  much  of  the  shipping  was  at  a 
standstill.  Ned  Myers  and  Dan  McCoy  were  sent  home  to  Wiscasset  and  to 
school,  and  Captain  Johnston  soon  followed  to  rig  and  take  command  of  the 
new  ship  Cleopatra ,  just  launched  (September  25,  1807),  one  hundred  tons 
larger  than  the  Stirling ;  but  the  times  looked  threatening,  and  one-half  of  the 
Cleopatra  was  sold  to  Jacob  Barker  and  others,  and  Captain  Johnston,  who  had 
sold  all  his  interest  in  the  Cleopatra ,  returned  to  the  Stirling  in  January,  1 808, 
taking  Ned  and  Dan  along  with  him.  These  two  boys,  with  another,  Jack  Pugh, 

10.  The  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Stirling  was  written  by  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  a  nephew  of 
Captain  Jack,  and  taken  from  private  papers.  Cooper’s  autograph  letter  was  in  his  possession.  It  was 
published  in  the  Mount  Desert  Herald ,  September  20,  1883.  As  far  as  is  known  J.  Fenimore  Cooper 
never  came  to  Wiscasset.  He  was  born  in  1789  and  died  in  1851. 
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remained  with  Captain  Johnston  until  April,  1 8  io,  coming  twice  to  Wiscasset 
during  that  time,  and  each  time  were  sent  to  school  to  learn  navigation  under 
the  patient  and  efficient  tutelage  of  Capt.  Josiah  Goddard.  Business  had  come 
to  such  a  pass  at  this  time  that  it  would  not  pay  to  run  the  risk,  and  a  Captain 
Boynton  was  put  on  board  the  Stirling  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  take 
freights,  as  ordered  by  the  owners  at  home.  The  ubiquitous  Ned,  acting  second 
mate,  ran  away  from  Boynton,  breaking  his  indentures,  and  was  never  heard 
from  afterwards  until  the  fall  of  1 842,  a  period  of  thirty-two  years,  during 
which  time  he  had  served  in  sixty-nine  vessels  and  gunboats. 

Cooper  entered  the  Navy  as  midshipman  January  1,  1808,  and  served  a 
short  time  on  the  Vesuvius ,  a  vessel  utterly  unknown  to  fame.  He  was  ordered 
to  the  Wasp  November  13,  1 809,  and  six  months  afterward,  May  9,  1 8 10,  he 
went  on  a  year’s  furlough,  but  after  this  expired  he  quit  the  Navy  forever.  He 
married  January  1,  1811,  resigned  his  commission  May  6,  1811,  and  never 
served  one  hour  on  the  water,  or  anywhere  else  afterward.  His  whole  life  of 
active  service  was  thirteen  months  with  Captain  Johnston  and  twenty-eight 
months  on  duty  as  a  midshipman  in  the  Navy.  It  was  not  until  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  1817  that  Cooper  settled  on  his  father’s  estate  at  Cooperstown  and 
gave  his  attention  to  farming.  Here  we  shall  leave  him  for  twenty-five  years, 
until  March  4,  1 843. 

Ned  Myers,  after  thirty  years’  absence  without  leave  from  his  old  master, 
Captain  Johnston,  appeared  late  in  the  autumn  of  1 842  on  the  doorstep  of  his 
first  commander  at  Wiscasset!  There  he  stood,  in  his  tight-waisted  blue  pants, 
short  blue  jacket,  striped  shirt,  black  silk  flowing  necktie,  iron  grey  hair,  visage 
plowed  with  deep  furrows,  blue  powder  stains  plentifully  thrown  in,  bruised 
and  battered  in  hull  and  spars,  stout  cane  in  hand,  on  which  he  rested  his  star¬ 
board  hip  j  and  he  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  old  brass  knocker  he  remem¬ 
bered  so  well,  and  its  hollow  summons  to  the  household  within! 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  captain  himself.  His  hair  too  was  iron  grey, 
drawn  up  from  the  sides  and,  neatly  braided,  resting  on  his  crown,  the  same 
pleasant  eye,  the  same  determined  lip.  The  two  eyed  each  other  in  silence  a 
few  seconds. 

“Who  have  we  here,  my  lad,  and  what  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“I  have  come  a  hundred  leagues  to  see  your  face  and  hear  your  voice  once 
more,  my  captain ;  I  am  Ned  Myers,  your  runaway  boy,  gone  into  dock  for  re¬ 
pairs,  penitent  at  last !  ” 
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“Come  in,  come  in.”  And  Ned,  grasping  the  proffered  hand,  hitched  himself 
over  the  doorstep  and  limped  forward  to  the  parlor  close  at  hand. 

“See  her,  sister,  I’ve  brought  you  one  of  my  boys.  Do  you  know  him  — Ned 
Myers?” 

The  knitting  work  fell  from  the  grasp  of  the  matron,  up  went  both  hands  in 
blank  amazement. 

“Ned  Myers,  John?  ”  “Why,  Ned  was  a  red-cheeked  boy!  Heavens— what 
a  change!  Are  you  Ned  Myers?” 

“I  am  your  old  red-cheeked  boy,  Madam,  but  my  timbers  are  shivered  now, 
and  I  Tan  away’  from  red  thirty  years  ago.” 

Ned  was  made  comfortable,  and  at  home,  under  the  hospitable  roof  he  had 
so  long  deserted,  where  he  remained  several  weeks.  Many  a  chat  had  they, 
around  the  blazing  fire,  with  its  light  dancing  over  the  polished  surface  of  the 
old  brass  firedogs,  until  far  into  the  night,  and  the  cold  blast  outside  whistled 
and  surged  through  the  dense  spray  of  the  stately  elms.  The  stormy  life  of 
Ned  was  recounted,  as  well  as  many  incidents  of  the  lives  of  the  other  boys, 
most  of  whom  had  long  since  passed  away.  The  Cooper  lad  they  had  both  lost 
sight  of  for  many  years.  The  captain  thought  that  he  was  still  in  the  Navy,  a 
captain  there.  Ned  said,  “There  were  two  Captains  Cooper  in  the  Navy,  that  he 
had  seen  both  of  them,  that  neither  was  the  ‘ Stirling ’  boy.”  He  added  that  he 
believed  “there  was  a  Cooper  up  country  somewhere  in  New  York  state  writ¬ 
ing  books  for  a  living,  who  had  made  some  noise  in  the  world,”  and  that  he 
would  “hunt  him  up  on  his  return  to  Sailor’s  Snug  Harbor,”  whence  he  had 
come. 

Ned  had  brought  the  first  authentic  news  of  the  death  of  William  Swett,  a 
nephew  of  Captain  Johnston.  Both  served  on  the  Lakes  in  gunboats  in  1 8 1 2- 
18135  both  were  wounded  and  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Buffalo  5  neither  was  at¬ 
tended  with  any  care,  and  Swett  died. 

If  ever  a  man  were  capable  of  making  an  indelible  impression,  that  man 
was  the  redoubtable  Ned  Myers.  He  lived  a  lifetime  in  a  cyclone,  a  whirlwind 
all  the  way  from  that  “potato  locker”  in  the  old  Driver  until  he  came  to  anchor 
at  Sailor’s  Snug  Harbor.  He  was  made  librarian  of  that  institution.  He  had 
overheard  one  day  in  the  library  some  conversation  of  a  visitor  (Rev.  E.  G. 
Parsons)  about  Wiscasset.  Upon  inquiry,  the  reverend  gentleman  gave  him 
all  the  information  required.  Obtaining  leave,  he  promptly  sailed  by  packet  to 
Bath,  thence  ten  miles  on  foot  over  a  hard  road  for  a  cripple,  he  arrived  the 
fourth  day  at  his  destination. 
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After  some  weeks’  sojourn,  spent  in  hunting  up  many  of  the  friends  and 
schoolmates  of  his  early  days  in  Wiscasset  still  living  there,  he  bade  them  all  a 
last  goodbye  and  was  sent  back  by  land  and  steamer  by  Captain  Johnston  to 
his  home,  and  as  he  termed  it,  “shipshape  and  Bristol  fashion.” 

The  morning  he  left,  a  motley  assemblage  had  gathered  to  see  him  off.  Cap¬ 
tain  Johnston  with  his  daughter  and  aged  sister  stood  on  the  broad  stone  step 
with  Ned.  His  serving  man,  Samuel  Young,  an  old  sea  dog  twice  captured  by 
French  privateers,  held  the  new  travelling  bag  well  filled  for  the  voyage. 
John  Kingsbury  and  his  brother,  Rhodes,  old  boatswains  of  the  second  Stirling , 
each  well  scarred  with  the  cruel  smallpox,  were  also  there,  with  many  others 
who  had  fought  in  the  War  of  1812,  all  bearing  the  marks  of  hard  usage 
during  their  eventful  lives. 

The  stage  drove  to  the  door  in  charge  of  “Bover  Joe,”  another  well-known 
sample  of  the  olden  time,  and  his  determined  “Whoa!  ”  not  to  be  questioned, 
brought  the  whole  concern  to  a  quiet  standstill. 

Ned,  hat  in  hand,  took  each  by  the  hand  for  the  last  time,  and  with  a  good- 
sized  piece  of  gold,  “honestly  come  by,”  in  his  fist,  with  the  help  of  the  two 
Kingsburys,  climbed  to  the  “fore  top”  alongside  “Bover,”  the  captain  thereof. 
The  veteran  Young  passed  up  the  bag  on  deck,  with  a  bright  dollar  to  the 
driver  for  passage  money. 

“Goodbye,  Ned,  keep  a  good  anchor  watch,  my  lad!  ” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir ;  goodbye,  God  bless  you,  my  first  and  best  captain!  ” 

The  captain  on  re-entering  his  mansion  muttered  to  himself,  “He’ll  never 
find  Cooper,  I’m  thinking.” 

But  find  him  he  did,  “up  country”  and  the  following  letter  was  the  result 
of  the  find. 

Cooferstown,  March  4,  1843 
Otsego  Hall 

Dear  Sir:  To  my  great  surprise  I  got  a  letter  a  few  days  since  from  Ned  Myers,  ac¬ 
quainting  me  not  only  with  his  own,  but  your  existence  and  enquiring  if  I  were  his  old 
shipmate  in  the  Stirling.  I  answered  him  in  the  affirmative,  giving  him  many  little  partic¬ 
ulars  of  our  voyage  that  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten.  He  mentioned  in  his  letter  that  you 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  line  from  me. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  of  your  being  alive  though  I  know  not  why.  I  am  fifty  now,  and 
remember  I  was  eighteen  the  day  we  entered  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware  on  our  return 
passage.  I  thought  you  then  about  seven  and  twenty  which  will  make  you  about  sixty-four 
now. 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  since  we  parted  in  1807 ;  am  married  and  have  five  children, 
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four  daughters  and  a  son.  I  am  now  writing  to  you  in  what  was  my  paternal  residence, 
and  on  a  table  that  was  used  by  my  grandfather.  Here  I  live  surrounded  by  memorials  of 
my  family,  and  am  happy  in  my  children,  and  here  I  should  be  very  happy  to  see  you,  and 
to  talk  over  old  times. 

Ned  tells  me  he  is  religious  and  in  Sailor’s  Snug  Harbor.  For  the  first  there  was  abun¬ 
dant  room,  and  I  hope  he  is  fortunate  in  the  last.  When  I  next  go  to  town  I  shall  endeavor 
to  see  him.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  now  get  into  Maine.  We  now  think  of  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  years  in  Germany  to  complete  the  education  of  my  son,  as  soon  as  he  quits  col¬ 
lege  here,  which  will  be  in  eighteen  months;  but  the  future  is  at  the  disposal  of  Providence. 

I  suppose  you  know  I  have  written  some  books.  I  should  like  to  send  you  a  set  of  all 
my  sea  stories,  and  if,  in  your  answer,  you  will  mention  to  whom  they  can  be  sent  in  New 
York,  I  shall  see  that  they  are  forwarded. 

If  you  happen  to  know  what  become  of  any  of  our  people  I  should  be  glad  to  hear.  I  re¬ 
membered  Spanish  Joe,  little  Dan  and  Peter  Simpson  well.  The  latter  was  shipped  in 
London,  but  the  two  first  sailed  from  and  returned  to  America  with  us. 

Mrs.  Cooper  desires  to  be  mentioned  to  you  kindly.  She  was  a  Miss  De  Lancy,  a 
daughter  of  a  Major  De  Lancy,  formerly  of  the  British  army;  a  granddaughter  of  a 
former  English  governor  of  New  York,  and  a  sister  of  the  present  bishop  of  western  New 
York. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  faithfully  your  old  shipmate.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper 

The  books  he  so  kindly  offered  his  old  shipmate  were  never  received,  be¬ 
cause  Captain  Johnston  had  no  correspondent  at  New  York  whom  he  cared  to 
trouble  with  them,  very  much  to  the  regret  of  the  family.11 

The  ship  Stirling  of  Wiscasset,  which  sailed  from  Liverpool,  May  2 6,  1819, 
with  a  cargo  of  salt,  ran  onto  Bantam  Rock  (southwest  of  Damariscove)  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Sheepscot  River  on  August  eleventh,  when  going  about  seven 
knots.  She  floated  off  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes  in  a  very  leaky  condition,  with 
the  loss  of  a  part  of  her  keel  and  some  of  the  sheathing.  She  got  into  Wiscasset 
the  next  day  and  discharged  her  cargo.12 

The  Stirling  was  lost  in  1819. 


T he  Cleopatra 

The  ship  Cleopatra  was  built  at  Wiscasset  in  1 807  by  John  Johnston,  Sr.,  and 
his  son  Alexander  Johnston,  registered  September  twenty-fifth  of  that  year 

11.  Note  made  by  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  of  Wiscasset,  September  15,  1883.  “I  owned  all  of 
Cooper’s  novels  and  sea  tales  up  to  Wyandote,  but  lost  everything  by  the  great  fire  in  Wiscasset  Oc¬ 
tober  8  &  9,  1866.  The  captain’s  solid-built,  brass-bound  writing-desk,  the  best  spyglass,  the  bell¬ 
mouthed  flint  pistols  with  their  dagger  attachment  —  all  his  armory — sextant,  charts,  books  and 
papers  are  now  in  my  possession ;  and  they  speak  to  me  daily  of  many  tales  of  other  days.” 

12.  From  the  Eastern  Argus ,  August  12,  1819. 
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and  owned  by  the  builders.  She  was  3 7 8. 41  tons,  measurement  1 10  feet  long; 
27  feet  9  inches  wide;  13  feet  iof4  inches  deep  and  the  largest  ship  ever  pre¬ 
viously  built  on  the  Sheepscot. 

Capt.  Jonathan  E.  Scott  took  command  of  her  in  the  fall  of  1 807  and  on  a 
passage  from  London  to  St.  Petersburg  laden  with  English  goods  the  Cleopatra 
was  captured  by  a  Danish  gunboat  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Trampe  and 
taken  in  to  Copenhagen  and  there  sold  as  a  prize  (being  condemned  October 
29,  1810)  under  the  famous  decrees  of  Milan  and  Berlin  promulgated  by 
Napoleon  declaring  the  British  Isles  in  a  state  of  blockade  and  English  goods 
and  products  and  the  vessels  carrying  the  same  made  liable  to  such  seizure. 
Captain  Scott  and  his  crew  were  returned  to  the  English  and  sent  home,  they 
having  lost  their  voyage  and  their  pay.13 

The  Wiscasset  custom  house  record  of  the  fate  of  her  papers  reads:  “Taken 
at  Copenhagen  with  the  vessel.”  It  was  through  the  courtesy  of  the  American 
Consul,  Edward  M.  Groth,  who  sent  a  representative  to  the  State  Archives 
who  found  the  case  listed  in  the  Prize  Court  files,  Case  No.  254,  that  the 
papers  including  the  sea  letter  were  traced  to  America. 

The  delivery  of  all  papers  and  documents  pertaining  to  the  seizure  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  American  vessels  was  apparently  made  in  accordance  with  a  con¬ 
vention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Denmark  on  March  28, 
1830.  They  were  sent  by  special  messenger,  Dr.  Jameson,  to  the  Department 
of  State  at  Washington,  and  there  through  the  efforts  of  E.  Wilder  Spaulding 
the  sea  letter  of  the  Cleopatra  was  found  and  photographed. 

T he  Africa 

The  ship  Africa ,  320.20  tons,  was  built  on  the  Sheepscot  River  at  Newcastle, 
in  1810,  by  John  Averill.  She  was  purchased  by  Joseph  Tinkham  Wood,  of 
Wiscasset,  who  at  one  time  owned  four  ships  which  bore  the  names  of  Europe , 
Asia,  America  and  Africa.  The  first  three  were  used  up  or  else  lost  in  the  service ; 
the  last  named  survived  the  War  of  1812,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  John 
Johnston  &  Sons  who  bought  the  Africa  in  1820,  after  the  loss  of  the  first 
Stirling. 

For  several  years  she  was  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade,  carrying  that  product 
from  southern  ports  to  Liverpool,  whence  she  brought  return  cargoes  of  iron, 
salt  and  copper,  being  then  commanded  by  John  Johnston,  Jr.  When  the 
Africa  arrived  from  Ireland  under  his  command,  July  5,  1820,  she  brought 


13.  Diary  of  Alexander  Johnston. 
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as  passengers  John  Joy,  a  tailor,  whose  age  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife  Catherine, 
who  accompanied  him,  was  given  as  fifty  years,  and  their  daughter  Hannah 
Joy,  aged  fourteen  years. 

One  of  the  early  commanders  of  the  Africa  was  Capt.  J.  E.  Scott,  the  same 
who  was  master  of  the  Cleopatra  at  the  time  of  her  seizure  by  the  Danes. 

The  Africa  was  finally  struck  at  sea,  presumably  the  first  night  after  leaving 
Wiscasset  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod,  by  a  brig  belonging  to  Bath  which  was 
bound  for  Boston,  and  went  down  with  all  on  board  in  December,  1825.  At 
that  time  Captain  Farnsworth  of  Waldoboro  was  master  and  Joseph  Swett14  of 
Wiscasset  was  one  of  the  mates,  both  of  whom  left  families,  and  the  majority 
of  the  crew  belonged  in  Wiscasset  and  surrounding  towns. 

The  Tamerlane 

The  ship  Tamerlane ,  357.04  tons,  was  built  in  1824,  by  John  Johnston  & 
Sons.  She  was  launched  on  Friday,  sailed  on  Friday,  and  her  first  arrival  was 
on  Friday,  in  spite  of  which  coincidence  she  was  not  foredoomed  to  bad  luck. 

The  reason  why  she  bore  the  name  of  the  terrible  Timur,  who  claimed 
descent  from  Khubla  Khan,  the  Tartar  conqueror  of  China,  has  never  been 
revealed.  She  was  not  in  the  China  trade,  and  as  far  as  is  known,  never  made 
a  single  voyage  to  the  Orient.  According  to  the  Impost  Book  in  the  Collector’s 
Office,  District  of  Wiscasset,  she  was  engaged  wholly  in  the  transatlantic  trade 
between  this  port  and  Liverpool,  from  which  place  she  brought  home  cargoes 
of  salt,  bar  iron,  crockery,  coal,  and  “hampers  of  Earthen  Ware.” 

Her  first  master  was  John  Johnston,  Jr.,10  who  was  succeeded  ten  years  later 
by  Zebediah  Farnham.  David  G.  Stinson  was  captain  of  the  Tamerlane  in  1837, 
and  Sewall  Albee  the  following  year.  In  1 842,  Charles  Theobald  was  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  Thomas  Henderson  was  her  master  in  1 846. 

The  ship  Tamerlane  went  ashore  at  Portland  Light  in  June,  1834,  during  a 
terrific  tempest  but  was  gotten  off  without  serious  damage. 

T he  Second  Stirling 

The  second  ship  to  bear  the  name  of  Stirling ,  called  after  the  shire  in  North 
Britain  from  which  the  Johnstons  came,  was  built  at  Wiscasset  in  1833,  and 

14.  The  family  records  give  the  date  of  Joseph  Swett’s  death  as  having  occurred  in  January,  1826. 
The  last  entry  of  the  Africa  on  the  Impost  Book  of  Wiscasset  is  November,  1825. 

15.  Charles  Croker  was  a  runaway  on  board  the  old  ship  Tamerlane.  Captain  Johnston  tried  to 
make  something  out  of  him,  but,  vagabond  like,  he  deserted  him  also.  He  went  to  Memphis,  Missouri, 
and  lived  there  in  1826. 
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registered  504  tons.  She  was  built  and  owned  by  John  Johnston  &  Sons,  and 
Capt.  Jack  Johnston  commanded  her  on  her  maiden  voyage  and  until  1835 
when  he  quit  the  sea  forever  and  the  command  passed  to  Capt.  Richard  Haw¬ 
ley  Tucker.  He  was  succeeded  in  1 837  by  Capt.  Zebediah  Farnham. 

When  the  Stirling  sailed  for  Liverpool  in  1836,  she  had  on  board  a  crew  of 
sixteen  men,  six  of  whom  including  Captain  Tucker  were  from  Wiscasset  and 
its  vicinity.  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.  was  making  his  first  sea  voyage ,  William 
Hilton  (later  postmaster  at  Bradford,  New  Hampshire)  shipped  as  cabin 
boy  j  the  brothers  Rhodes  and  J ohn  Kingsbury  were  boatswains ;  and  Ben j  amin 
Orchard16  of  North  Boothbay  was  mate. 

The  voyage  over  was  uneventful,  but  when  the  Stirling  was  a  few  days  out 
of  Liverpool  on  her  return  to  Savannah,  smallpox  in  its  most  virulent  form 
broke  out  and  for  seventy-two  days  they  were  shut  up  with  that  repulsive 
disease.  All  of  the  Wiscasset  men  were  stricken  with  the  malady  and  all  of 
them  recovered,  but  each  one  bore,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  the  marks  of 
permanent  disfigurement  to  his  grave. 

Half  a  century  later  in  the  diary  of  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  under  date  of 
October  14,  1 885,  is: 

Letter  from  my  old  friend  Hilton  of  Bradford,  a  very  kindly  reminder  of  the  days  of 
our  youth  at  school  and  at  sea.  To  my  surprise  Benjamin  Orchard  is  yet  living,  which 
makes  three  survivors  out  of  the  sixteen  on  board  of  the  Stirling  in  1836,  during  our  small¬ 
pox  voyage.  I  saw  Mr.  Orchard  yesterday  at  his  home  in  North  Boothbay  —  76  years 
old  and  blind  for  some  years  past.  The  terrible  marks  of  his  suffering  during  that  loath¬ 
some  voyage  do  not  fade,  and  one  never  forgets  the  awful  scene.  .  .  . 

Joseph  Tucker,  the  son  of  the  captain,  joined  us  in  May  at  Savannah  just  following  our 
terrible  experience  with  smallpox  ...  an  experience  burnt  into  my  memory  and  always 
vivid  and  appalling  to  look  back  upon  to  the  end  of  my  life. 

Some  slight  realization  of  their  abhorrent  experience  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  when,  fifty  years  later,  Johnston  wrote  an  authentic  account  of 
this  voyage,  the  editors  of  the  Portland  newspaper,  Elwell  and  Pickard,  re¬ 
fused  to  print  it  because  of  its  revolting  details.  That  was  before  the  days  of 
tabloids. 

16.  H  is  eldest  son,  Romanzo,  aged  twenty-six,  together  with  William  J.  Lyon  and  Jeremiah 
Quimby  were  drowned  at  Small  Point  January  3,  1870.  Their  schooner  went  ashore  and  the  dory  in 
which  they  tried  to  escape  capsized.  They  were  all  found  on  the  beach  in  the  morning. 
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The  Gondar 

There  are  many  of  the  older  ones  who  remember  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
probably  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  Wiscasset  figure-heads,  which  stood 
in  the  garden  of  Alexander  Johnston  for  thirty  years.  She  was  given  by  him 
in  the  autumn  of  1883  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Stedman  of  Georgetown,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  and  was  then  sold  and  sent  to  Honolulu 
around  the  Horn  in  a  Bath  ship,  since  which  time  she  seems  to  have  utterly 
disappeared. 

This  heroic  wooden  image  was  originally  the  figurehead  of  the  Gondar ,  a 
ship  built  in  1847,  and  owned  by  Alexander  Johnston,  William  Glidden  and 
Capt.  J.  G.  Barstow,  her  commander. 

The  Gondar  being  named  for  the  capital  city  of  Abyssinia,  the  kingdom  of 
Gondar  or  Amhara,  very  properly  had  this  Queen  of  Sheba  for  her  image.  She 
apparently  outlived  the  ship  by  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

Under  command  of  Captain  Barstow,  the  Gondar  finished  loading  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  for  Liverpool,  England,  on  June  15,  1853.  The 
cargo  consisted  of  1,800  bales  of  cotton  and  375  barrels  of  rosin.  That  very 
night  she  mysteriously  caught  fire  and  burned  to  the  water’s  edge,  only  the 
figure-head  being  saved. 

The  record  of  this  fire  as  given  in  the  Schirmer  diary  is  under  date  of 
June  15, 1853: 

Fire  10  o’clock  p.m.  Ship  Gondar  on  Boyce’s  wharf  was  burning  all  night  —  burned  to 
water’s  edge;  she  had  in  some  1300  bales  of  cotton  &  2  or  300  barrels  of  rosin,  the  vessel 
and  cargo  were  sold,  the  former  bought  by  Potter  for  $1320  also  the  cotton  by  him  for 
$5.62  per  Bale  the  rosin  I  believe  was  also  bought  by  him.  He  had  her  pumped  out  and 
towed  up  to  his  Wharf,  formerly  Smith’s  Wharf. 

And  in  The  Courier  of  June  17,  1 853,  we  find: 

The  destruction  of  this  ship,  and  that  portion  of  a  cargo  of  Cotton  and  Naval  Stores 
which  she  had  on  board,  has  been  complete.  All  efforts  to  save  either  vessel  or  cargo  were 
unavailing,  and  that  portion  of  her  hull  which  remained  above  water  was  still  slowly 
burning  last  evening,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  fire  commenced.  We  have  never  wit¬ 
nessed  so  obstinate  a  conflict  with  that  powerful  element,  as  was  presented  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Her  cargo,  as  we  mentioned  in  our  issue  of  yesterday  morning,  consisted  of  about 
1800  bales  of  Cotton  and  375  barrels  of  Rosin,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  $  1 600 
in  the  South  Carolina  Insurance  Office,  in  this  city,  was  insured  in  England,  and  the 
shipments  were  made  by  commercial  houses  of  our  city,  principally  on  account  of  other 
parties.  The  origin  of  the  fire  cannot,  we  believe,  be  accounted  for. 
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T he  Second  Tamerlane 

The  second  Tamerlane  was  built  by  the  Johnstons  in  1854-1855.  She,  too, 
was  a  ship,  more  than  twice  the  size  of  her  predecessor,  being  924  tons.  Capt. 
John  Holmes  was  her  master  and  he  was  succeeded  during  the  Civil  War  by 
Capt.  Samuel  Jackson.  The  latter  was  brought  up  by  Capt.  Richard  H.  Tucker 
and  was  for  a  time  mate  in  one  of  his  ships. 

Captain  Jackson  as  commander  of  the  T amerlane  was  in  government  employ 
until  Captain  Holmes  resumed  command,  at  which  time  he  became  mate  of 
a  steam  propeller  from  Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans. 

The  painting  of  the  ship  Tamerlane ,  formerly  owned  by  Alexander  John¬ 
ston,  was  a  present  to  him  from  Capt.  Samuel  Jackson.  It  is  now  owned  by 
Joseph  Patrick  Tucker. 

So  perfect  was  the  proportion  of  the  Tamerlane  and  so  gracefully  did  she 
skim  over  the  water,  that  when  she  entered  the  river  the  whole  town  flocked 
to  the  wharves  to  see  her  come  through  the  Narrows  into  Wiscasset  Harbor. 

The  Wallace 

The  last  vessels  built  at  Wiscasset  village  were:  the  ship  Wallace  in  1856, 
owned  by  the  Johnstons ;  the  bng  Aladdin,  in  1857,  James  Shortwell,  master; 
four  yachts:  the  Sunnyside  in  1858,  the  Idlewild  II,  Sunnyside  and  Twilight  in 
1865;  three  steamboats,  stern-wheelers:  the  Wawenock,  the  Falcon  and  the 
Clarion ,  all  built  during  the  Civil  War  for  war  purposes,  and  all  of  them 
used  on  the  North  Carolina  sounds  and  in  the  Potomac  until  peace  came. 
These  were  the  last  vessels  built  at  the  Point,  although  schooners  were  built 
at  Hobson’s  Island  and  ships  were  launched  from  Birch  Point  at  a  much  later 
date. 

The  white  oak  frame  for  the  Wallace  came  from  Virginia  and  was  purchased 
from  George  W.  Lawrence  who  used  to  be  Judge  of  Probate. 

Capt.  Asa  T.  Lane  was  master  of  the  Wallace  and  Lewis  Henry  Hubbard 
was  mate.  In  1 860,  Edwin  M.  Smith,  the  son  of  Governor  Smith,  who  fell  at 
Fair  Oaks,  made  a  trip  to  Liverpool  on  the  Wallace  for  his  health. 

The  Wallace  which  bore  the  name  of  the  ancient  Scottish  chieftain  and 
patriot,  William  Wallace,  had  an  appropriate  figurehead  of  a  Scotchman. 
This  wooden  image  was  given  to  Dr.  Stedman  of  Georgetown,  Maine,  by 
Alexander  Johnston,  in  1883. 
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iance,  5  24  tons ,  built  in  Kittery,  Maine,  in  1  836.  Belonged  to  Capt.  Richard  Hazvley  Tucker. 
Picture  owned  by  his  granddaughter  Jane  Armstrong  Tucker. 


Painting  by  D.  McFarlane  in  1857. 
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Tucker  Ships 


Name 

Built 

Name 

Built 

Ship  A lliance 

1 7  95 

Ship  Othello  (2nd) 

1855 

Ship  Jane 

1812 

Ship  R.  H.  Tucker 

1855 

Ship  Othello 

1828 

Ship  Richard  III 

1855 

Ontario 

1840 

Ship  Mary  Washington 

1858 

Ship  Alliance  (2nd) 

1841 

Bark  Glacier 

1864 

Bark  Zaida  before 

1842 

Brig  Hiram  A  biff 

1864 

Ship  Canton 

1842 

Schooner  Idlewild 

1865 

Ship  Samoset 

1847 

Schooner  Je?my  A rmstrong 

1867 

Ship  Samoset  (2nd) 

Schooner  A tlanta 

1868 

Schooner  Charter  Oak 

1847 

Ship  Fannie  T ucker 

1875 

Ship  Franchise 

1848 

Schooner  Air  Profeller 

1878 

Ship  Brother  Jonathan 

1853 

Matilda  before 

1875 

Ship  Moultrie 

1854 

Bark  Mary  T.  Rundlett 

Ship  Ellen  A ustin 

1854 

The  Southerner 

The  Othello 

The  first  Wiscasset  ship  to  bear  the  name  Othello ,  a  vessel  of  but  360  tons, 
was  built  in  1827  and  was  the  first  ship  owned  by  Capt.  Richard  Hawley 
Tucker.  It  was  his  boast  that  “she  earned  a  large  amount  of  money  for  her 
owners  and  never  cost  the  insurance  company  one  dollar.” 

Her  owner  was  her  first  captain.  Ebenezer  Colburn  brought  this  vessel 
back  from  Havre,  France,  in  ballast  in  the  summer  of  1 834.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Thomas  Saunders  in  1835,  who  was  in  command  when  the  Othello  returned 
to  her  home  port,  September  14,  1838,  bringing  as  supercargo  three  Wiscasset 
men,  Edmund  Dana,  Richard  Hawley  Tucker  and  his  son,  Richard  Holbrook 
Tucker,  all  of  whom  had  made  the  voyage  to  Liverpool  and  return. 

The  following  year  the  last  named  Tucker  took  command  of  the  Othello 
when  barely  twenty-two  years  of  age.  When  he  arrived  from  Havre,  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1839,  his  cargo  was  listed  as  consisting  of  “6,000  five  Frank 
pieces,”  valued  at  $5,580. 

Capt.  Richard  Holbrook  Tucker  took  command  of  the  Alliance  in  1842  and 
the  Othello  was  given  to  Sewall  Albee,  when  she  made  another  voyage  to 
Havre  in  1843.  Capt.  Joseph  Tucker,  a  brother  of  Richard  Holbrook  Tucker, 
was  master  of  the  ship  in  1 845. 

When  the  gold  rush  seized  the  country  in  1 849,  the  Othello  sailed  from 
Wiscasset  for  the  last  time.  She  was  sent  to  San  Francisco,  where  she  was  sold 
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to  a  company  which  transformed  the  ship  into  a  warehouse  by  cutting  into  her 
side  a  large  doorway  as  she  lay  at  the  wharf,  and  thus  the  vessel  gradually  be¬ 
came  incorporated  into  the  wharf  itself. 

The  accompanying  illustration  was  taken  from  a  painting  of  the  Othello  at 
Nantes,  France,  by  H.  Bourdon.  The  picture  was  presented  to  Capt.  Richard 
Hawley  Tucker  in  1 83 1,  by  some  French  passengers. 

T he  Alliance 

The  ship  Alliance  of  524.69  tons,  was  built  in  Kittery,  Maine,  in  1836,  by 
Samuel  Badger  for  John  Rice  and  John  B.  Haley  of  Portsmouth.  Samuel 
Badger  had  his  shipyard  just  below  the  present  Memorial  Bridge  at  Kittery. 
After  a  trip  to  Liverpool  the  vessel  was  sold  in  New  York,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Capt.  R.  H.  Tucker  bought  the  Alliance  in  1841  from  the  New 
York  parties. 

Under  the  command  of  Captain  Tucker  the  Alliance  made  several  voyages 
to  Liverpool  and  brought  to  Wiscasset  a  return  cargo  of  salt. 

T he  Samoset 

The  Samoset  was  the  first  of  the  Tucker  ships  to  be  built  at  Portsmouth  by 
Fernald  &  Pettigrew.  They  began  to  build  her  in  November,  1846,  and  she 
was  launched  July  12,  1 847.  She  registered  560  tons.  The  Samoset  was  owned 
by  Daniel  Stone  and  Richard  Holbrook  Tucker.  Her  first  voyage  was  made  to 
Charleston  in  September,  1 847,  with  Capt.  Joseph  Tucker  in  command.  Capt. 
Abner  Packard  was  master  in  1851  and  Capt.  John  R.  Greenough  in  1858. 

This  vessel  had  a  figure-head  of  a  life-sized  Indian. 

The  R.  H.  Tucker 

The  R.  H.  Tucker ,  the  first  ship  to  bear  that  name,  was  built  in  the  shipyard 
of  Tobey  and  Littlefield  on  Noble’s  Island  in  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  Her  insurance  policy  was  dated  November  25,  1853,  and  she 
was  launched  late  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

She  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Joseph  Tucker,  who  took  her  to  England  the 
following  year.  Her  career  was  short-lived,  however,  for  she  was  lost  on  her 
homeward  passage  off  Portaferry,  Ireland,  October  27,  1854,  after  a  collision 
with  the  English  ship  William  Penn. 

This  disaster  occurred  off  the  entrance  to  Strangford  Lough,  near  to  St. 
Patrick’s  Rock,  between  Butter  Paddy  and  Bally  Quinton  Point,  south  of  the 
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revolving  light.  As  the  weather  at  the  time  of  the  collision  was  thick  and  the 
seas  were  running  high,  no  blame  was  attached  to  either  captain.  No  lives  were 
lost  but  the  R.  H.T ucker  was  a  total  wreck. 

T he  Second  R.  H.  Tucker 

The  second  R.  H.  Tucker ,  a  ship  of  898  tons,  was  built  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  by  Tobey  and  Littlefield  for  Richard  H.  Tucker  of  Wiscasset. 
Presumably  the  vessel  was  launched  that  year  for  she  sailed  November  27, 
1857,  f°r  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  with  W.  J.  Clark,  master. 

In  1868  she  was  commanded  by  Richard  Tucker  Rundlett,  the  nephew  of 
Captain  Tucker,  and  sailed  for  Liverpool,  England.  On  her  return  trip  when 
heading  for  Tuskar  lighthouse  in  St.  George’s  channel,  a  light  some  distance 
to  the  northward  was  mistaken  for  Tuskar,  and  the  vessel  veering  too  sud¬ 
denly  to  starboard  went  ashore  on  a  sand  bank  eight  or  ten  miles  off  the  coast, 
and  foundered  on  Blackwater  Banks  off  the  Irish  coast  near  Wexford. 

Although  the  ship  was  a  total  loss  everyone  on  board  was  saved  by  taking  to 
the  lifeboats.  Captain  Rundlett  had  with  him  his  wife  and  baby  daughter,  then 
but  a  few  months  old. 

Alfred  Call  of  Wiscasset,  who  had  made  several  voyages  for  the  Tuckers, 
was  also  in  the  R.  H.  Tucker  when  she  was  lost  and  was  the  last  man  to  leave 
the  ship. 

This  vessel  was  the  first  and  last  command  of  Richard  Tucker  Rundlett, 
who  subsequently  held  many  town  offices  in  this  town,  but  he  never  again 
went  to  sea. 

The  Ellen  Austin 

The  ship  Ellen  Austin ,  1,812  tons,  was  built  at  Damariscotta  in  1854.  She 
was  built  by  Austin  &  Hall  and  was  owned  by  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Co.  When 
she  sailed  on  her  maiden  voyage  from  Damariscotta  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  thence  to  Liverpool,  Capt.  Joseph  Tucker  was  in  command.  Mrs. 
Tucker  accompanied  her  husband  on  this  voyage  and  it  was  the  only  voyage 
she  ever  made. 

At  one  time  Capt.  A.  J.  Griffin  was  in  command  and  later  Captain  Tucker 
was  again  in  charge. 

The  accompanying  picture  is  from  a  painting  made  by  D.  McFarlane  in 
1857,  owned  by  J.  P.  Tucker  the  son  of  Captain  Tucker. 
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The  Richard  III 

The  full-rigged  ship  Richard  III  was  built  by  Tobey  &  Littlefield  at  their 
shipyard  on  Noble’s  Island  in  Portsmouth  Harbor  for  Capt.  Richard  Hol¬ 
brook  Tucker  and  others.  When  the  day  of  launching  arrived,  October  29, 
1 8  59,  no  name  had  been  chosen  for  the  vessel.  On  that  very  morning  a  son  had 
been  born  to  Mrs.  Tucker,  the  wife  of  the  principal  owner,  and  he  was  named 
Richard  Hawley  Tucker  for  his  grandfather,  who  was  still  living,  thus  making 
the  new  arrival  the  third  Richard  in  direct  line  in  the  Tucker  family.  It  was 
this  occurrence  that  led  to  the  naming  of  the  ship  Richard  III. 

The  ship’s  measurements  were  175  feet  in  length,  34  feet  beam,  23.6  feet 
in  depth  of  hold  and  she  registered  985  tons.  The  Richard  111  was  a  merchant¬ 
man  of  the  first  class  and  a  good  carrier.  On  her  transatlantic  voyages  from 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Liverpool,  she  would  take  bags  of  sea  island 
cotton  and  bales  of  upland  cotton  aggregating  4,000  bales,  besides  rice  and 
naval  stores.  On  her  voyages  around  Cape  Horn  she  would  load  1,300  tons  of 
coal,  and  during  her  later  years  as  a  coal  drogher  on  the  Pacific  Coast  she  fre¬ 
quently  carried  1,700  tons.  From  Wiscasset  her  freight  was  invariably  of 
manufactured  lumber,  deals  to  Liverpool. 

During  the  time  that  the  Richard  111  was  owned  in  Wiscasset  she  was  com¬ 
manded  entirely  by  Wiscasset  men.  One  of  her  early  masters  was  Capt. 
Jonathan  Edwards  Scott,  but  when  she  sailed  from  Greenock,  Scotland,  on 
March  14,  1861,  for  San  Francisco  where  she  arrived  August  twenty-seventh, 
laden  with  1,445  tons  of  coal,  Capt.  John  R.  Greenough  was  in  command. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Edward  Hooker  Wood,  who  took  the  ship  on 
several  long  voyages  to  Callao,  Kronstadt,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Bombay  and 
Rio  Janeiro. 

The  Richard  III  was  in  Wiscasset  Harbor  during  the  great  gale  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1869,  and  although  in  an  exposed  position,  escaped  damage  as  she  had 
been  hauled  up  on  the  flats  for  repairs. 

About  1871,  Capt.  Joseph  Tucker  Hubbard  took  command  of  the  ship  and 
sailed  in  her  for  the  next  nine  years.  While  he  was  in  charge  many  of  his 
townsmen  made  transatlantic  voyages  with  him.  Richard  Hawley  Tucker,  for 
whom  the  ship  was  named,  was  a  passenger  in  1874,  when  the  Richard  III  was 
bound  for  Liverpool  with  the  first  cargo  of  deals  from  the  new  mill  at  Wis¬ 
casset.  His  cousin,  Joseph  Patrick  Tucker,  also  made  the  round  trip  to  Liver¬ 
pool  and  return  in  1875.  In  the  autumn  of  1878,  when  the  Richard  III  went 
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to  Havre,  France,  arriving  there  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Nute  Rines  was  one 
of  the  crew.  On  the  voyage  to  Russia,  James  E.  Ballard  shipped  as  first  mate 
and  George  H.  Groves  as  seaman. 

When  the  tide  was  high  on  the  afternoon  of  April  22,  1 8  80,  the  Richard  III 
was  towed  from  Charleston  over  the  bar  by  the  tug  Republic  and  there  set  sail 
for  Reval,  Russia,  and  Helsingfors,  Finland,  with  a  full  cargo  of  Carolina 
cotton.  Taking  advantage  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  with  its 
three-knot  current  to  the  northeast,  the  ship  sighted  the  light  on  the  Naze  of 
Norway,  rounded  the  Skaw,  where  a  tall  lighthouse  (106  feet),  round  and 
red,  stands  sentinel  on  the  tip  of  Jutland,  entered  Cattegat  and  cast  anchor  off 
Laeso  Island,  after  a  passage  of  thirty-five  days  out  from  Charleston. 

When  the  ship  was  being  unloaded  at  the  Reval  dock,  pilfering  peasant 
women  with  skirts  made  double  would  hide  behind  the  bales  and  make  a  hole 
in  the  sackcloth  in  which  the  cotton  was  pressed,  pull  out  handfuls  of  the  fibre 
and  tuck  it  away  in  between  their  skirts. 

The  return  cargo  was  of  railroad  iron  bars  from  Russia’s  great  iron  works 
in  the  Ural  Mountains.  A  few  furs  and  some  Russian  cigarettes  in  shiny  blue 
boxes  were  stowed  under  the  companionway.  As  supercargo  came  a  young 
Russian,  who  had  that  year  been  implicated  in  a  Nihilist  plot  to  dynamite  the 
Zimny  Dvorets,  Winter  Palace,  assassinate  the  Czar,  Alexander  II,  and  over¬ 
throw  the  existing  regime.  That  attempt  was  unsuccessful  but  the  father  of 
the  youth  held  a  high  official  position  in  St.  Petersburg  and  he  knew  full  well 
that  discovery  would  mean  death  or  banishment  for  life  as  an  exile  to  the  bleak 
wastes  of  Siberia.  He  seized  this  opportunity  of  getting  his  son  out  of  the 
country  and  under  cover  of  darkness,  the  night  before  the  ship  sailed,  without 
confiding  his  purpose  to  the  captain,  he  brought  the  youth  on  board  and  bade 
him  farewell.  Father  and  son  never  met  again.  The  Czar,  Alexander  II, 
was  killed  by  a  bomb  in  the  Nevski  Prospekt,  the  Regent  Street  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  March  13,  1881,  but  the  young  Russian  was  then  safe  in  South  Carolina. 

The  homeward  voyage  was  beset  by  storms.  Off  the  coast  of  Sweden  during 
a  high  wind  the  ship  slipped  her  cable  and  dragged  anchor.  The  anchor  chain 
had  be  to  payed  out  and  the  anchor  cast  away  to  prevent  the  Richard  III  from 
going  ashore  on  Stockholm  Rocks.  She  was  obliged  to  put  into  Copenhagen  to 
replace  the  lost  anchor. 

When  in  mid-ocean  the  ship  encountered  a  September  gale  of  such  violence 
that  the  cargo  shifted,  throwing  the  vessel  down  on  her  beam  ends  with  such 
force  that  she  sprang  a  leak.  For  thirty-six  hours  every  available  seaman  was 
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ordered  to  man  the  pumps  and  work  until  the  water  was  out  of  the  hold,  the 
iron  replaced  and  the  ship  righted. 

In  October  the  Richard  III  reached  Charleston  and  was  ordered  around 
the  Horn  to  San  Francisco.  Owing  to  illness,  Captain  Hubbard  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  ship  and  Capt.  E.  H.  Wood,  her  former  commander,  came  from 
Wiscasset  to  take  her  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1882  the  Richard  III  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Middlemas  &  Boole,  and  subsequently  changed  ownership  several 
times  during  the  fifteen  years  she  was  running  coastwise  and  offshore  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

In  1897  she  was  converted  into  a  coal  barge  for  operation  in  British  Colum¬ 
bian  waters,  subsequently  making  trips  to  Alaska.  When  Richard  Hawley 
Tucker,  then  a  famous  astronomer,  during  a  summer  vacation  spent  in  Alaska 
with  his  friend,  Dr.  Miller,  rowed  down  from  Juneau  to  Douglass  Island,  late 
at  night  on  July  31,  1900,  he  was  surprised  when  the  moonlight  revealed  to 
him  the  Richard  ///,  though  much  altered,  for  the  upper  masts  and  rigging 
had  been  taken  down.  She  then  hailed  from  Port  Townsend,  Washington, 
and  was  in  the  service  of  the  Treadwell  mine,  carrying  concentrates  one  way 
and  a  return  freight  of  coal. 

In  January,  1 907,  the  Richard  III  went  ashore  in  the  Clarence  Straits  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  between  the  islands  of  Prince  of  Wales  and  Revillagigedo, 
and  became  a  total  loss. 

Among  her  commanders  while  owned  in  San  Francisco  were  Captains  James 
McIntyre  and  T.  J.  Conner,  both  of  whom  had  been  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
many  years. 

The  Fannie  Tucker 

Wednesday,  November  3,  1875,  marked  a  day  of  jollification  for  Wiscas¬ 
set,  for  early  in  the  afternoon  a  launching  had  been  scheduled  at  the  shipyard 
of  Brown  &  Hodgkins  at  Birch  Point,  and  the  town  took  a  holiday  to  witness 
that  spectacle. 

All  of  the  wharves  in  the  vicinity  were  crowded  with  onlookers  and  when 
the  last  blocks  had  been  knocked  away  from  beneath  her  keel,  the  ancient  rite 
of  christening  was  performed  by  her  godmother  who  broke  a  bottle  of 
champagne  over  her  prow  as  she  slid  from  her  smoking  ways  and  named  her 
the  Fannie  Tucker ,  for  the  eldest  daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph  Tucker,  one  of 
her  principal  owners.  Other  shareholders  were  William  P.  Lennox,  Esq., 
Hon.  Henry  Ingalls,  Capt.  J.  M.  Roberts,  her  commander,  and  others  of 
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Wiscasset.  Capt.  Silas  Nelson  Greenleaf,  who  later  purchased  Captain  Rob¬ 
erts’  shares,  was  in  command  of  the  Fannie  Tucker  in  1882. 

Although  built  under  the  inspection  of  the  marine  surveyor  of  the  French 
Lloyds  and  receiving  the  highest  classification,  this  ship  did  not  measure  up  to 
the  expectation  of  her  owners. 

She  was  a  large  vessel  measuring  201  feet  keel,  220  extreme  length  j  40 
feet  beam,  24  feet  depth  of  hold,  and  of  the  burthen  of  1,526  tons.  As  soon 
as  she  was  completed  on  Friday,  December  tenth,  she  proceeded  to  Boston  in 
ballast  where  she  was  chartered  by  Messrs.  J.  S.  Farlow  &  Co.  for  a  voyage, 
thence  to  Calcutta  with  ice,  and  a  return  passage  to  the  United  States.  But  on 
her  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bramaputra,  freights  were  so  low  that  she  was 
laid  up  for  a  year,  during  which  time  her  timbers  dried  and  shrank  so  that  she 
had  to  be  overhauled  and  refitted  at  great  expense  before  she  could  sail  for 
New  York. 

When  at  last  she  started  homeward,  according  to  regulations  the  vessel  was 
provisioned  with  a  year’s  supply  of  beef  and  hard  tack,  known  to  the  sailors 
as  salt  horse  and  Liverpool  pantiles  (with  thirty-two  holes),  ere  they  set 
sail  and  headed  south  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  report  made  by  Captain  Roberts  on  the  arrival  of  the  Fannie  Tucker  at 
New  York  is  substantially  as  follows: 

Soon  after  sailing  from  Calcutta,  on  October  twenty-second,  last,  in  latitude 
6°  North,  longitude  85°  East,  he  fell  in  with  the  English  ship  Kate  Gregory , 
bound  from  Calcutta  to  Point  de  Galle,  Ceylon,  which  was  afire.  Captain  Rob¬ 
erts  rescued  the  entire  crew,  numbering  fifty-one  persons.  He  provided  amply 
for  the  men  he  had  saved  and  all  went  well  until  November  eleventh,  when 
the  crew  of  the  British  ship  attempted  mutiny,  being  led  by  the  captain  and 
the  mates.  The  rescued  captain  demanded  of  Captain  Roberts  that  he  change 
his  course  for  the  island  of  Mauritius,  due  east  of  Madagascar,  there  to  land 
himself,  his  officers  and  crew.  This  Captain  Roberts  refused  to  do  as  it  would 
take  him  considerably  off  his  course.  Anticipating  trouble,  he  placed  a  guard 
to  watch  the  mutineers,  and  they  soon  ceased  their  demonstrations.  Everything 
was  quiet  for  the  next  fifteen  days  when  the  English  captain  again  began  to 
pester  Roberts  by  insisting  that  he  and  his  crew  be  set  adrift  in  Mozambique 
Channel,  which  demand  was  likewise  refused  by  Captain  Roberts.  He  talked 
with  the  mutinous  captain  warning  him  of  the  consequences  if  he  persisted  in 
that  line  of  conduct,  and  when  this  admonition  had  no  effect  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  him  under  restraint  in  irons,  until  the  ship  arrived  at  Algoa  Bay  in  Cape 
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Colony,  where  on  December  20,  1878,  the  rescued  crew  were  landed  at  Port 
Elizabeth. 

Captain  Roberts  was  quite  within  his  rights  in  holding  the  boats  as  property 
of  the  ship  until  salvage  should  be  paid,  but  while  Captain  Roberts  was  ashore 
the  British  captain  went  on  board  of  the  Fannie  T ucker ,  and  with  some  of  his 
men  took  away  the  boats  by  force.  These  were  afterward  recovered  when  the 
facts  were  reported  to  the  Collector  of  the  Port  who  stopped  the  sale  of  the 
boats,  and  when  Captain  Roberts  was  obliged  to  continue  his  voyage,  they  were 
left  in  charge  of  the  United  States  consul. 

The  Fannie  Tucker  made  two  voyages  to  India  and  then  for  some  years  was 
engaged  in  the  California  grain  trade,  making  three  voyages  around  the 
Horn.  For  three  years  she  stayed  in  the  Pacific  during  which  time  she  made 
two  voyages  to  Australia.  Much  of  her  time  was  employed  in  carrying  coal 
from  Seattle  to  San  Francisco. 

On  her  first  passage  from  San  Francisco  to  England  which  was  in  1880,  she 
sprang  a  leak  in  latitude  3  8 0  South  and  Captain  Roberts  changed  his  course  and 
bore  for  Callao,  Peru.  On  arriving  there,  the  port  was  found  to  be  blockaded 
by  the  Chilian  war  fleet  so  the  Fannie  T ucker  headed  south  for  Coquimbo,  Chile. 
There  she  had  to  discharge  a  large  part  of  her  cargo  and  undergo  expensive 
repairs,  before  proceeding  on  her  way  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1884  she 
made  a  passage  of  five  months  from  Cardiff  and  then  was  laid  up  for  a  year  at 
the  end  of  which  time  she  went  north  to  British  Columbia  to  load  coal. 

Capt.  J.  M.  Roberts  remained  in  the  Fannie  Tucker  for  the  first  six  years  and 
Capt.  Silas  Nelson  Greenleaf  took  her  from  1882  until  she  was  sold  in  April, 
1889,  after  the  death  of  Capt.  Joseph  Tucker,  at  which  time  she  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  $35,000  by  A.  F.  Stafford,  a  sail-maker  of  New  York,  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  the  New  Brunswick  firm  of  Troop  &  Son  of  St.  John.  Under 
the  new  ownership  the  Fannie  T ucker  made  one  voyage  to  the  Far  East  with  case 
oil  and  on  her  return  she  took  a  general  cargo  from  New  York  to  Tacoma.  She 
sailed  on  July  5,  1891,  and  a  month  later  she  put  into  Sao  Salvador  (Bahi  de 
Todos-os-Santos)  Brazil,  leaking  badly.  At  this  time  she  was  unloaded  in 
order  to  disburden  her  sufficiently  to  make  the  necessary  repairs,  and  a  fire 
was  found  smouldering  in  her  hold.  She  became  a  total  loss.  Charges  of  in¬ 
cendiarism  were  brought  but  proved  to  be  groundless. 

Capt.  J.  N.  Frost  who  had  purchased  Captain  Greenleaf’s  share  when  the 
Fannie  T ucker  was  sold,  was  still  in  command  when  she  perished. 
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T he  First  Wiscasset 

The  Wiscasset  custom-house  records  show  that  there  have  been  two  ships 
named  Wiscasset.  The  first,  a  double-decked  vessel  of  161  90/95  tons, 
72  feet  long  with  a  breadth  of  23  feet  and  depth  of  1 1  feet  6  inches,  was  built 
at  Bristol  in  this  county  in  the  year  1791,  and  her  first  register  was  issued 
May  10,  1791,  and  signed  by  Francis  Cook,  who  was  then  serving  the  first 
term  as  Collector  of  the  District  of  Wiscasset,  to  which  he  was  commissioned 
by  President  Washington.  That  ship  was  owned  by  David  Silvester,  Esq.,  and 
his  son  David,  who  were  then  well-known  citizens  of  this  town,  and  whose 
home  was  the  substantial  mansion  which  Joshua  Silvester,  another  son  of 
Squire  Silvester,  sold,  in  1806,  to  Thomas  McCrate,  by  whose  descendants  it 
was  occupied  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1 866. 

David  Silvester  was  born  here  May  31,  1742.  He  was  a  son  of  Joshua  and 
Mary  Silvester,  and  a  descendant  of  Richard  Silvester  who  made  application 
to  become  a  freeman  and  was  a  resident  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in 
1630.  The  family,  in  which  David  was  the  eldest  son,  lived  in  the  fort  at  Wis¬ 
casset  (on  Fort  Hill)  during  two  wars  in  the  early  perils  of  frontier  life  here, 
and  his  youngest  sister,  Rachel,  was  born  in  the  fort.  He  was  for  many  years 
an  active  and  industrious  business  man,  and  became  one  of  the  most  trusted 
and  influential  citizens  of  the  town,  and  every  movement  in  aid  of  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  interests  of  this  locality  received  his  hearty  support.  Squire 
Silvester  was  also  a  selectman  and  a  town  clerk,  and  for  several  terms  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  town  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  one  of  the 
delegates  from  this  town  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  held  at  Boston  in 
1788  to  consider  and  decide  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  he  voted  for  its  adoption  by  Massachusetts.  In  1785,  in  association  with 
Moses  Davis,  he  was  licensed  to  keep  a  ferry  between  Wiscasset  and  Edge- 
comb.  Under  a  charter  granted  June  22,  1 793,  he  was  one  of  the  original  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  toll  bridge  at  the  place  now  called  Sheepscot,  owning  one-third 
of  the  same.  Directly  in  front  of  his  residence,  and  on  the  water  side  of  the 
street,  were  located  his  wharf  and  his  dock,  to  and  from  which  his  vessels 
arrived  and  sailed  after  discharging  and  loading  his  cargoes. 

His  ship  Wiscasset,  like  other  Wiscasset  ships,  was  engaged  in  the  then 
flourishing  trade  between  this  port  and  Great  Britain.  After  the  decease  of 
Squire  Silvester,  as  he  is  known  to  this  day,  the  Wiscasset  was  managed  by  his 
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executors,  one  of  whom  was  his  son  David,  until  1 799,  when  she  was  purchased 
by  John  Anderson. 

The  only  existing  picture  of  this  first  Wiscasset  appears  on  a  Liverpool 
pitcher  owned  by  Miss  Mary  Gould  of  Groton,  Massachusetts.  No  picture  has 
been  found  of  an  earlier  Wiscasset  ship. 

The  last  voyage  of  the  Wiscasset  was  during  the  period  of  the  French  spoli¬ 
ation  of  American  vessels  and  commerce.  A  letter  written  by  Anderson  in 
April,  1 799,  and  addressed  to  the  house  of  Anderson,  Child  &  Child,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  states  that  he  had  recently  purchased  the  ship  Wiscasset ,  and  that  he  de¬ 
sired  that  her  freight  and  cargo  from  Wiscasset  to  Liverpool  be  insured  for 
£1,000,  in  order  that  Anderson,  Child  &  Child  might  have  security  for  sums 
due  them  in  case  the  ship  should  be  taken.  The  ship  sailed  on,  or  about,  the  first 
of  June  with  a  cargo  of  oak,  pine  and  maple  logs  and  pine  plank,  which  sold 
for  £1,072:  13:3.  Her  return  cargo  consisted  of  sixty-four  hundred  bushels 
of  white  salt  and  twelve  tons  of  coal,  the  bill  of  lading  of  which,  signed  at 
Liverpool  August  7,  1799,  gives  the  destination  of  the  vessel  as  Boston.  Her 
last  register,  issued  May  22,  1799,  at  which  time  Capt.  John  Stinson  was 
master,  was  surrendered  at  Wiscasset  June  9,  1 800,  and  the  end  of  her  history 
is  disclosed  by  the  two  words  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  record:  “Vessel  lost.” 

John  Anderson,  her  last  owner,  was  an  immigrant  from  Castle  William, 
County  Down,  Ireland,  and  at  the  time  he  became  owner  of  the  Wiscasset ,  he 
was  one  of  the  leading  ship  owners  of  this  town.  Of  his  seven  sons,  one,  Hugh 
Johnston  Anderson,  was  Governor  of  Maine  in  1 844.  Perhaps  a  few  can  even 
now  recall  the  appearance  of  Anderson’s  great  store,  as  it  was  originally  called, 
which  stood  on  the  land  now  occupied  by  Lincoln  Block.  The  Anderson  build¬ 
ing  with  its  “Dutch”  doors  (so  constructed  that  the  upper  half  being  glazed 
swung  independently  of  the  lower  half)  and  many  paned  windows,  was  an 
interesting  specimen  of  the  merchantile  structures  of  his  day. 

The  house  of  Anderson,  Child  &  Child  had  several  correspondents  at  Wis¬ 
casset,  and  so  large  were  its  transactions  with  our  merchants  that  two  of  its 
members,  Roylance  Child  and  Baddesley  Child,  resided  for  some  years  at 
Wiscasset  in  the  interest  of  their  firm.  Another  member  of  the  Child  family 
was  a  familiar  figure  here  for  several  years,  and  here  he,  John  George  Child, 
married  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Parsons,  daughter  of  Timothy  Parsons  and 
niece  of  Squire  Silvester.17 

17.  The  above  account  was  taken  from  the  papers  of  William  D.  Patterson. 
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T he  Whaleship  Wiscasset 

In  the  year  1833  Messrs.  William  and  John  Hiscock  built  at  their  Noble- 
boro  shipyard  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shell  heaps  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Damariscotta  River,  a  staunch  vessel  of  380  18/95  tons,  as  appears  by  a  copy 
of  her  register  taken  from  the  Wiscasset  Custom  House.  This  vessel  was  pur¬ 
chased  directly  after  she  was  launched  in  October  by  Messrs.  Wilmot  Wood, 
Patrick  Lennox  and  William  Stacy,  all  of  Wiscasset.  The  purchasers  were  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Wiscasset  Whale  Fishing  Company,18  for  the 
townspeople  had  combined  to  buy  and  outfit  the  new  vessel  which  was  named 
the  Wiscasset. 

Although  the  halcyon  days  of  the  whale  fishing  business  lasted  nearly  a 
dozen  years,  from  1 835  to  1 846,  this  was,  as  far  as  the  records  show,  the  only 
vessel  which  sailed  from  this  town  to  engage  in  the  Pacific  whale  fishery. 

The  Wiscasset  was  brought  to  this  port  by  Capt.  William  Vincent,  rigger, 
under  jury  masts  and  borrowed  sails,  safely  rounding  Linekin  Neck  and  Gang¬ 
way  Ledge  and  so  up  through  Townsend  Gut,  only  70  feet  wide,  and  by 
Swett’s  Island  Channel,  out  into  the  main  river  and  so  to  Wiscasset,  where 
she  arrived  at  three  p.m.,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  November. 
She  was  made  fast  to  Parsons’  Wharf  and  lay  at  her  berth  all  winter  until  the 
following  May,  1 834,  when  she  sailed  on  her  first  cruise. 

William  M.  Boyd  was  president  of  the  company  and  Wilmot  Wood  its 
secretary.  From  an  advertisement  for  twenty  seamen  and  green  hands,  also  a 
blacksmith,  in  the  columns  of  the  Intelligencer ,  March  7,  1834,  it  appears  that 
Jotham  Parsons  was  the  agent  of  the  new  first-rate  whaleship  Wiscasset,  bound 
from  the  port  of  Wiscasset  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  a  news  item  states  that  the 
boats  and  casks  for  the  voyage  had  been  received  from  New  Bedford. 

The  fitting  of  this  ship  was  soon  thereafter  completed,  and  manned  by  men 
from  this  town  and  vicinity,  in  command  of  Capt.  Richard  Macy,  an  experi¬ 
enced  whale  fisherman,  formerly  of  Nantucket,  she  started  upon  her  maiden 
cruise.  Of  the  log  of  this  voyage  no  vestige  has  been  found,  and  of  the  tidings 

18.  The  Wiscasset  Whale  Fishing  Company  was  a  corporation  organized  under  a  charter  granted 
by  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  to  John  Brooks,  William  M.  Boyd,  Jotham  Parsons,  Nathaniel  Coffin, 
William  Stacy,  Wilmot  Wood,  Barker  Neal,  Patrick  Lennox  and  Joshua  Damon,  all  of  Wiscasset, 
and  John  Chase  and  Gardiner  Gove,  both  of  Edgecomb,  their  associates  and  successors,  “for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  Whale  Fishing  at  and  from  Wiscasset,”  with  the  power  to  “purchase  and 
hold  any  estate  real  or  personal  for  the  objects  of  their  association  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  at  any 
one  time  in  the  whole,  the  value  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars.”  This  charter  was 
approved  February  22,  1834. 
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which  the  owners  and  relatives  of  members  of  the  ship’s  company  may  have 
received  during  the  absence  of  the  ship,  conjecture  only  can  be  made. 

The  results  of  the  voyage  are  stated  in  the  following  news  item  found  in  the 
columns  of  the  Lincoln  Patriot ,  printed  at  Waldoboro,  Friday,  September  15, 
1837: 

By  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Wiscasset,  we  learn  that  the  Whale  Ship  Wiscasset, 
Capt.  Macy,  arrived  at  that  port  on  Monday  morning  last,  after  a  passage  of  120  days 
from  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  with  2800  barrels  of  Sperm  Oil  and  80  barrels  of  White 
Whale  Oil.  The  Wiscasset  has  been  absent  about  forty  months. 

Only  one  hand  was  lost,  and  the  voyage  otherwise  appears  to  have  been  a 
highly  successful  one.  She  arrived  at  her  home  port  on  September  1 1,  1837. 
The  returns  of  the  voyage  are  said  to  have  been  sufficient  to  clear  the  ship  of  its 
entire  cost  and  all  of  its  bills. 

A  very  interesting  piece  of  scrimshaw  work,  a  souvenir  of  the  first  voyage  of 
the  whaleship  Wiscasset  of  Wiscasset,  was  preserved  by  the  late  Nathaniel 
Lincoln,  in  the  tooth  of  a  large  cachalot,  which  was  captured  by  the  ship’s  crew 
in  January,  1836,  when  a  great  school  of  sperm  whales  was  sighted  off  the 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  in  latitude  30°  30'  South,  and  longitude  1 770  30'  West. 
Another  tusk  is  said  to  have  been  treasured  by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Gould  of  Bangor 
(Ellen  Hubbard)  a  daughter  of  William  McIntyre  Boyd  Hubbard  whose 
brother  G.  W.  Hubbard  was  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  whaler  Wiscasset  in 
the  voyage  of  1834-1837.  So  enormous  was  one  of  these  gigantic  creatures  that 
he  appeared  like  St.  Brendan’s  whale,  an  island  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  When 
this  leviathan  was  killed  and  the  blubber  tried  out,  the  yield  was  ninety 
barrels  of  sperm  oil. 

Both  of  the  whale’s  tusks  were  preserved  by  the  sailors  to  prove  the  size  of 
their  capture.  During  the  long  days  of  their  return  voyage  around  the  Horn, 
they  polished  these  tusks  until  they  had  the  finish  of  ivory.  S.  Svensen,  a 
Swede,  who  was  an  apprentice  to  Capt.  Isaac  Lincoln,  the  father  of  Nathaniel 
Lincoln,  was  a  member  of  the  crew.  With  a  sharp  instrument  he  cut  into  the 
hard  surface  of  the  bone  a  picture  of  the  capture  and  filled  the  grooves  with 
India  ink.  On  one  side  of  the  tusk  the  ship,  true  in  every  rope  and  spar,  was 
depicted  as  hove  to,  while  the  boats  harpooned  the  school  of  whales.  The  levia¬ 
than  was  pictured  in  the  foreground  raising  his  great  tail  and  spouting,  while 
the  harping-iron  was  fast  in  his  back. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  tooth  was  etched  the  Wiscasset y  under  full  sail, 
with  streaming  pennant,  off  Hendrick’s  Head  light,  almost  home. 
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A  jawbone  of  the  great  whale  was  an  object  of  curiosity  at  the  Whaleship 
Wharf  where  it  remained  for  a  long  time.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Bowdoin  College,  at  the  Cleveland  Museum. 

The  arrival  of  the  Wiscasset  was  made  the  occasion  of  general  jollification, 
bell-ringing,  rocket-firing  and  whistle-blowing ;  in  fact,  so  clamorous  was  the 
rejoicing  that  every  inhabitant  of  the  village  was  awakened  to  celebrate  her 
triumphant  return. 

The  second  voyage  of  this  whaleship  was  published  in  the  Patriot  thus: 
“Wiscasset,  January  27,  1838.  Sailed,  the  Whale  Ship  Wiscasset ,  Seth  R. 
Horton,  master,  for  the  Pacific  Ocean.” 

Three  years  later  the  Wiscasset  was  sold  to  a  Sag  Harbor19  whaling  firm  and 
made  two  successful  voyages  from  that  port,  taking  oil  and  bone  worth 
$99,000. 

Capt.  Sylvester  P.  Smith  commanded  the  Wiscasset  and  cleared  from  Sag 
Harbor,  December  6, 1841,  returning  two  years  and  six  months  later  with  250 
barrels  of  sperm,  2,600  barrels  of  whale  oil  and  2,700  pounds  of  bone,  worth 
at  the  current  rates  $48,000. 

Captain  Payne  made  a  voyage  from  Sag  Harbor  in  the  ship  Wiscasset  which 
lasted  for  two  years  and  five  months,  sailing  to  the  northwest  coast  for  S.  &. 
B.  Huntting  &  Co.,  September  27,  1844.  He  returned  February  19,  1847, 
with  3,700  barrels  of  whale  oil  and  34,000  pounds  of  bone  worth  $51,000. 
The  records  have  very  little  to  disclose  about  the  Wiscasset ,  save  that  the  vessel 
was  then  withdrawn  from  the  fishery  and  sold  to  engage  in  the  merchant 
marine.  Her  end  is  not  known. 

One  incident  worthy  of  mention  is  that  when  the  Wiscasset  sailed  from 
Broomielaw  in  Glasgow,  May  19,  1848,  a  small  boy  by  the  name  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  with  his  father  and  family,  was  emigrating  from  Scotland  to  the 
United  States  in  this  old  whaleship. 

In  his  own  words: 

We  sailed  from  Broomielaw  of  Glasgow  in  the  800  tons  sailing  ship  Wiscasset.  During 
the  seven  weeks  of  the  voyage  I  came  to  know  the  sailors  quite  well;  learned  the  names 
of  the  ropes  and  was  able  to  direct  the  passengers,  to  answer  the  call  of  the  boatswain, 
for,  the  ship  being  undermanned,  the  aid  of  the  passengers  was  urgently  required.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  I  was  invited  by  the  sailors  to  participate  on  Sundays  in  the  one  delicacy 
of  the  sailors  mess,  plum  duff.  I  left  the  ship  with  sincere  regret. 

19.  It  was  Mr.  Charles  Philip  Cook,  of  Sag  Harbor,  a  nephew  of  Colonel  Huntting,  a  member  of 
the  firm  to  whom  the  Wiscasset  was  sold,  who  examined  the  Sag  Harbor  custom-house  records  and 
supplied  that  part  of  the  information. 
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The  arrival  in  New  York  was  bewildering.  While  I  was  walking  through  Bowling 
Green  at  Castle  Garden,  I  was  caught  up  in  the  arms  of  one  of  the  Wiscasset’ s  sailors,  Rob¬ 
ert  Berryman,  who  was  decked  out  in  regular  Jack-ashore  fashion,  with  blue  jacket  and 
white  trousers.  I  thought  him  the  most  beautiful  man  I  had  ever  seen.  He  took  me  to  a 
refreshment  stand  and  ordered  a  glass  of  sarsaparilla  for  me,  which  I  drank  with  as  much 
relish  as  if  it  were  the  nectar  of  the  Gods,  and  I  marvel  at  the  dear  old  sailor.  I  have  tried 
to  trace  him  but  in  vain,  hoping  that  if  I  found  him  he  might  be  enjoying  a  ripe  old  age, 
and  that  it  might  be  in  my  power  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of  his  declining  years.  He  was  my 
ideal  Tom  Bowling  and  when  that  fine  old  song  is  sung,  I  always  see  as  the  “form  of 
manly  beauty”  my  dear  old  friend  Berryman.  Alas!  ere  this  he  has  gone  aloft.  Well  by 
his  kindness  on  the  voyage  he  made  one  boy  his  devoted  friend  and  admirer. 

The  voyage  had  been  a  rough  one  and  on  the  fiftieth  day  out  from  Glasgow 
the  Wicasset  dropped  anchor  off  Castle  Garden. 

In  1902  a  newspaper  from  Maine  sent  to  Mr.  Carnegie  a  picture  of  the 
ship.  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  picture,  his  secretary  wrote  from 
Skibo  Castle,  Ardgay,  New  Brunswick,  over  the  date  of  June  3,  1902: 

Mr.  Carnegie  thanks  you  sincerely  for  sending  him  a  picture  of  the  Wiscasset,  which  is 
no  doubt  the  bark  in  which  his  parents  sailed  with  himself  and  his  brother  in  1 848.  He  re¬ 
members  the  master  was  Capt.  Long,  and  there  was  a  sailor  on  board  who  was  a  great 
favorite,  called  Barryman.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  often  said  if  he  could  find  him  he  would  like 

to  be  of  service.  He  became  a  little  sailor  and  was  sorry  to  leave  the  ship  after  seven  weeks 
•  20 

upon  it. 

Andrew  Carnegie  was  born  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  November  25,  1835.  He 
died  at  Lennox,  Massachusetts,  August  1 1 ,  1919. 


Manned  by  a  Corpse 

Sailors  are  proverbially  superstitious.  Many  of  them  believe  in  mermaids, 
flying  Dutchmen,  death  ships,  and  ill-luck  stalking  a  vessel  which  sails  on 
Friday,  not  to  stress  the  universally  accepted  belief  of  the  death  of  someone 
on  board  of  a  ship  which  is  followed  by  a  shark.  Which  of  the  above  auguries 
portended  the  fate  of  the  Betsey  is  not  known. 

The  schooner  Betsey ,  136  tons,  was  built  at  Newcastle  in  1 796  and  was  owned 
by  David  Payson,  Jr.,  of  Wiscasset,  David  Murray  and  William  Patterson. 
David  Otis  is  said  to  have  been  her  commander  when,  in  the  winter  of  1797, 
she  was  spoken  in  mid-Atlantic  after  a  terrific  storm  which  wrecked  her. 

20.  This  letter  was  printed  by  the  New  York  Sun ,  in  1902, 
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The  only  mention  found  of  her  crew  is  that  of  a  man  named  Perkins  and  a 
boy  called  Samuel. 

The  Alnomac,  also  a  Wiscasset  ship,  under  Capt.  Richard  Tucker,  discovered, 
in  the  lull  which  came  after  the  storm,  a  vessel  sailing  aimlessly  about  in  mid¬ 
ocean.  Receiving  no  response  to  her  signals,  the  Alnomac  cautiously  approached 
this  apparently  abandoned  vessel  and  when  the  spy-glass  revealed  no  sign  of 
life  aboard,  and  the  speaking  trumpet  failed  to  bring  a  response,  a  boat  was 
lowered  and  manned  and  sent  to  this  ominously  silent  vessel.  A  gruesome 
spectacle  confronted  the  boarding  party.  There  on  the  deck  lay  two  corpses, 
while  in  the  foretop  lashed  to  his  post  stood  a  third  corpse  of  a  man  who  had 
died  from  exposure,  a  lookout  frozen  on  duty! 

A  bucket  of  water  and  a  bucket  of  pork  were  on  the  deck.  In  haste  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Alnomac  to  report  that  in  the  foretop  was  a  red-headed  corpse  in 
the  rigging.21 

The  Patsy ,  also  a  Wiscasset  vessel,  had  but  a  few  hours  before  rescued  the 
survivors  of  the  ill-fated  ship  Betsey. 

The  red-haired  corpse  has  not  been  identified,  but  some  say  that  he  was 
John  Clifford  of  Edgecomb. 


The  William  &  Thomas 

The  brigantine  William  &  Thomas  was  built  at  Nobleboro  in  179 6  and  her 
burthen  was  153  tons.  She  was  enrolled  and  owned  in  Wiscasset  by  John 
Anderson,  Joseph  Weeks  and  Henry  Hodge.  Her  managing  owner  was  John 
Anderson,  then  a  prominent  merchant  of  Wiscasset,  whose  offices  were  at  the 
southeastern  corner  of  Main  and  Water  Streets  where  is  now  the  Lincoln 
Block. 

The  William  &  Thomas ,  named  for  two  members  of  the  Anderson  family, 
was  commanded  by  Capt.  Anthony  Nutter,  who  before  that  time  had  been 
in  command  of  the  schooner  Hannah ,  136  tons  register.  Captain  Nutter 
continued  in  command  of  the  Anderson  vessel  until  his  last  adventurous  and 
fateful  voyage. 

In  1 799,  on  a  passage  to  the  West  Indies,  the  William  Cf  Thomas  was  seized 
by  a  French  privateer  and  put  in  charge  of  a  prize-master  and  crew,  who  had 

21.  Columbian  Centinel ,  Boston,  April  8,  1797.  “In  lat.  50 0  N,  long.  270  W,  fell  in  with  and 
boarded  ship  Betsey  of  Wiscasset,  waterlogged  etc.  a  dead  man  having  red  hair  was  found  in  the 
fore-top,  with  a  bucket  of  water  and  a  piece  of  pork  near  him.” 
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orders  to  proceed  to  a  French  port.  The  Wiscasset  captain  and  crew,  however, 
surprised  the  Frenchmen  and  resumed  their  rightful  charge  of  the  vessel  and 
cargo,  which  they  took  safely  into  the  port  of  St.  Thomas.  There  Captain 
Nutter’s  death  occurred. 

The  vessel  and  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  cargo  were  put  in  charge  of  a 
navigator  to  bring  her  to  her  home  port,  but  he,  not  knowing  the  way,  is  said  to 
have  made  his  landfall  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  whence  the  captain’s 
son,  John,  a  lad  of  eighteen  years,  took  the  stage  for  Wiscasset,  bringing  the 
first  news  of  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  predicament  of  the  vessel. 

Capt.  John  Boynton  was  sent  to  Portsmouth  to  bring  the  vessel  home. 

This  voyage,  on  which  John  Nutter  had,  for  the  first  time,  accompanied  his 
father,  was  later  described  by  him  as  follows: 

“We  set  sail  Sept.  21st  and  on  Oct.  2d  we  were  overtaken  by  a  heavy  gale. 
Most  of  our  deck-load  of  lumber  had  to  be  thrown  overboard.  Our  brig  was 
very  badly  strained.  We  lost  some  of  our  sails  and  our  small  boat. 

“The  night  was  very  dark,  and  in  the  darkness  something  struck  me  and 
hurt  me  terribly.  I  did  not  like  to  make  any  complaint,  so  I  crept  away  below 
and  said  not  a  word  to  any  one. ‘Seeing  the  world’  did  not  appear  very  desirable 
then.  I  wished  I  had  been  content  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  the  farm  and 
of  my  mother. 

“When  everything  was  secured  on  deck,  and  the  violence  of  the  gale  had 
somewhat  abated,  my  father  began  to  ask  after  me.  No  one  had  seen  me,  and 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  been  lost  overboard.  I  heard  him  crying 
out  in  great  distress,  ‘My  son  is  lost!  What  will  his  poor  mother  say?  O,  my 
son,  my  dear,  dear  son !  ’  I  was  so  weak  from  pain  and  loss  of  blood  that  I  could 
not  get  to  him  nor  make  him  hear  me,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I  was  found. 
As  you  may  suppose,  my  father  was  overjoyed  to  see  me  again.  He  said,  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  ‘My  son  was  lost,  but  he  is  found  ;  was  dead,  but  is  alive 
again.’ 

“On  October  23,  at  about  12  o’clock  m.,  we  saw  a  sail  to  leeward,  standing 
toward  the  north.  At  1  o’clock  she  hove  about  and  stood  for  us.  We  did  not 
like  her  looks;  suspected  she  was  a  French  privateer,  which  she  prove  to  be. 
By  4  o’clock,  p.m.,  she  was  within  hailing  distance,  and  ordered  us  to  heave  to, 
which  order  we  were  obliged  to  obey.  The  Frenchmen  then  boarded  and  made 
a  prize  of  us,  and  took  from  us  all  they  wanted.  They  took  our  mate,  Benjamin 
Holbrook,  a  first-rate  man,  and  two  of  our  crew,  and  put  in  place  of  them 
nine  Frenchmen,  ordering  them  to  take  us  to  Guadeloupe.  They  then  left  us. 
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“So  there  we  were,  my  father,  myself  and  two  seamen,  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  and  being  taken  to  a  place  where  we  knew  the  yellow  fever  to  be  raging, 
especially  in  the  prisons,  to  which  we  were  sure  to  be  consigned.  The  prospect 
was  dark. 

“My  father  asked  us  if  we  were  willing  to  make  an  effort  to  retake  the  brig. 
We  knew  it  would  be  a  desperate  undertaking,  perhaps  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  as  we  were  three  unarmed  men  and  a  boy  against  nine  armed  men.  But, 
in  any  event,  we  resolved  to  make  the  attempt. 

“October  26th  the  wind  blew  heavily,  and  the  French  reefed  the  topsails. 
The  next  morning  was  very  pleasant  and  calm,  and  the  prize  master  ordered 
the  reefs  taken  out  of  the  topsails.  Two  men  went  aloft  to  obey  this  order  5  two 
were  below,  and  five  upon  the  deck.  Two  of  the  men  detailed  by  the  French 
to  take  charge  of  us  were  negroes,  one  of  whom  was  a  man  of  gigantic  size  and 
strength.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  his  companions,  who  allowed  him,  as 
much  as  possible,  his  own  way.  It  was  with  him  that  we  apprehended  most 
difficulty.  Had  my  father  been  willing  to  attempt  the  slaughter  of  all  our 
captors  at  some  unguarded  moment,  it  would  have  been  comparatively  easy 
to  obtain  our  freedom.  But  this  he  could  by  no  means  resolve  to  do.  To  make 
them  prisoners  and  keep  them  such  till  our  arrival  in  port  was  our  hazardous 
plan.  A  stamp  on  the  deck  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  between  father  and  the 
rest  of  us. 

“He  was  on  deck  when  the  two  men  went  aloft.  The  large  negro  was  below, 
busy  about  breakfast.  The  prize  master  laid  down  his  cutlass  to  let  go  the  reef- 
tackles,  buntlines,  etc.  It  was  a  woeful  mistake  for  him.  With  a  sudden  spring 
father  seized  the  weapon,  and,  stamping  furiously,  he  called  us  to  the  struggle. 
The  huge  negro,  hearing  the  stamps,  leaped  for  the  deck;  but  father  dealt 
him  a  blow  with  the  cutlass  which  caused  him  to  fall  back.  Then  my  father, 
leaving  me  with  my  iron  club  to  keep  the  negroes  below,  jumped  from  the 
quarter-deck  to  the  main  deck,  among  the  five  Frenchmen  and  pursued  them 
so  closely  over  the  deck  and  around  the  long-boat  that  they  had  no  time  to 
secure  their  weapons,  which  had  all  been  left  in  the  long-boat.  They  took  to 
the  rigging  to  save  themselves  from  the  sweep  of  that  terrific  cutlass  swung 
by  a  strong  and  desperate  man. 

“Father  had  now  seven  men  to  manage.  They  made  several  attempts  to 
come  out  of  the  rigging,  but  seeing  that  stern,  resolute  figure,  cutlass  in  hand, 
they  as  often  retreated.  He  then  told  them  that  if  they  would  surrender  he 
would  spare  their  lives  and  they  should  be  well  treated. 
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“At  last  they  consented  to  his  terms,  and  the  prize  master  was  ordered  to 
come  down.  Father  then  bade  him  call  his  men  down,  one  by  one,  and  lash 
their  hands  behind  them  and  send  them  below.  In  this  way  all  were  secured, 
and  the  gangway  fastened  down  upon  them. 

“The  two  seamen,  one  with  the  axe  and  the  other  with  an  iron  bar,  were 
both  on  the  quarter-deck  during  the  retaking  of  the  brig. 

“The  ship  was  now  again  in  command  of  its  own  captain,  and  all  sail  set  for 
St.  Thomas. 

“Though  thankful  that  our  enterprise  had  been  a  success  thus  far,  we  still 
had  great  occasion  to  mingle  our  thanksgiving  for  the  past  with  anxiety  for  the 
future.  If  there  had  been  no  other  care  but  to  manage  the  vessel,  it  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  some  concern ;  for,  in  case  of  rough  weather,  we  might 
have  been,  with  our  small  company,  greatly  straitened  to  manage  her,  thus 
affording  a  good  chance  for  our  prisoners  to  rise  upon  us;  and  adding  also  the 
possibility  that  we  might  be  again  overhauled  by  other  enemies  seaward  and 
the  necessity  of  a  constant  lookout  to  escape,  if  possible,  such  a  catastrophe, 
we  saw  at  once  the  need  of  dismissing  the  thought  of  sleep  or  rest  till  our 
arrival  at  a  friendly  port.  This,  we  trusted,  would  be  in  two  or  three  days. 

“We  had,  as  I  have  said,  bound  our  men  by  tying  their  hands;  but  this  was 
intended  only  as  a  temporary  expedient,  in  order  to  remove  them  from  the 
rigging  and  the  hold  to  the  cabin,  as  there  would  have  been  a  risk,  or,  rather,  a 
certainty,  of  their  making  a  rush  upon  us  if  we  had  attempted  to  do  it  without 
such  a  precaution. 

“But  we  knew  they  could  unbind  each  other,  which  they  did  as  soon  as  they 
were  left  by  themselves.  We  had  no  doubt  as  to  their  intentions.  Escape  in  the 
rear  of  the  cabin  seemed  to  be  impossible.  To  rush  to  the  companion-way  would 
be  difficult,  as  there  was  room  for  but  one  at  a  time.  If  they  had  fully  known 
the  construction  of  the  vessel,  they  would  have  burst  into  the  steerage;  and  of 
this  we  had  some  fear. 

“Our  provisions  were  all  in  the  cabin  where  the  prisoners  were ;  but  we  had 
no  time  nor  inclination  to  eat.  Two  or  three  times  we  were  greatly  alarmed, 
being  chased  by  a  strange  sail ;  but  kind  Providence  favored  us,  and  the  third 
day  after  retaking  the  brig  we  made  the  island  of  St.  Thomas. 

“It  was  then  under  British  government,  and  was  a  neutral  port.  We  entered 
the  harbor  at  4  a.m.  with  colors  set  in  distress.  We  ran  past  a  Swedish  man-of- 
war,  hailed  her,  and  asked  for  assistance.  It  was  promptly  granted. 
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“We  came  to  under  the  stern  of  an  American  vessel.  Our  decks  were  at  once 
crowded  with  men,  most  of  them  our  countrymen,  who  were  loudly  rejoicing 
at  our  victory. 

“We  sold  our  cargo  at  a  very  great  price,  and  then  gave  ourselves  up  to  rest 
and  refreshment.  The  French  in  port,  not  pleased  with  our  proceedings,  twice 
attempted  to  cut  us  out  in  the  night ;  but  we  kept  such  a  sharp  lookout  that  they 
failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

“One  day,  I  think  it  was  Nov.  23d,  my  father  complained  of  feeling  very 
unwell,  and  before  night  it  was  a  clear  case  of  yellow  fever.  For  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  I  attended  him  5  but  was  then  obliged  to  take  to  my  berth. 
Yellow  fever  was  upon  me  also. 

“My  father  died  the  next  day  and  was  buried,  and  I  was  taken  on  shore.  I 
was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  black  nurse,  and  the  American  captains  supplied 
my  necessities. 

“Just  as  soon  as  I  was  able  I  wanted  to  sail  for  home.  No  officer  was  left  on 
board  of  the  William  &  Thomas ,  and  my  father’s  friends  took  me  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  explained  my  case  to  him.  I,  also,  spoke  of  my  circumstances  and  my 
loss,  and  added  that  I  was  anxious  to  reach  home,  and  try  to  comfort  my  poor 
mother.  The  heart  of  the  governor  was  touched.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as 
he  listened.  He  said  to  the  American  captains  who  were  with  me,  cIf  a  captain 
can  be  found  to  take  charge  of  the  William  &  T homas ,  there  need  be  no  delay.’ 
But  no  suitable  captain  could  be  found.  At  last  a  man  by  the  name  of  Holding 
consented  to  take  the  brig  to  Wiscasset. 

“The  governor  took  charge  of  the  money  for  which  the  cargo  was  sold.  He 
paid  the  expenses  of  getting  the  vessel  ready,  and  gave  about  seven  hundred 
dollars  to  Holding  in  case  of  accident. 

“As  there  was  war  between  France  and  England,  Americans  sailed  under 
convoy.  The  convoy  came  down  and  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  fired 
a  gun  as  a  signal  for  all  to  come  down  and  get  under  way,  but  our  captain  was 
ashore,  drunk,  and  could  not  be  found.  He  made  his  appearance  at  sunrise, 
next  morning;  but  was  unfit  to  take  command  of  a  mud  scow.  We  had  lost  our 
convoy  and  had  not  sailed  far  before  we  were  taken  by  another  Frenchman. 
They,  however,  seeing  a  large  armed  ship,  flying  the  English  flag,  bearing 
down  upon  us,  hastily  made  off. 

“At  noon  on  December  1  oth,  we  saw  another  ship  after  us,  and  became  terri¬ 
fied  5  but  this  time  it  was  a  friend.  We  were  boarded  by  her  officers,  who  had 
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heard  of  our  exploit,  and  heartily  commended  us  for  what  we  had  done.  When 
the  lieutenant  heard  of  my  father’s  death,  he  bowed  his  head  in  silence.  They 
sailed  with  us  until  midnight. 

“This  happened  during  the  winter  season  and  we  encountered  heavy  gales. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the  condition  of  the  captain,  who,  half  of  the 
time  was  not  sober  enough  to  take  the  sun  at  noon  for  the  reckoning,  kept  the 
voyage  fraught  with  danger. 

“About  midnight,  December  28th,  we  heard  the  roar  of  breakers.  We  were 
near  Long  Island.  The  captain  was  in  his  usual  condition.  As  the  ship  rolled 
heavily,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  noise,  but  I  knew  that  nothing  would  waken 
the  captain,  so  I  took  from  Holding’s  pocket  the  key  of  the  stateroom  where 
he  kept  his  rum  and  set  it  all  adrift,  with  the  stopper  out  of  the  keg.  Then  I 
replaced  the  key.  The  poor  steward  got  the  abuse  when  Holding  wanted  his 
morning  dram  and  no  rum  could  be  found.  I  thought  that  he  mistrusted  me, 
but  he  said  nothing.  He  would  not  go  to  Wiscasset,  for  he  had  seven  hundred 
dollars  belonging  to  the  owners  to  make  way  with.  At  various  ports  he 
squandered  it,  acting  like  a  madman  and  an  idiot  5  part  of  the  time  stupid,  and 
part  of  the  time  raving  and  dangerous  from  strong  drink. 

“I  took  the  stage  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  for  Wiscasset,  and  in  four  days  saw 
again  mother  and  my  home. 

“I  informed  the  owner  of  the  brig  of  the  conduct  of  the  captain,  and  the 
next  day  he  sent  on  Capt.  John  Boynton  to  take  charge  of  her.  He  boarded  the 
vessel  and  was  recognized  by  two  of  the  crew  to  their  great  joy ;  but  he  signed 
them  to  keep  silence,  and  requested  the  mate  to  say  to  the  captain  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  wished  to  see  him.  Admitted  to  the  cabin,  he  asked  Holding  if  he  was 
bound  to  Wiscasset,  and  said  he  would  like  to  take  passage  for  that  place. 

“Capt.  Holding  said  he  should  sail  when  the  weather  was  fair.  Capt. 
Boynton  said  he  thought  it  could  scarcely  be  fairer  than  it  was  then.  But 
Capt.  Holding  objected 3  he  did  not  like  the  looks  of  it,  and  concluded  he 
should  not  start  at  present.  Some  of  the  seven  hundred  dollars  still  remained. 

“  ‘Are  your  papers  all  on  board,  sir?  ’  asked  Capt.  Boynton  in  a  peculiar  tone. 

“  ‘Yes,’  said  Holding,  with  a  stare ;  ‘but  what’s  that  to  you?  ’ 

“They  were  on  deck  now. 

“  ‘If  you  cannot  trust  the  weather,  I  can,’  was  the  reply ;  and,  turning  to  the 
crew,  Capt.  Boynton  ordered  them  to  man  the  windlass  and  heave  out. 

“Holding  then  burst  out  into  abusive  language,  and  ordered  the  crew  not 
to  stir. 
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“  ‘We  shall  obey  the  new  captain,’  said  the  men  in  delight. 

“Holding  then  hailed  a  boat  from  the  shore,  shouting  that  there  was  mutiny 
on  board,  and  they  must  come  and  get  him. 

“  ‘There  is  no  mutiny— keep  clear!’  commanded  Capt.  Boynton,  and  the 
boat  returned  to  the  shore. 

“By  this  time  the  William  &  Thomas  was  standing  out  of  the  harbor  with  a 
fair  wind,  and  before  the  sun  set  in  the  west  she  was  made  fast  to  the  wharf  in 
Wiscasset.”22 

The  America 

Such  a  series  of  disasters  as  befell  the  brigantine  America  at  her  home  port  in 
the  summer  season  has  never  been  equalled  here.  The  America ,  of  142  tons, 
built  at  Pownalborough  in  1797,  was  owned  by  Franklin  Tinkham  and  Abiel 
Wood,  Jr.  She  was  commanded  by  Joseph  Decker  when  she  sailed  from  Wis¬ 
casset  on  July  15,  1802,  bound  for  Leith,  Scotland,  with  a  cargo  of  timber, 
staves  and  other  lumber. 

On  July  seventeenth  she  went  ashore  on  Fowle’s  Point  and  bilged ;  on  the 
eighteenth  she  attempted  to  return  to  Wiscasset  and  went  ashore  on  Herren- 
ton’s  Rocks.  She  arrived  at  Wiscasset  on  the  twentieth  for  repairs,  and  on  the 
twenty-fourth  (the  vessel  being  then  unladen)  by  reason  of  a  violent  squall 
and  gale  of  wind,  causing  an  uncommonly  high  tide,  broke  and  carried  away 
her  fasts,  went  adrift  and  struck  ashore  on  Birch  Point  rocks. 

A  survey  held  by  Peter  Brayson,  merchant,  John  Boyinton,  Jr.,  master 
mariner,  and  Jacob  Woodman,  master  ship-carpenter,  all  of  Wiscasset,  on 
September  ninth,  reported  the  vessel  as  being  worthless. 

The  Screw  Steamer  Alpha 

In  1836  patents  were  obtained  by  F.  P.  Smith  and  Captain  John  Ericsson 
for  a  screw  propeller  driven  by  steam  (for  the  principle  itself  is  as  old  as  the 
windmill)  and  to  them  the  successful  application  of  that  means  of  propulsion 
has  since  been  attributed  by  writers  on  the  subject.23 

There  was,  however,  a  steamboat  using  a  screw  propeller  constructed  on 
the  Sheepscot  River,  in  1816,  at  or  near  Wiscasset,  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Mor- 

22.  Account  taken  from  Seaside  Oracle ,  May  i,  1871,  and  the  'Youth's  Com-panion. 

23.  Seaside  Oracle ,  March  7,  1874. 
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gan,24  a  lawyer  doing  business  in  Wiscasset,  and  residing  in  its  suburbs.  He 
claimed  for  the  late  John  Gordon  of  Westbrook  the  honor  of  having  applied 
the  principle  of  a  screw  propeller  to  a  boat,  working  it  by  hand,  as  early  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  decade  of  the  past  century  and  that  he  himself  built  a  boat  on  this 
principle,  using  steam  power  as  a  motor.  Her  machinery  was  a  joint  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  ingenious  Aina  blacksmith  and  a  Wiscasset  tin  plate  worker  named 
Dudley  Ladd,  who  finally  had  the  steamer  Alpha,  as  she  was  called,  seized  and 
sold  to  satisfy  his  claims. 

Ladd’s  shop  was  located  at  Wiscasset  on  Dole’s  Wharf  at  the  foot  of  Main 
Street,  and  there  the  steamer  was  fitted  with  her  machinery,  and  from  there 
the  Alpha  sailed  on  her  first  successful  voyage  to  Brunswick,  and  thence  up 
the  Kennebec  to  Augusta  at  the  speed  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Morgan  became  financially  embarrassed  and  on  the  second  day  of  June, 
1 8 1 8,  the  steamboat  having  been  attached  on  an  account  of  one  Dudley  Ladd, 
was  sold  by  public  auction  at  Wiscasset  for  eighty-seven  dollars.  The  sale  was 
made  by  John  C.  Felker,  constable  (the  grandfather  of  the  editor  of  the  Sea¬ 
side  Oracle) ,  and  one  of  the  purchasers  was  William  Greenleaf  of  Wiscasset, 
whose  son,  Charles  T.  Greenleaf,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  furnishes  us  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  documentary  evidence : 

T he  Bill  of  Sale 

Wiscasset ,  June  2nd,  1 8 1 8. 

This  day  sold  at  Vendue  to  William  Greenleaf  and  Thomas  Brintnall,  a  boat  about  15 
tons.  It  being  the  same  that  I  attached  from  Jonathan  Morgan,  Esq.,  on  Dudley  Ladd’s 
account  for  $87.00. 

Received  Payment  in  full  )  Constable 

John  C.  Felker,  j  of  Wiscasset. 

24.  On  the  morning  of  November  6,  1871,  the  venerable  Jonathan  Morgan,  aged  ninety-three 
years,  was  found  dead  in  bed  in  his  room  at  the  old  Advertiser  building  on  Cross  Street,  Portland, 
where  he  had  lived  alone  for  several  preceding  years.  Mr.  Morgan  was  born  in  Brimfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  March  1778,  and  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Morgan,  whose  grandfather,  David  Morgan,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  that  town.  He  entered  Brown  University  in  1 799,  but  changed  to  Union  College, 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1803.  He  studied  law  with  William  Teler  of  Schenectady,  removed  to 
Waterford,  New  York,  thence  to  Brimfield,  Massachusetts,  and  from  there  to  Cincinnati,  studying 
with  Ethan  Allen  Stone,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  soon  returned  to  Massachusetts,  practising  at 
Shrewsbury  in  1812.  He  removed  to  Aina,  Lincoln  County  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  later  went  to 
Portland,  where  he  lived  for  over  half  a  century.  Though  a  lawyer  by  profession,  Mr.  Morgan  was  of 
a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  and  his  life  was  passed  in  making  inventions,  engaging  in  manufactures, 
and  writing  philosophical  treatises,  in  all  of  which  he  was  unsuccessful.  Although  possessing  an  excep¬ 
tional  mind  he  spent  much  time  in  endeavoring  to  solve  the  hopeless  problem  of  perpetual  motion.  His 
room  was  fitted  up  with  curious  machinery.  He  compiled  a  lengthy  manuscript,  which  would  make  a 
book  of  five  hundred  octavo  pages,  opposing  the  Newtonian  system  of  philosophy,  also  a  manuscript  on 
disease,  an  English  grammar  and  a  commentary  on  the  Bible. 
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And  below  is  the  memorandum  in  pencil: 

Mr.  Morgan’s  steamboat  experiments. 

In  his  letter  enclosing  the  above  bill,  Mr.  Greenleaf  says  he  remembers 
the  boat  very  well.  She  was  named  the  Alpha ,  her  machinery  was  taken  out  in 
1 8 1 8,  and  she  was  converted  into  a  fishing  vessel. 

The  following  facts  seem  to  be  fairly  well  established:  first,  that  the  Alpha , 
the  first  screw  steamer  ever  built,  was  constructed  in  Wiscasset  in  18165  sec¬ 
ond,  that  she  was  the  first  steamboat  that  ever  ran  on  the  Kennebec  River  and 
made  her  first  trip  from  Wiscasset  to  Brunswick  the  same  year  5  third,  that  on 
that  successful  voyage  she  was  commanded  by  her  owner  and  builder,  Jona¬ 
than  Morgan. 

History  informs  us  that  in  1786,  Jonas  Fitch  substituted  for  paddle  wheels, 
vertical  oars  worked  by  means  of  cranks,  and  with  these  he  fitted  a  small  skiff 
which  was  propelled  by  them,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  steam  engine  was 
used  to  move  the  “propellers,”  and  moreover,  vertical  oars  driven  by  cranks 
and  turned  by  hand  do  not  constitute  a  screw  propeller. 

Morgan’s  steamboat  had  a  screw  propeller  affixed  to  the  rudder  instead  of 
being  attached  to  the  stern  and  inside  of  the  rudder  as  now.  An  endless  chain 
ran  around  its  axis  and  around  the  wheel  projecting  over  the  stern  of  the 
vessel,  and  this  in  turn  was  connected  by  another  endless  chain  with  the  main 
drum  or  wheel  turned  by  the  engine.  The  great  noise  made  by  this  system  of 
chains  and  pulleys  gained  for  the  craft  the  sobriquet  of  “Morgan’s  Rattler.” 

The  boiler  was  constructed  of  plank  and  hooped  with  iron  5  it  had  wooden 
heads  and  into  one  of  these  an  iron,  watertight  fire-box  was  set,  in  which  the 
fire,  needed  to  generate  the  steam,  was  made. 

When  the  machinery  was  taken  out  of  the  boat  it  was  stored  in  an  old 
building  back  of  Hobart’s  Bakery  on  Water  Street,  and  there  remained  for 
many  years. 

All  of  these  facts  are  attested  by  documents  and  statements  of  our  oldest 
and  most  reliable  citizens,  although  Jonathan  Morgan  and  his  screw  steamer 
Alpha  have  never  been  accorded  their  proper  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  steam  navigation  in  America. 

The  first  steaming  vessel  to  cross  the  Atlantic  was  the  Savannah  in  1819.  The 
screw  was  first  used  on  ocean  vessels  in  1839,  and  as  the  screw  propeller  is  less 
affected  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship  than  are  paddles,  and  acts  on  a  relatively 
greater  volume  of  water  in  a  given  time,  the  screw  soon  displaced  the  old 
paddle  wheels. 
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The  Mary  T.  Rundlett 

The  bark  IVLary  T.  Rundlett ,  286.07  tons,  was  built  at  Sheepscot.  Jotham 
Donnell  is  believed  to  have  been  the  master  builder.  The  bark  was  owned  by 
Oakes  Rundlett,  Esq.,  and  named  for  his  daughter-in-lav/,  Mary  Tucker 
Rundlett,  the  wife  of  Oakes  Rundlett,  Jr. 

This  vessel  was  sold  in  1848  to  Patrick  Lennox,  William  Wood  and  Wil¬ 
liam  McNear.  Captain  Osgood  who  was  in  command  of  the  bark,  had  a 
daughter  who  was  a  missionary  in  China,  a  fact  which  may  have  influenced 
him  to  have  two  pictures  made  of  the  Mary  T.  Rundlett  in  that  country.  One  of 
the  pictures  was  purchased  by  the  late  Edgar  Oakes  Achorn,  whose  mother, 
Clara  Rundlett,  was  a  daughter  of  Oakes  Rundlett,  Esq.  The  other  picture, 
painted  on  glass  and  here  reproduced,  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Nina  Rundlett  Len¬ 
nox,  whose  father,  Gustavus  Rundlett,  was  the  youngest  child  of  the  original 
owner  of  the  vessel. 

This  glass  picture  was  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  Lennox  house,  next  to  the 
First  Parish  Church,  when  that  church  caught  fire,  December  21,  1907,  and 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  flames  caused  the  glass  to 
crack,  which  explains  the  marks  across  the  illustration. 

Wreck  of  the  Tam  O’ S banter 

James  E.  Ballard  began  in  his  youth  to  follow  the  sea.  He  made  a  voyage  to 
Russia  in  1880,  as  first  officer  in  the  ship  Richard  111 ,  Joseph  T.  Hubbard, 
master. 

Captain  Ballard’s  first  command  was  the  San  Joachim ,  which  he  started  to 
take  out  of  New  York  harbor,  when  a  North  German  Lloyd  steamer  veered 
from  her  course  and  struck  the  San  Joachim  amidships  with  such  force  as  to  cut 
her  completely  in  half.  Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost  and  they  beached  the 
hull  on  Staten  Island. 

After  this  Captain  Ballard  sailed  almost  entirely  in  Soule  vessels.  His  next 
command  was  the  ship  Enos  Soule ,  1 ,443  tons,  which  had  been  built  in  the  ship¬ 
yard  of  Enos  C.  Soule  at  Freeport,  Maine,  and  launched  in  November,  1869. 
This  was  the  largest  vessel  thus  far  turned  out  by  the  Soule  shipyard  since  its 
establishment  thirty  years  previously  by  Capt.  Enos  Soule,  Sr.,  and  his  broth¬ 
ers,  Clement  H.  and  Henchman  S.  Soule.  Captain  Ballard  was  in  this  vessel 
for  many  years  and  took  her  on  long  voyages  to  New  South  Wales,  Australia ; 
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Callao,  Peru;  Hongkong  and  Japan.  The  Enos  Soule  was  sunk  in  New  York 
harbor  in  1894  by  the  German  steamship  Aller.  She  was  afterwards  raised  and 
sold  for  a  coal  barge.25 

The  Lucile  was  the  next  ship  of  which  he  was  master,  and  twice  he  took  this 
ship  to  Australia  and  also  made  voyages  in  her  to  China  and  Japan. 

In  1897  he  was  given  command  of  another  Soule  ship,  the  Tam  O’  Shunter , 
built  in  1850.  He  made  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Hongkong  leaving 
this  country  about  Christmas  time  and  returning  the  following  November. 
On  this  voyage  his  wife  accompanied  him  and  while  in  Hongkong  harbor, 
May  14, 1898,  his  daughter  Lucile  was  born.  It  was  a  tradition  among  sea  cap¬ 
tains  that,  when  possible,  a  child  born  on  shipboard  should  bear  the  name  of 
the  vessel,  but  not  wishing  to  call  his  daughter  Tam  O’Shanter  he  named  her 
for  his  former  command,  Lucile. 

Captain  Ballard’s  next  voyage  took  him  again  from  New  York  across  the 
Line  and  around  the  Horn  to  Yokohama  and  Hongkong,  from  which  port  he 
returned  to  Baltimore,  thence  to  New  York.  His  third  voyage  was  to  Hong¬ 
kong.  On  his  return  trip  he  struck  an  uncharted  coral  reef  in  the  Java  Sea  and 
while  pounding  on  this  treacherous  shoal  the  Tam  O’  Shanter  sprang  a  leak, 
filled  and  sank.  The  crew,  chiefly  Japanese,  became  so  excited  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  swing  the  davits  and  lower  the  boats.  When  they  were  all  facing 
what  seemed  to  be  certain  death  a  Dutch  Government  boat  used  for  lighthouse 
inspection  miraculously  came  within  hailing  distance  and  rescued  the  entire 
crew  of  the  doomed  Tam  O’  Shanter.  This  boat  under  command  of  Captain 
Krone  made  her  rounds  but  once  a  year  and  happened  to  come  at  the  tragic 
moment  when  the  ship  was  going  down.  The  following  day  the  Dutch  boat 
herself  struck  another  submerged  coral  reef,  but  succeeded  in  getting  off  with 
slight  damage  and  proceeded  to  Anjer,  where  the  Americans  were  safely 
landed  and  sent  to  New  York  via  Batavia. 

The  Tam  O’  Shanter  was  lost  in  the  year  1901  and  after  that  Captain  Ballard 
retired  from  the  sea.  He  and  his  family  returned  to  his  former  home  in 
Wiscasset  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  September  13,  1930.  His  wife  sur¬ 
vived  him  and  furnished  this  information. 

The  picture  of  the  Tam  O’  Shanter ,  with  a  sampan  in  the  foreground,  was 
taken  from  a  painting  made  of  her  by  a  Chinaman  as  she  lay  in  Hongkong 
harbor  in  1898.  It  is  owned  by  Miss  Alice  D.  Taylor  of  Wiscasset. 

25.  The  barge  Enos  Soule  struck  on  Brigantine  Shoals,  New  Jersey,  May  12,  1914.,  and  became  a 
total  loss. 
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Story  of  the  Fall  of  the  Barrier  Forts  near  Canton,  China 

Simon  Merrill  Sewall,  the  son  of  Rufus  and  Phebe  (Merrill)  Sewall,  was 
born  in  Edgecomb,  Maine,  July  14,  1820.  Soon  after  completing  his  education 
at  Gorham  Academy,  he  went  to  sea  with  his  uncle,  Capt.  Stephen  Merrill,  one 
of  the  skilled  ship-masters  in  the  West  India  trade.  Later  he  embarked  in  the 
Wiscasset  ship  Othello ,  Captain  Theobald.26  In  Savannah,  Georgia,  he  was 
stricken  with  southern  fever  which  nearly  proved  fatal.  After  his  recovery  he 
was  steadily  promoted  until  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Flyaway ,  a 
clipper  of  1,400  tons,  built  by  William  H.  Webb  at  New  York,  and  designed 
for  the  East  India  trade. 

Capt.  Merrill  Sewall  was  at  Whampoa  waiting  for  a  homeward  cargo  from 
Canton  for  the  Flyaway ,  when  in  the  autumn  of  1856  the  American  flag  was 
fired  upon  by  the  Chinese  from  the  Barrier  Forts,  four  miles  below  Canton, 
and  a  battle  ensued  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part. 

The  outbreak  occurred  in  October,2'  when  difficulty  arose  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Chinese.  The  British  fleet  was  in  command  of  Admiral  Seymour  and 
the  American  squadron  was  under  Commodore  James  Armstrong.  Command¬ 
er  A.  T.  Foote  was  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Portsmouth.  When 
trouble  started,  Foote,  at  the  request  of  the  American  consul,  sent  a  landing 
party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  from  the  Portsmouth  and  the  Levant ,  from 
Whampoa  to  Canton,  to  protect  the  United  States’  consulate  and  the  merchants 
and  missionaries  outside  of  the  city  walls. 

Meanwhile  Admiral  Seymour  had  marshalled  the  British  cruisers  and 
turned  their  broadsides  into  the  city  itself.  A  breach  was  made  and  stormed, 
and  among  the  storming  detail  of  bluejackets  and  British  seamen  a  few 
Americans  appeared  under  our  flag. 

The  river  channel  had  a  barrier  of  piling  to  obstruct  navigation  and  there 
were  four  Barrier  Forts  on  an  island  in  mid-stream.  Commander  Foote,  in  the 
Portsmouth's  launch,  approached  a  gap  in  the  piling  intending  to  pass  up  to  the 
city  in  the  interest  of  peace,  planning  to  withdraw  the  whole  force  in  an  effort 

26.  No  record  appears  in  the  Impost  Book  of  the  Port  of  Wiscasset  from  1828  to  1866  of  the 
Othello  being  in  command  of  Captain  Theobald.  In  1837  Charles  Theobald  was  master  of  the  Banner 
and  Thomas  Saunders  was  master  of  the  Othello. 

27.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  before  Nankin,  August  29,  1842,  between  the  Imperial  Chinese 
Government  and  England,  by  which  the  ports  of  Amoy,  Fu-chow,  Ning-po,  Shang-hae  and  Canton 
were  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade.  With  these  five  free  ports  British  trade  with  China  assumed  gi¬ 
gantic  proportions;  and  though  the  Chinese  evaded  the  treaty  whenever  practicable,  no  hostile  act 
occurred  until  October  8,  1856,  when  the  authorities  at  Canton  seized  the  crew  of  the  lorcha,  Arrow,  a 
vessel  registered  at  Hongkong  and  entitled  to  British  protection. 
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to  preserve  American  neutrality.  He  was  fired  upon  five  times  as  he  passed  the 
four  forts.  Immediately  soundings  were  taken  for  a  position  to  be  secured  for 
the  Porstmouth  and  Levant  in  order  to  bring  their  broadsides  to  bear  on  the  forts. 
In  one  of  the  boats  engaged  in  making  soundings,  a  round  shot  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  leadsman. 

On  the  morning  of  November  sixteenth,  Armstrong  moved  the  Portsmouth 
up  river  from  Whampoa  close  to  the  nearest  fort,  which  at  once  opened  a 
rapid  fire.  The  Chinese  continued  to  bombard  our  naval  force  with  stink-pots, 
rockets  and  tom-tom  artillery.  The  Portsmouth  was  hulled  six  times  in  about 
two  hours  of  heavy  firing  before  the  fort  was  silenced.  During  the  night  the 
Levant  went  aground,  but  was  refloated  on  the  next  tide  and  moved  near  the 
Portsmouth. 

The  Chinese  were  appalled  by  the  hurtling  of  the  Yankee  shells  which  they 
called  “lotten-chottens-shot.”  On  November  twentieth,  the  two  nearest  forts 
were  attacked  and  one  of  them  taken.  Within  the  next  two  days  the  others  were 
assaulted  and  captured. 

In  the  land  attack  rice  fields  had  to  be  crossed  and  a  deep  creek  waded,  the 
men  shouldering  their  officers  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  A  large  Chinese  camp, 
swarming  with  soldiers,  attempted  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  foreigners  with 
their  gaudy  array  of  flags,  feathers,  gongs  and  tom-toms,  without  the  use  of 
matchlocks  and  led  by  a  silk  petticoated  warrior. 

Captain  Sewall,  a  volunteer  in  this  battle,  had  command  of  the  Cum  Fa 
and  was  in  lead  of  the  boat  expeditions.  His  services  were  honorably  reported 
to  the  Navy  Department  in  Washington,  by  Commander  Foote  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth,  on  December  i,  1 856,  where  his  record  appears. 

The  Chinese  casualties  amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  compared 
with  twenty-nine  Americans  killed  and  wounded. 

Simon  Merrill  Sewall  died  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  October  1 2,  1 895, 
on  his  way  to  his  southern  home  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina.28 


Mutiny  on  the  Jefferson  Borden 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  tales  of  attempted  piracy  and  accomplished  murder 
on  the  high  seas  is  that  of  the  Jefferson  Borden ,  a  tern,  or  three-masted  schooner, 
which  was  partly  owned  and  mastered  by  William  M .  Patterson,  of  Edgecomb, 
and  which  came  frequently  to  this  port  for  box  shooks  for  Cuba. 

28.  Account  taken  from  The  Sheepscot  Echo,  October  19,  1895,  and  records  of  the  Sewall  family. 
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The  Jefferson  Borden  was  built  by  David  Clark,  at  Kennebunk,  Maine,  where 
she  was  launched  October  19,  1867.  Her  net  tonnage  was  533.5 9.  The  owners 
were  Capt.  Lemuel  Hall,  her  first  commander,  and  others.  Despite  the  fact 
that  she  was  named  for  a  prominent  citizen  of  Fall  River,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  ownership  in  that  city. 

It  would  appear  that  some  particularly  sinister  evil  spirit  presided  over  her 
from  the  beginning,  for  she  encountered  so  many  forms  of  diablerie  that  she 
was  assuredly  one  of  the  accursed.  When  scarcely  three  years  old  she  went 
ashore  near  Miami,  on  Cape  Florida.  In  the  marine  report  of  October  26, 
1870,  we  find  the  following: 

“Steamer  Mississippi  at  New  Orleans,  October  21,  from  New  York,  reports 
having  passed  from  daylight  till  dark,  eleven  wrecks  on  the  Florida  coast,  and 
also  that  they  saw  schooners  Jefferson  Borden  and  Ida  Fowler  ashore  on  the 
Florida  beach,  which  was  strewn  for  fifty  miles  with  merchandise  and  debris 
of  wrecks.” 

Sometime  afterward  the  hull  was  sold  for  fifty  dollars  to  two  brothers,  Asa 
and  Charles  Tift  of  Florida  Keys.  They  were  quick  to  recondition  her,  and 
with  the  outlay  of  about  eight  thousand  dollars,  she  was  once  more  put  upon 
an  even  keel.  The  Tifts  then  sold  a  half  interest  to  Captain  Patterson  of  Edge- 
comb  j  a  quarter  interest  to  George  E.  Towne  of  Boston  5  and  retained  an 
interest  themselves. 

Captain  Patterson  was  in  command  in  March,  1875,  when  she  sailed  from 
New  Orleans  with  a  cargo  of  cotton-seed  oil  cake,  bound  for  London.  Beside 
the  captain  and  his  wife  (who  was  Emma  J.  Smith  also  of  Edgecomb)  were  his 
brother,  Corydon  Trask  Patterson,  first  mate  5  Charles  H.  Patterson,  his 
cousin,  who  was  the  second  matej  Albert  Aiken,  the  steward  j  Henry  Mail- 
luende,  a  French  lad  who  acted  as  ship’s  boy  j  George  Millar,  a  Russian  Finn  j 
Ephraim  W.  Clark  (alias  Wiliam  Smith)  of  Rockland,  Maine ;  Jacob  Lingar, 
a  Swede  j  and  John  Glew,  an  Englishman,  from  Nottingham. 

The  vessel,  according  to  the  story  told  by  one  of  her  company,  besides  being 
overloaded  was  one  man  short  in  the  crew,  an  inauspicious  beginning.  They 
ran  directly  into  heavy  weather,  and  the  water  casks,  containing  water  from  the 
Mississippi,  which  everyone  knows  is  bad  enough  of  itself,  were  at  times  buried 
in  the  sea,  making  the  drinking  water  salty.  To  make  matters  worse  the  vessel 
sprang  a  leak  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  man  the  pumps,  and,  being  short- 
handed,  one  man  had  sometimes  to  remain  at  his  post  for  thirty-six  consecutive 
hours.  Millar,  the  Russian,  and  Clark,  or  as  he  called  himself,  Smith,  had 
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The  bark  Mary  T.  Rundlett. 

Painting  owned  by  Mrs.  Nina  Rundlett  Lennox  of  Wiscasset. 


'■'■Nearly  lost.”  The  ship  Ida  Lilly  in  a  hurricane  January  i  6,  1868. 
Captain  was  William  M.  Patterson.  Painting  by  C.  F.  Edeler. 


Tam  O’Shanter  in  Hongkong  Harbor.  Tam  O’Shanter  was  built  at  Free  fort,  Maine,  in  1850 
by  Enos  C.  Soule,  lost  in  the  Java  Sea  in  1901 .  Caftain  was  James  Ballard. 
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made  a  previous  voyage  together  in  the  British  ship  Matuder ,  and  so  when 
things  went  from  bad  to  worse  and  Millar  was  punished  for  insubordination, 
they,  with  John  Glew,  formed  a  cabal.  With  bad  provisions  and  brackish  water, 
these  three  were  ready  for  anything.  Dissension  broke  on  the  night  of  April 
twentieth.  It  was  midnight  and  the  second  mate’s  watch.  Both  the  captain  and 
the  first  mate  had  turned  in.  Smith  cut  the  fore-sheet  for  the  purpose  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  second  mate  forward,  and  when  he  approached  he  was  struck  in  the 
back  with  a  piece  of  block  tackle.  The  Russian  assisted  in  throwing  him  over¬ 
board,  and  so  passed  Charles  H.  Patterson. 

Smith’s  story  was  that  the  mate  struck  him  first,  whereupon  Smith  in  retalia¬ 
tion  or  defense,  seized  an  iron  pin  from  the  fife  rail  and  killed  him.  They  killed 
the  first  mate  with  a  marline-spike,  and  his  body  was  also  hurled  into  the  sea. 
The  captain  awakened  after  midnight  to  find  both  mates  gone  and  the  vessel 
in  the  hands  of  assassins.  He  knew  not  who  was  loyal.  Millar  tried  to  get  him  to 
go  forward,  but  Mrs.  Patterson  with  a  women’s  keen  intuition  had  a  premoni¬ 
tion  of  disaster,  and  she  implored  him  not  to  go  beyond  the  mainmast.  The 
steward  came  to  his  rescue  and  succeeded  in  arming  the  captain  with  a  revolver, 
himself  taking  another,  and  reserving  a  double-barrelled  shot  gun  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort.  The  two  began  the  attack  to  which  the  mutineers  replied  by  throwing 
bottles  of  water,  pieces  of  a  broken  grindstone,  bits  of  iron  and  anything  which 
came  to  hand.  Finally  with  anger  spent  and  ammunition  exhausted  there  came 
a  lull,  which  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  captain  to  creep  cautiously  forward, 
where  he  found  the  men  dozing  in  the  forecastle,  the  door  of  which  he  hastily 
secured  with  nails.  A  siege  followed.  The  funnel  from  the  smoke  hole  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  through  the  orifice  hot  water  from  the  galley  fire  was  poured  by 
the  bucketful  upon  the  men  within.  The  captain  ordered  them  to  surrender, 
but  they  were  sullen  and  obdurate,  so  the  belligerent  captain  and  steward  fired 
shot  after  shot  through  the  windows  and  cracks  of  the  partition,  which  the  mu¬ 
tineers  tried  in  vain  to  stuff  with  bits  of  bedding.  At  last,  bleeding  from  a 
dozen  wounds,  Millar  staggered  to  the  window  and  thrust  forth  his  hands  for 
the  irons,  and  he  was  immediately  followed  by  Smith.  Glew  could  not  at  first 
rise,  but  was  told  that  he  must  do  so  before  the  door  would  be  opened.  He  had 
been  shot  through  the  body,  but,  by  a  supreme  effort,  managed  to  get  to  the 
window.  The  boy,  bound  and  gagged,  was  found  in  the  lazarette.  He  had  been 
spared  by  the  mutineers  “because  he  was  handy  at  the  wheel.” 

At  this  time  Captain  Patterson  was  twelve  hundred  miles  from  port  in  the 
open  ocean,  with  only  one  seaman,  the  steward,  the  boy,  and  his  wife  on  whose 
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loyalty  he  could  depend.  The  nearest  point  was  the  Western  Islands,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  away,  but  the  schooner  was  again  put  on  her  course,  and 
soon  after  a  Danish  barque  was  spoken,  and  from  her  Captain  Patterson  re¬ 
ceived  an  extra  man  to  help  him  run  the  schooner. 

Mrs.  Patterson,  who,  in  the  eight  years  preceding  this  experience,  had  made 
sixteen  voyages  with  her  husband,  proved  herself  an  able  seaman  by  standing 
her  turn  at  the  wheel.  With  favoring  winds  the  Nore 29  was  passed  on  the  sixth 
of  May.  Once  in  England  the  mutineers  were  promptly  placed  in  custody  and 
sent  to  Boston  on  the  steamship  Batavia ,  arriving  July  tenth. 

Two  months  later  (September  twenty-first)  they  were  tried  before  Judges 
Clifford  and  Lowell,  receiving  on  October  fourteenth,  by  the  United  States 
Court,  sentence  to  be  hanged. 

Senator  Lot  M.  Morrill  of  Maine  became  deeply  interested  in  their  case, 
and  he,  with  Nathan  M.  Farwell,  persuaded  President  Grant  to  commute  the 
sentence  to  that  of  life  imprisonment. 

John  Glew  was  acquitted  of  murder,  but  was  sent  to  the  Charlestown  prison, 
there  to  serve  a  term  of  ten  years  for  mutiny.  He  was  out  in  1885. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Maine  State  Prison  at  Thomaston,  where 
they  were  incarcerated,  George  Millar  and  William  Smith  were  sentenced  to 
life  for  the  crime  of  piracy.  They  later  confessed  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
keep  the  schooner  on  her  course  until  near  port,  then  to  scuttle  her,  and  escape 
in  the  only  remaining  boat,  leaving  the  captain’s  brave  wife  to  go  down  with 
the  vessel. 

George  Millar  died  December  1,  1894.  William  Smith  was  pardoned  on 
November  21,  1903.  At  the  time  of  the  Andrew  Borden  murder  in  Fall  River 
a  futile  attempt  was  made  to  link  these  mutineers  with  that  unsolved  crime,  but 
their  prison  records  furnished  a  perfect  alibi. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Patterson  are  not  now  living,  and  as  far  as  is  known,  there 
is  no  one  left  to  recount  the  horrors  of  that  awful  voyage. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  last  of  that  ill-starred  schooner.  After  the  mu¬ 
tiny,  the  owners  being  unable  to  dispose  of  her,  changed  her  name  to  that  of 
Arcana ,  and  five  years  later  under  command  of  Capt.  Charles  Holmes,  en¬ 
countering  a  terrific  snowstorm  just  off  a  lighthouse  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  she 
went  down  with  all  hands  on  board.  The  tracks  of  a  sole  survivor  were  found  in 
the  snow.  One  sailor  who  reached  the  shore  had  walked  around  in  circles  to 

29.  Nore  is  a  sandbank  four  miles  northeast  of  Sheerness,  on  which  there  is  a  floating  light,  called 
Nore  Light. 
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keep  from  freezing  to  death,  but  even  he  finally  succumbed.  As  if  in  grim  irony 
only  the  anchor  chains  were  found. 

The  I  stria 

The  bark  Istriay  under  command  of  Capt.  Egbert  Thacher  Sewall,  son  of 
Rufus  Sewall,  Esq.,  and  a  brother  of  Capt.  Merrill  Sewall,  left  New  Orleans 
early  in  the  summer  bound  for  Havre,  France.  The  cargo  of  the  1  stria  con¬ 
sisted  of  2,076  bales  of  cotton ;  71  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  2,460  staves. 

On  June  1 1,  1868,  when  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  as  she  was  round¬ 
ing  Cape  Hatteras,  the  I  stria  struck  on  Diamond  Shoals,  that  treacherous  reef, 
where  so  many  vessels  have  foundered  that  it  is  called  “the  graveyard  of  the 
Atlantic.”  Eleven  persons  were  drowned.  While  attempting  to  escape  on  a  raft 
the  cabin  boy  slipped  overboard,  and  in  trying  to  save  him  Captain  Sewall  lost 
his  own  life. 

Only  four  of  the  ship’s  company  were  saved,  the  first  and  second  mates  and 
two  Kanakas.  Marsden  Cunningham  of  Edgecomb,  a  brother  of  the  captain’s 
wife,  was  first  officer,  and  Henry  Edwin  Sewall,  still  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  a  son  of  Rufus  King  Sewall  of  Wiscasset  and  a  nephew  of  Captain  Sewall, 
was  second  officer.  They  escaped  by  floating  ashore  on  a  hatch. 


The  Celestial  Empire 

The  ship  Celestial  Empire 30  was  built  by  Jotham  Stetson,  in  1 852,  at  South 
Boston  for  the  account  of  Charles  H.  Parsons  and  Company,  of  New  York, 
who  were  the  agents.  Jotham  Parsons  was  the  “company”  and  the  ship  was 
owned  in  shares  by  the  Parsons  family.31 

She  was  built  at  the  time  when  cargo  carriers  were  being  supplanted  by  clip¬ 
per  ships  and  her  model  was  narrow  and  deep.  She  was  193  feet  in  length  by 
37.7  and  29  feet  in  depth.  She  registered  1,630  tons. 

The  Celestial  Empire  was  undoubtedly  built  for  the  China  trade,  but  no  rec¬ 
ord  has  been  found  of  a  single  voyage  to  China.  At  long  intervals  she  made  be¬ 
tween  1852  and  1875  five  trips  to  San  Francisco,  but  most  of  her  career  was 
spent  in  the  transatlantic  trade.  All  of  her  long  voyages  around  the  Horn  were 

30.  The  accompanying  picture  of  the  Celestial  Empire  is  owned  by  Miss  Annie  Smith  whose  uncle, 
William  Baker,  was  first  mate  on  that  vessel. 

3 1.  The  account  of  the  Celestial  Empire  was  furnished  by  the  members  of  the  Parsons  family. 
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slow,  the  average  passage  to  California  being  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  days 
and  the  shortest  run  was  made  in  one  hundred  and  forty-four  days. 

For  twenty  years  the  Celestial  Empire  was  held  under  Parsons  ownership,  but 
in  1872  she  was  sold  to  Snow  &  Burgess,  and  they  held  her  until  she  was  lost  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  1875. 

Although  it  is  not  known  for  a  certainty,  it  is  believed  that  Jotham  Sewall 
Parsons  was  her  first  master.  He  was  murdered  in  Manila,  Philippine  Islands, 
May  6,  1858,  when  an  attack  was  made  by  Moros  on  the  mission  where  he  was 
visiting,  and  he  may  have  been  in  command  of  the  Celestial  Empire  at  that  time. 

Capt.  John  Siler  Taylor  was  in  charge  of  this  ship  for  nine  years  before  she 
passed  from  the  Parsons  ownership.  On  a  voyage  from  the  Chincha  Islands 
with  guano,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Sulger.  After  the  firm 
of  Snow  &  Burgess  bought  the  Celestial  Empire  Capt.  James  H.  Stewart  was  in 
command  until  she  was  lost.  He  survived  that  catastrophe  and  bought  the  ship 
John  Harvey  of  Newburyport  in  which  he  made  several  transatlantic  voyages. 


Mutiny  on  the  Olive 

Captain  Albee,  master  of  the  brig  Olive ,  built  in  1 8 1 9  and  owned  by  Jotham 
Parsons,  made  a  voyage  in  the  spring  of  1 832  in  another  brig  from  this  port  to 
New  Orleans,  where  his  sailors  deserted  him  and  he  shipped  a  colored  crew  for 
a  voyage  to  Port  au  Prince.  About  five  o’clock  the  morning  of  the  Olive’s  ar¬ 
rival,  being  in  his  berth,  he  heard  an  unusual  noise  on  deck.  He  went  up  im¬ 
mediately  and  discovered  that  the  crew  had  thrown  the  mate  overboard.  Cap¬ 
tain  Albee  immediately  ordered  them  to  assist  in  saving  the  mate,  which  they 
refused  to  do.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  throwing  a  rope  and  some  pieces  of 
plank  overboard  and  saved  the  mate,  for  at  that  time  the  weather  was  favor¬ 
able  and  a  very  light  wind  was  stirring  so  the  vessel  made  little  progress 
through  the  water.  The  crew  now  ordered  the  captain  and  mate  below,  and 
they  were  forced  to  obey,  but  shortly  afterwards  when  the  boarding  boat  from 
shore  came  alongside  the  crew  released  the  officers.  Captain  Albee  went  ashore 
and  stated  the  facts  to  the  authorities  of  Port  au  Prince,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
report  the  crew  were  arrested,  tried  for  mutiny  and  the  ninth  day  after  their 
arrival  the  entire  band,  seven  in  number,  were  executed.32 

32.  Lincoln  Intelligencer ,  June  22,  1832. 
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The  Brig  Ajax 

The  brig  Ajax,  of  227  tons  burthen,  was  built  at  Wiscasset  in  1 825.  Her  prin¬ 
cipal  owner  was  Jotham  Parsons,  and  Sewall  Albee  was  her  first  commander. 
The  following  year  the  Ajax  was  in  charge  of  Capt.  William  S.  Shaw,  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  whose  letter  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Owen,  one  of  the  owners,  may  be  of  interest. 
It  is  dated  “British  Channel,  April  3,  1826”  and  reads  as  follows: 

On  the  1 2th  of  March,  at  4  a.m.  (sea  account)  between  lat.  42°  and  440  N.  weather 
thick  and  cloudy,  with  squalls  of  rain  and  snow,  we  ran  the  brig  in  between  two  reefs  of 
ice,  jammed  together  apparently  in  a  solid  mass:  the  sea  being  much  smoother  than  usual, 
which  did  not  alarm  us,  as  we  knew  we  were  far  from  land  or  breakers,  until  we  felt  the 
ice  along  side  of  us;  as  soon  as  we  perceived  this  we  hove  to  until  daylight,  when  we  found 
that  we  were  surrounded  by  a  solid  body  of  ice.  Around  us  were  about  thirty  icebergs 
about  150  feet  high,  and  nearly  the  size  of  Seguin  Island.  Finding  the  ice  chafed  us  badly 
we  got  out  our  fenders.  As  we  had  run  into  the  ice  before  the  wind  it  was  impossible  to  get 
out  the  same  way.  At  sunrise  we  discovered  a  narrow  opening  to  leeward,  for  which  we 
steered  under  easy  sail  and  drove  her  through.  We  were  now  in  a  bay  about  i)4  miles 
wide,  the  reefs  on  either  side,  and  large  cakes  of  ice  in  contact  with  us.  The  wind  still 
blowing  fresh  at  N.  W.  we  kept  her  before  it  for  about  three  miles  but  could  not  discover 
any  opening  to  the  S.  &  W. ;  tacked  ship  and  steered  N.  E.  about  12  miles,  it  being  very 
difficult  to  avoid  the  large  cakes  of  ice  crowded  around  us.  Upon  finding  there  was  no 
opening  in  this  direction,  and  that  the  two  reefs  extended  as  far  as  we  could  see ;  that 
there  were  numerous  large  islands  North  of  us,  and  an  almost  inumerable  collection  of 
small  ones  ahead,  we  concluded  at  10  o’clock  a.m.  to  crowd  her  through  the  ice,  and  hav¬ 
ing  prepared  fenders  of  every  kind,  such  as  old  junk,  spars,  cord  wood,  bales  of  cotton, 
and  a  part  of  one  cable,  we  drifted  her  into  it. 

We  were  now  in  the  midst  of  the  ice  in  a  severe  gale,  accompanied  by  a  thick  snow 
storm;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  our  precaution,  in  preparing  fenders,  the  ice  must  have 
soon  made  a  hole  through  us  —  At  12  o’clock  M.  old  Sol  deigned  to  show  his  brazen  face, 
and  laugh  at  our  comical  situation.  This  circumstance  enabled  us  to  take  an  observation, 
by  which  we  found  ourselves  in  lat.  44 0  30'  N.,  long.  43 0  W.  As  our  fenders  were  nearly 
destroyed  we  were  compelled  to  cut  up  more  of  our  cable,  wooden  fenders  not  sinking 
deep  enough  for  the  purpose  of  defence  under  water. 

You  may  judge  of  the  difficulty  in  crowding  the  brig  through  by  our  progress,  which 
was  about  half  a  mile  an  hour,  under  two  reef  topsails  and  foresail,  the  wind  blowing 
heavy  —  At  1  o’clock  P.M.  we  suspended  two  bales  of  cotton  under  our  chains,  that  they 
might  not  be  carried  away  by  rolling  against  the  cakes  of  ice  which  we  occasionally  met, 
some  of  which  were  100  feet  in  circumference  and  6  feet  thick. 

At  one  time  we  were  so  completely  inclosed  that  I  got  out  with  a  part  of  the  crew,  and 
walked  on  the  ice,  —  a  walk  the  few  mariners  have  probably  ever  enjoyed  at  that  distance 
from  land,  on  the  Western  Ocean.  At  8  o’clock  in  the  evening,  found  the  surrounding 
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ice  much  thinner  and  the  islands  less  frequent:  handed  all  sails  except  close  reef  main 
topsail,  which  we  hove  to  the  mast  to  keep  her  from  ranging  ahead  on  the  islands,  we 
made  sail  and  steered  E.S.E.  and  E.N.E.  for  three  days,  with  a  good  breeze,  and  under 
short  sail  during  the  night. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  all  hands  that  we  sailed  300  miles  before  we  were  clear  of  the 
large  islands  of  ice. 

The  Ajax  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  twenty-sixth  of  June  from  London, 
twenty-seven  days  from  Deal.33 

Pirates 

Tradition  has  been  rife  with  tales  of  pirates’  buried  booty  secreted  in  every 
hidden  cove  and  sand  dune  all  along  the  coast  from  Campobello  to  Kitty  Hawk 
and  the  pirate  usually  named  is  Captain  Kidd.  Had  he  possessed  all  of  the  hid¬ 
den  hoards  with  which  golden  legends  accredit  him,  the  Maharajah  of  Jypore 
would  seem  a  pauper  in  comparison  with  Kidd. 

Witches  and  seers  have  alike  been  consulted,  all  to  no  purpose,  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  hiding  places  of  pirates’  gold  in  the  valley  of  the  Sheepscot.  When 
someone  tried  to  wheedle  out  of  Moll  Pitcher,  the  celebrated  fortune  teller  of 
Lynn,  the  location  of  at  least  one  cache  of  Captain  Kidd  by  promising  to  halve 
it  with  her,  the  astute  old  hag  exclaimed:  “Fool,  if  I  knew  could  I  not  have  it 
all  myself?” 

Despite  the  absence  of  reliable  corroboration,  tradition  persists  that  the  skull 
and  cross  bones  of  the  buccaneers  followed  the  fleur-de-lis  of  the  Bourbons  to 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Sheepscot  River.  Buried  treasure  chests  have  been 
sought  by  divining,  diving,  delving  and  digging  both  on  shore  and  in  the 
stream  at  Woodbridge’s  Narrows,  Folly  Island,  Merrill’s  Cove  in  Edgecomb, 
the  Oven’s  Mouth,  at  Middle  Mark  Island  off  the  Westport  shore,  where  in 
1873  a  band  of  money  diggers  from  the  Kennebec  bored  fruitlessly  into  the 
sand  and  rocks  to  a  depth  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  search  of  Captain  Kidd’s 
forgotten  gold.34 

To  Dixie  Bull  is  assigned  the  role  of  First  Pirate  of  New  England.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  lived  in  London  until  1631,  when  he  came  to  this  country  and 
engaged  in  the  beaver  trade.  He  lived  for  a  brief  time  in  Boston  but  soon  came 
to  the  coast  of  Maine,  sent  perhaps  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  His  name  ap¬ 
pears  as  one  of  the  thirteen  grantees  of  land  on  the  coast  of  the  river  Agamenti- 

33.  Lincoln  Intelligencer ,  issue  of  July  7,  1826. 

34.  Seaside  Oracle ,  Vol.  VII,  No.  32. 
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cus.35  He  bartered  with  the  natives  at  Monhegan  and  Pemaquid  and  in  June, 
1 632,  was  trading  in  Penobscot  Bay  “when  some  Frenchmen  in  a  pinnace  came 
upon  him  and  seized  his  shallop  and  stock  of  coats,  rugs,  blankets  and  bisketts.” 

Various  and  conflicting  are  the  stories  told  of  Captain  Kidd  and  the  dou¬ 
bloons  and  diamonds  he  brought  from  the  Spanish  Main  and  buried  in  either 
the  Sasanoa  or  Sheepscot  River ;  for  some  persons  hold  that  gold  and  gems  are 
still  secreted  on  the  east  side  of  Folly  Island  beneath  the  tree  where  the  eagle 
makes  his  home,  while  another  legend  is  that  this  location  was  known  to  more 
than  one  person  and  that  on  a  moonlit  night  a  man  came  in  a  boat,  dug  up  the 
treasure  and  departed  for  parts  unknown.  Both  his  identity  and  his  discovery- 
are  veiled  in  mystery. 

The  bed  of  the  Sheepscot  below  the  site  of  the  ancient  New  Dartmouth  for 
a  whole  summer  was  dragged  and  drawn  in  the  hope  of  raising  one  of  Kidd’s 
chests  of  treasure,36  by  men  who  went  down  in  diver’s  suits  in  the  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  gold,  that  magnet  whose  power  of  attraction  is  greater  than  that  of  steel. 

The  foundation  for  the  belief  that  treasure  lay  beneath  the  river  was  that 
Samuel  Trask,  when  a  boy,  was  stolen  by  the  Indians  from  his  parents  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  carried  to  the  eastward  and  for  many  years  was 
among  the  missing.  Anselm,  a  son  of  Baron  de  Castine,  the  noted  Frenchman, 
mentions  the  fact,  having  redeemed  Samuel  Trask  from  the  savages  on  the 
Penobscot.  While  among  them  he  made  himself  very  useful  as  a  huntsman. 
His  skill  and  seamanship  were  noticed  by  Castine,  who  purchased  him  and  em¬ 
ployed  him  on  his  vessel.  One  day  while  at  anchor  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  an 
English  ship  ran  in  and  fired  on  Castine’s  vessel.  He  and  Trask  fled  to  the 
shore  in  a  small  boat.  The  Englishman  ran  up  a  flag  of  truce  and  Castine  with 
Trask  went  on  board  where  they  were  both  made  prisoners.  Castine  was  after¬ 
ward  set  on  shore,  but  the  English  freebooters  seized  his  property  and  sailed 
away  with  Samuel  Trask,  who  was  transferred  to  a  vessel  owned  by  Captain 
Kidd,  the  pirate. 

Kidd  is  said  to  have  visited  this  coast  at  that  time,  frequently  visiting  the 
shores  and  creeks  of  the  Sheepscot  River  to  cut  spars  from  the  high  headlands, 
and  according  to  tradition,  buried  heaps  of  gold  in  iron-bound  chests  along  its 
shores,  or  on  some  of  the  lower  islands  of  Sheepscot  Bay. 

When  Kidd  landed  in  Boston  in  his  futile  attempt  to  convince  Lord  Bello- 

35.  New  England  Register,  Vol.  XXXIX. 

36.  Ancient  Dominions  of  Maine ,  p.  219. 
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mont  of  his  innocence,37  Samuel  Trask  retired  to  his  former  home  on  the 
Sheepscot,  where,  in  years  gone  by,  he  had  often  visited,  and  made  a  clearing 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  near  Folly  Island,  in  what  was  afterward  Free¬ 
town  (now  Edgecomb)  opposite  to  Wiscasset. 

Captain  Trask,  having  lived  a  long  time  among  the  Indians  of  the  Penob¬ 
scot  tribe,  became  quite  skilled  as  a  physician,  and  when  he  came  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Freetown  he  was  known  as  Dr.  Trask.  Here  he  lived  until  his 
death,  August,  1 789,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years. 

An  early  settler  of  the  place,  by  the  name  of  Cunningham,  got  the  story 
from  Dr.  Trask  that  Kidd,  the  pirate,  had  buried  a  pot  of  gold  over  on  Folly 
Island,  and  the  tradition  is  that  Cunningham  one  dark  night  visited  the  spot 
before  Trask  knew  it  and  dug  up  the  buried  treasure.  It  has  always  been  the 
tradition  even  down  to  the  present  day  that  Kidd  buried  his  gold  somewhere 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sheepscot.  In  fact,  so  deeply  rooted  became  the  legend  of 
Captain  Kidd’s  treasure  chest  in  the  Sheepscot  River  that  in  the  early  fifties  an 
attempt  was  made  to  find  it. 

When  the  Blue  Ship  came  A -hunting  Gold 

“In  1852-3  a  golden  bubble  was  blown  and  for  more  than  a  year  floated 
among  the  island  channels  of  the  Sheepscot  below  the  falls  and  off  the  shores 
of  the  ancient  homestead  ruins  of  the  ‘Sheepscot  Neck.’  The  glittering  phan¬ 
tom  was,  however,  the  alleged  product  of  the  rappings  of  metropolitan  spirits, 
raised  from  between  the  lids  of  one  of  Captain  Kidd’s  treasure  chests,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  buried  at  the  landings  of  the  ancient  and  populous  site  of 
the  Sheepscot  Farms,  an  alleged  off-shoot  of  Popham’s  planting  of  1 607.  The 
transaction  was  the  offspring  of  one  of  those  traditional  myths,  which  for  gen¬ 
erations  has  floated  over  the  waters  of  the  Sheepscot.  A  boat  of  inland  model, 
strange  build  and  stoutly  timbered,  painted  blue  and  named  the  Hunter  manned 
with  bipeds  — whereof  one  was  of  the  order  of  amphibia  artijicialis  and  genus 
homo  —  laden  with  strange  fixtures— leaden  shoes,  belts  and  neckties,  a  brazen 
bonnet  glazed  and  barred,  a  mourning  suit  of  black  elastic  with  breathing  tubes 
and  feelers  to  walk  about  the  deep,  withal  unheralded,  made  her  appearance  in 
the  Sheepscot  between  two  little  islands  whose  channel  waters  here  were 
twisted  into  many  a  deep  pool,  near  Woodbridge’s  narrows.  The  public  curi¬ 
osity  was  at  once  startled.  The  vision  of  the  blue  boat  moored  each  slack  water 

37.  Captain  Kidd  was  hanged  at  Wapping,  England,  May  23,  1701,  for  causing  the  death  of  a 
seaman  whom  he  struck  on  the  head  with  a  bucket. 
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in  the  center  of  the  basin,  and  the  man  in  uncouth  array,  launched  from  the 
gunwale  into  the  depths  below,  attracted  crowds  to  the  spot. 

“The  mystery  became  insupportable.  Every  submarine  dive  stirred  breath¬ 
less  interest  but  not  a  spark  of  light  appeared.  No  iron  chests  came  up  in  sight 
of  the  lookers  on.  Rumor  whispered  that  an  old  anchor  fluke  was  at  one  time 
seized,  and  an  iron  strapped  box  was  sounded,  but  nothing  more  definite  could 
be  reached. 

“On  the  bank  a  canvas  awning  declining  to  the  earth  from  a  cross-bar,  was 
the  only  shelter  for  roof  and  sides  and  underneath  heaps  of  quilts  and  cooking 
vessels,  with  smouldering  ash  brands  for  a  fire  place. 

“As  may  be  easily  conjectured  the  whole  region  soon  became  excited  and 
Madam  Rumor  with  torch  in  hand,  soon  raised  the  dust  of  a  century  and  a  half 
with  marvels  of  blood,  treasure  and  mystery.  Sam  Trask,  the  Indian  captive 
Salem  boy  of  Kidd’s  adventures,  who  is  said  to  have  careened  his  ship  and  cut 
spars,  screened  by  the  Sheepscot  cliffs,  indeed  had  his  homestead  but  a  little 
further  down  the  river  on  Edgecomb  heights,  where  he  reached  the  unprece¬ 
dented  age  of  1 1 8  years,  and  the  tradition  of  his  age  and  adventures  linger  still 
about  the  nooks  and  headlands  of  Sheepscot  waters. 

“Nevertheless,  six  men  from  distant  interior  parts,  actually  spent  a  season 
or  two  in  search  of  the  channel  bottoms  of  the  Sheepscot  waters,  at  the  point 
described  with  the  rumored  result  of  sending  their  diver  to  a  spot  where  he  put 
his  hand  on  a  metallic  chest  some  3  feet  by  1 6  inches,  hooped  and  riveted,  and 
this  on  his  third  descent.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Trask  singularly  enough 
headed  the  treasure  searchers,  following,  he  averred,  the  tradition  of  his  an¬ 
cestor,  Samuel  Trask,  the  captive,  that  Kidd  deposited  a  box  of  gold  in  this 
river  as  he  fled  from  ships  of  war  which  followed  him  into  Sheepscot  waters.” 38 


The  Polly  and  the  Pirates 

Extracts  from  a  letter  from  Major  Tinkham,  in  the  schooner  Polly ,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Wiscasset,  to  his  friend  there,  dated  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  No¬ 
vember  28, 1795: 

I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  am  once  more  within  the  United  States.  I  will  now  tell  you 
the  cause  of  my  being  here.  We  sailed  from  New  Orleans  the  1 7th  ult.  with  a  number  of 
passengers  bound  for  Baltimore.  On  the  10th  inst  we  were  boarded  by  Pirates  (calling 
themselves  Republicans)  who  robbed  us  of  11,119  dollars  in  cash,  a  considerable  quantity 

38.  The  above  account  is  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Rufus  K.  Sewall. 
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of  silver  plate  belonging  to  a  lady  who  was  a  passenger,  the  buckles  from  my  knees,  a  pair 
of  gold  buttons  from  the  sleeves  of  a  gentleman,  a  watch  from  another;  they  took  from 
us  likewise  a  quantity  of  rum  &c  &c. 

After  robbing  us  in  this  manner,  they  let  us  go,  without  giving  us  any  information  as  to 
the  name  of  the  vessel  or  the  commanders;  all  they  told  us  was,  they  were  from  Port  a 
Paix.  But  we  suspected  they  were  from  this  port;  and  in  consequence  we  put  in  here  with 
the  vessel  to  see  if  we  could  obtain  any  information  or  satisfaction.  We  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  get  any  further  information  than  that  there  was  such  a  vessel  sailed  from  here 
about  two  months  ago;  but  we  cannot  find  the  owner;  that  part  of  the  business  is  kept 
a  secret  in  this  place.  The  gentlemen  here  appear  much  disposed  to  render  us  every  assist¬ 
ance  in  their  power ;  but  unless  the  privateer  should  get  in,  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  get 
any  redress,  except  we  find  out  the  owner.  Thus  are  the  Americans  used  by  their  “good 
friends”;  as  some  of  my  countrymen  call  them;  but  from  such,  good  Lord  deliver  me. 

The  Brig  Betsey 

Although  Wiscasset  can  boast  no  weather-beaten  pirate  with  sin-scarred 
face,  its  merchant  vessels  engaged  in  the  West  Indian  trade  were  constantly  at¬ 
tacked  and  seized  by  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main  where  privateers  as  well 
as  pirates  preyed  on  the  Spanish  commerce  when  the  treasure  ships  and  silver 
fleet  were  homeward  bound  for  Cadiz.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  local  papers  reeked  with  piratical  encounters  off  the  Cuban 
coast,  but  the  most  gruesome  and  blood-curdling  of  all  the  pirate  tales  is  that 
of  the  brig  Betsey >  built  by  Henry  Cargill  of  Sheepscot  at  New  Milford  in 
1803.  She  was  a  hermaphrodite  brig  with  a  main  topsail  and  of  120.92  tons 
burthen,  a  low  decked  vessel  built  for  carrying  timber  and  lumber  to  Liver¬ 
pool  and  the  West  Indies.  Capt.  Spencer  Clifford  of  Edgecomb  commanded 
her  for  several  voyages  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Cunningham, 
from  the  same  town.  Next  came  Capt.  Ellis  Hilton  of  Wiscasset,  who  had  been 
mate  with  Captain  Cunningham  and  who  succeeded  him  in  command  of  the 
Betsey  when  Cunningham  was  transferred  to  the  Illuminator.  This  was  the  third 
voyage  made  by  Hilton  as  captain  of  the  Betsey. 

On  November  28,  1824,  the  Betsey  sailed  from  Wiscasset  for  Matanzas, 
Cuba,  laden  with  lumber.  It  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  near  this  island  and  its  crew 
attacked  and  murdered  by  pirates. 

When  the  details  of  the  gruesome  butchery  reached  Wiscasset  through  a  let¬ 
ter  written  to  Abiel  Wood  by  Captain  Holmes,  the  shocked  citizens  immedi¬ 
ately  held  a  mass  meeting  of  which  the  following  is  the  record. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  and  citizens  of  Wiscasset  in  the  County  of  Lincoln  and 
State  of  Maine,  on  Monday,  the  14th  day  of  February,  1825,  on  the  subject  of  memorial¬ 
izing  Congress  relative  to  Piracies  committed  at  and  near  the  Island  of  Cuba,  Hon.  Abiel 
Wood  was  chosen  Chairman,  and  Nathan  Clark,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

Voted ,  That  Messrs.  Samuel  Miller,  John  H.  Sheppard,  Alexander  Johnston,  Wm.  M. 
Boyd,  John  Babson,  Ebenezer  Hilton,  and  John  Erskine,  be  a  Committee  to  draft  a  me¬ 
morial  on  this  subject;  the  Committee  having  retired  and  prepared  the  following,  it  was 
unanimously  voted  that  the  same  be  signed  by  said  Committee  and  forwarded  to 
Congress  without  delay. 


N.  Clark,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


A.  Wood,  Chairman. 


MEMORIAL 

T 0  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Merchants  and  Citizens  of  Wiscasset  in  the  State  of  Maine,  respectfully  repre¬ 
sent,  that  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  November  last  past,  the  Brig  Betsey ,  commanded  by 
Captain  Ellis  Hilton  sailed  from  this  port  for  the  Island  of  Cuba,  loaded  with  lumber,  and 
after  being  at  sea  22  days,  was  shipwrecked  on  a  reef  of  rocks  called  the  Double  Headed 
Shot  Keys,  near  said  Island  of  Cuba;  that  said  Hilton  and  crew  in  their  distressed  situa¬ 
tion  then  took  to  the  long  boat  of  said  brig  and  attempted  to  reach  the  land  —  that  on  their 
way  they  were  seized  by  Pirates,  carried  into  a  cove,  and  there  Captain  Hilton  was  in¬ 
humanly  beheaded ;  Joshua  Merry  the  mate  was  murdered,  and  the  crew  put  to  death,  ex¬ 
cepting  Daniel  Collins,  second  mate,  who  escaped  after  being  wounded,  and  through 
great  danger  and  suffering  arrived  at  Matanzas,  —  and  also  one  seaman  who  fled  and 
saved  his  life  —  and  that  said  Hilton  and  crew  were  American  citizens,  part  of  whom  be¬ 
longed  to  this  port  and  have  left  families,  and  were  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  commerce 
with  a  nation  with  whom  the  United  States  were  then,  and  now  are,  at  peace. 

Your  memorialist  will  not  trouble  Congress  with  the  particulars  of  this  horrid  and  atro¬ 
cious  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  as  documents  will  be  forwarded  of  the 
facts.  But  they  would  represent  that  there  has  been  no  instance  of  cruelty  so  unprece¬ 
dented  and  wanton  bloodshed  so  unprincipled  in  the  innumerable  piracies  committed  on 
American  property  and  on  American  citizens  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  —  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  captain  and  crew  who  were  slain  were  shipwrecked  mariners  seeking  protection  of 
the  benevolent  and  not  offering  a  temptation  even  to  Pirates  to  murder  them  for  gain,  — 
they  were  cast  away  on  the  shores  of  an  Island  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Government, 
whose  subjects  wantonly  killed  them  in  cool  blood  at  a  time  when  their  situation  would 
have  commended  sympathy  of  any  savage  on  earth  but  the  Spanish  Pirate,  —  and  they 
were  American  citizens,  free  born  and  entitled  to  be  respected  for  the  flag  under  which 
they  sailed. 

Your  memorialists  will  not  dwell  upon  the  deep  affliction  of  the  widow  and  orphan, 
nor  on  the  general  commiseration  felt  by  every  class  of  society  in  this  section  of  the  country 
on  account  of  a  deed  so  barbarous  and  cruel  in  its  nature.  But  they  unite  with  the  general 
and  decided  voice  of  our  common  country,  manifesting  itself  in  memorials  and  complaints 
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from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  earnest  supplication  that  Congress  would  take 
some  decisive  resolute  and  effectual  measures  to  suppress  and  annihilate  the  awful  system 
of  Piracy  in  the  West  Indian  Seas. 

With  due  respect  your  memorialists  consider  that  the  duty  of  Government  is  to  protect 
every  part  of  our  country  and  every  member  of  the  community  from  violence  and  out¬ 
rage,  for  allegiance  and  protection  are  reciprocal  rights.  They  consider  that  when  the 
political  body  is  attacked,  in  whatever  part,  however  humble  or  minute,  by  domestic  or 
foreign  enemies,  the  whole  is  affected  and  the  whole  should  feel ;  as  every  citizen  has  an 
equal  claim  on  the  protection  of  his  country.  If  the  preservation  of  the  meanest  and 
humblest  member  of  society  require  the  strong  arm  of  Government  to  be  extended,  let  it 
be  done.  If  a  single  American  citizen  is  slain  or  destroyed  by  the  subject  of  another 
country,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  it  should  be  common  cause  and  felt  no  less  than 
a  general  attack  on  the  body  politic  and  freedom  of  our  Republic.  If  Spain  cannot  govern 
her  colonies  but  permits  any  one  of  them  by  harboring  pirates  to  violate  the  laws  of  na¬ 
tions,  your  memorialists  would  respectfully  ask,  whether  by  the  same  universal  laws  such 
a  colony  ought  not  to  be  amenable  to  such  power  as  can  compel  it  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  world  from  shameful  violation? 

The  language  of  your  memorialists  may  appear  warm  and  energetic,  but  circumstances 
justify  a  warmth  of  feeling  which  no  American  citizen  can  suppress  if  he  feel  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  or  for  the  honor  of  his  country. 

They  would  therefore  respectfully  supplicate  Congress  that  such  measures  may  be 

adopted  and  such  a  course  immediately  pursued  as  will  maintain  our  lawful  commerce,  — 

protect  the  lives  of  American  seamen,  and  prevent  in  future  such  unheard  of  and  awful 

barbarities.  T„.  „  , 

Wiscasset,  reb.  15,  I 

Samuel  Miller 

John  H.  Sheppard 

Alex’r  Johnston 

William  M.  Boyd 

John  Babson 

Ebenezer  Hilton 

John  Erskine. 

A  letter  received  by  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Courier ,  dated  Matanzas,  January 
fifteenth,  says: 

I  have  nothing  to  communicate  except  the  report  of  the  capture  of  a  Piratical  Boat  by 
the  boats  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Portsmouth ,  who  had  a  few  days  since  murdered  the  crew  (ex¬ 
cept  one  man  who  escaped  and  is  now  here)  of  the  Brig  Betsey ,  of  Wiscasset,  bound  here 
—  a  circumstance  at  which  humanity  shudders,  and  of  which  the  American  government 
will  doubtless  take  notice. 

Issue  of  March  4,  1825: 

The  memorial  from  Wiscasset  was  presented  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Herrick  on  the 
twenty-first  of  February. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem. 


Celestial  Empire,  1,630  tons,  built  by  Jotham  Stetson  at  South  Boston,  1852. 
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Issue  of  March  1 1, 1825: 

Suppression  of  Piracy 

The  bill  recently  reported  to  Congress,  clothing  the  Executive  with  discretionary 
powers  to  suppress  this  evil,  has  been  so  modified  as  to  authorize  only  the  building  of  ten 
Sloops  of  War.  We  are  free  to  express  our  disappointment  at  this  result.  After  so  many 
earnest  appeals  to  that  body,  it  was  confidently  believed  that  measures  more  effectual  than 
any  heretofore  would  be  adopted  to  extirpate  those  demons  who  lurk  in  and  about  the 
Island  of  Cuba.  But  as  Moderation  seems  to  be  the  ruling  maxim  of  the  times  both  with 
the  government  and  political  parties  of  our  country  we  must  wait  a  few  years  longer,  until 
some  hundreds  more  of  our  seamen  shall  be  butchered,  when  perhaps  our  Government 
will  assume  that  attitude  now  so  loudly  called  for  to  avenge  the  murder  of  our  seamen 
and  the  insulted  honor  of  our  flag. 

Lincoln  Intelligencer.  Issue  of  April  29,  1825: 

The  recent  capture  and  execution  of  Pirates  must  be  gratifying  to  all;  but  the  capture 
of  the  schooner  under  the  command  of  the  identical  Pirate  who  murdered  the  crew  of  the 
Brig  Betsey  of  this  port,  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  its  inhabitants.  The  papers  do  not  explain 
how  this  gang  was  recognized.  It  was  through  Manuel,  a  Portugese,  one  of  the  only  two 
survivors  of  the  Betseys  crew,  who  shipped  on  board  the  Sea  Gull  on  his  arrival  at  Matanzas. 

It  would  appear  that  the  murderers  escaped  to  the  shore  when  the  schooner  was  cap¬ 
tured.  The  bodies  of  thirteen  persons  were  found  tied  to  trees  on  shore,  near  where  the 
pirates  were  captured.  It  was  supposed  that  they  had  starved  to  death  in  that  situation.  The 
murderers  were  finally  taken. 
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Separation 

MAINE  was,  on  the  whole,  well  governed  by  Massachusetts,  but  a 
geographical  separation,  a  determination  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of 
a  large  state  debt,  and  a  difference  of  economic  interests  as  well  as  political 
ones,  for  Democrats  predominated  in  Maine  while  Massachusetts  was  most¬ 
ly  Federalist,  caused  a  desire  for  an  independent  commonwealth.1 

A  few  years  after  the  setting  off  of  Lincoln  and  Cumberland  Counties 
from  York,  the  question  regarding  a  separate  government  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  for  these  three  counties  in  the  District  of  Maine  was  agitated.  A  con¬ 
ference  to  consider  this  proposal  was  called  for  October  5,  1785,  at  the 
meeting-house  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Deane  in  Falmouth,  now  Port¬ 
land.  Our  county  was  represented  at  that  conference  by  William  Lithgow, 
Esq.,  from  that  part  of  Pownalborough  now  called  Dresden,  and  Daniel 
McFadden,  of  Georgetown ;  Samuel  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Topsham;  Sam¬ 
uel  Nickels,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle ;  William  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Bristol ;  Daniel 
Cony,  of  Hallowed;  Dennis  Getchell  of  Vassalboro;  Zimri  Haywood,  of 
Winslow;  Jonathan  Whiting  of  Winthrop;  Reuben  Colburn,  of  Pittstown, 
and  Lemuel  Cumings  of  Lewiston. 

That  convention  was  kept  alive  by  adjournment  to  the  first  Wednesday 
in  September,  1786,  and  the  recommendation  that  a  new  delegation  be  had 
to  meet  at  the  same  time.  In  the  new  delegation  a  few  additional  names 
appear:  John  Philbrook  of  Hancock  plantation,  now  Clinton;  Dummer 
Sewall,  of  Bath,  and  Joshua  Bean,  of  Winthrop.  The  conventions  united  by 
a  “coalesce”  of  the  two.  After  many  adjournments,  the  appointments  of 
committees  from  time  to  time,  and  a  referendum  at  one  time  and  another, 
it  is  stated  that  the  whole  business  and  the  convention,  itself,  gradually  fell 
asleep,  and,  at  the  last  adjournment,  there  were  but  three  members  present, 
all  residents  of  Portland,  and  “the  convention  expired  not  only  without  a 
groan,  but  without  a  single  mourner  to  weep  over  its  remains!  ” 

At  the  next  convention,  called  to  meet  at  Portland  in  June,  1794,  “to 
consider  the  expediency  of  erecting  the  whole  District  of  Maine  into  a  sep¬ 
arate  State,”  the  representatives  from  our  town,  Thomas  Rice  and  Capt. 
China  (Chaney?)  Smith  were  chosen. 

1.  “Maine,”  in  Encyclofcedia  Britannica. 
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To  those  familiar  with  the  cost  of  government  today,  the  estimate  of 
probable  expenses  of  a  new  government  as  presented  at  the  convention  of 
1794,  may  be  of  interest: 


Governor’s  salary, 

£30° 

Lieut.  Governor’s  salary, 

120 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

3°0 

Clerks  of  ditto, 

140 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Jud.  Court, 

850 

Attorney  General, 

150 

Legislative  Department, 

1,500 

Clerks  of  both  Houses, 

60 

Messenger, 

3° 

Contingencies, 

1,200 

£4,650 

It  was  further  estimated  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  District  into  the 
treasury  of  Massachusetts  was  £6,200,  making  a  difference  of  £1,550  in 
favor  of  the  new  government.  But  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  separa¬ 
tion  and  the  opposition  prevailed. 

The  lack  of  protection  during  the  War  of  1812  revived  the  question,  but 
it  was  still  unaccomplished  at  the  Brunswick  convention  of  1816,  to  which 
Jeremiah  Bailey,  Esq.,  and  Daniel  Quinnam,  were  chosen  as  delegates  from 
this  town  on  September  2,  1 8 1 6,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  old  meeting-house 
facing  the  Common.  At  that  meeting,  to  quote  the  record,  aThe  Votes  for 
Separation  of  the  District  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts  proper,  were  68; 
against  separation  123;  whole  number  of  Votes  191.”  Earlier  in  that  year, 
the  town  had  voted  upon  the  question,  “Shall  the  Legislature  be  requested 
to  give  its  consent  to  the  separation  of  the  District  of  Maine  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  proper,  and  the  erection  of  said  District  into  a  separate  State,”  the 
result  of  which  showed  the  majority  to  be  against  separation. 

The  two  great  political  parties  of  the  day  appear  to  have  taken  sides  upon 
the  question.  The  members  of  the  party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  consisting 
of  King,  who  became  our  first  governor,  of  Abiel  Wood  and  McCrate,  also 
Taylor,  Tucker  and  Lennox,  were  in  favor  of  the  separation;  while  those  of 
the  Federalist  party  were  opposed. 

The  choice  of  Jeremiah  Bailey,  Esq.,  and  the  vote  of  the  town  in  1816, 
was  a  Federalist  victory  in  Wiscasset,  although  in  the  district,  the  political 
lines  were  about  one-third  Federalist  and  two-thirds  Democratic.  While  the 
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vote  in  the  whole  district  was  1 1,969  in  favor  and  10,347  against  separation, 
final  action  was  postponed  until  1819,  when  petitions  from  seventy  towns 
were  presented  to  Governor  Brooks,  who,  in  August  of  that  year  announced 
that  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  for  the  separation  of  Maine 
from  Massachusetts. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  separation  was  removed  that  same  year  when 
Congress,  dividing  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  into  two  great  dis¬ 
tricts,  abolished  the  regulation  which  made  each  state  a  district  for  entering 
and  clearing  vessels,  and  would  have  required  coasting  vessels  from  the 
ports  of  Maine  as  a  separate  state  to  enter  and  clear  on  every  trip  to  or  from 
Boston.  As  a  consequence,  the  separation  measures  were  carried  forward  by 
large  majorities  that  year,  and  a  constitution  was  framed  by  a  convention 
which  met  at  Portland  in  October,  being  ratified  by  town  meetings  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  Maine  applied  for  admission  to  the  Union.  Owing  to  the  con¬ 
test  in  Congress  over  the  admission  of  Missouri,  the  question  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Maine  became  almost  a  national  issue  and  it  was  said  that  “Maine 
rode  into  the  Union  on  the  back  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.” 

At  the  town  meeting  held  at  the  Wiscasset  meeting-house  on  May  10, 
1819,  Samuel  E.  Smith,  Esq.,  and  Erastus  Foote,  Esq.,  were  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  General  Court  at  Boston  — for  Wiscasset,  if  it  saw  fit,  could 
then  send  two  representatives  to  that  body.  The  town  instructed  such  repre¬ 
sentatives  “in  case  the  question  of  Separation  be  brought  before  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  during  the  current  year,  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  town  in  favour  of  Sep¬ 
aration,  &  to  use  all  proper  exertions  to  effect  the  same  upon  just  and  hon¬ 
ourable  terms.”  At  a  meeting  on  July  twenty-sixth  of  that  same  year,  after 
voting  for  a  representative  to  Congress  for  the  third  eastern  district, 

The  Inhabitants  brought  in  their  votes  upon  this  question,  Viz:  Is  it  expedient  that 
the  District  of  Maine  become  a  Separate  &  Independent  State  upon  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  provided  in  an  Act  relating  to  Separation  of  the  District  of  Maine  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Proper,  &  forming  the  same  into  a  Separate  and  Independent  State? 

The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  was  157,  of  which  101  were  Yeas  and 
56  Nays. 

And  then  on  September  19,  1819,  there  was  a 

“choice  of  Delegates  from  other  towns  in  the  District  of  Maine  in  Convention  at  the 
Court  House  in  Portland  in  the  County  of  Cumberland  on  the  second  Monday  of 
October  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Constitution  or  Frame  of  Government  for  the 
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said  District  &  for  other  purposes  expressed  in  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts  passed  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  June  last,  entitled,  An  Act 
relating  to  the  separation  of  the  District  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts  proper  &  form¬ 
ing  the  same  into  a  separate  and  independent  State.” 

The  delegates  so  chosen  were  Hon.  Abiel  Wood  and  Warren  Rice,  Esq. 

The  final  act,  that  of  December  6,  1 8 1 9,  in  “giving  in  their  votes  in  writ¬ 
ing,  expressing  their  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  Constitution  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Convention  of  Delegates,  assembled  at  Portland,  on  the  second 
Monday  of  October  last”  when  the  whole  number  given  in  being  fifty- 
seven,  fifty-two  were  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  and  five  were  opposed. 

When  the  convention  of  the  Province  of  Maine  met  at  Portland  to  form 
a  state  constitution  the  delegates  adopted  among  other  features  of  the  old 
Massachusetts  constitution,  a  clause  denying  Roman  Catholics  the  right  to 
hold  office.  On  the  morning  after  this  clause  was  adopted  the  chairman  of 
the  convention  discovered  on  his  desk  a  sealed  envelope  which,  when 
opened,  was  found  to  contain  a  valid  and  logical  argument  against  the  dis¬ 
criminating  clause.  No  name  was  signed  to  it,  but  so  convincing  were  the 
reasons  set  forth  that  the  chairman  read  it  to  the  convention  and  the  anti- 
Catholic  clause,  being  reconsidered,  was  by  an  unanimous  vote  stricken  out. 

When  many  years  after  the  death  of  Edward  Kavanagh,2  which  occurred 
June  21,  1844,  his  papers  were  examined  by  Maj.  William  Dickey,  of 
Damariscotta,  the  original  manuscript  was  found  in  Kavanagh’s  handwrit¬ 
ing,  indorsed  on  the  back  by  Bishop  Fenwick,  an  early  Catholic  priest  of 
New  England  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Kavanagh. 

Edward  Kavanagh  wrote  the  article  while  finishing  his  education  at 
Montreal,  but  not  daring  to  trust  entirely  to  his  own  judgment  he  sent  it  to 

2.  Kavanagh  was  a  remarkable  man  and  a  great  scholar.  He  graduated  at  St.  Mary’s,  Baltimore, 
in  1813.  He  adopted  the  law  as  his  profession  and  was  entrusted  with  offices  in  both  town  and 
county.  In  1828  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Senate  of  Maine,  then  sitting  in  Portland.  The  next 
year  he  was  a  member  of  the  Maine  Senate  from  Lincoln  County.  In  1830  he  was  elected  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  Congress  and  in  1832  he  was  returned  there  by  a  large  majority.  In  1835  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Jackson  charge  d’affaires  to  Lisbon  where  he  remained  until  1841.  After  his 
return,  in  1842,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  and  re-elected  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
chosen  president  of  that  body.  During  the  session  of  1843,  Gov.  John  Fairfield  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  so  Mr.  Kavanagh,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  president  of  the  State  Senate,  be¬ 
came  acting  governor  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  from  Maine 
on  the  Northeastern  Boundary  settlement  in  1842,  where  his  fluency  in  the  French  language  proved 
to  be  of  great  value. 

Edward  Kavanagh  was  the  son  of  James  Kavanagh  who  was  born  in  the  town  of  New  Ross, 
Wexford  county,  Ireland,  and  who  came  to  Newcastle  soon  after  1781  and  owned  land  and  mills  at 
the  outlet  of  Damariscotta  Pond,  where  with  his  partner  Cottrill  an  extensive  business  was  carried 
on.  In  their  shipping  interests  the  firm  of  Kavanagh  &  Cottrill  was  closely  identified  with  Wiscasset. 
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Bishop  Fenwick  for  approval.  Sanction  received,  it  was  sent  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  with  fruitful  results. 

The  debates  in  the  convention  of  delegates  who  formed  the  constitution 
of  our  state  are  of  notable  interest,  for  there  were  very  able  men  in  that 
body.  Of  more  local  interest,  however,  is  the  choosing  of  the  title,  “state” 
or  “commonwealth,”  by  which  the  former  District  of  Maine  should  hence¬ 
forth  be  called. 

On  October  12,  1819,  it  was  “Resolved,  that  a  Committee  consisting  of 
nine  members  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  to  the  Convention  a 
proper  style  and  title  for  the  new  State.” 

Abiel  Wood  of  Wiscasset  was  a  member  of  that  committee,  but  not  Ste¬ 
phen  Parsons  of  Edgecomb.  On  October  fourteenth,  “Agreeably  to  assign¬ 
ment  the  Convention  took  up  the  report  of  the  style  and  title  of  the  new 
State.”  That  report  is  not  printed  but  from  the  debate  it  is  certain  that  the 
title  “Commonwealth  of  Maine”  was  favored.  A  member  moved  to  post¬ 
pone  the  debate  “until  the  Committee  on  the  Constitution  should  make  their 
Report,”  but  that  motion  was  lost,  whereupon  a  member  “moved  that  the 
report  might  be  accepted.  Then  Mr.  (Stephen)  Parsons  of  Edgecomb, 
moved  to  amend  the  report,  by  striking  out  the  word  “Commonwealth,” 
and  inserting  “State,”  on  account  of  the  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  printing.3  And  the  motion  to  strike  out  “Commonwealth”  prevailed ; 
1 19  being  in  favor  and  1 13  against  it. 

The  debaters  appear  to  have  been  a  bit  mixed  in  their  ideas  as  to  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  words  “state”  and  “commonwealth,”  though  they  have  been 
used  indifferently  in  this  country  for  three  centuries  with  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  them. 

There  was  apparently  considerable  opposition  to  the  name  of  “Maine” 
being  used,  while  that  of  “Columbus”  was  proposed  instead,  and  also  that 
of  “Ligonia,”  but  strangest  of  all  was  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  viz: 

Mr.  Jarvis,  of  Surry,  hoped  the  motion  (to  strike  out  Maine)  would  prevail;  and 
there  was  one  word,  which  upon  the  principle  of  economy,  would  be  a  good  substitute. 
It  was  an  old  name,  and  might  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  was  composed  of  two  letters, 
which  were  A-i.4 

Either  for  that  reason  or  for  some  other,  Mr.  Leonard  Jarvis  of  Surry 
“did  not  sign  the  Constitution.” 

3.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  type  was  laboriously  set  by  hand. 

4.  The  Debates ,  Resolutions ,  and  other  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Delegates  .  .  .  for  the 
fur-pose  of  forming  a  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Maine  by  Jeremiah  Perley,  p.  51. 
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The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  if  it  were  not  a  mere  jest  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Jarvis  the  present  inhabitants  of  this  state  owe  to  Mr.  Parsons  and  his 
majority,  a  vote  of  thanks  for  rescuing  them  from  the  “State  of  Ai.” 

In  January,  1820,  Governor  Brooks  said  in  his  message  to  the  General 
Court:  “The  connection  between  Maine  and  Massachusetts  has  been  main¬ 
tained  to  mutual  satisfaction  and  advantage,  but  the  time  of  separation  is  at 
hand.  Conformable  to  the  Act  of  June  19th,  last,  the  15th  of  March  next 
will  terminate  forever  the  political  unity  of  Massachusetts  proper  and  the 
District  of  Maine,  and  that  District,  which  is  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of 
our  flesh,  will  assume  her  rank  as  an  Independent  State  in  the  American 
Confederacy.”  And  on  the  last  named  date  Maine  took  her  place  as  the 
twenty-third  star  on  the  American  flag.5 


The  Choice  of  the  Capital 

On  the  admission  of  Maine  into  the  Union,  Portland  became  the  seat  of 
government  and  continued  as  such  until  1831.  Accordingly  the  first  legis¬ 
lature  met  at  Portland,  and  while  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  leg¬ 
islature  would  sit  there  for  five  or  possibly  ten  years  until  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangements  could  be  made  for  its  removal  elsewhere,  it  was  universally  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  capital  would  not  be  permanently  located  in  that  town. 

In  1821  a  committee  appointed  to  recommend  a  place  for  the  meeting  of 
the  next  legislature  favored  Hallowell  on  account  of  its  central  position,  but 
a  resolve  providing  that  the  next  legislature  should  meet  at  Hallowell 
failed  to  pass  either  house. 

The  year  following,  Dr.  Daniel  Rose,  formerly  of  Wiscasset  but  then  of 
Thomaston,  Benjamin  Green  of  South  Berwick  and  John  Chandler  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  were  appointed  a  committee  “to  visit  such  towns  as  they  deem 
proper”  and  report  a  location  for  the  capital.  In  this  capacity  they  visited 
Portland,  Brunswick,  Hallowell,  Augusta,  Belfast,  and  Wiscasset,  each  of 
which  places  offered  excellent  sites  free  of  cost.  The  committee  reported6 
that  should  the  capital  be  located  on  the  coast  “Wiscasset  is  entitled  to  a  de¬ 
cided  preference,  on  account  of  its  more  central  situation,  the  facility  with 
which  it  might  be  defended  in  case  of  invasion,  and  the  safe  and  easy  access 
to  it  by  water.”  The  committee,  however,  recommended  that  Augusta  be 

5.  For  much  of  the  above  data,  I  am  indebted  to  Albert  Matthews,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

6.  Refort  of  the  Committee  to  the  Legislature ,  January  17,  1823. 
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chosen  as  the  capital  and  that  the  State  House  be  erected  on  Weston  Hill. 

So  after  full  discussion  by  five  successive  legislatures  of  the  question  of 
the  permanent  location  of  the  seat  of  government,  Augusta  was  definitely 
decided  upon,  though  Lincoln  County  strongly  advocated  Wiscasset. 

The  plan  for  building  the  State  House  (a  copy  of  the  Bullfinch  capitol 
on  Beacon  Hill  in  Boston)  was  adopted  in  1829  and  the  first  legislature  met 
in  the  completed  capitol,  January  4,  1832,  at  which  time  Samuel  E.  Smith 
of  Wiscasset  was  governor  of  the  state  of  Maine. 
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Wiscasset  Newspapers 

THE  first  newspaper  in  Maine  was  The  Master  William  which  was  writ¬ 
ten,  not  printed,  on  the  island  of  St.  Croix  during  the  winter  of  1 604- 
1605,  by  members  of  the  de  Monts  expedition  and  passed  around  to  help 
the  colonists  while  away  the  tedious  hours  of  that  long,  cold  winter.  Wis¬ 
casset  was  the  third  town  in  Maine  to  establish  printing. 


1796-1798. 


1 797_1 798. 


1803-1807. 


1807-1808. 


1820-1821. 


1821-1827. 

1830-1832. 


Wiscasset  Telegraph  was  owned  and  published  by  Joseph  N.  Russell  and 
Henry  Hoskins.  The  first  issue  was  December,  1796. 

It  was  made  up  of  four  pages  21  by  18  inches,  and  was  the  pioneer  paper 
of  Lincoln  County. 

Wiscasset  Argus  was  a  weekly  established  December  23,  1797,  by  Laugh¬ 
ton  and  Rhoades.  The  American  Antiquarian  Society  has  the  issue  of 
January  6,  I  798. 

Eastern  Repository  was  a  weekly  established  June  16,  1803,  by  John  Babson 
and  Enoch  Rust.  It  was  dissolved  September  7,  1807.  It  printed  in  1804 
a  sermon  by  Rev.  Kiah  Bailey;  an  oration  pronounced  at  Wiscasset  July 
4,  1804,  in  commemoration  of  American  Independence,  by  Rev.  Alden 
Bradford;  an  introductory  address  by  the  Lincoln  &  Kennebec  Religious 
Tract  Society  in  1804;  Two  Discourses  on  Family  Worship  by  Rev.  Heze- 
kiah  Packard,  preached  in  Wiscasset  February  twelfth;  an  oration  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  by  Hon.  Jeremiah  Bailey,  1805;  a  sermon  delivered  by 
Rev.  Alden  Bradford  to  the  Congregational  Society  at  Thomaston,  1807  ; 
and  an  address  to  the  public  by  Benjamin  Trumbull,  D.D.,  1807. 

Republican  was  a  weekly  established  September  23,  1807,  by  Thomas 
Loring.  In  1808  he  printed  the  address  by  Alden  Bradford  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Academy  in  Wiscasset;  also  Joshua  Cushman’s  Fourth  of  July 
oration.  The  last  issue  located  is  that  of  January  27,  1808. 

Lincoln  Telegrafh  was  a  weekly  established  by  Samuel  B.  Dana,  April  27, 
1820,  with  the  old  type  and  press  of  Babson  and  Rust.  It  lasted  eighteen 
months. 

Lincoln  Intelligencer  was  a  weekly  first  published  by  John  Dorr,  later  by 
Amos  C.  Tappan  who  was  succeeded  by  J.  Crowell.1 

The  Yankee  was  established  by  Erastus  Brooks  who  was  afterward  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Express.  In  1832  Henry  M.  Hewes  succeeded 
Brooks  as  editor  of  The  Yankee. 


x.  Early  newspapers  taken  from  A  Bibliography  of  Maine  Imprints ,  by  R.  Webb  Noyes,  1930. 
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1832-1834- 

1 841-1 843. 

1844- 1845. 

1845- 
1859-1860. 

1869-1876. 


1881-1891. 

1891-1919. 
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Citizen  was  a  weekly  paper  published  by  Anson  Herrick,  and  lived  but  a 
year  or  two.  His  printing  office  was  in  Lincoln  Hall. 

The  Lincoln  County  Republican  was  established  by  Joseph  B.  Frith. 

The  Lincoln  Republican  was  established  by  Joseph  B.  Frith. 

The  Yankee  was  edited  by  Joseph  B.  Frith. 

The  Wiscasset  Herald  was  established  by  Charles  A.  J.  Farrar  and  Joseph 
Wood. 

The  Seaside  Oracle  was  owned  and  published  by  Joseph  Wood.  It  was  a 
versatile  journal  filled  with  local  history  and  clean  literature.  It  was  es¬ 
tablished  January,  1869.  The  last  issue  located  is  December  30,  1876. 

The  Lilliputian  was  owned  and  edited  by  Charles  E.  Emerson.  Its  first 
issue  bore  the  date  of  May  seventh. 

The  Sheepscot  Echo  was  owned  and  edited  by  Charles  E.  Emerson.  It 
merged  in  January,  1919,  with  the  Lincoln  County  News  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  Damariscotta  by  Samuel  H.  Erskine. 


Since  1919  there  has  been  no  newspaper  in  Wiscasset. 
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The  Knox  &  Lincoln  Railroad 


THE  Knox  &  Lincoln  Railroad,  which  was  built  from  Woolwich  to 
Rockland  in  1870-1871,  a  distance  of  forty-eight  miles,  completed  the 
last  lap  of  the  system  connecting  Boston  with  Rockland.  In  order  to  make 
this  journey,  at  that  time,  it  was  necessary  to  travel  over  four  railroads. 
There  were  two  roads  from  Boston  to  Portland,  the  Eastern  and  the  Boston 
&  Maine  j  from  Portland  to  Bangor,  via  Brunswick,  ran  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad j  while  from  Brunswick  to  Bath  was  the  Androscoggin  Railroad. 
When  the  cars  reached  the  Kennebec  River,  the  trains  were  broken  and  the 
cars  shifted  on  to  a  ferry-boat  which  carried  them  to  the  opposite,  or  Wool¬ 
wich,  shore,1  from  which  place  to  Rockland  the  journey  was  completed  over 
the  newly  built  Knox  &  Lincoln  Railroad. 

This  last  railroad  was  built  almost  entirely  by  city  and  town  subscriptions 
and  its  cost  was  far  greater  than  at  first  estimated,  it  being  actually  $57,000 
per  mile,  and  that  at  a  time  when  labor  was  inexpensive. 

Many  persons  felt  that  the  initial  mistake  was  made  in  the  choice  of  a 
ferry  crossing  at  Bath  instead  of  a  bridge  at  Richmond.  When  the  road  was 
surveyed  from  Wiscasset  to  Richmond,  after  the  people  of  Rockland  and 
other  eastern  towns  had  subscribed  generously  to  the  stock  of  the  railroad 
which  was  to  cross  the  Kennebec  at  Richmond  by  a  bridge  and  there  connect 
with  the  Maine  Central,  a  delegation  of  business  men  from  Bath  inter¬ 
viewed  the  prominent  promoters  of  the  scheme  from  Wiscasset  to  Rock¬ 
land.  By  offering  a  large  amount  of  stock  subscriptions  and  municipal  loans, 
“enough”  it  was  said  at  the  time,  “to  build  the  road  from  Bath  to  Wiscas¬ 
set,”  they  succeeded  in  diverting  the  road  from  its  proposed  terminus  at 
Richmond,  taking  it  via  expensive  bridges,  deep  rock  cuttings  and  costly 
ferry  to  Bath,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  construction.  It  impov¬ 
erished  Wiscasset.2 

1.  This  ferry  existed  until  1928,  when  the  Carlton  bridge  was  built,  from  which  date  all  traffic, 
foot,  train  and  vehicular,  has  crossed  the  Kennebec  River  over  this  bridge. 

2.  At  Wiscasset,  the  length  of  the  railroad  bridge  from  the  foot  of  Main  Street  to  Clark’s  Point 
is  4,100  feet,  about  four-fifths  of  a  mile.  The  total  length  of  pile  bridging  from  Pottle’s  Cove  to 
Clark’s  Point  is  8,100  feet  or  a  little  over  a  mile  and  a  half. 
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It  was  jestingly  said  by  the  engineers  of  this  railroad  that,  “when  they 
came  to  a  swamp  they  bridged  it  j  when  they  came  to  a  ledge  they  blasted 
it  j  but  when  they  came  to  a  cow,  they  went  around  it.” 

Work  on  the  construction  of  the  Knox  and  Lincoln  Railroad  was  begun 
in  September,  1868.  The  first  regular  train  on  this  road  was  run  from  Bath 
to  Wiscasset,  May  1,  1871, 3  and  the  first  passenger  train  went  through  to 
Waldoboro  on  the  morning  of  August  twenty-eighth  of  that  year.  The  track 
layers  reached  the  depot  in  Rockland  Sunday,  October  29,  1871.  The  first 
train  which  arrived  that  day  consisted  of  five  platform  cars  drawn  by  a  loco¬ 
motive,  bringing  ties,  material  for  turn-table,  water  tank,  and  other  railroad 
necessities.  The  first  passenger  train  arrived  there  from  Bath,  on  Tuesday, 
October  thirty-first,  and  consisted  of  a  baggage  car  and  three  passenger  cars 
drawn  by  a  new  locomotive.  The  cars  were  crowded  with  passengers  includ¬ 
ing  a  delegation  to  the  Knox  &  Lincoln  Musical  Association  and  a  large 
number  of  people  had  gathered  on  the  platform  to  meet  them. 

The  first  train  to  come  to  Wiscasset  from  Bath  was  in  charge  of  W.  L. 
White,  conductor,  Edward  Hamlin,  engineer,  and  George  E.  Woodbury, 
baggage  master.  Rufus  Rideout,  conductor,  is  said  to  have  taken  the  first 
train  over  the  entire  route,  as  he  did  the  last  train  of  the  Knox  &  Lincoln, 
taking  it  over  the  night  of  September  30,  1891,  before  it  was  leased  to  the 
Maine  Central.  Not  only  that,  but  it  chanced  that  he  ran  the  first  train 
brought  over  those  rails  after  the  transfer  had  been  made  February  20, 
1901,  when  the  Knox  &  Lincoln  was  merged  with  the  Maine  Central.4 

President  Grant  and  his  party  passed  through  Wiscasset,  August  15, 
1873,  on  their  way  to  Rockland.  A  special  train  was  run  for  his  accommo¬ 
dation,  in  charge  of  Conductor  Woodbury,  and  the  President’s  car  was 
called  the  Mystic.  With  the  President  were  his  children,  Nellie,  Ulysses  and 
Jesse,  also  General  Babcock,  Senator  Boutwell,  District-Attorney  Sanger, 
United  States  Marshal  Usher,  Postmaster  Burt,  Governor  Perham,  James 
G.  Blaine,  and  others.  The  train  stopped  at  the  station  for  a  few  minutes, 
long  enough  for  the  President  to  make  his  appearance  on  the  rear  platform 
where  he  was  introduced  to  the  assembled  citizens  by  the  Hon.  James  G. 
Blaine,  who  simply  said:  “The  President  of  the  United  States.” 

3.  Josiah  Winship  Trott  Albee  and  his  bride,  Evie  Wilder  Clapp  started  on  their  wedding  jour¬ 
ney  April  12,  1871  and  were  the  only  passengers  on  the  first  train  out  of  Wiscasset  on  the  Knox  & 
Lincoln  Railroad.  This  was  before  regular  train  service  began.  (Statement  of  their  daughter 
Louise  Racicot.) 

4.  Dates  given  by  C.  H.  Priest,  Superintendent. 
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The  Knox  &  Lincoln  Railroad  was  not  a  financial  success.  The  town  of 
Wiscasset  took  the  bonds  and  the  town  of  Wiscasset  went  bankrupt.  Such 
was  the  peculiar  legal  status  of  the  community  that  should  a  creditor  of  the 
town  choose  to  sue  it  he  could  recover  judgment  against  it,  and  could  levy 
upon  any  piece  of  property  in  the  town  and  have  it  sold  at  auction.  Obvi¬ 
ously  no  one  would  bid  against  him;  he  would  have  to  bid  it  in  himself ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  acquired  title  thereto  the  former  owner,  who  under  the 
statutes  had  a  right  to  sue  the  new  holder,  and  claim  the  difference  between 
what  he  paid  and  a  fair  valuation  of  the  property,  together  with  interest  at 
twelve  per  cent  from  the  date  of  the  first  sale  upon  this  difference.  This  did 
not  however,  prevent  another  bondholder  from  coming  along  and  obtaining 
judgment  and  levying  upon  the  same  piece  of  real  estate.  So  little  satisfac¬ 
tion  could  be  obtained  from  legal  proceedings  that  real  estate  remained 
pretty  much  as  it  was. 

During  this  irregular  period,  property  holders  were  chary  of  an  outlay 
on  improvements  lest  their  houses  attract  creditors  and  confiscation  ensue. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  this  period  of  adversity  saved  the  little  village 
from  all  of  the  horrors  of  the  day,  such  as  cupolas,  dormer  and  bay  win¬ 
dows,  mansard  roofs  and  piazzas,  all  of  which  excresences  were  then  in 
vogue,  and  preserved  instead  its  colonial  architecture  intact,  and  that  today 
is  the  chief  charm  of  the  town. 

But  the  loaning  of  the  town’s  credit  proved  too  heavy  a  burden  for  the 
little  hamlet  and  its  failure  caused  retrenchment  in  the  homes  of  its  sup¬ 
porters.  Some  years  later,  however,  when  the  Knox  &  Lincoln  Railroad 
went  into  the  hands  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  the  town’s  share  of  the 
purchase  price  was  sufficient  to  so  reduce  the  remaining  municipal  debt  that 
Wiscasset  recovered  and  prosperity  reigned  once  more. 


The  Wiscasset  &  Quebec  Railroad 

In  the  early  days  of  railroads,5  as  long  ago  as  1836,  before  the  Grand 
Trunk  was  contemplated,  a  reconnaisance  for  a  railroad  from  Wiscasset  to 
Quebec  was  made  by  Colonel  Long  of  the  United  States  Army.  The  line 
thus  laid  down  was  two  hundred  forty-six  miles  in  length. 

5.  The  first  locomotives  built  were  used  in  hauling  coal  from  the  mines  in  the  north  of  England. 
“Puffing  Billy”  the  pioneer  engine  of  1813  worked  for  many  years  carrying  coal  from  Newcastle. 
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This  old  Indian  route  had  been  made  known  to  the  French  explorers  by 
the  natives  as  early  as  1 604,  as  the  shortest  way  to  Canada,  i.  e.  by  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Kennebec,  the  Dead  River,  thence  down  the  Chaudiere  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Were  this  railroad  established,  Wiscasset  would  become  the 
winter  port  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  large  output  of  timber  from  the 
Canadian  forests  and  grain  from  the  great  northwest,  would  traverse  this 
course  on  its  way  to  the  London  market,  by  a  comparatively  short  ocean 
route. 

In  the  early  fifties  before  the  Maine  Central  was  projected,  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  dream  existed,  but  owing  to  a  dearth  of  capital,  failed  in  its  realization. 

A  charter  was  granted  in  the  spring  of  1854  to  the  Wiscasset  &  Quebec 
Railroad  Company,  and  Acts  additional  thereto  authorized  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  from  Wiscasset,  Maine,  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  State 
of  Maine  and  the  Province  of  Quebec,  either  alone  or  in  connection  with 
the  Messalonkee  &  Kennebec  Railroad.  At  the  boundary  line  it  was  to  con¬ 
nect  with,  and  be  met  by,  the  Point  Levis  &  Kennebec  Railway,  following 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  the  Chaudiere  River.  The  entire  distance 
from  Quebec  to  Wiscasset  by  the  proposed  route  was  two  hundred  forty-one 
miles.  For  some  time  after  this  concession  was  granted  a  renewal  of  the 
charter  was  obtained  from  the  legislature  every  two  years  until  the  charter 
rights  were  reduced  and  it  was  decided  to  build  a  narrow  gauge  road  to  the 
same  objective  point.  The  line  so  planned  would  have  been  ninety-two  miles 
shorter  than  the  route  from  Quebec  to  Portland  via  the  Grand  Trunk. 

William  Atkinson  of  Embden  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Wis¬ 
casset  &  Quebec  Railroad,  and  he  worked  long  and  earnestly  for  its  comple¬ 
tion,  but  the  numerous  surveys,  outlays  and  pourparlers  came  to  naught.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Wiscasset  &  Moosehead  Lake  Railroad  held  at  the  Lincoln 
County  court  house,  September  7,  1874,  Wiscasset  voted  to  loan  its  credit  in 
aid  of  a  railroad  to  be  built  from  that  town  to  “a  point  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Kennebec  River  between  the  south  line  of  Gardiner  and  the  north  line 
of  Augusta”  to  the  amount  of  $  1 50,000,  and  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  $14,000. 

By  the  year  1892  it  looked  as  though  Wiscasset  would  indeed  become  the 
winter  port  of  the  St.  Lawrence  region,  for  the  construction  of  a  two-foot 
gauge  railroad  was  begun,  and  rails  for  that  purpose  were  brought  here  by 
the  Wiscasset  schooners,  Sheepscot  and  Mavooshen.  It  was  planned  to  build 
the  road  to  Albion,  a  distance  of  forty-three  and  one-half  miles,  thence  to 
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was  built  about  1871.  The  black  line  is  the  railroad.  W  iscasset  and  Quebec  Railroad. 


W  is  c  as  set. 

Drawn  by  J.  K.  Neal ,  18-1-5. 
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Pittsfield  where  the  line  would  connect  with  the  Sebasticook  &  Moosehead 
line.  At  Burnham  the  tracks  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  crossed  the  pro¬ 
posed  right  of  way  of  the  Wiscasset  &  Quebec  Railroad,  and  the  necessary 
permit  to  cross  these  tracks  was  not  forthcoming. 

Just  about  this  time  a  boom  was  started  along  the  route  of  the  railroad.  A 
Rockland  syndicate  contemplated  the  building  of  a  large  woolen  mill  at 
Wiscasset ;  and  the  advantageous  water  power  of  the  Sheepscot  attracted 
the  attention  of  Pennsylvania  capitalists  so  seriously  that  William  Doe,  a 
member  of  a  large  water  company  in  Philadelphia,  surveyed  and  bonded 
land  adjoining  Sheepscot  Lake.  All  of  the  water  privileges  from  Palermo 
to  Wiscasset,  which  include  six  of  the  best  in  the  state,  were  likewise  bonded 
by  this  company,  and  it  looked  as  though  the  exceptional  natural  resources 
of  the  Sheepscot  Valley  were  at  last  to  be  developed. 

Trains  began  running  over  the  narrow  gauge  road  as  early  as  February 
20,  1894,  and  in  September  of  that  year  they  went  as  far  as  Cooper’s  Mills, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  next  year  that  the  road  was  opened  the  whole  way  to 
Albion.  There  lived  George  H.  Crosby,  the  head  of  the  Crosby  Steam 
Gauge  and  Valve  Company  of  Boston,  and  inventor  of  the  steam  chime 
whistle.  He  was  one  of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  little  railroad,  and 
at  that  time  its  heaviest  stockholder. 

Through  various  changes  of  ownership  and  charter  the  road  became 
known  as  the  Wiscasset,  Waterville  &  Farmington  Railroad  Company.  In 
1895  a  branch  had  been  planned  from  Weeks’  Mills  to  Winslow  opposite 
Waterville  on  the  Kennebec,  but  it  was  not  carried  into  effect  until  1901- 
1902.  Its  charter  was  extended  to  the  Canadian  border  by  way  of  the  Range- 
ley  Lakes  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Maine  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
Lake  Megantic,  where  the  Canadian  Pacific  enters  the  state.  After  combat¬ 
ing  many  legal  difficulties  interposed  to  prevent  their  crossing  the  Maine 
Central  tracks  and  the  Kennebec  River,  the  managers  of  the  Wiscasset, 
Waterville  &  Farmington  Railroad  finally  planned  to  make  their  crossing 
at  Waterville. 

It  had  been  the  plan  of  Mr.  Atwood  to  bridge  the  Kennebec  at  Winslow 
and  continue  north  through  Waterville,  Oakland  and  New  Sharon  to  a  con¬ 
necting  point  with  the  other  narrow  gauge  roads  at  Farmington.  It  being 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  this  road  would  eventually  fall  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  trunk  lines  and  its  width  changed  to  standard  gauge,  and 
that  connection  would  be  made  with  the  west  through  a  transcontinental 
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line,  thereby  making  Wiscasset,  whose  harbor  and  general  terminal  facilities 
are  better  than  Portland,  the  eastern  end  of  a  coast  to  coast  system. 

This  plan  failed  and  in  December,  1906,  the  entire  railroad  was  sold  at  a 
receiver’s  sale  for  $93,000  to  Carson  C.  Peck  of  New  York  City,  and  its 
name  was  once  more  changed  to  the  Wiscasset,  Waterville  &  Farmington 
Railway  Company. 

The  Peck  interests  owned  and  operated  the  road  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  success  for  several  years,  when  an  electric  line  crossed  the  railroad  at 
East  Vassalboro,  thereby  taking  away  a  large  share  of  the  passenger  busi¬ 
ness,  and  causing  the  abandonment  of  the  line  between  Weeks’  Mills  and 
Winslow. 

Shortly  after  the  World  War,  the  ever  increasing  number  of  automobiles 
and  motor  trucks  made  heavy  inroads  into  its  earnings,  causing  the  Pecks,  in 
December,  1925,  to  sell  out  their  entire  interest  to  persons  along  the  line 
for  $50,000.  But  the  automobile  still  continued  to  devour  the  profits  which 
the  railroad  had  expected  to  receive,  so  in  August,  1932,  it  again  passed 
under  receivership  sale  to  Frank  W.  Winter  of  Auburn,  Maine,  for  $6,000. 

The  rolling  stock  of  this  road  consisted  of  fifty  box  cars,  forty-two  flat 
cars,  five  passenger  coaches,  five  company  cars,  and  five  locomotives.  The 
largest  one  of  these  engines  weighed  forty-two  tons  and  cost  over  $7,000. 
The  illustration  is  of  the  first  one  owned,  called  “Little  Number  One”  and 
said  to  look  like  a  watch  charm.  Its  weight  was  fifteen  tons. 

The  most  prosperous  year  of  this  little  railroad  was  in  1921,  the  year  that 
the  apple  crop  of  New  York  State  was  a  failure.  Its  earnings  for  that  year 
were  $121,000. 

Samuel  Jordan  Sewall  was  identified  with  this  road  for  over  twenty 
years.  He  was  superintendent  from  1907  to  1909  and  general  manager 
from  1909  to  1927.  He  was  appointed  receiver  with  Mr.  Crowell  in  No¬ 
vember,  1930,  to  January  1,  1931. 

The  last  train  ran  over  these  tracks  June  15,  1933. 
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Patriotic  Celebrations 

THE  local  militia  had  been  kept  up  throughout  Maine  from  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  until  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812.  When  the 
latter  conflict  ceased  more  attention  than  ever  was  given  to  the  regular  train¬ 
ing  days  or  musters.  They  had  originated  in  a  fancied  necessity  and  devel¬ 
oped  into  days  of  merriment  and  jollity  such  as  seldom  characterized  New 
England  celebrations,  where  May-poles  were  frowned  upon  as  a  devil’s 
dance  and  Puritanical  austerity  made  few  concessions  to  frivolity.  The 
military  system  and  muster  days  came  to  an  end  about  1843,  although  some 
of  the  towns  had  volunteer  organizations  after  that  date.  “General  muster” 
was  about  the  only  holiday  in  which  all  the  country  people  participated,  and 
bedight  in  their  Sunday  best,  they  would  appear  in  the  village  as  early  as 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  those  eventful  days. 

Usually  by  Fast  Day,  April  eleventh,  spring  was  sufficiently  advanced 
for  the  town  boys  to  while  away  the  empty  hours  at  Birch  Point,  where  they 
were  wont  to  gather  around  a  rocking  stone,  high  on  Cushman’s  Mountain, 
known  to  them  as  Balance  Rock,  and  there  spend  the  day  in  friendly  com¬ 
panionship.  The  stone  was  suspended  between  two  cliffs  and  the  boys  took 
turns  riding  it  astride.  Many  years  ago  through  the  action  of  the  weather 
this  freak  of  nature  was  split  in  twain  and  disappeared,  singularly  enough, 
about  the  same  time  that  Fast  Day  was  discontinued. 

The  Fourth  of  July  has  ever  been  a  day  of  great  jubilation  in  Wiscasset, 
its  heritage  being  the  noise  of  conch-shells  and  fish-horns  and  explosives 
which  marked  Guy  Fawkes  Day  of  their  ancestors. 

The  most  complete  accounts  of  the  various  celebrations  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  appear  in  the  Eastern  Argus ,  which  newspaper  was  an  organ  of  what  is 
now  the  Democratic  party,  a  party  which  was  then  known  as  the  Republican 
party  of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  The  other  great  political  party  of  our 
country,  being  then  known  as  the  Federalist,  was  the  party  of  Washington, 
Hamilton,  and  Knox. 

It  appears  to  have  happened  that  here  in  Wiscasset  the  Republicans, 
predecessors  of  the  Democrats  of  today,  had  either  a  much  more  efficient 
reporter  of  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  or  that  the  columns  of  the  Repub- 
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lican  newspapers  were  more  widely  open  to  their  reports  than  were  those  of 
the  Federalist  newspapers  to  Federal  occurrences  here. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  celebrations  were  not  confined  to  those  of  the 
Republican  or  Democratic  party,  but  that  upon  one  anniversary  at  least, 
three  celebrations  were  being  had  here  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Such  cele¬ 
brations  invariably  included  a  dinner. 

The  journals  of  the  time  contain  items  of  these  various  jollifications,  one 
of  the  first  being  under  date  of  February  24,  1784,  is: 

Last  Saturday  the  anniversary  of  the  nativity  of  the  first  American  Hero  and  the 
greatest  of  men,  was  celebrated  at  Wiscasset  in  a  highly  social  and  Republican  manner. 
It  was  ushered  in  by  a  salute  of  Major  Tinkham’s  Artillery,  which  at  noon,  paraded  in 
uniform,  and  escorted  the  Committee  of  the  Day,  together  with  a  number  of  other  citi¬ 
zens  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Stacy,  where  they  partook  of  a  collation  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  true  style  of  “Liberty  and  Equality.”  After  a  Federal  compliment  of  senti¬ 
mental  toasts  were  drunk,  each  of  which  was  accompanied  by  a  salute  from  the  artillery. 

The  greatest  Fourth  of  July  celebration  that  was  ever  held  here  was  that 
of  1876,  the  centennial  of  the  Independence  of  our  nation.  An  elaborate 
program  was  prepared  and  the  orators  of  the  day  were  the  Hon.  George 
B.  Sawyer  and  Benjamin  Fuller  Smith,  Esq.  Capt.  Joseph  Tucker  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  of  arrangements.  The  Wiscasset  Cornet  Band  partici¬ 
pated  and  furnished  music  for  the  occasion. 

The  festivities  began  at  six  A.M.  when  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  fired 
from  the  Common  and  the  bells  from  the  churches,  the  court  house  and  the 
academy  kept  up  a  merry  accompaniment. 

A  religious  ceremony  was  held  in  St.  Philip’s  church  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Mil¬ 
ler.  Whittier’s  centennial  hymn  was  sung  by  the  choir  and  the  religious  serv¬ 
ice  proceeded  as  follows:  The  Lord’s  Prayer ;  a  hymn  of  Thanksgiving,  and 
the  several  collects  and  prayers  according  to  the  special  form  of  service  set 
forth  by  the  several  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1876,  printed  copies  of  which  were  distributed  among  the 
congregation. 

A  resolution  was  presented  by  Mr.  Isaac  T.  Hobson  and  passed,  that  im¬ 
mediate  steps  be  taken  to  have  the  proceedings  published  and  the  two  his¬ 
torical  addresses  printed.  A  game  of  baseball  between  the  Samosets  and  the 
Scrubs,  won  by  the  former  team,  was  the  afternoon  entertainment.  The  fes¬ 
tivities  concluded  when  the  crowd  gathered  on  the  Common  where  the  eve- 
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ning  guns  were  fired,  and  the  band  played  patriotic  selections  until  eight  P.  M. 
when  fireworks  were  set  off  which  concluded  the  centennial  celebration. 

Probably  the  most  praiseworthy  memorial,  certainly  the  most  lasting  one, 
inspired  by  this  occasion  was  the  planting  of  the  centennial  trees  suggested 
by  Capt.  Joseph  Tucker.  These  totaled  one  hundred  and  forty  trees  and 
were  placed  at  the  following  places: 

Front  of  Orthodox  Church:  Two  rows  to  the  East,  six  Norway  Maples. 

Washington  Street,  High  to  Summer:  South  side,  one  row  four  Sugar  Maples. 
Southeast  corner  Maine  and  Fifth  Streets:  one  American  Elm. 

Maine  Street  near  Fourth  Street:  South  side,  two  Scotch  Elms. 

Maine  Street  and  Fort  Hill  Street:  Southwest  side,  one  Scotch  Elm,  Southeast  side,  one 
Scotch  Elm. 

South  side  of  the  Common :  three  American  Elms. 

Maine  Street:  North  side,  one  Scotch  Elm  and  one  below  the  Norway  Maples. 
Washington  Street:  North  side  near  High  Street,  one  Sugar  Maple;  North  side,  one 
English  Elm,  five  American  Elms;  South  side,  five  American  Elms. 

Summer  Street:  East  side,  nine  American  Lindens,  one  Mountain  Ash,  two  Common 
Ash,  seven  Round  Wood. 

Fifth  Street:  East  side,  four  English  Lindens;  West  side,  two  English  Lindens. 

Fourth  Street:  four  American  Elms,  one  Ash,  one  Balm  of  Gilead,  one  English  Elm,  one 
English  Linden;  West  side,  two  Ash;  East  Side,  four  Lindens. 

Garrison  Hill  School  House:  one  Maple,  one  English  Elm,  two  Lindens. 

Middle  Street:  West  side  from  Bradbury  Street,  five  Elms. 

Federal  Street:  Methodist  parsonage,  two  Lindens;  I.  Jackson’s,  two  Lindens. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Quin  Memorial  Tree,  Maine  Street:  one. 

Wiscasset  Academy  Trees:  three  American  Elms. 

On  Common  North  of  Church  Walk:  eleven  American  Elms. 

Fire  Society  Tree,  foot  of  the  Common:  one  Elm. 

Road  South  of  Powder  House:  West  side,  a  row  of  forty  Hackmatacks. 

The  last  Fourth  of  July  celebration  worthy  of  note  was  held  here  in 
1920,  the  first  centennial  anniversary  of  Maine’s  being  set  off  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  as  an  independent  State. 

In  front  of  the  meeting-house  on  the  Common  a  stage  was  erected  and 
twelve  tableaux  vivants  representing  the  early  history  of  Maine  creditably 
presented  by  the  youth  of  the  town.  The  arrangements  were  under  the 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Susan  Smith  and  a  committee  of  members  of  the  Wis¬ 
casset  Village  Improvement  Society. 
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ALTHOUGH  Wiscasset  has  a  number  of  pre-Revolutionary  houses  still 
ii  standing,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  possess  any  exceptional  architectural 
features  not  to  be  found  in  other  contemporaneous  villages,  but  many  of  the 
incidents  pertaining  to  their  owners  are  unique  in  character.  Covering  the 
period  from  the  time  of  the  resettlement  until  the  commodious  homes  of 
the  successful  merchants  and  ship-owners  were  reared,  a  span  of  nearly 
fourscore  years,  four  distinct  types  of  architecture  have  marked  the  progress 
of  home-builders  and  kept  pace  with  Wiscasset’s  ascending  star  of  fortune 
and  its  all  too  brief  prosperity. 

First  came  the  settlers’  cabins  which  developed  into  what  is  now  popular¬ 
ly  known  as  the  Cape  Cod  cottage.  Next  appeared  the  two-storied  oblong 
house,  set  end  to  the  street,  on  a  brick  foundation  that  rose  about  nine  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  on  which  was  built  a  wooden  structure  com¬ 
bining  the  shop  and  the  home,  a  standard  model  much  in  vogue  among  the 
merchants  who  found  it  advantageous  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  as 
they  “kept  store”  in  the  front  room  of  the  under  story  on  the  street  floor, 
and  with  their  families,  occupied  the  space  above  it.  The  third  type  was  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  expansion  noticeable  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  when  prosperity  was  reflected  in  every  phase  of  life  in  town,  and  dwel¬ 
ling-houses  of  comfortable  proportions  and  substantial  aspect  were  broad¬ 
side  to  the  street,  thereby  screening  the  out-buildings  and  service  quarters 
behind  them.  These  ere  long  were  followed  by  mansions  or  “architects’ 
houses,”  the  homes  of  individuality  and  distinction  which  today  attract  both 
architect  and  antiquarian  and,  in  their  setting  of  spacious  elms,  give  so  much 
atmosphere  to  the  village. 

Until  this  period  the  dwelling-houses  had  been  reared  by  builders  many 
of  whom  were  ship  carpenters,  who  worked  on  houses  during  their  off  sea¬ 
son  and  gave  to  these  capacious  habitations  an  aspect  of  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility,  rather  than  beauty  of  outline.  In  fact,  so  staunchly  are  they  made 
that  in  many  of  the  attics  are  found  ship’s  knees  of  hackmatack  supporting 
the  pitched  roof. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  settlement,  poverty,  as  well  as  a  dearth  of 
proper  building  materials,  prevented  the  erection  of  framed  or  boarded 
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houses.  The  cabins,  built  for  shelter  rather  than  show,  were  fashioned  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  a  simple  frontier  life.  They  were  crudely  constructed 
from  the  butts  of  ancient  trees  felled  to  clear  the  land  for  farms,  and  their 
rectangular  walls  were  rendered  waterproof  by  a  covering  of  bark  or  thatch. 
The  houses  so  built  were  called  hovels.  Their  ceilings  were  seldom  more 
than  seven  feet  in  altitude,  or,  as  the  saying  ran,  “just  high  enough  to  clear 
the  minister’s  hat.” 

The  four  walls  enclosed  one  fair  sized  room,  the  keeping  room,  whose 
floor  was  boarded  and  sanded ;  below  this  was  a  dirt  cellar  for  storage  and 
above  was  a  rough  loft  or  attic  for  sleeping  quarters,  both  of  which  were 
reached  by  a  ladder.  In  one  corner  of  the  log-walled  room  a  large  fire-place 
opened  its  cavernous  depth.  The  back  and  one  side  were  built  of  stone, 
while  a  wooden  post  set  into  the  opposite  jamb  supported  a  horizontal  beam 
for  a  mantel-piece.  Through  the  bark,  thatch  or  slab  roof,  but  oftener  out¬ 
side  and  up  the  back  wall  of  the  hut  climbed  a  cob-work  of  cleft  wood  whose 
interstices  were  filled  with  mortar  clay,  which,  in  place  of  brick  and  mortar, 
was  called  “cat  and  clay.” 

The  fire-place  was  sometimes  so  copious  as  to  occupy  the  whole  side  of 
the  room,  but  in  the  surviving  cabins,  the  measurement  is  uniformly  5  feet 
in  width  and  4  feet  in  height  with  a  corresponding  depth  made  to  hold  logs 
cut  sledge  length,  logs  so  heavy  and  clumsy  that  it  required  two  men  to 
place  them  on  the  fire-dogs  over  the  ash  bank.  The  hand-sled,  a  household 
necessity,  was  loaded  in  the  forest  where  the  trees  were  cut  down  and 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  cabin.  In  the  hovels  where  the  sills  were  on  a 
level  with  the  ground,  the  sled  could  be  drawn  across  the  threshold  straight 
to  the  fireside  where  an  ample  store  of  wood  was  piled  on  the  stone  hearth, 
while  the  light  and  heat  from  the  blazing  fire  not  only  illuminated  the 
whole  interior,  but  afforded  a  snug  corner  for  the  indiscriminate  stowage  of 
little  ones.1 

The  fires  were  kindled  by  striking  together  flint  and  steel,  kept  in  a 
tinder-box  on  a  shelf,  or  else  by  lighting  a  spill  from  an  ember  kept  alive 
through  the  night  by  banking.  Before  iron  cranes  came  into  general  use, 
trammels  or  a  lug-pole— a  stick  across  the  chimney  three  feet  above  the 
hearth— was  the  device  used  to  suspend  the  pot-hooks  holding  the  kettles  in 
which  the  food  was  cooked. 

i.R.  K.  Sewall,  Ancient  Dominions  of  Maine ,  p.  275. 
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In  some  of  the  hovels  before  glass  panes  came  into  use  the  tiny  windows 
were  covered  with  sheepskin,  the  parchment  being  both  waterproof  and 
transparent.  Tradition  is  afloat  to  the  effect  that  a  quarrel  duty  or  light  tax 
was  levied  on  the  early  homes  whose  owners  indulged  in  the  extravagance 
of  window  panes,  no  written  record  of  such  a  tariff  has  been  discovered,  nor 
was  the  hearth-penny  ever  known  to  be  collected  here. 

John  Gray,  in  a  deposition  taken  in  1784,  stated  that  Robert  Hooper  had 
a  “camp  made  under  a  Rock  at  Wiscasset  Point,”  that  he,  Gray,  “built  the 
third  house  that  was  built  near  Wiscasset  Bay,  &  that  Mr.  William  Groves 
and  Robert  Lambert  built  the  other  two,  &  lived  in  them  before  I  came  to 
the  Eastward”  i.  e.  1734. 

Robert  Lambert,  who  had  received  an  ox-gang2  of  land,  occupied  the 
tract  which  was  bought  by  Judge  Rice  soon  after  he  came  to  Wiscasset,  in 
1762.  The  Lamberts  lived  here  during  the  period  of  garrison  life  when,  in 
the  absence  of  the  men  of  the  family,  the  women  and  children  were  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  some  nearby  defensible  house  for  the  night.3  The  tradition 
is  that  Judge  Rice  incorporated  the  Lambert  hovel  in  the  house  which  he 
built  soon  after  acquiring  the  land.  The  interior  finish  and  arrangement  of 
the  rooms,  as  well  as  the  tinder-drawers  on  each  side  of  the  great  fire-place 
in  the  southeast  room,  stamp  it  as  a  pre-Revolutionary  home.  This  house 
was  occupied  for  many  years  by  the  daughters  of  Rev.  Freeman  Parker, 
who  had  married  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Thomas  and  Rebecca 
(Kingsbury)  Rice.  It  was  then,  and  for  scores  of  years  afterwards,  always 
known  as  the  Parker  house. 

Sherebiah  Lambert,  who  was  the  son  of  the  original  Robert  Lambert, 
both  of  whose  names  appear  on  the  petition  to  Governor  Shirley  in  1754, 
for  the  erection  of  a  township  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Frankfort,  was 
here  in  the  early  days  of  the  resettlement.  He  built  a  cabin  “at  a  place  south¬ 
ward  of  Langdon’s  mountain,  about  where  the  Davies  (the  first  settlers  of 
1660)  formerly  lived.”4 

In  1766  Sherebiah  Lambert  deeded  to  John  Groves  one-fourth  part  of  a 
saw-mill  then  standing  on  Ward’s  Brook  on  land  belonging  to  Robert  Lam¬ 
bert,  his  father.5  Before  the  first  United  States  census,  taken  in  1790,  both 

2.  Ox-gang  was  a  measure  used  in  old  English  law  which  signified  “as  much  land  as  an  ox 
could  plow  in  a  season,”  i.e.  about  fifteen  acres. 

3.  Tradition  of  the  Lambert  family  as  related  by  Frank  Lambert. 

4.  Joseph  Emerson  Smith,  History  of  Wiscasset. 

5.  Lincoln  County  Registry  of  Deeds;  Book  5,  p.  57. 
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Christo'pher  Sfencely  House. 
Photograph  by  Brayton. 


The  Clapp  House  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Common. 
In  the  background  is  the  Neal  House ,  built  in  1805. 


The  Silvester  House  built  before  1784. 
Photograph  by  Brayton. 


Hodge  House  now  owned  by  Richard  Taylor  heirs. 
Photograph  by  Brayton. 
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Sherebiah  Lambert  and  his  son,  Sherebiah  Lambert,  Jr.,  appear  to  have  left 
Wiscasset  and  to  have  gone  up  river  to  Canaan,  whose  original  name  was 
Wesserunset,  which  is  about  eight  miles  east  of  Skowhegan.  During  their 
life  in  Wiscasset  a  man  of  their  family  was  killed  by  the  Indians  and  buried 
in  the  Lambert  field,  now  known  as  the  Alden  Call  field. 

Mr.  Foye’s  hut  stood  near  where  the  roads  now  cross  about  two  miles  to 
the  northward.6  This  is  thought  to  refer  to  the  Foye  property  on  the  Gar¬ 
diner  Road  where  that  family  has  long  held  land. 

Another  early  settler  was  Edward  Harriden  who  came  from  Gloucester 
and  who  was  twice  married  to  Gloucester  women  before  he  came  to  Wis¬ 
casset  5  first  to  Hannah  Somes,  January  18,  1713 ;  and  secondly  to  Mary 
Sargeant,  November  26,  1724.  A  lawsuit  was  brought  by  Benoni  Harriden, 
a  son  by  the  first  marriage,  in  1782  against  Mary  Groves  and  William 
Groves  for  the  possession  of  one  hundred  acres  “with  messuages  and  build¬ 
ings  thereon  standing”  situated  here  in  Wiscasset.  The  evidence  adduced 
was  to  the  effect  that  Edward  Harriden  was  living  here  as  early  as  1734; 
that  he  had  a  log  house  having  glass  windows  and  two  fire-places  in  it;  that 
Harriden  removed  from  Wiscasset  when  the  soldiers  returned  from  the 
capture  of  Louisburg,  probably  on  account  of  the  serious  Indian  troubles  at 
that  time,  but  the  exact  date  of  his  removal  and  the  place  to  which  he  went 
do  not  appear. 

George  Forrester  came  here  from  Ireland  about  the  time  of  the  resettle¬ 
ment  and  in  1735  took  up  a  large  tract  of  land  at  Wiscasset,  when  it  was  all 
a  wilderness  in  this  place.  He  lived  near  where  the  court  house  now  stands 
and  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  ten.  This  land  either  belonged  to  Sam¬ 
uel  Williamson  or  else  adjoined  his  lot. 

On  the  Groves  land,  where  now  stands  the  house  built  by  Henry  Hodge, 
Sr.,  later  bought  by  Silas  Lee  Young,  at  the  corner  where  Washington  Street 
intersects  Hodge  Street,  stood  a  small  cabin  which  belonged  to  the  Groves 
family.  This  lot  in  the  first  division  of  land  was  in  possession  of  William 
Groves  whose  tract  began  at  the  shore,  included  Groves’  Island  and  extend¬ 
ed  as  far  back  as  the  county  road  to  Sheepscot.  Old  Mr.  Fred  Bean  stated 
that  “when  Hodge  built  his  house  he  cleared  the  wilderness  to  make  a 
home.” 

The  Christopher  Spenceley  house,  built  at  first  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Hodge  Street,  faced  west  and  was  directly  opposite  the  front  door  of  the 

6.  Smith,  History  of  Wiscasset.  Manuscript. 
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Baptist  Church.  It  was  removed  to  its  present  location  next  east  of  the  brick 
academy  building  about  the  time  the  church  was  built.  After  it  was  removed 
to  Warren  Street,  Warren  Sheldon  lived  in  it  and  then  Melville  H.  Ames. 
At  one  time  the  Albee  family  lived  there.  The  present  occupant  is  Simon 
Wall,  the  son  of  Andrew  Wall.  The  Spenceley  house  is  one  of  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  cabin  period  now  extant  in  this  village. 

The  house  of  Benjamin  Colby  at  the  foot  of  the  Common,  known  to  the 
older  generation  as  “the  Clapp  house”  is  a  very  old  house.  The  primitive 
construction  found  in  the  cellar  where  stone  piers  placed  far  apart  to  sup¬ 
port  the  big  central  chimney  are  spanned  by  joists  of  white  oak  14  by  16 
inches  thick,  hewn  into  an  archway  5  the  floors  held  up  by  adze-cut  beams, 
and  above,  at  the  side  of  the  chimney,  the  glory  hole;  the  fire-place,  5  feet 
wide  and  4  feet  high,  all  bear  witness  to  its  antiquity,  but  the  exact  date  of 
its  erection  is  unknown. 

In  1789  it  was  conveyed  “to  John  Adams,  mariner,  by  Benjamin  Colby 
with  the  house  thereon  standing.”  Benjamin  Colby  lived  with  his  grand¬ 
father  Ambrose  Colby,  a  blacksmith  at  Wiscasset  Point,  before  the  above 
mentioned  date,  at  which  time  he  removed  to  Colby  Island  in  the  Kennebec 
River. 

In  the  past  century  old  residents  who  had  lived  long  lives  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood,  told  the  story  of  a  blacksmith  squatting  on  the  town¬ 
way.  They  said  that  in  the  early  perambulation  of  the  village,  Fifth  or 
Court  Street  was  designed  to  cross  State  Street  and  continue  in  a  northerly 
direction  to  Warren  Street,  not  then  so-called,  thereby  forming  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  rectangular  training  field  or  Common. 

The  smithery,  presumably  belonging  to  Ambrose  Colby,  stood  where  is 
now  the  barn,  and  the  blacksmith,  with  a  fixed  determination  to  live  near 
his  stiddy,  built  his  cabin  in  the  street,  where  he  apparently  held  the  fort 
(or  forge)  in  peaceable  possession  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

This  house  was  at  one  time  owned  by  Darius  Wilder,  the  father  of  eleven 
children,  two  of  them  being  Mrs.  Clapp  and  Mrs.  Burgin.  Here  in  this  little 
cottage  Rachel  Quin  was  born,  but  was  moved  across  the  Common  to  her 
lifelong  home  at  the  age  of  five  months.  Its  present  owner  is  Miss  Frances 
A.  Sortwell. 

A  small  house  originally  occupied  by  John  Merrill,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University  and  an  early  attorney  at  Wiscasset,  originally  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  Lincoln  and  Kennebec  bank  building  and  Washington  Hotel. 
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Mrs.  Wilkins  succeeded  the  Merrills  when  they  were  moved  to  Topsham 
to  live  with  John  Merrill,  Sr.  All  of  the  Wilkins  children  were  born  here. 
The  next  owner  was  Elisha  J.  Taylor,  an  early  shoe  dealer  who  came  here 
about  1808.  It  is  recorded  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  lived  very  comfort¬ 
ably  with  eight  children  in  this  small  one-story  cottage,  22  by  30  feet,  with 
a  lean-to,  kitchen  and  bedroom  below.  After  Mr.  Taylor’s  death  this  lot 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Isaac  Hobson  when  he  purchased  the  bank  building  on 
the  corner  and  converted  it  into  a  residence.  He  sold  the  Taylor  house  to 
Abigail  Southard,  who,  in  June,  1883,  had  it  moved  to  Middle  Street.  Al¬ 
though  Main  Street  is  eight  rods  in  width,  while  journeying  downtown  on 
rollers,  because  of  too  much  rum  at  the  hauling-bee,  the  “Aunt  Ann  Taylor 
house”  was  landed  almost  in  the  front  entry  of  the  Josh  Hilton  house  and 
ran  against  one  of  the  centennial  elms,  set  out  by  the  Fire  Society  in  1876. 
After  its  removal,  it  was  placed  next  south  of  the  Dr.  Kennedy  house,  where 
it  remained  until  it  was  again  uprooted  by  F.  Burton  Haggett  when  he  built 
his  present  home  in  1923.  It  was  then  hauled  to  Water  Street  and  placed  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Babson  house.  In  1934  it  was  demolished  by  Lawrence 
Haggett  to  make  room  for  parking  space  north  of  his  garage. 

The  house  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Fourth  Streets  known  for  so  many 
years  as  the  Josh  Hilton  house,  was  built  by  David  Silvester  and  moved 
from  the  McCrate  lot  on  Water  Street  to  its  present  location  by  Richard 
Tucker  who  bought  it  in  1795,  and  in  the  deed  it  stipulated  that  “said  Rich¬ 
ard  shall  remove  the  said  house  from  off  said  Land,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  June  next  ensuing.”  Since  the  Tuckers’  occupancy  many  families 
have  lived  there.  At  one  time  it  was  the  home  of  Daniel  Brown,  a  shoe¬ 
maker.  Samuel  Chisam,  the  master  builder  in  the  shipyard  of  Isaac  H. 
Coffin,  was  another  occupant.  The  last  transfer  was  made  October  26,  1909, 
when  Cora  Dodge  Ervine  sold  it  to  Rebecca  Nash,  and  the  Nash  family 
have  ever  since  lived  there. 

Another  house  of  the  early  design  is  that  of  William  Chick  on  Garrison 
Hill  at  the  corner  of  Bradbury  Street,  and  its  beautiful  English  doorway 
with  its  leaded  panes  has  survived  both  conflagrations  and  “improvements.” 
Chick,  a  carpenter  by  trade  who  was  called  upon  to  make  everything  from  a 
church  cricket  to  an  ironing-board,  was  rather  an  eccentric  person.  It  was  he 
who  kept  on  hand  for  many  years  a  few  well-seasoned  white  pine  planks  so 
that  when  his  end  should  come,  good  white-pine  lumber  would  be  available 
for  a  watertight  box  to  hold  his  coffin.  Several  of  his  neighbors  recall  Wil- 
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liam  Chick  as  he  worked  day  after  day  in  his  woodshed  laboriously  putting 
together  his  own  casket  and  lining  it  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  final 
call.  His  brother,  being  equally  forehanded,  likewise  made  the  coffin  in 
which  he  was  to  be  borne  to  his  last  resting  place. 

The  Charles  Taylor  house  on  the  western  side  of  Water  Street,  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Bernard  Hutchins,  was  originally  of  this  type.  It  has  undergone 
many  changes,  such  as  the  addition  of  front  dormer  windows  to  the  attic,  a 
staircase  rebuilt  and  partitions  removed,  but  the  old  glory  hole  by  the  side 
of  the  chimney  remains  and  that,  with  the  staunch  wooden  corner  posts  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  rooms,  bespeaks  an  early  period  of  architecture. 

Tradition  states  that  the  house  now  owned  by  Alfred  Lennox  Groves  on 
the  Bath  road  was  built  on  Holbrook’s  Island  and  floated  across  on  a  scow  to 
the  shore  near  Dalton  road  by  the  foundry  and  then  hauled  up  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  location.  It  belonged  to  Andrew  Harraden  and  was  by  him  conveyed  to 
Philene  Groves,  the  wife  of  Sewall  Groves.  Its  age  is  unknown. 

Overlooking  the  Upper  Narrows  where  the  railroad  bridge  spans  the 
Sheepscot  River  to  Flying  Point,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  formerly 
known  as  Kane’s  Point,  now  called  Clark’s  Point,  stood,  about  1737,  the 
humble  cabin  of  John  Kane,  a  very  early  settler,  for  whom  the  hill  was 
named.  He  was  here  at  the  time  of  Indian  troubles  and  moved  down  hill 
nearer  the  shore  because  the  water-way  would  be  his  only  hope  of  escape  in 
case  of  attack.  The  old  cellar  of  his  second  hut  can  still  be  traced  just  eighty- 
eight  feet  north-northwest  of  the  house  of  Arthur  Brown,  the  present  draw 
tender.  It  was  Kane  who  brought  over  some  English  daffodils  to  his  home 
on  the  hillside  which  thrived  and  blossomed  in  glorious  profusion,  beauti¬ 
fying  his  modest  walled  garden  every  spring  for  a  century  after  he  himself 
had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.7 

The  second  type  or  two-storied  house,  the  mart  and  manse  of  the  mer¬ 
chants,  was  a  popular  style  of  structure  when  so  many  of  the  Wiscasset 
houses  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1866.  Notable  examples  of  this  kind  of 
building  are  found  in  the  Gerrard  house  in  which  Edmund  Dana,  the  apoth¬ 
ecary,  started  the  first  store  kept  there  in  1830;  the  Saunders  house,  now 
occupied  by  Charles  E.  Cowley  j  the  Harrison  Hilton  house  on  Water 
Street ;  the  house  of  Henry  Bragdon  on  Federal  Street,  long  the  home  of 
Charles  E.  Emerson,  who  issued  his  newspapers  in  its  front  room;  the  home 

7.  Diary  of  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  item  dated  May  6,  1877. 
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of  William  and  Judith  Vincent  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Middle  and 
Bradbury  Streets,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  new  house  of  Fred  Pendle¬ 
ton  at  the  time  when  the  Lewis  house  was  demolished ;  and  over  on  Wind¬ 
mill  Hill,  the  two-story  house  of  Jeremiah  Dalton  on  the  little  lane  known 
as  Dalton  Road.  All  that  is  now  left  of  this  short  street  is  the  outline  of  a 
beaten  path  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  foundry  which  he  built,  and  where  he 
filed  the  buck  saws  to  facilitate  wood-sawing.  “Jerry,”  the  local  Marco  Polo, 
had  the  largest  flock  of  geese  and  the  greatest  fund  of  stories  of  any  man  in 
town.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  boys  who  gathered  there  to  listen  to 
his  tales  of  adventure,  sailors’  yarns  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  among 
them  his  own  miraculous  escape  from  drowning  when  shipwrecked  in  Mo¬ 
bile  Bay. 

This  house  was  moved  in  1 847  to  Garrison  Hill  and  placed  on  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  Bradbury  and  Fort  Hill  Streets,  where  having  undergone 
alterations,  it  forms  a  part  of  the  house  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Mackenzie. 

The  third  period  of  the  Wiscasset  houses  came  into  vogue  about  1800 
and  is  represented  by  many  of  the  better  homes  now  extant.  Good  examples 
are  found  in  the  five  Stacy  houses  of  Federal  Street,  the  Robert  El  well 
house  known  to  our  generation  as  that  of  Joshua  Damon,  and  later  the 
Isaac  B.  Dickinson  house ,  the  Barrett  house ;  the  Willard  Deering  house 
built  by  Nymphas  Stacy  before  181 1,  the  Lincoln  Gibbs  house  and  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Farnham  house. 

In  his  history  of  ancient  Sheepscot,  Rev.  D.  Q.  Cushman  states  that  a 
man  named  “Grover8  had  the  first  framed  house  that  was  ever  erected  in 
Wiscasset.”  This  would  appear  to  have  been  about  1747,  although  the  date 
might  have  been  later.  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  Jr.,  came  here  when  a  youth, 
three  years  before  his  father  and  family,  and  landed  first  at  Wiscasset  Point, 
where  he  remained  for  six  months  and  kept  the  books  for  Mr.  Grover,  a 
trader  here.  The  latter  could  neither  read  nor  write  but  he  had  a  tenacious 
memory  and  when  that  failed  he  used  to  make  marks  on  the  wall  to  denote 
particular  articles  and  their  prices.  One  of  these  marks  Woodbridge  was  not 
able  to  understand  but  as  it  was  round  he  thought  it  must  be  a  cheese.  “Has 
it  not  a  hole  in  it?”  asked  Grover.  “Yes,”  said  Woodbridge.  “Then  it  must 
be  a  grindstone,”  said  Grover. 

8.  it  is  believed  that  this  name  should  be  Groves. 
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The  oldest  house  in  town  now  standing  of  which  we  have  a  written  rec¬ 
ord  is  the  house  built  by  Col.  John  Kingsbury  in  1763.  This  house  originally 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Maine  and  Federal  Streets  but  was  removed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Nickels  just  before  he  erected  the  mansion  now  occupying  that  site, 
about  1807.  It  was  later  occupied  by  Dr.  Philip  Theobald  and  afterward  by 
Ebenezer  Southard. 

The  four  two-storied  houses  known  to  have  been  built  and  standing  in 
1766  were  the  Whittier  Tavern,  the  Kingsbury  house,  the  house  of  Capt. 
John  Decker,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Chester  H.  Pendleton  5  and  the 
Benjamin  Frizell  house  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fort  Hill  and  Bradbury 
Streets,  called  “Quarter  Acre  Lot  No.  14”  in  the  survey  of  town  lots. 

Among  the  notable  mansions  of  Wiscasset  were  those  built  by  Hon.  Silas 
Lee,  William  Nickels  and  the  Wood  family,  one  of  which  on  account  of  its 
occupancy  by  Moses  Carlton  extending  over  half  a  century,  has  since  been 
known  by  his  name;  the  Peter  Brayson  house  ;  the  Nickels  house,  and  the 
Alexander  Erskine  house,  and  the  homes  on  the  hill  of  John  Hannibal 
Sheppard  and  Rev.  Alden  Bradford.  At  least  five  of  the  outstanding  resi¬ 
dences  here  were  erected  by  the  Lees.  Judge  Lee,  who  came  here  from  Con- 
CGrd,  Massachusetts,  appears  to  have  had  a  penchant  for  building  houses, 
which  propensity  he  indulged  far  beyond  his  needs  or  financial  resources. 

Early  in  the  period  of  his  residence  here  Judge  Lee  acquired  real  estate 
securing  several  very  desirable  parcels,  some  of  which  he  developed  with 
apparent  profit.  Of  such  lands  he  at  first  selected  for  a  place  of  residence 
that  through  which  High  and  Lee  Streets  now  run,  although  at  that  time 
neither  had  been  laid  out.  The  first  of  the  dwelling-houses  built  by  him  was 
that  now  known  as  the  Smith  house.  Although  an  earlier  date  has  been  given 
for  its  erection,  1792  is  the  accepted  year,  for  it  was  not  until  that  time  that 
Judge  Lee  cleared  a  flaw  in  the  title  arising  under  the  claims  of  the  Wiscas¬ 
set  Proprietors  to  the  land  where  it  stands.  It  ranges  on  a  line  with  the  Abiel 
Wood  house  and  the  Moses  Carlton  house  on  the  western  side  of  High 
Street,  which  from  an  architectural  point  of  view  has  been  called  the  most 
interesting  in  Maine.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  the  only  other  buildings  on 
the  ridge  were  the  dwelling-house  of  Henry  Hodge,  Sr.,  and  the  meeting¬ 
house  of  the  east  parish  of  Pownalborough.  The  Lee  house,  monumental  in 
proportion  and  precision  of  outline,  with  its  captain’s  walk,  its  semicircular 
portico  whose  exquisite  entablature  is  supported  by  Ionic  columns,  its  stair¬ 
case  both  unique  and  beautiful,  its  mullioned  windows  and  superb  interior 
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finish,  place  it  in  the  foremost  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  colonial 
architecture  in  Maine.  Pilgrimages  are  made  every  summer  by  artists  and 
architects  to  sketch  or  to  measure  the  former  home  of  Hon.  Silas  Lee. 

Judge  Lee  sold  his  High  Street  house  to  Gen.  David  Payson  in  June, 
1807.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  General  Payson  in  1831,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Samuel  Emerson  Smith,  who  was  about  that  time  governor  of  the 
state  of  Maine,  and  it  is  still  the  home  of  his  descendants.9 

In  1806,  Judge  Lee  built  on  Court  Street,  a  two  story  and  a  half  house, 
which,  in  1857,  became  the  parsonage  of  the  Congregational  Church.  It  had 
a  well-finished  basement  with  dining  room  and  kitchen  in  which  there  was 
a  brick  oven  and  fire-place.  Between  the  chimney  and  the  outer  wall  a  secret 
stairway  led  from  the  basement  to  the  second  story  similar  to  that  in  the 
House  of  Seven  Gables  in  Salem. 

Then  there  was  the  Birch  Point  villa  which  stood  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  road  and  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  built 
on  the  erstwhile  Whitehaven  property  of  Jonathan  Williamson.  It  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  bridge  200  feet  in  length,  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  gate 
with  a  fine  Grecian  arch  turned  over  it.  The  villa  was  situated  nearly  in  the 
center  of  the  peninsula,  with  an  enchanting  prospect  on  every  side.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  Judge  Lee’s  villa  included  the  Stinson  house  and  that  the  Stinson 
house  was  originally  connected  by  a  one-story  circular  gallery  to  another 
two-story  part  which  stood  on  an  old  cellar  hole  near  to  the  old  well.  The 
villa  was  in  semicircular  form  facing  east,  with  the  two  extremities  exactly 
corresponding  with  each  other,  and  one  of  these  houses  so  joined  was 
hauled  down  from  what  is  now  Grant’s  field  near  the  house  of  Gustavus  R. 
Hilton.  In  the  rear  were  the  houses  of  the  gardener  and  farmer  and  out 
buildings.  To  the  south  was  a  spacious  garden  where  honeysuckle  and  wood¬ 
bine  hung  in  graceful  festoons  framing  the  landscape  beyond. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  Lee  houses  is  that  at  the  southern  end  of 
High  Street  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Capt.  Richard  Holbrook  Tucker.  It 
was  erected  in  1807-1808  on  a  choice  site  overlooking  the  whole  harbor.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  a  replica  of  Sheriff  Manor  in  Dunbar,  Scotland,  and  the 
architect  was  Robert  Stuart,  a  Scotchman.  Its  general  appearance  remained 
unchanged  until  Captain  Tucker  added  the  glass-inclosed  piazza  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1859.  The  elliptical  flying  staircase  is  a  distinguishing  interior  fea- 

9.  Further  items  in  regard  to  this  house  will  be  found  under  the  section  “Bunch  of  Grapes 
Tavern.” 
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ture,  and  with  one  exception  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.10  The  grace  of  its  curve  and  lightness  of  its  spindles  give  a 
pleasing  effect  to  the  hall. 

Since  it  was  occupied  by  Judge  and  Mrs.  Lee  it  has  had  many  residents. 
At  one  time  Franklin  Tinkham  lived  there  j  then  William  Bowman  and  his 
wife,  and  after  them  one  Mr.  Sullivan.  Then  came  a  strange  man  with  his 
mother  from  unknown  parts,  a  sinister  person  who  kept  school  and  remained 
only  a  short  time,  when  both  of  them  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  they 
had  come.  Dr.  Moses  Shaw  who  had  married  Victoria  Aurelia,  the  daughter 
of  Hon.  Orchard  Cook  and  Mary  Hodge,  was  the  next  owner  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Hon.  Franklin  Clark,  a  member  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress. 
When  Mr.  Clark  removed  to  Brooklyn  he  mortgaged  the  estate  to  Swan- 
ton  and  Jameson  of  Bath,  and  from  them  Capt.  Richard  Holbrook  Tucker 
bought  it  in  1859. 

Many  distinguished  visitors  have  passed  happy  hours  in  this  stately  man¬ 
sion.  Captain  Tucker’s  son  Richard  Hawley  Tucker,  the  noted  astronomer, 
and  Patience  Stapleton,  the  authoress,  were  reared  in  this  house  j  and  Sig¬ 
nora  Avigliana,  the  prima  donna,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Tucker,  called  it  her  home 
although  many  years  of  her  life  were  passed  in  Italy  and  later  in  Boston. 

When  Judge  Lee  died  of  spotted  fever,  his  widow  Temperance  Lee,  built 
the  wooden  house  in  the  hollow  on  the  Lee  estate  and  there  she  lived  until 
her  death  in  1845.  This  house,  although  comfortable,  does  not  compare  in 
architectural  value  with  those  built  by  her  husband. 

Maj.  Abiel  Wood  built  the  house  on  the  opposite  corner  of  High  and 
Lee  Streets.  Although  begun  in  1811,  owing  to  unavoidable  delays  incident 
to  the  War  of  1812,  it  stood  unfinished  for  many  years.  After  the  death  of 
Flannah  Hodge,  Mr.  Wood’s  first  wife,  one  of  the  victims  of  the  epidemic 
of  1814,  he  married  Jane  Dunlap,  the  widow  of  Frank  Anderson  of  Bel¬ 
fast,  and  it  was  she  who  finished  the  house  in  the  autumn  of  1824.  Mr. 
Wood’s  third  wife  was  Miss  Lydia  Theobald.  Wilmot  Wood,  the  son  of 
Maj.  Abiel  Wood  by  his  first  wife,  inherited  this  property  on  the  death  of 
his  father.  Hon.  Erastus  Foote,  who  married  Sarah  Page,  the  daughter  of 
Wilmot  Wood,  was  a  later  occupant.  For  twenty-five  years  this  house  was 
owned  by  Freeman  Parker  Erskine,  or  his  family,  but  it  was  purchased 
from  his  widow  in  1908  by  Erastus  Foote,  Jr.,  the  son  of  its  previous  owner. 

10.  The  other  staircase  built  on  an  ellipse  is  in  the  Nathaniel  Russell  house  on  Meeting  Street, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
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Capt.  Richard  H.  Tucker  House  built  by  Hon.  Silas  Lee  in  1807-1808. 

Photograph  by  Brayton. 


House  built  by  Hon.  Abiel  Wood.  Begun  in  1  8 1 1  and  completed  in  1  824. 

Photograph  by  Brayton. 


The  house  Moses  Carlton ,  Jr.,  bought  for  one  hundred  ■puncheons  of  rum. 

Photograph  by  Brayton. 


The  Scott  House  on  High  Street.  Originally  a  double  house. 
Built  in  1852  by  Henry  Clark,  Esq.,  and  Capt.  George  H.  Wood. 
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The  front  porch  which  was  added  by  Mr.  Erskine  in  1883  was  removed  in 
1 93 5  by  the  heirs  of  Erastus  Foote  and  its  original  portico  restored. 

The  brick  house  known  as  the  old  Richard  Tucker  house,  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  Richmond  White,  stands  between  the  Abiel  Wood  home  and  the 
house  built  by  Joseph  Tinkham  Wood  and  sold  to  Maj.  Moses  Carlton,  Jr. 
The  Carlton  house  built  in  1805  was  subjected  to  alterations  in  1858,  but 
its  most  interesting  features  were  fortunately  retained  and  it  is  still  notable 
for  its  stately  entrance,  the  symmetry  of  its  front  hall  with  its  beautiful 
winding  staircase  and  delicate  interior  finish.  Soon  after  it  was  completed 
Mr.  Wood  traded  the  house  and  the  land  on  which  it  stands  to  Maj.  Moses 
Carlton,  Jr.,  for  a  hundred  puncheons  of  rum,  which  cargo  then  recently 
landed  on  the  latter’s  wharf  in  Wiscasset,  was  sold  for  $12,000.  Major 
Carlton  and  his  family  lived  there  for  fifty  years,  and  during  that  half  cen¬ 
tury  many  little  orphans  called  it  home.  His  own  children  were  Susan, 
Miles,  William,  Eliza,  Nancy,  Henry,  Moses  and  Abby.  Little  Abby  died 
when  she  was  eight  years  old.  Rachel  Quin  ran  away  from  home  and  bare¬ 
headed  attended  the  funeral  of  her  playmate,  and,  braving  the  grim  pro¬ 
prieties  of  a  country  funeral  in  those  days,  joined  the  procession  as  it  wound 
its  way  afoot  to  the  Central  burying  ground  on  Federal  Street  on  that 
Fourth  of  July  so  many  years  ago  (1815). 

Major  Carlton  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  He  wore  a  queue  and 
small  clothes  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  he  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of 
ninety.  He  and  his  wife  were  the  happiest  couple  in  the  world,  and  in  their 
home  the  poor  and  defenceless  ones  never  failed  to  find  refuge.  Among 
their  proteges  were  James  and  Mary  Ann  Babbage  (grandchildren  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Moore,  Wiscasset’s  first  settled  minister),  who  found  a  home  with 
the  Carltons  when  their  father,  Captain  Babbage,  died.  Peggy  Waters  was 
another  child  who  lived  there  $  and  Patty  Bolton  who,  with  her  brother 
John,  had  lived  in  a  little  log  house  on  Sweet  Auburn  found  shelter  under 
this  hospitable  roof.  Two  colored  women  did  the  work;  Pendy,  whom  they 
took  from  the  Boston  alms-house,  and  “Aunt”  Kezia  Shiney,  the  nurse,  who 
brought  up  the  whole  brood,  a  full  baker’s  dozen  of  babies.  When  this 
faithful  soul  died  in  1859,  in  her  seventy-seventh  year,  she  was  placed  be¬ 
side  the  children  in  the  Carlton  family  lot. 

The  architect  of  this  house  is  said  to  have  been  Nicholas  Codd,11  who  de- 

1 1.  He  is  called  by  some  Nicholas  Cobb,  but  no  written  record  save  that  of  a  later  date  has  been 
found  to  settle  the  point. 
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signed  the  James  Kavanagh  house  at  Damariscotta  Mills,  immortalized  by 
Longfellow  5  the  Matthew  Cottrill  house  in  Damariscotta ;  the  Charles 
Nickels  house  with  the  monitor  roof,  on  the  road  from  Sheepscot  to  New¬ 
castle  (the  old  cart  path  of  Walter  Phillips)  nearly  opposite  the  land  where 
stood  the  old  town  house  of  Newcastle  beside  the  Indian  trail.  All  three  of 
the  Nickels  houses  are  still  standing  and  in  good  preservation.  Tradition 
says  that  in  a  state  of  inebriation  Codd  was  shanghaied  and  brought  across 
the  water  from  Ireland  in  one  of  the  Kavanagh-Cottrill  vessels  and  that 
when  his  work  was  completed  he  returned  to  his  home  in  the  British  Isles. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  come  here  from  Boston,  but  exhaustive  search  both 
by  Mr.  Patterson  and  the  noted  Boston  architect,  Charles  Kimball  Cum¬ 
mings,  has  failed  to  reveal  anything  whatever  concerning  him,  negative  evi¬ 
dence  at  least  being  in  favor  of  the  kidnap  tradition.  His  hall-mark,  a  satin- 
wood  star  inlaid  on  the  newel,  is  found  in  the  Moses  Carlton  house,  and  the 
same  mark  appears  in  the  inlay  of  the  hall  of  the  Cottrill  (Stetson)  house  in 
Damariscotta. 

After  the  death  of  Moses  Carlton  the  house  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  who  after  an  occupancy  of  about  twenty-four 
years  sold  it  to  Mr.  Charles  Weeks.  Later  it  became  the  property  of  William 
Davis  Patterson. 

Mr.  Patrick  Lennox  built  the  house  next  to  the  Moses  Carlton  house  in 
1844  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  there.  Since  his  death  there  have  been 
many  changes  of  ownership.  Capt.  Nelson  Greenleaf  with  his  family  lived 
there  and  then  William  Hannibal  Small,  and  after  the  Small  family  moved 
it  was  owned  by  Abijah  Greenleaf.  Then  Mrs.  Frances  Erskine  purchased 
the  place  and  her  son  and  daughter  have  lived  there.  It  is  at  present  owned 
by  Mrs.  Cora  Merry  Groves,  and  called  Elm  Lodge. 

The  double  house  was  built  in  1852  by  Henry  Clark  and  Capt.  George 
H.  Wood  and  by  them  occupied.  Henry  Clark  formerly  lived  on  Federal 
Street,  where  Mrs.  Mary  Gould  Hilton  afterwards  lived.  Capt.  Jonathan 
Edwards  Scott  married  Eliza  Ann,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Clark,  and  came 
into  possession  of  the  house.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  children  of  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  Mrs.  Walter  Greenough  Chase,  the  author  of  this  volume. 

Capt.  Peter  Brayson  built  the  house  next  to  the  meeting-house  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  for  several  years  the  home  of 
Thomas  Nickels  who  married  Jane  Hodge.  In  1820  Alexander  Johnston 
came  into  possession  of  it  and  lived  in  it  until  his  death  thirty-seven  years 
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afterward.  Mary  Ann  Swett  kept  house  there  until  Hon.  Alfred  Lennox 
purchased  it  in  1872  and  made  exterior  alterations,  but  the  interior  has  not 
been  changed  and  the  door  trim  both  in  the  hall  and  the  living  room  are 
worthy  of  mention. 

Judge  Jeremiah  Bailey  built  the  corner  house  upon  land  which  came  to 
him  by  his  marriage  with  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Sevey.  She  in¬ 
herited  it  from  her  father.  Mrs.  Bailey  owned  all  of  the  land  running  west 
to  Mary  Greenough’s  place.  She  willed  her  holdings  to  her  husband  when 
she  was  so  weak  she  could  hardly  hold  a  pen,  and  knowing  that  she  could 
live  but  a  short  time,  she  selected  two  of  her  Boston  friends  and  school¬ 
mates,  and  begged  Judge  Bailey  to  choose  one  of  them  as  her  successor. 
Three  years  after  his  first  wife’s  death  he  chose  Charlotte  Welch  (who  was 
one  of  the  two  recommended  by  Mrs.  Bailey)  and  she  became  the  mother 
of  his  six  children. 

Capt.  Joseph  Tucker  bought  this  property  in  1872,  added  the  mansard 
roof  and  made  other  additions  and  alterations.  Mr.  William  D.  Patterson,  a 
more  recent  owner  who  lived  there  for  a  few  years,  purchased  this  estate 
from  Captain  Tucker’s  son. 

Henry  Hodge,  known  as  “Squire  Hodge”  came  here  in  1773  from  New¬ 
castle  where  “he  lived  over  west  of  Crumbie’s  Reach.”  He  bought  land  in 
Wiscasset  (where  Hodge  Street  intersects  Washington)  from  Samuel  Groves 
in  1787. 

His  brother,  Robert  Hodge  of  Newcastle,  called  junior  though  named 
for  his  uncle  whose  heir  he  was,  had  three  sons  and  six  pretty  daughters. 
One  by  one  Squire  Hodge  invited  his  six  nieces  to  visit  him,  until  he  had 
married  them  all  off  to  prominent  Wiscasset  citizens  and  each  niece  lived  on 
a  corner  lot. 

Sarah  Hodge  married  Maj.  Joseph  Tinkham  Wood,  the  son  of  General 
Wood,  in  1801  and  lived  first  in  his  father’s  house  at  the  foot  of  the  Com¬ 
mon,  until  he  came  into  possession  of  General  Wood’s  great  house  at  the 
Point  where  is  now  the  post-office,  and  here  made  his  home  until  his  death 
in  1820. 

Mary  (Polly)  Hodge  married  Spencer  Tinkham  and  lived  at  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  Fort  Hill  and  State  Streets.  This  was  long  known  as  the 
Harriman  house.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1891. 

Margaret  (Peggy)  Hodge  married  Henry  Robie  and  lived  on  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  State  and  Middle  Streets,  where  the  Rundlett  Block  now 
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stands.  The  Robie  house  was  sold  later  to  Joshua  Blinn,  who  many  years 
afterwards  sold  it  to  Gardiner  Walker,  where  the  latter  kept  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  shop. 

Sally  married  her  first  cousin,  Henry  Hodge,  Jr.,  and  lived  in  the  house 
built  for  them  by  his  father  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Fort  Hill  and  State 
Streets.  This  was  later  called  the  Col.  John  Erskine  house.  Among  the  sub¬ 
sequent  occupants  have  been  Capt.  Joseph  Gardiner  White  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Capt.  Richard  Tucker  Rundlett,  and  Charles  L.  Macurda,  Esq.,  whose 
heirs  now  occupy  it. 

Jane  Hodge  married  Thomas  Nickels  and  lived  at  Stacy’s  Corner.  Their 
home  was  later  in  the  house  afterwards  occupied  for  so  many  years  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Johnston,  Sr.,  and  now  the  home  of  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Lennox. 

Hannah  Hodge  married  Abiel  Wood,  Jr.,  and  lived  in  the  old  Groves 
house  in  which  Abiel  Wood,  Senior,  had  lived  for  so  long,  the  site  of  which 
is  now  occupied  in  part  by  the  post  office. 

Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  Henry  Hodge,  married  Orchard  Cook  and 
lived  in  a  house  which  stood  on  the  western  part  of  the  present  post-office 
lot  opposite  the  home  of  Frederic  Lewis.  Later  Orchard  Cook  came  into 
possession  of  the  parcel  of  real  estate  bought  by  his  father-in-law,  Henry 
Hodge,  from  Samuel  Groves. 

The  square  house  north  of  the  Common,  since  1870  the  home  of  the 
family  of  Edward  Ballard  Neal,  was  built  in  1805  by  Joseph  Swett.  It  soon 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Capt.  John  Johnston,  master  of  the  ship  Stirling  of 
Wiscasset,  in  which  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  made  his  first  voyage  to  European 
ports.  Its  distinguishing  architectural  features  are  the  spiral  staircase  which 
leads  to  the  second  story  where,  in  both  of  the  front  chambers,  are  found 
garrison  blinds.  These  solid  wooden  shutters  slide  back  into  the  wall  parti¬ 
tion,  but  when  drawn  out  fit  so  closely  that  they  entirely  cover  the  window 
space,  making  it  impossible  for  anyone  on  the  outside  to  discern  the  light 
within.  They  are  a  relic  of  garrison  life  and  are  found  in  the  few  surviving 
defensible  houses  which  were  so  equipped  for  protection  against  the  arrows 
of  marauding  Indians. 

Next  to  the  eastward  of  the  Colby  house  stands  on  the  site  of  the  former 
home  of  Gen.  Abiel  Wood  a  house  which  was  built  by  the  Clark  family  in 
1845.  It  is  of  substantial  structure,  two  years  having  been  taken  to  season 
the  lumber.  Thirteen  years  after  its  erection  it  was  purchased  by  Capt.  Sam¬ 
uel  Boyd  Doane,  who  met  a  tragic  death  in  the  Chincha  Islands  about  ten 
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Nickels-Sortwell  House ,  erected  in  1807  for  Capt.  William  Nickels,  its  first  owner. 
Present  owner  is  Mrs.  Alvin  F.  Sortwell. 

Courtesy  of  C.  M.  Whitney. 


Francis  Cook  House,  1795 
Photograph  by  Brayton. 


The  Hartley  Wood  House  built  in  1807. 
Photograph  by  Labbie. 
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years  later.  When  in  trying  to  help  the  mate  quell  a  mutinous  sailor  Captain 
Doane  was  stabbed  below  the  heart  by  the  murderous  man,  who  in  a  burst 
of  maniacal  frenzy  bit  off  the  captain’s  nose.  William  P.  Lennox  lived  here 
until  1886  and  then  it  afterward  became  the  home  of  Edward  Tappan 
Hodge  and  later  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Bailey. 

The  Francis  Cook  mansion  was  built  in  1795  for  him,  the  first  collector 
of  customs,  and  after  his  death  it  passed  by  sale  to  the  Hon.  Wales  Hub¬ 
bard,  who  occupied  it  until  his  decease  in  1878.  The  Hubbard  heirs  disposed 
of  it  in  1903.  It  was  originally  a  three-story  hip-roofed  house  having  seven¬ 
teen  fire-places.  The  roof  was  like  the  Manasseh  Smith  house,  with  a  rail 
on  it.  The  wall-paper  in  the  hall  was  put  on  by  Wales  Hubbard  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  first  train  which  was  run  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
The  commission  of  Francis  Cook  appointing  him  inspector  of  the  revenue 
for  the  several  ports  “within  the  District  of  Wiscasset  in  Massachusetts”  is 
still  extant.  It  is  signed  by  his  personal  friend,  George  Washington,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  old  Cook  mansion  is  now  the  summer  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Parker  Endicott  Marean. 

Next  stands  the  house  of  Francis  Blyth,  a  trader.  His  wife  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Capt.  Ebenezer  Whittier,  who  gave  her  for  a  wedding  gift  the  land 
upon  which  it  stands.  Her  father’s  tavern  stood  next  door.  The  exact  date 
of  the  construction  of  the  Blyth  house  is  not  known  but  it  was  probably  built 
between  the  years  1799  and  1803. 

Here  from  1809  to  1814  resided  with  his  family  Capt.  John  Binney, 
United  States  Army,  who  had  command  of  the  United  States  forts  in  this 
vicinity,  including  Fort  Edgecomb,  during  the  War  of  1812.  At  one  time  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Brooks  family  and  for  half  a  century  Thomas  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Esq.,  lived  there.  Though  still  known  to  many  as  the  Cunning¬ 
ham  house,  Charles  E.  Knight  has  owned  and  occupied  it  for  the  past  fifty 
years. 

The  more  ancient  Nickels  manors,  situated  in  Lincoln  County,  are  still 
notable  for  their  substantial  and  elaborate  construction,  but  the  mansion  of 
William  Nickels  surpasses  them  all.  Nickels,  with  an  increase  of  wealth, 
desiring  greater  luxury  of  living  and  expansion  of  hospitality,  rolled  back 
the  old  house  which  stood  on  this  site  to  a  lot  but  a  few  rods  distant,  where 
it  still  stands,  and  in  1807-1808  caused  a  new  house  to  be  built.  The  archi¬ 
tect  is  unknown,  but  his  skill  is  apparent  in  the  artistic  finish  of  the  front 
hall,  where  a  circular  staircase  with  its  delicate  skirting  board  and  cable- 
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moulding  climbs  two  flights  through  an  open  well  to  the  top  of  the  house. 
It  was  noted  for  its  magnificent  banquets  and  entertainments,  and  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  its  furnishings  at  that  period  reveals  that  this  house  was  the  abode 
of  the  wealthy  and  cultured.  A  detailed  description  and  history  of  the  house 
will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  “Taverns.” 

The  first  owner  and  occupant  of  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Middle  and 
Main  Streets,  which  from  records  extant  appears  to  have  been  erected  about 
the  year  1785,  was  Capt.  Alexander  Erskine,  a  shipmaster.  It  was  later  the 
home  of  Col.  Erastus  Foote,  who  was  the  first  attorney-general  of  the  state 
of  Maine,  and  his  family.  In  May,  1845,  this  house  and  the  house  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Dana  nearly  adjoining  were  much  injured  by  fire.  The  present  occu¬ 
pant  is  Roy  R.  Marston. 

In  the  street  almost  directly  in  front  of  it  is  an  old  well  in  which,  until 
1921,  there  was  a  wooden  pump  known  as  the  town  pump,  and  here  too  was 
a  wooden  trough  at  which  horses,  cattle  and  dogs  drank. 

The  Hartley  Wood  house  at  the  southern  end  of  Fort  Hill  Street  over¬ 
looking  the  bay  and  Birch  Point  dates  from  1807.  This,  and  the  house  of 
his  brother  Abiel  Wood,  contained  the  only  marble-faced  fire-places  in 
town.  Joseph  Wood,  the  editor  of  the  Seaside  Oracle ,  was  born  here  in  1842. 
From  1925  to  1930  Sidney  Howard,  author  and  playwright  and  his  wife, 
Claire  Eames,  the  distinguished  actress,  occupied  it  as  their  summer  home. 
It  is  now  owned  by  Miss  Sortwell  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Maurice  Hau- 
shalter  spend  long  seasons  there. 

The  house  of  Mrs.  Mary  Sewall  Metcalf,  built  by  her  great  grandfather, 
Capt.  William  Henry  Clark,  stands  close  to  the  former  site  of  an  old  Indian 
fort,  known  as  the  Williamson  garrison.  The  view  from  the  terrace  over¬ 
looking  the  harbor  and  river  is  only  excelled  by  that  from  Clark’s  Point, 
where  on  a  clear  day  one  has  a  superb  range  of  vision  from  the  Camden 
Hills  to  the  Hockomock.  For  several  years  the  Clark  estate  was  owned  by 
Alexander  Johnston  Cunningham  who,  with  his  wife,  came  every  summer 
from  Casper,  Wyoming,  to  pass  the  season  in  this  house  on  the  hill  above 
the  harbor. 

A  former  house  on  this  property  just  south  of  the  present  one  was  for 
long  years  the  home  of  Dr.  Packard,  the  third  pastor  of  the  east  parish  of 
Pownalborough . 

Among  the  notable  homes  of  eminent  citizens  is  that  of  Rev.  Alden  Brad¬ 
ford  on  the  road  which  bears  his  name.  It  was  built  in  1794  by  the  second 
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minister  settled  in  that  part  of  Pownalborough  called  Wiscasset  Point. 
When  forced  by  impaired  health  to  relinquish  the  ministry,  Mr.  Bradford 
became  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Lincoln  County  and  continued  to  reside  here 
until  1 8 1 1,  when  he  returned  to  Massachusetts.  It  was  he  who  compiled  the 
History  oj  Massachusetts. 

The  Bradford  house  subsequently  came  into  possession  of  Samuel  Peters 
Baker,  the  cashier  of  the  Mariners’  Bank,  and  was  occupied  by  him  and  his 
heirs  until  purchased  by  Augustus  Snell,  who  came  to  Wiscasset  at  the  time 
the  Sturgis  mill  was  opened.  His  daughter,  Miss  Lillian  Snell,  is  the  present 
owner. 

The  house  on  the  Bath  road  near  Flagg’s  Corner  now  opened  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Grant  Rafter  was  built  on  Rice  land  after  1837,  for  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  Warren  Rice  deeded  to  John  Hannibal  Sheppard,  Esq.,  lawyer 
and  litterateur ,  the  land  on  which  it  stands.  From  his  ownership  it  passed  to 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  H.  Coffin,  whose  granddaughter  is  the 
present  occupant. 

The  square  wooden  house  known  as  the  Joseph  Christophers,  and  later 
the  Bowman  house,  was  built  soon  after  the  land  on  which  it  stands  was 
purchased  from  John  Groves  in  1786.  Christophers  is  believed  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Connecticut  family  of  that  name.  In  January,  1801,  he  was 
one  of  the  selectmen  and  also  the  town  clerk,  and  his  dwelling-house  and 
office  were  then  on  Middle  Street.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  the  Christo¬ 
phers  house  was  on  Federal  Street,  and  when  a  few  years  later  Union  Street 
was  laid  out,  it  ran  through  Mrs.  Christophers’  front  garden  as  far  as  War¬ 
ren  Street.  The  well  which  figures  in  so  many  of  the  old  deeds  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  still  to  be  found  near  the  boundary  of  the  Christophers  (Rund- 
lett)  and  Lincoln  lots. 

Other  items  of  interest  connected  with  the  old  houses  are,  one  that  was 
hauled  to  the  gallows  from  Spittoon  Hill.  This  house  belonged  to  John 
Hibbert  whose  daughter  Rachel  married  a  man  called  “General”  Taylor 
(Josiah  B.  Taylor),  who  worked  for  a  time  in  the  hardware  store  of  James 
M.  Knight.  The  house  originally  stood  just  east  of  the  Blackman  house  and 
was  bought  by  Charles  B.  Seekins  and  rolled  down  hill  to  the  site  of  the  old 
wooden  gaol  and  placed  near  the  spot  where  the  old  gallows  stood.  It  was 
later  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Houdlette,  both  of  whom  occupied 
it  until  they  died  a  few  years  ago. 

The  house  that  was  made  from  a  fort  is  the  Elliot  house  on  Garrison 
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Hill,  whose  underpinnings  were  constructed  of  the  discarded  beams  of  the 
first  fort  in  Wiscasset  after  it  was  razed.  The  old  garrison  was  made  of  mast 
timber  and  stood  on  the  great  rock  opposite  this  house,  just  south  of  where 
now  stands  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  house  that  was  built  by  the  man  brought  to  America  in  a  hogshead 
is  the  house  on  Union  Street  built  in  1790  by  John  Stuart,  who  was  brought 
over  from  England  by  Capt.  Josiah  Goddard. 

The  home  of  the  first  female  novelist  of  Maine  is  the  Elmes  house  on 
Garrison  Hill,  where  lived  Mrs.  Sally  Say  ward  Barrel  Wood  when  the 
house  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Common.  It  was  later  purchased  and  moved  by 
William  Elmes. 

The  first  brick  house  built  in  Wiscasset  was  erected  in  1797  by  Manasseh 
Smith,  Esq.  This  is  the  one  known  later  as  the  Topham  house  now  owned 
by  Dr.  D.  F.  S.  Day.  It  is  not  known  when  it  was  painted,  but  it  is  recorded 
that  Mr.  Smith  oiled  the  bricks  in  order  to  preserve  them. 

The  Smiths  entertained  for  prolonged  periods  their  relative,  Mary 
Moody  Emerson.  She  was  an  eccentric  and  amusing  character,  who  for  many 
years  lived  in  her  shroud  and  was  known  as  the  “Cassandra  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.” 

The  second  brick  house  was  the  Lincoln  and  Kennebec  Bank  building, 
now  used  as  a  public  library.  Two  years  later  the  Academy  was  built.  Then 
came  the  home  of  Silas  Lee  at  the  end  of  High  Street  now  called  the  Tucker 
house,  which  was  probably  followed  by  the  Deacon  Rice  house  on  the  Bath 
road,  bought  just  before  the  Civil  War  by  Rufus  King  Sewall.  After  the 
devastating  fire  of  1823  the  three  brick  houses  of  the  Lowells  were  erected 
at  Card’s  Corner  in  Lowelltown,  about  the  time  the  Lincoln  County  court 
house  was  built  on  the  Common.  The  square  brick  house  was  built  in  1827, 
by  William  Stacy  on  land  which  had  belonged  to  his  father,  Nymphas  Stacy, 
the  inn-holder  who  came  here  from  Cape  Ann.  The  original  beauty  of  out¬ 
line  has  long  since  been  obliterated  by  its  incorporation  in  the  present  hotel, 
the  Wiscasset  Inn,  although  its  unchanged  doorway  and  mantels  give  an 
old-time  flavor  and  charm  to  the  cheer  dispensed  by  the  blazing  logs  in  its 
simple  and  symmetrical  fire-places. 

The  square  brick  house  on  Washington  Street,  built  on  land  adjoining 
the  old  gaol  lot,  was  erected  by  Francis  Cook  in  1828.  It  soon  passed  into 
possession  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Swett,  and  when  the  former  died  in 
1872  his  widow  continued  to  live  there  with  their  daughter  Ann,  whose 
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Manasseh  Smith  House  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Dr.  DeF.  S.  Day. 
The  first  brick  house  built  in  Wiscasset ,  dating  from  1797. 


The  W ood-Elmes  House  dating  from  the  eighteenth  century.  Gen.  Abiel  Wood  resided 
here  for  several  years.  The  house  formerly  stood  at  the  northern  side  of  Main  Street 
near  the  foot  of  the  Common ,  was  moved  to  its  present  location  about  1845. 


The  Timothy  Langdon  House  burned  in  1891. 


The  Cook-C all-Hubbard  House  built  in  1828  by  Francis  Cook,  Collector  of  Customs. 
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husband  was  Thomas  Call.  From  them  it  passed  to  their  daughter-in-law, 
Ruth  Shirley  Trott,  Mrs.  Joseph  Call.  Its  last  owner  was  William  Guild 
Hubbard. 

The  brick  house  which  stands  next  to  the  Wood  house  was  built  for  Capt. 
Richard  Hawley  Tucker  in  1834.  John  Stephens,  the  grandfather  of  Dr. 
Stephen,  was  the  master  builder.  He  came  from  Woolwich  and  boarded 
with  Mrs.  Rachel  Quin  while  the  house  was  being  erected.  He  was  assisted 
in  the  work  by  John  Melius,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Tucker.  It  is  unchanged 
and  the  leaded  glass  and  the  fanlight  are  given  a  most  pleasing  perspective 
by  the  porch  which  shades  it. 

The  Samuel  Page  house  on  Lee  Street,  built  on  land  formerly  owned  by 
Hon.  Silas  Lee,  was  erected  in  1837.  It  is  next  west  of  the  house  built  by 
Mrs.  Lee  in  which  she  lived  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

Tradition  asserts  that  the  builders  of  the  “Red  Ridinghood”  cottage  on 
Washington  Street  made  the  bricks  used  for  its  construction  from  clay 
found  in  the  back  yard.  This  house,  which  stands  between  the  house  of 
“Gram  Swett”  and  the  little  old  cabin  of  “Granny  McFadden,”  widow  of 
William  McFadden,  appears  on  the  map  of  1858  and  was  purchased  from 
Wales  Hubbard  by  Rodney  Blagdon  in  1866,  but  so  far  nothing  of  an 
earlier  date  has  come  to  light  concerning  it.  Rodney  Blagdon  had  four  sons 
and  one  daughter.  He  lost  all  of  his  sons.  Manning  was  drowned  in  the 
Sheepscot  River  in  1 8 53  j  William  B.  was  lost  at  sea  in  1858,  George  A. 
died  in  1861,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  Austin  J.  died  at  Falmouth, 
Virginia,  in  1863,  during  the  Civil  War.  Laura,  the  only  daughter,  married 
Henry  Baker,  the  son  of  Samuel  Peters  Baker.  She  inherited  the  house  and 
in  1882  conveyed  it  to  Abbie  A.  Dow,  the  wife  of  Robert  Dow.  When  he 
died  his  widow  married  Abram  McKenney.  By  his  first  wife  McKenney 
had  children  who  bore  the  geographical  names  of  America,  Europe,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Alabama.  A  daughter  by  his  second  wife  was  called  Arizona  Mc¬ 
Kenney  (known  to  her  friends  as  Zonie  McKenney).  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKenney,  Solomon  H.  Dow,  the  son  of  Robert  Dow,  lived 
there  with  his  family  about  twenty  years  ago.  He  was  succeeded  by  Marcian 
Warren  and  his  wife. 

The  octagon  house  on  Federal  Street,  sometimes  called  “the  collar  box,” 
was  built  by  George  Scott  in  18  55.  This  is  the  one  long  known  as  the  Sawyer 
house. 

In  1856  a  substantial  stone  house  on  the  Rumrill  road  was  erected  by 
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Abijah  Dickinson.  It  refutes  the  saying  that  lightning  never  strikes  twice 
in  the  same  place  for  it  has  twice  been  struck  in  thunderstorms,  once  during 
the  terrific  tempest  of  August  2,  1910.  This  estate  was  purchased  by  the 
W.  Seaver  Warlands  in  January,  1915,  and  they  continue  to  own  and  occupy 
the  old  stone  farm. 

The  Langdon  House 

The  house  which  stood  at  the  southwest  corner  of  State  and  Fort  Hill 
Streets  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  was  so  intimately  identified  with 
the  development  of  this  town  that  its  history,  written  by  Mr.  Patterson 
at  the  time  it  was  burned,  is  given  herewith. 

Soon  after  Wiscasset  Point  was  laid  out  into  “Quarter  Acre  or  Town  Lots”  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Wiscasset  Proprietors,  so  called,  the  lot  of  land  bounded  northeast  by  the 
street  now  known  as  Main  street  and  southeast  by  Fort  Hill  street  came  to  be  owned  by 
Robert  Lambert,  an  inhabitant  of  this  place.  In  1763,  May  26,  Lambert,  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  “four  pounds  lawfull  money  of  New  England,”  conveyed  the  lot  to  Spen¬ 
cer  Bennet,  Junior,  of  Salisbury  in  the  county  of  Essex,  by  deed  acknowledged  before 
John  Kingsbury,  a  justice  of  the  peace.  It  is  not  known  what  use  or  improvement  Ben- 
net  made  of  the  land.  Probably  none,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  borne  any  part  of  the 
annual  assessments  or  town  rates  and  Bennet  was  a  sea-faring  man  and  a  non-resident. 

Timothy  Langdon  of  Boston  was  a  member  of  the  class  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  the  year  1765.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of  Jeremiah  Gridley  in  Boston,  and 
was  afterwards  for  many  years  the  only  lawyer  living  at  Wiscasset.  It  is  not  known 
by  whom  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  locality.  Many  of  the  well-known  resi¬ 
dents  of  Boston  of  that  period  were  interested  in  the  development  of  this  eastern  coun  ¬ 
try  and  the  welfare  of  the  settlers  on  these  lands,  and  the  proprietors  of  lands  in  this 
vicinity  were  long  known  as  the  Boston  Company.  Among  the  lawyers  of  that  town 
who  had  travelled  the  Maine  circuit  and  appeared  in  the  courts  at  Pownalborough  were 
Robert  Auchmuty,  the  younger,  and  John  Adams;  Auchmuty  in  1762  and  Adams  in 
1765.  It  may  have  been  the  last-named  who  advised  his  friend  “Tim”  Langdon  of  the 
eligible  location  for  a  young  lawyer  to  be  found  in  the  new  town  lying  between  the 
Kennebec  and  the  Sheepscot. 

When  Langdon  came  to  Wiscasset  in  1769,  the  only  members  of  his  profession  resid¬ 
ing  in  this  county  were  William  Cushing  at  Pownalborough  and  James  Sullivan  at 
Georgetown.  Cushing  was  judge  of  the  Probate  Court  and  resided  near  the  court  house 
now  standing  in  Dresden.  After  two  years  residence  here  Langdon,  who  had  entered 
into  an  engagement  of  marriage  with  Miss  Sarah  Vans  of  Boston,  in  looking  about  for 
a  desirable  site  upon  which  to  build  his  home,  bought  of  Bennet,  who  then  lived  in  New¬ 
bury  Port,  the  lot  of  land  before  mentioned.  The  price  paid  was  thirteen  pounds  and 
the  deed  was  dated  the  13th  June,  1771. 
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Langdon  soon  received  the  appointment  of  Crown  Lawyer,  probably  upon  the  re¬ 
moval  from  the  county  of  Judge  Cushing  who  succeeded  his  father,  John  Cushing,  upon 
the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  for  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay.  He  early  became  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  colonies  and  for  several  years 
served  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  for  the  town  of  Pownal- 
borough.  He  also  served  this  town  in  many  other  capacities.  In  May,  1775,  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  town  in  the  third  Provincial  Congress  held  at  Watertown,  May 
31,  to  July  19th.  Massachusetts  was  then  without  a  Supreme  Executive — the  Governor 
and  Deputy  Governor  having  “absented  themselves  and  refused  to  govern  the  province 
according  to  the  charter”— and  it  became  necessary  for  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  decide  in  what  manner  the  civil  affairs  of  the  colony  should  be  administered.  Their 
deliberations  were  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  a  form  of  Government  as  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  char¬ 
ter  as  the  circumstances  of  the  time  would  admit.  In  the  pressure  of  public  business  the 
judicial  courts  were  not  established  until  some  months  later,  when  Langdon  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Judge  of  the  Maritime  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  the  State  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  with  jurisdiction  in  the  territory  which  has  since  become  the  State  of  Maine. 

Langdon  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  practice  in  the  courts  of  this  coun¬ 
try  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  during  which  time  he  built  the  house  which  was  burned 
on  the  morning  of  Dec.  8,  1891.  Of  him,  Willis,  the  biographer  of  the  lawyers  of 
Maine,  wrote:  “Langdon  was  able,  eloquent  and  brilliant;  but  he  became  very  dis¬ 
sipated,  and  was  spoken  of  by  those  who  knew  him,  as  the  shattered  remains  of  a  once 
sound  lawyer.”  Financial  difficulties  rapidly  followed  and  the  lot  of  land  together  with 
the  house  standing  thereon,  being  the  homestead  of  Langdon,  was  levied  upon  by  his 
creditors,  John  Page  of  Boston,  John  Jones  of  Hallowell  and  Moses  Gerrish  of  Grand 
Manan.  The  northwestern  part  of  the  house  and  land  came  into  the  possession  of  Seth 
Tinkham  by  purchase  of  Page  in  1792.  A  year  later  Tinkham  released  a  portion  of  the 
property  to  Langdon  whose  last  right  in  it  was  made  over  to  John  Savage  of  Pownal- 
borough,  by  a  deed  of  what  the  grantor  described  as  “the  southeasterly  half  part  of  the 
house  and  Land  I  lately  owned  and  in  which  I  last  dwelt  with  my  Family  at  Wiscasset 
in  Pownalborough;”  the  consideration  named  in  the  deed  was  eighteen  pounds;  the 
conveyance  was  made  subject  to  a  mortgage  to  Thomas  Rice  and  to  the  claims  of  the 
creditors  already  named.  On  the  deed  was  endorsed  a  receipt  in  the  following  words: 
“July  21,  1795.  Rec’d  the  foregoing  consideration  by  the  hand  of  Tinkham,  Savage 
and  Co.  Timo.  Langdon.”  The  firm  of  Tinkham,  Savage  &  Co.  was  composed  of 
Joseph  Tinkham,  John  Savage  and  Seth  Tinkham,  all  residents  of  this  town  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  here.  Savage  and  Seth  Tinkham  appear  to  have  occupied  the  house 
for  some  years.  Their  friend  and  partner,  Joseph  Tinkham,  lived  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  on  the  southeastern  side  of  Pleasant  street.  Opposite  their  house  on  Main 
street  stood  the  inn  kept  by  Capt.  Ebenezer  Whittier,  an  old  resident  of  the  town; 
Henry  Hodge,  Jr.  lived  at  the  southeastern  corner  of  Maine  and  Fort  Hill  streets,  and  in 
1797,  Manasseh  Smith  built  his  brick  house  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Pleasant  streets. 
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In  1798,  Tinkham  conveyed  his  part  of  the  estate  to  General  Wood.  Nov.  12,  1799, 
Capt.  Spencer  Tinkham  acquired  an  interest  in  the  property.  At  that  date  it  was  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Savage  and  Mariner  Pearson.  Three  years  later  (Nov.  12,  1802)  Abiel  Wood, 
Jr.,  came  into  possession  of  the  whole  estate  by  deeds  from  his  father  and  Capt.  Tink¬ 
ham.  The  latter  had  evidently  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the  value  of  his  part  of  the 
property  for  the  consideration  named  in  the  deeds  given  by  him  was  nearly  treble  the 
sum  which  he  appears  to  have  paid  for  the  same  but  a  short  time  before. 

The  next  change  of  title  brought  it  into  the  possession  of  one  with  whom  the  house  is 
associated  in  the  recollections  of  the  older  residents  here.  On  the  ninth  of  November, 
1804,  Abiel  Wood,  Jr.,  executed  a  deed  of  the  property  to  Samuel  Miller  who  had  been 
a  resident  of  the  town  for  several  years.  He  was  born  in  Bristol  whence  he  came  at  about 
the  same  time  that  several  other  Bristol  men,  attracted  by  the  growing  importance  of 
this  port  as  a  mercantile  center,  took  up  their  abode  here.  Among  them  were  the  Boyds, 
Capt.  David  Otis  and  others,  all  of  whom  were  interested  in  shipping.  They  enjoyed 
the  period  of  the  town’s  greatest  prosperity,  and  experienced  the  most  serious  effects  of 
the  paralysis  of  business  which  accompanied  and  followed  the  War  of  1812. 

Miller  was  a  son  of  William  Miller  of  Bristol  who  died  in  1773  when  the  son  was 
but  eight  years  old.  The  son  became  a  master  mariner  and  the  owner  of  vessels.  He  was 
for  a  long  time  a  merchant  and  an  influential  citizen  of  this  town ;  steadfast  in  his  friend¬ 
ships  and  kind  and  generous  to  the  fatherless.  During  his  ownership  of  the  house  the 
name  of  Langdon  last  appears  in  connection  with  it.  Timothy  Langdon,  the  first  owner, 
died  in  1808,  and  in  18 11,  Capt.  Miller  paid  Mary  Langdon  of  Boston,  widow,  $500 
for  her  interest  in  the  house  and  land.  He  had  paid  Major  Wood  $3200.  Capt.  Miller 
died  Jan.  17,  1834.  By  his  will,  dated  29th  October,  1833,  he  devised  the  house,  land, 
barn  and  outbuildings  to  his  wife  and  appointed  his  friend,  William  M.  Boyd,  sole  exe¬ 
cutor  of  the  will.  Mrs.  Hannah  Miller  was  the  fourth  daughter  of  Deacon  William 
Boyd,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Bristol  and  who  afterwards  removed  to  Bangor.  In 
1838  Mrs.  Miller  became  the  fifth  wife  of  Capt.  William  M.  Boyd.  She  continued  to 
occupy  the  house  until  her  death  in  1844,  when  it  became  the  property  of  Robert  and 
John  Boyd,  her  brothers,  and  Elizabeth  Webster  and  Jane  B.  Weston,  her  sisters,  all 
of  Bangor,  and  several  of  her  nephews  and  nieces,  who,  in  1845,  sold  the  same  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Stone  who  then  resided  in  Wiscasset. 

The  subsequent  changes  in  the  ownership  and  occupancy  of  the  house  will  be  readily 
recalled  by  many  now  living.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  C.  Har- 
riman,  later  of  Boston.  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Bailey,  the  last  owner,  came  into  possession 
about  1883  and  for  a  time  occupied  it  with  his  family. 

The  family  names  of  Langdon,  Tinkham  and  Miller,  once  so  well  known  in  Wis¬ 
casset,  are  now  to  be  found  here  only  in  the  records  of  the  past. 
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Dates  of  houses  built  in  Wiscasset 

1734.  The  Fort  on  Garrison  Hill  made  of  mast  timber. 

1763.  Col.  John  Kingsbury’s  house. 

1766.  The  Whittier  Tavern. 

1766.  The  Decker  house  of  Chester  Pendleton. 

The  house  of  Benjamin  Frizell. 

Judge  Rice’s  house— Wolcott  Andrews. 

1771.  Timothy  Langdon  house  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Fort  Hill, 
burned  to  the  ground  December  8,  1891. 

1771.  The  First  Parish  Church. 

1784.  The  Silvester  house,  now  Mrs.  Nash’s,  moved  from  Water  Street  in  1795. 

1784.  The  house  of  Cornelius  Turner  on  the  site  where  H.  Hodge,  Jr.  built. 

1785.  Timothy  Parsons’  house  on  Fort  Hill. 

1785.  Capt.  Alexander  Erskine’s  house  later  Col.  Erastus  Foote’s,  now  Marston. 

1786.  Joseph  Christophers’  house,  late  Bowman. 

1787.  Henry  Hodge  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Hodge  Street  on  land  con¬ 

veyed  to  him  by  Samuel  Groves.  An  early  cabin  there. 

1789.  Earlier  than  this  the  Benjamin  Colby  (Clapp)  house  was  built. 

1790.  The  John  Stuart  house,  where  George  Blagdon  now  lives. 

1792.  The  town  hall. 

1792.  Silas  Lee,  the  house  now  called  the  Smith  house. 

1 7 93*  Wooden  court  house  (Wiscasset  Hall). 

1793.  The  Abiel  Wood  house  now  called  the  Elmes  house. 

1794.  Rev.  Alden  Bradford,  now  Snell  house. 

1795.  Francis  Cook  mansion  with  seventeen  fire-places. 

1795.  Henry  Lodge,  Jr.  house  corner  of  Fort  Hill  and  Main,  now  Mrs.  Macurda. 
1797.  Manasseh  Smith’s  brick  house  where  Dr.  Day  lives. 

1799.  The  Francis  Blyth  house  was  built  by  Ebenezer  Whittier. 

1800.  Probably  about  this  time  the  Jonathan  Cook  house  was  built  on  Pleasant  Street, 

between  the  Francis  Cook  house  and  the  Stuart  house.  It  was  moved  to 
Middle  Street  in  1853  when  sold  to  Rev.  Abiel  Wood. 

1803.  Peter  Brayson  house  .  .  .  Lennox. 

1804.  The  Jacob  Woodman  house  was  built  by  John  Kingsbury,  Jr. 

1804.  The  Joseph  Tinkham  Wood  house— Moses  Carlton. 

1805.  Joseph  Swett  House,  now  Neal. 

1805.  Robert  Elwell,  now  Dickinson. 

1805.  Lincoln  &  Kennebec  Bank. 

1806.  Silas  Lee  built  the  Congregational  parsonage  about  this  time,  originally  for 

Franklin  Tinkham. 

1807.  The  Hartley  Wood  house,  now  Pumpkin  House. 

1807.  The  house  of  William  Nickels— Sortwell. 

1807.  The  Academy. 
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1 807-8  Silas  Lee  built  the  Tucker  house. 

1808.  The  wooden  court  house  on  the  Common. 

1810.  About  this  time  the  Deacon  Warren  Rice  brick  house,  R.  K.  Sewall. 

1 8 1 1 .  Hon.  Abiel  Wood  started  to  build  his  house.  Finished  in  1824. 

1812.  The  old  fort  on  Davis  Island. 

1813.  The  Powder  House. 

1822.  The  Baptist  Church. 

1824.  The  Lincoln  County  court  house. 

1827.  The  brick  house  of  William  Stacy  was  built,  now  incorporated  in  the  Wiscasset 

Inn. 

1828.  Francis  Cook  built  the  house  later  owned  by  Benjamin  Swett  (brick). 

1830.  The  house  of  John  Hannibal  Sheppard  .  .  .  now  Mrs.  Rafter’s. 

1834.  Richard  Hawley  Tucker  house,  built  by  John  Stephens  and  Melius. 

1 834-5.  The  Methodist  Church. 

1837.  The  house  of  Samuel  Page,  erected  after  October  11,  1837. 

1838.  Bailey’s  Tavern. 

1840.  The  Cushman  house. 

1844.  The  Patrick  Lennox  house. 

1845.  The  Clark-Doane  house.  Samuel  Boyd  Doane  bought  it  in  1858. 

1850.  No  record  found  previous  to  this  date  for  red  brick  house  of  Rodney  Blagdon 
on  Washington  Street. 

1852.  Henry  Clark  and  George  Wood  on  High  Street. 

1853.  Benjamin  Gibbs  house  on  Pleasant  Street,  later  lived  in  by  Charles  H.  Metcalf. 
1 853-4.  House  of  L.  Wilson  Bragdon  on  Federal  Street,  later  owned  by  Mrs.  Bailey. 

1854.  House  of  James  Smith  on  Federal  Street,  now  known  as  that  of  Charles  P. 

Knight. 

1855.  Isaac  G.  Williamson  house. 

1855.  John  Gibbs  house  on  Hooper  Street— Freeman  D.  Southard. 
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Madam  Wood 

IT  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  the  peaceful  homes  and  sun-shot  townways  of 
Wiscasset  to  the  primitive  cabins  and  savage  Indian  raids  of  old  York, 
when  the  entire  District  of  Maine  was  comprised  in  that  county,  but  without 
this  background  the  life  story  of  the  first  writer  of  fiction  in  Maine,  Sally 
Sayward  (Barrell)  Wood,  cannot  be  fully  told. 

Madam  Wood  was  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Barrell,  whose  father 
was  a  Boston  merchant.  Captain  Barrell  won  his  commission  at  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Quebec,  where  he  was  promoted  for  his  gallantry.  He  married 
Sally  Sayward,  daughter  of  Judge  Sayward  of  York,  at  whose  home  their 
child,  Sally  Sayward  Barrell,  was  born  October  i,  1759. 

The  story  of  the  Sayward  family  is  one  of  thrilling  romance.  The  origi¬ 
nal  Sayward  came  from  England  and  settled  in  York.  In  the  year  1692, 
while  he  was  away  from  home,  the  Indians  attacked  the  town.  Twenty-six 
of  the  inhabitants  were  murdered  and  eighty-five  were  carried  away  into 
captivity.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  wife  and  children  of  Rev.  Shubael 
Dummer  were  massacred.  Sayward’s  wife  and  all  of  his  children  with  the 
exception  of  one  daughter,  Hannah,  were  killed.  She  was  carried  captive  to 
Quebec,  where  her  extraordinary  beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  a  wealthy 
French  woman,  who,  by  paying  a  heavy  ransom,  rescued  Hannah  Sayward 
from  her  barbarous  captors  and  had  her  educated  in  a  convent,  where  she 
took  the  veil  and  later  became  the  Lady  Abbess. 

The  father  of  Hannah  Sayward  married  a  second  time  and  had  two  sons, 
Jeremiah  and  Jonathan.  The  fatter  was  the  father  of  Judge  Sayward,  who 
was  the  grandfather  of  Sally  Sayward  Barrell.  She  lived  with  her  grand¬ 
father  until  she  was  nineteen,  when  she  married  Richard  Keating,  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1778.  During  their  five  years  of  married  life  two  daughters  and  a 
son  were  born  to  them.  Her  husband  died  in  1783  and  for  twenty-one  years 
Mrs.  Keating  continued  to  live  in  the  house  presented  to  her  by  her  father 
as  a  wedding  gift.  It  was  during  these  years  that  she  developed  her  talent  as 
a  writer.  The  tragic  history  of  her  family,  the  incidents  of  the  war  and  the 
experiences  of  her  own  life  furnished  the  motives  of  authorship. 
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Her  first  book  was  Julia,  the  title  page  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

Julia,  and  the  Illuminated  Baron.  A  Novel  Founded  on  Recent 
Facts  which  Have  Transpired  in  the  Course  of  the  late  Revolution 
of  Moral  Principles  in  France,  by  a  Lady  of  Massachusetts. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Printed  at  the  United  States  Oracle 
Press  by  Charles  Pierce  (Proprietor  of  the  Work).  June  1800. 

Her  second  book,  Dorval ,  or  the  Speculator ,  a  novel  founded  on  recent 
facts,  by  a  Lady,  author  of  Julia,  was  published  by  Nutting  and  Whitelock, 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  for  the  author  in  1801.  The  preface  of  this 
book  is  worth  reading  for  the  information  it  furnishes  about  the  ideals  and 
customs  of  that  far-off  day. 

Her  third  novel,  Amelia:  or  the  Influence  of  Virtue,  an  Old  Man’s  Story,  by 
a  Lady  of  Massachusetts,  was  printed  at  the  Oracle  Press,  by  William 
Treadwell  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Keating  was  married  in  October,  1804,  to  Gen.  Abiel  Wood,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Wiscasset,  whose  first  wife,  the  former  Betsey  Tink- 
ham,  had  died  in  November,  1802.  Here  Mrs.  Wood  enjoyed  every  com¬ 
fort  that  wealth  and  the  best  society  could  give,  and  in  the  companionship 
of  friends  of  refinement  and  culture,  whose  tastes  were  similar  to  her  own, 
she  continued  her  literary  work. 

The  year  of  her  marriage  to  General  Wood  she  published  her  fourth 
novel,  Ferdinand  and  Elmira:  a  Russian  story  by  a  Lady  of  Massachusetts ; 
author  of  Julia,  the  Speculator  and  Amelia ,  printed  for  Samuel  Butler,  by 
John  West  Butler,  Baltimore,  1804. 

In  1 81 1  General  Wood  died,  and  a  few  years  later  Madam  Wood  left 
Wiscasset  and  removed  to  Portland,  probably  on  account  of  her  son,  who 
had  become  a  ship  captain  and  was  sailing  from  that  port.  He  married  Miss 
Emerson  of  York,  a  sister  of  the  first  mayor  of  Portland.  William  T. 
Vaughan,  the  first  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Cumberland  after  the  separation 
from  Massachusetts,  married  Madam  Wood’s  second  daughter,  Sally  Keat¬ 
ing,  September  7,  1807,  at  Wiscasset.  She  died  a  few  years  later  leaving  two 
children. 

Madam  Wood’s  last  printed  book  was  Tales  of  the  Night,  written  in  Port¬ 
land  and  printed  and  published  by  Thomas  Todd,  1827. 

While  living  in  Portland,  Madam  Wood  and  her  family  occupied  the 
western  half  of  what  is  known  as  the  Anderson  house  on  the  south  side  of 
Free  Street.  She  was  always  spoken  of  as  “Madam  Wood”  and  was  accorded 
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Alexander  Johnston ,  Jr.  Sarah  W adsworth  Neal. 

Born,  December,  1815;  died,  October,  1890.  Born,  January  29,  1816;  died,  February  19,  1898. 
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the  place  of  honor  at  all  social  functions.  She  was,  owing  to  her  peculiar 
type  of  dress,  a  conspicuous  figure  in  public  places.  She  always  wore  the 
quaint  fichu  of  her  earlier  days  and  the  odd  turban  or  cap  made  famous  by 
Dolly  Madison.  When  she  went  out  she  wore  a  plain  black  bonnet  so  far 
forward  as  nearly  to  hide  her  features.  Although  Madam  Wood  was  a  com¬ 
municant  of  the  First  Parish  church  under  Doctor  Nichols,  she  often  at¬ 
tended  the  old  brick  church  of  St.  Paul’s,  sitting  in  the  Vaughan  pew  with 
her  grandchildren. 

Madam  Wood  left  some  manuscript  works  which  were  never  printed, 
though  it  is  said  that  when  the  Waverley  novels  appeared,  and  she  had  read 
some  of  them,  she  was  so  dissatisfied  with  her  own  works  that  she  gathered 
what  she  could  of  them  and  burned  them  along  with  her  autobiography. 

Madam  Wood,  about  1830,  removed  with  her  entire  family  to  New 
York,  in  order  to  be  near  to  her  son,  Captain  Keating,  who  was  then  sailing 
regularly  from  that  port,  where  his  family  resided.  Three  years  later  an¬ 
other  tragedy  overshadowed  Madam  Wood’s  life,  a  sorrow  so  great  that  she 
regarded  it  as  the  most  overwhelming  experience  of  her  seventy-three  years. 
In  January,  1833,  her  son  Captain  Keating  was  drowned.  During  the  night 
the  current  hurled  the  drift  ice  against  the  anchored  vessel  with  such  force 
as  to  cut  the  ship  in  twain,  and  she  sank  immediately  with  all  on  board.  Not 
a  soul  escaped,  not  even  the  captain. 

The  tie  between  mother  and  son  had  been  of  the  strongest,  and  the  sud¬ 
den  shock  of  this  calamity  prostrated  her  both  physically  and  mentally.  The 
following  summer  she  returned  to  Maine  to  live  with  a  widowed  grand¬ 
daughter  and  a  great-grandson. 

In  her  last  years  Madam  Wood  continued  to  write,  at  the  earnest  requests 
of  her  friends,  papers  and  reminiscences  which,  due  to  her  remarkable  mem¬ 
ory  and  great  age,  were  most  valuable. 

She  died  January  6,  1854,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five  years  and 
three  months.  She  was  buried  in  Hope  Cemetery,  Kennebunk  village.1 

John  Huntington  Crane  Coffin 

John  Huntington  Crane  Coffin,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Porter) 
Coffin  was  born  in  Wiscasset,  September  14,  1815,  and  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  January  8,  1890.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  the  class 

1.  Biographical  sketch  taken  by  permission  from  The  Maine  Book ,  by  Henry  Dunnack.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  Madam  Wood  was  copied  from  her  portrait  in  the  possession  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society. 
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of  1834,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
United  States  Navy. 

In  1844  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory 
in  Washington,  which  position  he  held  until  1853.  He  was  afterwards  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  department  of  mathematics,  and  subsequently  astronomy 
and  navigation  in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  In  1866  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  charge  of  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac  then 
published  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  but  after  1867  in  Washington.  In 
this  capacity  he  remained  for  ten  years,  when  in  1877,  he  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  having  been  senior  professor  of  mathematics  since  1848. 

Mr.  Coffin  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
in  Boston,  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  an  orig¬ 
inal  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1884  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Bowdoin  College.  He  has  written  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  on  scientific  subjects. 

He  married  in  1845,  Louise  Harrison  of  Washington,  who  died  in  1871, 
leaving  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Holman  Francis  Day 

Holman  Francis  Day,  the  son  of  Capt.  Randolph  and  Mary  (Carter) 
Day  was  born  in  Vassalboro,  Maine,  November  6,  1865.  When  a  mere  lad 
he  came  with  his  father,  mother  and  two  brothers,  William  and  Fred,  to 
Wiscasset  and  located  at  Birch  Point,  where  his  parents  kept  a  boarding¬ 
house  for  the  men  who  worked  in  the  Sturgis  lumber  mill.  There  the  boys 
attended  the  Birch  Point  district  school,  and  later  Holman  Day  went  to 
Colby  College,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1887. 

During  his  brief  sojourn  in  this  community  Mr.  Day  made  many  lasting 
friends,  and  although  his  later  years  were  passed  at  Lewiston  and  on  the 
west  coast,  he  made  frequent  visits  to  Wiscasset  in  order  to  renew  old 
friendships  and  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  He  frequently  stopped 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Hubbard,  and  so  cordial  were  their  relations 
that  when  Mr.  Day  wrote  his  two  plays,  The  Circus  Man  and  Along  Came 
Ruth ,  he  named  the  latter  for  Mrs.  Hubbard,  nee  Ruth  Shirley  Trott. 

The  first  collection  of  poems,  Up  in  Maine ,  by  Holman  Day,  appeared  in 
1900.  It  was  a  great  success  and  ran  through  many  editions.  In  1902  he  pub¬ 
lished  The  Pine  Tree  Ballads ,  followed  two  years  later  by  Kin  O’Ktaadn , 
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sixty  or  more  poems  interspersed  with  prose.  These  three  volumes  gave  him 
a  well-established  place  in  American  literature.  His  first  novel,  Squire  Phin , 
was  published  in  1905;  since  then  the  works  which  have  followed  by  this 
prolific  writer  are:  King  Spruce ;  The  Eagle  Badge ;  Mayor  of  the  Woods; 
The  Rainy  Day  Railroad  War;  The  Ramrodders ;  The  Red  Lane;  On  Misery 
Gore;  The  Landloper;  Blow  the  Man  Down;  and  The  Skipper  and  the  Skipped , 
published  in  19 1 1,  in  which  the  author  makes  frequent  use  of  names  famil¬ 
iar  in  this  vicinity.  His  description  of  the  local  fire  department  in  that  book 
is  a  burlesque  of  the  bucket  brigade  of  that  ancient  organization  in  this  town 
known  as  the  Wiscasset  Fire  Society. 

Holman  Day  was  at  one  time  Rear  Commodore  of  the  Portland  Yacht 
Club.  He  had  two  yachts,  the  Davy  Jones ,  burned  in  a  Portland  fire,  and  her 
successor,  Davy  Jones ,  2nd.  His  visit  to  Wiscasset  in  the  latter  on  Saturday, 
July  26,  1913,  is  recorded  in  the  local  paper. 

Holman  Francis  Day  died  at  Mill  Valley,  California,  February  20,  1935. 
His  body  was  sent  to  Lewiston,  Maine,  for  burial.2 

Blanche  Willis  Howard 

Blanche  Willis  Howard,  the  daughter  of  Daniel  Moseley  and  Elizabeth 
Ann  (Hudson)  Howard,  was  born  July  21,  1847,  *n  Bangor,  Maine,  and 
educated  at  the  Bangor  High  School.  Later  she  attended  Miss  Ogden  Hoff¬ 
man’s  private  school  in  New  York  City.  At  an  early  age  she  showed  a 
marked  predilection  for  literature. 

Her  first  novel,  One  Summer ,  was  located  at  Wiscasset,  at  which  place  it 
was  written  while  Miss  Howard  was  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Benjamin  F. 
Smith,  in  the  Governor  Smith  home  on  High  Street.  It  was  published  by 
James  R.  Osgood  Company  of  Boston  in  1875,  and  at  once  placed  her 
among  the  foremost  novelists  of  the  day.  Soon  after  its  appearance,  Miss 
Howard,  as  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript ,  went  to  Stuttgart,  Ger¬ 
many,  where  she  ever  afterwards  made  her  home.  In  that  city  she  enjoyed  a 
prominent  social  position  and  while  there  she  received  into  her  home  and 
chaperoned  young  ladies  who  were  studying  art,  music  and  languages.  In 
1886  she  became  the  editor  of  a  magazine  published  in  the  English 
language. 

Blanche  Willis  Howard  married,  January  17,  1890,  as  his  second  wife, 

2.  The  above  information  was  furnished  principally  by  Mrs.  John  E.  McKenney  of  Birch  Point. 
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Baron  von  Teuffel,  acting  physician  to  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg  as  well  as 
an  eminent  practitioner  in  Germany.  A  honeymoon  to  America  was  planned 
but,  for  some  reason,  abandoned.  They  had  no  children,  but  her  sister’s  son, 
Howard  Bainbridge  Smith,  made  his  home  with  them. 

Her  husband  was  always  in  sympathy  with  her  work  and  justly  proud  of 
her  achievements.  Her  works  succeeding  One  Summer  were  as  follows:  One 
Year  Abroad ,  published  in  18775  Aunt  Serena ,  in  1881 5  Guenn ,  in  18845 
Aulnay  Tower ,  in  18855  TU  Open  Door ,  in  18895  Tony ,  the  Maid  (first  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  serial  in  Harperys  Magazine)  5  A  Battle  and  a  Boy  (the  title  of 
which  was  given  by  her  young  nephew,  Harold  E.  Smith)  5  A  Fellow  and 
his  Wife ,  in  1891,  in  collaboration  with  William  Sharpe 5  Seven  on  the  High¬ 
way  \ ;  Dionysius  the  Weaver's  Heart's  Dearest  and  The  Garden  of  Eden  were 
reviewed  by  her  niece,  Marion  Stuart  Smith,  and  published  posthumously 
(1900)  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  All  the  books  written  by  this  authoress 
passed  through  large  editions  in  the  United  States,  and  many  of  them  were 
translated  into  French,  German  and  Italian. 

Frau  von  Teuffel  died  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  October  7,  1898.  According 
to  her  wish  her  body  was  cremated  and  her  ashes  brought  to  this  country 
and  interred  in  her  father’s  lot  in  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery,  Bangor. 

Alexander  Johnston,  Jr. 

Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  the  second  of  the  six  children  of  Alexander  and 
Mary  (Barrett)  Johnston  of  Baltimore,  was  born  in  Wiscasset,  Maine,  De¬ 
cember  20,  1815.  He  first  attended  Miss  Mary  Tinkham’s  school  for  boys 
and  later  the  common  schools  of  the  town.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  the  class  of  1835  and  among  his  class-mates  were  Edward  Welch 
Bailey  and  Edmund  Flagg  of  Wiscasset. 

Directly  after  his  graduation  he  was  engaged  with  his  father  in  shipbuild¬ 
ing.  He  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  construction  and  taste  to  beautify  every 
undertaking.  He  was  a  skilled  and  accurate  surveyor  and  was  frequently 
called  upon  by  the  courts  to  run  lines  in  order  to  settle  controversial  boun¬ 
daries.  He  chained  and  mapped  Sheepscot  Farms  and  wrote  an  historical 
sketch  describing  that  ancient  settlement.  It  was  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr., 
who  projected  the  long  wooden  bridge  between  Wiscasset  and  Edgecomb 
and  made  it  an  accomplished  fact  5  it  was  he  who  designed  the  bell  tower  of 
the  Methodist  Church  on  Garrison  Hill  near  the  site  of  Wiscasset’s  first 
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fortification  5  and  it  was  he  who  made  the  plans  for  the  Wiscasset  custom 
house  which  was  a  smaller  edition  of  that  at  Portland,  both  of  which  were 
burned  in  1866.  He  was  a  book-lover,  leaning  especially  towards  those  vol¬ 
umes  which  treated  of  agriculture  and  mathematics.  He  was  an  antiquarian 
and  a  horticulturist  of  no  mean  repute,  and  in  his  later  years  took  up  astron¬ 
omy  and  became  also  an  amateur  apiarist.  Perhaps  his  versatility  is  best 
shown  by  the  range  of  articles  written  by  him  on  local  subjects  for  local 
journals,  several  of  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Maine  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.  The  principal  ones  being:  “Sheepscot  Farms”;  “Beaver  Dams  of 
Cornwall”;  “Pot  Holes  of  Georgetown”;  “Great  Oyster  Banks  of  the 
Damariscotta”;  “Ancient  Pownalborough  and  its  Environs”;  “The  Great 
Craze  of  1834-6,  and  Bonded  Properties”;  “The  Whales  of  Cornwall  200 
Years  Ago”;  “A  Night  on  the  Sasanoa”;  “The  Corn  Hills  of  the  Early 
Settlers  and  their  Gardens”;  “Garrisons  and  Garrison  Houses”;  “Geologi¬ 
cal  Features  of  Old  Lincoln”;  “A  Voyage  in  the  Stirling— Carnarvon  Bay 
—  Icebergs”;  “The  Peril  of  the  Ship  at  the  Close  of  the  Voyage”;  “A  Drive 
into  Pictou  Coal  Mine”;  “Loss  of  the  Tropic”;  “The  Small  Comet  with  the 
Great  Tail”;  “The  Indians  and  their  Relics”;  “A  Sailor’s  View  of  the 
Early  Voyages  to  Maine,  and  Effect  of  Westerly  Current.” 

For  more  than  fifteen  years  he  faithfully  kept  a  diary  of  the  happenings 
in  Wiscasset,  a  record  which  has  furnished  much  of  the  data  for  the  present 
history. 

On  October  20,  1843,  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  married  Sarah  Wads¬ 
worth,  the  daughter  of  Barker  Neal,  also  of  Wiscasset.  In  a  description 
given  by  him  of  their  wedding  journey  he  states  that  there  were  then  no 
cars  this  side  of  Berwick. 

Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  died  October  4,  1 890,  and  his  wife  died  February 
19,  1898.  There  were  no  children. 

The  following  lines  of  Whittier  might  have  been  as  aptly  applied  to 
Alexander  Johnston  as  to  an  abstract  character  in  the  Festival  Ode: 

For  he  who  blesses  most  is  blest 
And  God  and  man  shall  own  his  worth 
Who  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequest 
An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 


For  by  his  exemplary  life  of  high  endeavor,  a  noble  exponent  of  altru¬ 
istic  living,  he  possessed  a  genius  for  calling  forth  the  best  that  could  be 
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found  in  everything,  were  it  flower  or  human  creature,  and,  in  its  most 
meritorious  sense,  he  left  the  world  more  beautiful  than  he  found  it. 


Hannah  Augusta  Moore 

Hannah  Augusta  Moore  was  born  March  15,  1824,  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town  of  Wiscasset,  in  the  old  Boynton  homestead  on  the  Neck  road  to 
Chewonki,  now  the  home  of  Walter  C.  Leavitt.  Through  her  mother,  Han¬ 
nah  Boynton,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Alden  and  Hannah  (Nutter)  Boynton 
she  was  related  to  many  of  the  oldest  families  in  town.  Her  father  was 
Herbert  Thorndike  Moore,  son  of  Col.  Herbert  T.  Moore,  who,  during  the 
War  of  1812,  raised  a  regiment  in  Waterville,  Maine,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  blockhouse. 

Both  of  her  parents  claimed  descent  from  prominent  English  families 
and  both  were  poets  of  no  mean  ability,  possessing  a  rare  love  of  nature  and 
an  appreciation  of  their  picturesque  surroundings.  Lord  Herbert  Thorndike 
was  the  great-uncle  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Sir  Hugh  de  Boynton  was  the 
founder  of  her  mother’s  family.  Henry  Humphrey  Moore,  the  renowned 
dumb  artist,  who  married  a  cousin  of  the  ex-Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  was 
her  cousin. 

While  Augusta  Moore,  as  she  preferred  to  call  herself  (lest  she  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  consider  herself  a  second  Hannah  Moore),  was  still  quite  young, 
the  family  moved  from  Wiscasset  to  Philadelphia,  thence  to  New  York. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age  and  two  younger 
brothers,  George  and  Julius,  were  left  to  her  care— a  charge  which  she  ful¬ 
filled  bravely  and  tenderly. 

Before  leaving  Maine  a  party  of  Indians  passed  through  Wiscasset  and 
her  fortune  was  told  by  an  Indian  woman.  aYou  shall  be  called  Wanona, 
wandering  bird,”3  said  the  fortune-teller,  and  her  prophecy  was  verified  in 
that  Augusta  Moore  during  most  of  her  long  life  led  a  nomadic  existence 
traveling  from  east  to  west,  but  having  nowhere  a  permanent  home.  The 
name  of  “Wanona”  she  occasionally  used  as  a  nom  de  plume. 

After  the  death  of  her  mother  she  went  to  school  in  Waterville,  and  it 
was  Ephraim  Maxham,  the  editor  of  the  Waterville  Mail ,  who  published 
her  first  verses,  though  it  was  N.  P.  Willis  who  later  brought  her  before  the 
public.  Her  best-known  work  is  Notes  from  Plymouth  Pulpit ,  forty  thousand 

3.  There  seems  to  be  no  Indian  authority  for  this  meaning. 
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copies  of  which  were  sold  in  Europe  during  the  book’s  first  year.  Her  poem 
“Lehigh,  the  River”  was  published  in  his  Book  of  Places  by  Longfellow. 

Among  her  best  known  poems  are:  “June  in  Maine,  Spinning  and  Weav¬ 
ing  in  the  Birds’  Home”;  “Earth’s  Vigil”;  “The  Life  Savers”;  “The  Sen- 
trys  Hymn  and  The  Watcher”;  “After  the  Storm”;  “Song  of  the  Sultry 
Days”;  “Niagara”;  “The  Rape  of  the  Bell”;  “The  Chimes”;  “Calling  of 
the  Cows”;  “My  Friend  and  I”;  “Ready,  Aye,  Ready”;  and  “The  Con¬ 
summation.”  Of  local  interest  are  the  “Last  Pine  of  Sweet  Auburn,”  written 
in  1863,  the  inspiration  for  which  was  that  sentinel  of  the  forest,  the  lone 
pine  which  still  stands  on  the  hill  west  of  Churchill  Street,  known  as  Sweet 
Auburn,  just  south  of  the  standpipe  of  the  Wiscasset  Water  Company; 
“The  Nine  O’clock  Bell,”  the  curfew  rung  from  the  bell  tower  of  the  first 
Parish  Church  by  the  Paul  Revere  bell;  and  “Wiscasset,”  October,  1882. 

Augusta  Moore  was  a  contributor  to  journals  and  magazines,  among 
which  were  The  Ladies’  Wreath ,  1856,  Scribner’s ,  Littell’s  Living  Age}  and 
others. 

When  in  1880  her  brother,  George  Moore,  who  was  president  of  the 
Pacific  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  San  Francisco,  obtained  a  divorce 
from  his  wife  and  remarried,  this  blow  caused  Miss  Moore  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  divorce  reform  with  a  zeal  that  became  an  obsession.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  (February  3,  1888)  says: 

The  credit  of  having  originated  the  agitations  which  resulted  in  the  establishing  of 
the  present  League  [National  Divorce  Reform  League]  is  due  to  her.  She  wrote  many 
stirring  appeals,  some  of  which  were  published  in  our  columns,  long  before  any  other 
pen  was  devoted  to  this  much  needed  reform. 

As  time  went  on  Miss  Moore  became  more  and  more  deeply  engrossed  in 
having  a  law  passed  to  prevent  the  marriage  annulment.  Her  onslaught 
against  what  she  regarded  as  a  flagrant  national  evil  did  not  cease  with  her 
death,  for  in  1888,  she  left  with  Sidney  Heath,  the  city  clerk  of  Waterville, 
a  mystery  package,  doubly  wrapped  in  thick  paper,  tied  with  heavy  cord, 
sealed  with  wax  and  placed  in  a  linen  bag  which  had  been  securely  sewed, 
with  instructions  that  it  was  not  to  be  opened  for  fifty  years.  On  January  3, 
1 93 8,  when  the  half  century  had  elapsed,  Maj.  Robert  M.  Jackson  and  the 
present  city  clerk,  George  C.  West,  in  the  presence  of  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  onlookers,  broke  the  seals  of  the  enigmatical  package  to  find  that  it 
contained  a  lengthy  treatise  on  divorce  written  on  ten  different  kinds  of 
paper,  in  three  volumes  numbering  1,004  pages.  Miss  Moore  declared  in 
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her  records  that  she  had  battled  with  clergymen,  legislators  and  leaders  of 
various  communities  to  have  a  law  enacted  in  Maine  which  would  suppress 
divorce.  She  wrote  of  her  many  trials  and  tribulations  alluding  in  a  verbose 
manner  to  various  conferences  with  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  several  states  and  many  leading  professional  men.  No  one  knows 
the  reason  for  this  mystery  package  unless  it  were  designed  to  emphasize 
her  prejudice  against  divorce  and  to  place  herself  squarely  with  the  faction 
which  opposed  it.  That  she  was  tenacious  of  her  rights  and  opinions  and 
loyal  to  her  friends  was  exemplified  in  her  whole  life. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  town  where  she  was  born  there  lived  Nathaniel 
Coffin  who  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Wiscasset  and  whose  home  was  a  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  the  youth  of  the  town.  His  daughter  Harriet  had  married 
Prof.  William  Smyth  of  Bowdoin  College  and  their  son,  Egbert  Coffin 
Smyth,  was  long  identified  with  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Rev. 
Edward  Beecher,  who  had  married  Isabella  Jones,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Coffin, 
also  came  hither  for  visits  as  did  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe;  and  in  this  literary 
coterie  Augusta  Moore  became  acquainted  with  the  Beechers  and  remained 
a  close  friend  of  the  family  until  death.  In  1876,  she  was  a  witness  at  the 
trial  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  poet  and  evangelist.  She  knew  the  Tiltons 
also.  In  her  History  of  Plymouth  Notes  she  says: 

The  falsehoods  that  were  caused  to  be  circulated  regarding  Mrs.  Tilton  and  her  hus¬ 
band  at  this  time  deceived  the  people,  for  many  of  them  wished  to  be  deceived.  But  the 
little  church  understands  the  motive  for  them,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  truth 
will  be  known  to  all. 

Augusta  Moore  returned  to  Benton,  the  former  Sebasticook,  in  1886  and 
spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  that  town.  She  was  a  woman  of  deep  religious 
convictions  who  was  thought  by  some  to  be  psychic.  She  was  tall,  with  much 
dignity  and  poise,  and  her  brilliant  dark  brown  eyes  and  well-formed  fea¬ 
tures  made  a  lasting  impression.  She  died  September  1,  1900,  and  was  buried 
at  Sebasticook  Falls  Cemetery,  Benton  Falls. 

“Last  Pine  of  Sweet  Auburn” 

Last  Pine  of  Sweet  Auburn,  I  sit  in  thy  shade, 

And  mourn  for  the  mates  that  around  thee  are  laid ; 

Tall  spires  of  the  forest,  majestic  and  grand, 

And  noble  in  beauty,  profane  was  the  hand 

That  swept  from  the  mountain  its  pride  and  its  crown, 

And  the  boast  of  Sweet  Auburn  brought  ruthlessly  down. 
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Last  Pine  of  Sweet  Auburn,  Oh  hadst  thou  a  tongue, 

And  couldst  thou  remember  the  time  thou  wert  young, 
Entranced  I  could  linger  for  hours  at  thy  feet, 

And  list  to  the  tales  thou  wouldst  surely  repeat. 

Thou  wouldst  tell  of  the  time  when  this  mountain  looked  down 
On  no  ship-traversed  bay,  on  no  beautiful  town, — 

When  the  red  men  and  maidens  roved  dark  through  the  trees, 
Where  now  nods  the  grain  to  the  soft  summer  breeze. 

Of  the  time  when  the  white  man’s  adventurous  feet 
First  crushed  the  sweet  ferns  of  this  sylvan  retreat; 

His  first  lodge  was  budded,  his  first  tree  was  felled ; 

And  how  the  white  tide  from  the  red  sunset  swelled. 

Thou  wouldst  tell  of  the  struggle  twixt  red  man  and  white ; 
How  bloody,  how  fierce,  how  protracted  the  fight! 

But  the  doom  of  the  red  man  was  written  and  sealed, 

From  his  hunting  ground  driven,  he  was  scattered  and  peeled, 
And  the  earth  that  was  fat  with  his  graves  and  his  blood, 

Yielded  up  to  the  white  man  its  treasures  of  food. 

Thou  wouldst  tell  of  the  time  when  the  wealthy  and  gay 
Their  fair  mansions  reared  by  Wiscasset’s  broad  bay— 

The  proudest  not  then  might  Wiscasset  disdain, 

For  Maine  was  the  fashion,  and  all  flocked  to  Maine. 

The  army  and  navy  its  gallant  sons  sent, 

And  beautiful  women  their  potent  charms  lent; 

The  red  wine  flowed  free,  and  rare  jewels  shone  bright, 

And  wassail  and  revelry  rang  through  the  night. 

Ah !  many  a  soul  from  yon  tree  shadowed  town 
Into  anguish  and  blackness  and  darkness  went  down. 

What  profit  in  pleasure  and  riches  to  roll, 

If  the  purchase  is  made  by  the  loss  of  the  soul? 

How  many  were  there  who  in  holy  ways  trod, 

And  now  they  are  resting  in  peace  with  their  God. 

Last  Pine  of  Sweet  Auburn,  when  homesick  and  worn, 

The  wanderer  at  last  on  his  happy  return, 

Looking  eagerly  out  for  thy  fellows  and  thee, 

Rejoiced  when  the  evergreen  tops  he  could  see. 

“Come  home  child,  come  home,”  those  tall  forms  seem  to  say, 
“Thy  place  at  the  table  awaits  thee  today ; 
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Thy  father  and  mother  thy  coming  await; 

Thy  brothers  and  sisters  are  thronging  the  gate. 

Oh!  why  from  Sweet  Auburn  so  far  didst  thou  roam, 

From  the  bay  and  the  mountain?  come  home  child,  come  home.” 

Alas!  O  Sweet  Auburn,  how  sad  the  surprise 

That  now  must  look  forth  from  the  home-comers’  eyes; 

It  will  fill  them  with  wonder,  with  anger,  and  pain, 

To  search  for  their  friends  of  the  mountain  in  vain. 

Thou  sacred  old  tree !  the  dear  home  of  my  birth, 

And  the  home  of  my  mother,  long  since  passed  from  earth, 

Thou  art  watching  o’er  yet  with  the  still  faith  of  yore ; 

But  ah!  ’tis  the  home  of  my  kindred  no  more. 

By  tears,  lonely  Pine,  I  respond  to  thy  sigh, 

As  the  sad  winds  of  eve  wander  murmuring  by, 

I  feel  a  deep  truth  in  thy  desolate  tone, 

It  whispers,  “My  fate  but  foreshadows  thine  own .” 

Thy  green  arms  seem  tenderly  over  me  spread, 

As  seeking  to  shelter  the  wanderer’s  head, 

A  bird  in  thy  branches  why  may  I  not  dwell, 

Bidding  life  and  its  tumults  and  sorrows  farewell? 

“Wiscasset” 

Dethroned!  discrowned!  forsaken  by  the  sea, 

Sitting  in  dust  with  ashes  on  thy  head, 

Still  thou  art  beautiful!  and  still  will  be 
Fair  as  a  dream  though  all  my  hopes  are  dead ; 

Thine  empty  palaces  to  silence  given ; 

Thy  children  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Beloved!  beautiful!  not  we  alone— 

Thy  children,  praise  thee,  ruined  as  thou  art, 

Thy  peerless  graces  all  who  see  thee  own: 

And  we— we  bear  jorever  on  our  heart 
The  sacred  picture  of  our  home  of  yore, 

Framed  in  its  pleasant  hills,  its  matchless  shore. 

October  1882 
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Alpheus  Spring  Packard 

Alpheus  Spring  Packard,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Hezekiah  Packard,  was 
born  at  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  December  23,  179 8,  just  four  years 
before  his  father  settled  in  Wiscasset  where  he  became  the  third  pastor  of 
the  east  parish  church  in  this  town. 

The  Packard  family  lived  in  a  house  located  very  close  to  that  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Mary  Sewall  Metcalf,  and  where,  in  colonial  days, 
stood  the  blockhouse  known  as  Williamson’s  garrison.  For  thirty  years  they 
were  identified  with  the  life  of  this  town  and  their  descendants  still  manifest 
an  interest  in  its  welfare. 

After  completing  his  course  at  the  common  schools  of  Wiscasset,  schools 
whose  standards  his  father  had  given  his  best  years  to  raise  and  maintain, 
Alpheus  Packard  entered  Bowdoin  College,  at  which  institution  he  was  des¬ 
tined  to  play  so  important  a  role  for  seventy  years,  first  as  student,  then 
instructor,  professor  and  for  sometime  before  his  death,  as  acting  president. 
He  received  his  A.  M.  from  Bowdoin  in  1816  and  for  a  short  time  there¬ 
after  he  was  assistant  teacher  in  Gorham  Academy,  and  on  December  twen¬ 
tieth  of  that  year  he  returned  to  Wiscasset  where  he  opened  the  Latin 
Grammar  School. 

From  1819  to  1824  he  was  a  tutor  at  Bowdoin  College ;  and  from  the 
latter  date  until  1865,  he  was  professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 
For  three  years  (1842-1845)  he  had  charge  of  rhetoric  and  oratory ;  and 
for  twelve  years  he  held  the  department  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Bowdoin  in  1869. 

Alpheus  Spring  Packard  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  address  on  the  occasion 
of  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Wiscasset, 
August  6,  1873,  on  the  spot  where  the  founders  met  a  hundred  years  before 
and  perfected  its  organization.  It  was  published  in  book  form  by  Joseph 
Wood  of  Wiscasset. 

In  1839  Mr.  Packard  edited  an  issue  of  the  Memorabilia  Xenophontis ,  and 
a  second  edition  in  1841.  He  also  edited  the  works  of  Dr.  Appleton  in  two 
volumes,  and  wrote  the  memoir  prefixed.  He  contributed  two  articles  to  the 
North  American  Review  and  one  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

In  1827  he  married  Frances  E.  Appleton,4  the  daughter  of  President 
Appleton  of  Bowdoin  College.  She  died  in  1839,  leaving  five  children: 

4.  Frances  E.  Appleton  was  a  sister  of  Jane  Means  Appleton  who  married  Franklin  Pierce,  the 
fourteenth  President  of  the  United  States. 
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Charles  A.  Packard  who  was  at  one  time  a  practising  physician  in  Waldo- 
boro  and  later  in  Bath;  William  A.  Packard,  professor  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  and  then  of  Greek  and  literature  at  Dartmouth  and  afterward  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton;  George  L.  Pack¬ 
ard,  and  Alpheus  S.  Packard,  lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology 
in  Bowdoin  and  later  professor  of  zoology  and  geology  at  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity;  and  one  daughter  Frances  Appleton  Packard. 

In  1844,  he  married  Mrs.  C.  W.  McLellan  of  Portland.  They  had  one 
son,  Robert  L.  Packard,  who  was  instructor  in  French  and  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  chemistry  in  Bowdoin  College,  and  later  first  examiner  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office. 

Alpheus  Spring  Packard  died  July  13,  1884. 


William  Davis  Patterson 

William  Davis  Patterson,  the  son  of  Seth  and  Laura  J.  (Call)  Patterson, 
was  born  in  Dresden,  Maine,  March  5,  1858.  In  1869,  the  family  moved  to 
Wiscasset,  where  he  attended  the  local  schools.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
left  school  and  went  to  work  for  Alfred  Lennox,  a  broker  and  dealer  in  hay. 
From  that  time  whatever  he  received  in  the  way  of  education  was  by  a  self- 
taught  course  in  reading  and  research,  a  natural  inclination  to  which  led  him 
to  become  interested  in  historical  matters,  and  for  many  years  before  his 
death,  in  1931,  he  was  considered  one  of  the  foremost  historians  in  Maine. 

While  working  for  Mr.  Lennox,  he  took  up  book-keeping  and  in  1871, 
when  the  Knox  and  Lincoln  Railroad  was  opened,  he  began  to  work  at  the 
local  station  as  agent  in  Wiscasset. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  William  D.  Patterson  was  chosen  from  among 
twelve  applicants  for  the  treasurership  of  the  Wiscasset  Savings  Bank, 
which  position  he  held  until  1917,  a  few  months  before  it  was  merged  with 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Wiscasset,  when  he  retired  as  treasurer  of  the 
Savings  Bank  and  became  cashier  of  the  National  Bank,  carrying  through 
the  details  of  the  merger.  In  1902,  while  still  holding  office  in  the  Savings 
Bank,  he  became  president  of  the  National  Bank,  which  position  he  held 
until  1917.  At  the  time  when  the  Savings  Bank  combined  with  the  National 
Bank,  under  the  name  of  the  Lincoln  County  Trust  Company,  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  became  vice-president  of  the  new  institution,  retaining  that  office  until  it 
closed  in  1923. 
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When  the  narrow  gauge  railroad  was  begun  in  1893,  he  became  treasurer 
of  the  Wiscasset  Waterville  &  Farmington  Railway  Company  and  served 
until  1925. 

William  Davis  Patterson  became  a  Mason  in  December,  1879,  and 
joined  the  local  chapter,  Lincoln  Lodge,  No.  3,  F.  &  A.  M.  He  served  as 
secretary  for  this  Lodge  for  forty-five  terms,  refusing  re-election  only 
when  failing  health  forced  him  to  curtail  his  numerous  activities,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1929.  His  service  as  secretary  was  interrupted  for  one  year  when  he 
became  Worshipful  Master.  He  also  served  as  secretary  of  the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem  Royal  Arch  Chapter  No.  3,  for  forty  years. 

All  of  this  time  Mr.  Patterson  was  gathering  material  pertaining  to  his¬ 
torical  and  genealogical  matters  and  he  became  a  recognized  authority  on 
Lincoln  County  history.  In  1895  he  compiled  and  edited  for  the  Maine 
Genealogical  Society,  a  valuable  work  entitled:  The  Probate  Records  oj  Lincoln 
County ,  Maine ,  iy  60-1800. 

Many  interesting  and  valuable  papers  on  historical,  biographical  and 
antiquarian  topics  relating  to  Wiscasset  or  its  neighborhood,  the  fruit  of  his 
researches  among  the  local  records,  were  read  by  Mr.  Patterson  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Wiscasset  Fire  Society,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had 
been  a  member  for  fifty-two  years  and  clerk  for  forty  years. 

He  delivered  a  scholarly  address  on  the  history  of  the  court  and  court 
house  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Lincoln  County  court  house  held 
at  Wiscasset,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lincoln  County  Bar  Association, 
July  23,  1924.  Wiscasset  in  the  Early  Days  is  an  excellent,  but  all  too  brief 
account  of  the  old  town  on  the  Sheepscot.  Probably  his  greatest  service  to 
the  history  of  Maine  was  undertaken  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  when 
he  revised  and  reviewed  the  History  oj  Dresden ,  Maine ,  by  the  late  Charles 
Edward  Allen,  who  died  in  1911.  This  book  was  brought  out  by  Bertram 
E.  Packard,  the  state  commissioner  of  education.  This  history  is  another  tes¬ 
timonial  to  the  painstaking  research  and  conscientious  labor  of  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son,  whose  writings  were  meticulously  correct.  Mr.  Allen  had  stipulated  in 
his  will  that  Mr.  Patterson  should  be  given  all  of  the  manuscripts  and  data 
collected  by  him  and,  after  careful  revision,  he  should,  if  possible,  publish 
it.  Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  printing  at  that  time,  the  small  fund  left 
by  Mr.  Allen  was  insufficient,  so  it  was  not  possible  to  publish  the  work  until 
a  special  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Maine  legislature  and  added  to  the 
donation  of  private  funds. 
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Mr.  Patterson  served  on  the  commission  appointed  by  Gov.  William  T. 
Cobb  of  Maine  to  supervise  the  building  of  the  memorial  tower  on  the  site 
of  Fort  William  Henry  at  Pemaquid  and  for  fifteen  years  continued  a 
member  of  the  commission  charged  with  the  care  of  the  completed  work. 

Among  the  historical  societies  in  which  he  held  membership  were  the 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  of  which  he  was  for  eight 
years  vice-president  for  Maine  j  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  of  which  he 
was  first  corresponding  secretary  and  then  vice-president ;  the  Colonial 
Society  of  Massachusetts ;  the  American  Antiquarian  Society ;  and  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities.  Mr.  Patterson 
served  as  president  of  the  Wiscasset  Cemetery  Association  from  the  time  of 
its  incorporation  in  1909  until  his  death. 

William  Davis  Patterson  married  June  6,  1914,  at  Westport,  Maine, 
Louise  Marguerite  Dayton  who  was  born  at  Stamford,  Connecticut.  She 
died  at  Wiscasset,  March  16,  1925.  They  had  one  daughter,  Janet  Dayton 
Patterson,  now  Mrs.  Daniel  Horne,  who  has  survived  her  parents.  Mr. 
Patterson  died  in  Bath,  July  16,  1931.  He  was  buried  at  Woodlawn  Ceme¬ 
tery  at  Birch  Point. 


Edith  Sawyer 

Edith  A.  Sawyer,  the  second  daughter  of  Hon.  George  B.  and  Annie  A. 
(Lord)  Sawyer,  was  born  and  educated  in  Wiscasset,  and,  after  taking  a 
high  school  course  here,  entered  Wellesley  College  as  a  special  student, 
where  she  followed  all  the  courses  in  English  training  and  constructive 
writing  afforded  by  that  institution. 

While  at  Wellesley  Miss  Sawyer  wrote  brief  histories  pertaining  to  local 
subjects  for  journals  and  magazines,  also  occasionally  contributed  to  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript.  Her  first  literary  venture 
bears  the  title  For  Student  Days  and  Birthdays  and  contains  appropriate  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  best  writers  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  with  notes  and 
memoranda  concerning  literary  people  and  events.  But  Mary  Cameron ,  a 
romance  of  Fisherman’s  Island,  is  regarded  as  her  first  book.  The  story 
centers  around  a  bleak,  desolate  strip  of  rocky  shore  lying  off  Linekin  Neck 
on  the  edge  of  the  ocean,  with  few  trees  to  break  its  barrenness  and  with  the 
bell  on  the  government  buoy  tolling  incessantly  close  to  its  shore.  Here 
Miss  Sawyer  often  made  sojourns  in  order  to  absorb  the  local  color  before 
attempting  to  portray  it.  This  book  was  published  in  1899,  by  B.  H.  San- 
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born  &  Co.  of  Boston.  She  next  wrote  four  books  for  children,  The  Christ- 
makers ’  Club;  Elsa’s  Gift  Home;  Jose,  our  little  Portugese  Cousin;  and  Denise 
of  the  Three  Pines,  the  last  a  story,  located  in  Denmark,  Maine,  of  a  little 
Belgian  refugee. 

At  Wellesley,  Miss  Sawyer  became  special  tutor  to  a  student  sent  to  the 
college  by  the  Japanese  government  for  the  study  of  English.  This  student 
was  the  pleasantly  remembered  Miss  Mitsu  Okada  who  spent  a  summer  in 
the  Sawyer  home  in  Wiscasset,  and  through  whom  Miss  Sawyer  became  in¬ 
spired  with  an  interest  in  things  Japanese.  Later  she  made  two  visits  to  the 
I.and  of  the  Rising  Sun,  where  she  had  exceptional  opportunities  to  study 
the  people  of  that  island  empire.  From  her  books  on  Japan  it  is  evident  that 
she  went  not  only  inside  the  bamboo  fences  and  paper  shoji  but  beyond 
these,  and  over  the  spotless  mattings  to  the  heart  of  the  country.  Her  writ¬ 
ings  show,  for  a  foreigner,  an  exceptional  appreciation  of  the  Yamato 
Damashi,5  “Spirit  of  Old  Japan.” 

As  an  outcome  of  these  visits  Miss  Sawyer  wrote  The  Way  of  Ume,  which 
has  an  introduction  by  the  late  historian,  William  Elliot  Griffis,  and  the 
Abiding  of  Ume,  with  an  introduction  by  Viscount  Saito.6  Both  of  these  books 
have  been  transcribed  into  Braille  by  the  Red  Cross  Society  in  America. 
They  are  used  by  many  schools  for  the  study  of  Japan,  and  do  much  to 
further  international  good  understanding. 

Miss  Sawyer  continues  her  literary  work,  living,  during  the  summer,  in 
Fryeburg,  Maine,  and  spending  the  winter  months  usually  in  New  York 
City. 

Rufus  King  Sewall 

Rufus  King  Sewall,  the  historian  of  Wiscasset,  was  the  son  of  Rufus  and 
Phebe  (Merrill)  Sewall.  He  was  born  at  Edgecomb,  Maine,  January  22, 
1814.  The  Sewalls  are  the  direct  descendants  of  a  notable  English  family 
from  Warwickshire. 

After  first  attending  the  local  schools,  Rufus  King  Sewall  went  to  the  old 
Lyceum  at  Gardiner,  but  prepared  for  his  collegiate  course  at  the  Farming- 
ton  Academy  under  preceptor  Green.  Entering  Bowdoin  College  in  1833, 
he  received  the  A.  B.  degree  in  1837.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  at  the 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary ;  and,  after  his  first  marriage,  to  a  southern 

5.  Yamato  Damashi  is  the  old  name  for  Japan  before  the  Japanese  adopted  the  name  Nippon. 

6.  Viscount  Saito  was  assassinated  in  the  political  outbreak  February  26,  1936. 
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woman,  served  as  minister  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  for  several  years.  He 
returned  to  Maine  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  ac¬ 
cepting  a  call  to  the  Congregational  Church  at  Newcastle,  where  he 
preached  for  one  or  two  years  before  settling  permanently  in  Wiscasset. 

Mr.  Sewall  purchased  the  house  on  the  Bath  road  from  Warren  Rice, 
Esq.,  and  there  he  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

During  his  sojourn  in  St.  Augustine,  he  studied  law  with  his  uncle,  Kiah 
B.  Sewall,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Lincoln  County  Bar  in  1859.  He  began 
practice  in  Wiscasset,  where  much  of  his  business  was  in  the  United  States 
courts  in  which  he  contested  and  won  some  very  important  suits.  In  admiral¬ 
ty  was  settled  the  right  of  fishermen  to  three-eighths  of  the  United  States 
bounty,  in  the  case  of  the  Lucy  Ann  before  Judge  Ware;  divested  all  right 
to  royalty  under  the  Isaac  Winslow  Jones  patents  on  canned  green  corn 
packing,  cancelling  four  patents  in  the  United  States  Circuit  and  Supreme 
Court;  and  successfully  contested  title  to  a  tax  sale  of  his  Florida  pineapple 
lands,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  in  the 
January  term,  1896.  He  also  recovered  heavy  awards  in  the  Alabama  Com¬ 
missioners’  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington,  in  favor  of  the  owners  of  the 
schooner  Restless  of  Boothbay,  destroyed  with  her  cargo  by  the  Confederate 
steamer  Tallahassee ;  and  in  favor  of  the  widow  of  Captain  Kallock,  for  a 
third  of  the  bark  M.  J .  Kallock ,  burned  by  the  Confederate  steamer  Alabama 
at  sea.  He  likewise  had  charge  of  large  demands  for  French  spoliation 
claims. 

The  best-known  published  works  of  Rufus  King  Sewall  which  are  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  history  are:  Sketches  oj  St.  Augustine ,  The  Ancient  Domin¬ 
ions  oj  Maine y  Ancient  Voyages  to  the  Western  Continent ;  Three  Phases  oj  History 
on  the  Coast  oj  Maine y  Pemaquid:  Its  Genesis ,  Discovery ,  Namey  and  Colonial  Re¬ 
lations  to  New  England  (printed  by  the  Lincoln  Historical  Society),  Lincoln 
Lodge ,  a  description  of  the  local  association  by  that  name,  Po'pham's  Town 
Fort  St.  George y  and  various  brochures  on  Wiscasset,  among  them  Wiscasset 
Pointy  which  gives  a  description  of  the  old  meeting-house  and  interesting  in¬ 
cidents  connected  with  its  history.  As  a  scholar  and  historian  he  was  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  early  history  and  growth  of  the 
state. 

Rufus  King  Sewall  died  in  Wiscasset,  April  16,  1903. 7 

7.  The  above  information  was  supplied  by  Charles  Summers  Sewall,  the  son  of  R.  K.  Sewall,  and 
the  Biografhical  Review,  page  300. 
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Joseph  Emerson  Smith 

Joseph  Emerson  Smith,  the  son  of  Samuel  Emerson  and  Louisa  Sophia 
(Fuller)  Smith,  was  born  in  Augusta,  Maine,  March  19,  1835.  Judge 
Smith,  his  father,  whose  term  of  office  as  governor  of  the  state  of  Maine 
had  expired,  soon  after  moved  to  Wiscasset,  where  his  five  sons  received 
their  first  schooling. 

Joseph  Emerson  Smith,  like  his  father,  chose  the  law  for  his  profession, 
and  after  graduating  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1854,  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Henry  Ingalls,  Esq.,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  became  partner 
with  Mr.  Ingalls  until  1869,  when  he  removed  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  where 
he  ever  afterward  resided. 

In  1875  Mr.  Smith’s  novel  entitled  Oakridge  was  published  by  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Company  of  Boston.  It  is  an  old-time  story  located  in  the  environs 
of  Wiscasset,  principally  at  Birch  Point,  where  a  tract  of  land  was,  at  one 
time,  in  the  possession  of  his  uncle  whose  name  he  bore.  Mr.  Smith  died 
very  suddenly  in  Chicago,  June  16,  1881. 

He  was  brought  to  Wiscasset  for  burial  in  the  Smith  family  lot  in  Ever¬ 
green  Cemetery. 


Susan  Smith 

Susan  Abigail  Cowles  Grant,  the  daughter  of  John  Cowles  and  Susan 
(Henry)  Grant  was  born  in  Chicago,  November  1,  1882.  She  was  educated 
in  that  city,  where  she  entered  the  University  of  Chicago,  September  23, 
1899.  Throughout  the  course  her  scholarship  was  consistently  above  the 
average.  She  received  the  A.  B.  degree  on  June  17,  1902,  and  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  graduate  school  where  she  remained  in  residence  during  the 
two  subsequent  quarters  after  receiving  the  Bachelor’s  degree. 

Susan  Grant  was  married  in  Chicago,  May  17,  1905,  to  Harold  Emerson 
Smith,  the  grandson  of  Governor  Smith,  and  son  of  Benjamin  F.  Smith  of 
Wiscasset.  After  her  marriage  much  of  her  time,  when  not  traveling,  was 
spent  in  this  town  and  several  of  her  books  were  written  in  the  same  house 
where,  in  1874,  Blanche  Willis  Howard  (the  maternal  aunt  of  her  hus¬ 
band)  wrote  her  first  novel,  One  Simmer. 

Susan  Smith’s  best-known  books  are:  Made  in  America ,  Made  in  France , 
Made  in  Mexico ,  Made  in  Germany  and  Austria ,  Made  in  England ,  Made  in 
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Sweden  (her  last  book),  The  Glories  oj  Venus ,  Tranquilina's  Paradise ,  the 
Christmas  Tree  in  the  Woods ,  which  describes  a  tree  growing  in  the  forest  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Seaver  Warland  around  which  the  people  of 
Wiscasset  gather  every  Christmas  Eve  to  sing  carols  and  receive  presents, 
an  illuminated  creche  being  in  the  background.  This  book  has  been  accepted 
for  the  White  House  Library  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Susan  Grant  Smith  died  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York,  September 
19,  1934.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband  Harold  E.  Smith ;  a  daughter, 
Marion  (Mrs.  Lloyd  Lowndes);  and  a  son,  Emerson  Smith,  all  of  whom 
reside  in  New  York  City. 


Patience  Stapleton 

Martha  Armstrong  Tucker,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Holbrook  and 
Mary  (Armstrong)  Tucker,  was  born  at  Wiscasset,  March  9,  1861.  The 
first  school  she  attended  outside  of  her  native  village  was  a  convent  in 
Whitefield,  Maine,  after  which  she  spent  two  years  at  Farmington,  also  in 
this  state.  Her  education  was  completed  at  a  Moravian  Seminary  at  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pennsylvania,  from  which  she  graduated  in  1877  and  afterwards 
taught  for  one  year  in  the  public  schools  of  this  village. 

“Patty  Tucker,”  as  she  was  known  to  her  intimate  friends,  was  a  brilliant 
and  gifted  writer,  who  chose  for  her  life  work  the  field  of  American  fiction. 
In  August,  1879,  her  first  published  story  was  printed  in  The  Youth's  Com¬ 
panion.  In  1882  she  went  to  Denver,  Colorado,  where  she  became  a  writer 
on  the  daily  staff  of  the  Tribune  at  which  time  she  used  the  nom  de  plume 
of  “Patience  Thornton.”  A  year  later,  August  28,  1883,  at  her  old  home  in 
Wiscasset,  she  married  William  Stapleton,  who  was  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Denver  and  later  of  the  Denver  Republican. 

Patience  Stapleton  was  a  contributor  to  several  periodicals  before  publish¬ 
ing  her  books,  among  which  were:  “The  Major’s  Christmas  and  Other  Sto¬ 
ries,”  published  in  1885.  Kady ,  the  first  Colorado  novel,  published  in  1888, 
was  so  successful  that  it  was  to  have  been  dramatized  and  used  as  a  play  for 
Minnie  Madden  Fiske,  and  she  was  working  on  it  when  the  author  died,  so 
the  plan  to  put  it  on  the  stage  was  abandoned.  Another  work  of  Patience 
Stapleton  was  My  Sister's  Husband ,  published  in  1890;  and  Babe  Murphy 
followed  the  same  year.  “Trailing  Yew,”  a  story  of  Monhegan  Island,  first 
came  out  in  the  Cosmopolitan  in  1891.  It  was  not  published  in  book  form 
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until  1921.  Rose  Geranium ,  which  appeared  in  1892;  My  Jean ,  in  1893;  and 
Jean  McClure  complete  the  list  of  her  publications. 

Patience  Stapleton  died  in  New  York  City,  November  25,  1894.  She  was 
buried  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery  in  Wiscasset. 

Her  strong  personality  never  failed  to  impress  those  who  met  her.  Car¬ 
ing  little  for  society  in  general,  her  warm,  impulsive  nature  responded  read¬ 
ily  to  children,  and,  although  she  had  none  of  her  own,  they  instinctively 
loved  and  trusted  her.  She  had  an  unfailing  appreciation  of  the  virtue  of 
self-abnegation  and  the  humble  heroism  of  the  daily  toiler,  who  carried  on 
uncomplainingly,  bravely  performing  his  duty  to  the  end. 

Epigrammatic  though  her  style  was,  she  would  have  been  the  last  to  barb 
a  thought  or  a  phrase  or  intentionally  offend  a  sensitive  person.  Although 
reticent  and  quiet  with  strangers,  her  conversation  among  friends  sparkled 
with  wit  and  repartee.  She  held  fast  to  the  soundness  of  fundamentals,  re¬ 
garding  with  innate  scorn  useless  shams  and  conventions 

Mrs.  Stapleton  valiantly  took  up  the  cudgels  of  her  sex,  and  was  the  first 
to  advance  women’s  suffrage  in  Colorado ;  and  so  whole-heartedly  did  she 
advocate  enfranchisement  for  the  women  of  that  state,  that  her  death  was 
regarded  as  a  distinct  loss,  not  only  to  Western  literature,  but  also  to  West¬ 
ern  progress. 


Joseph  Wood 

The  date  of  his  birth  is  found  in  a  memorandum  which  runs  as  follows: 
“December  9,  1842— Friday,  between  2  and  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  born 
to  Abiel  and  Catherine  Jane  (Felker)  Wood,  at  house  on  Fort  Hill  Street, 
Wiscasset,  a  son— Joseph  Wood— named  for  Joseph  A.  Wood  of  Ellsworth 
(cousin  of  Abiel  Wood,  then  P.  M.  at  Ells,  which  office  he  had  held  since 
1826  and  to  1 844).” 

He  was  the  fourth  generation  of  his  family  to  reside  in  Wiscasset,  his 
great-grandfather,  Gen.  Abiel  Wood,  having  come  to  this  town  from  Mid- 
dleborough,  Massachusetts.  Joseph’s  father  was  Rev.  Abiel  Wood,  a  Bap¬ 
tist  minister,  and  his  mother  Catherine  Jane  Felker,  a  woman  of  fine  sensi¬ 
bilities  and  more  than  average  intellectual  ability,  was  the  minister’s  second 
wife. 

The  house8  in  which  Wood  was  born  stands  near  the  waterfront  where 

8.  Now  owned  by  Frances  A.  Sortwell  and  called  the  “Pumpkin  House.” 
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the  old  shipyards  were  located,  and  here  he  spent  so  much  time  as  a  boy  that 
later  in  life  he  stated  that  he  “believed  himself  capable  of  stretching  a  keel, 
timbering  and  planking  a  hull  to  the  point  of  launching.”  In  the  ninth  year 
of  his  age  he  began  a  diary,  the  keeping  of  which  he  faithfully  performed 
for  over  seventy  years.  Early  in  life  he  developed  a  taste  for  good  litera¬ 
ture,  a  penchant  which  endured  throughout  his  lifetime.  Sports  likewise 
attracted  him  and  he  became  a  fine  swimmer,  as  well  as  an  excellent  skater, 
and  found  enjoyment  in  dancing  even  when  past  sixty  years  of  age. 

Joseph  Wood  was  a  public-spirited  citizen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Wis¬ 
casset  Fire  Society,  of  which  his  grandfather  was  one  of  the  founders ;  a 
charter  member  of  Arambec  Lodge  No.  71  in  Wiscasset  and  of  Island 
Lodge  No.  120  at  Bar  Harbor;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  was  foremost  in 
originating  the  Past  Grands  Association  in  this  state.  He  resurrected  the 
Wiscasset  Social  Library,  founded  in  the  year  1799,  but  which  had  lain  dor¬ 
mant  for  many  years,  and  by  his  personal  efforts  made  it  function  and  added 
to  it  many  volumes.  He  was  always  interested  in  public  affairs,  his  chief 
concern  being  that  of  capital  punishment,  and  he  used  all  the  power  at  his 
command  to  have  hanging,  which  he  called  “legalized  murder,”  abolished 
in  Maine.  He  was  a  free  thinker  and  an  admirer  of  Darwin  and  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  when  his  sons  were  born  bestowed  upon  them  the  names  of 
those  scientists. 

In  his  father’s  garden  on  Middle  Street  there  stood  an  enormous  elm, 
which  had  been  growing  there  since  the  days  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  high  among  the  branches  of  that  tree  which  was  long  known  as  the 
Bailey  Elm,  he,  in  his  boyhood,  had  a  sheltered  platform  far  above  the 
traffic  and  travel  of  the  town,  where  he  read  and  meditated. 

His  first  venture  as  a  printer  was  when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  company 
with  Charles  A.  J.  Farrar,  he  published  The  Wiscasset  Herald.  This  paper 
was  a  miniature  journal  of  four  pages,  three  columns  each,  10  by  17  inches 
in  size,  and  was  issued  weekly.  It  lasted  for  three  months,  when,  owing  to 
lack  of  funds,  it  was  discontinued. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1861,  Wood  entered  upon  a  three  years’ 
apprenticeship  at  the  trade  of  tinsmith  under  Charles  P.  Knight.  He  after¬ 
wards  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  the  Portland  Evening  Courier ; 
and  in  1864  he  took  the  various  courses  at  the  Eastman  Business  College  in 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

In  1866  he  began  job  printing  in  Wiscasset,  an  occupation  in  which  he 
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had  such  success  that  his  attention  was  turned  to  newspaper  work,  and  in 
January,  1869,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Seaside  Oracle ,  a  four-page 
sheet  with  three  columns  to  a  page,  12  by  17  inches  in  size.  Wood  devoted 
seven  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  Oracle,  and  when  for  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  support,  September  30,  1 876,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  it  to  Bath,  and 
a  year  later  relinquish  it  to  his  partner,  Fenelon  G.  Barker  of  Ellsworth, 
it  must  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  disappointments  of  his  life.  When 
Mr.  Barker  bought  out  Mr.  Wood’s  share  of  the  newspaper,  its  name  was 
changed  to  The  Bath  Commercial. 

At  the  time  when  Joseph  Wood  left  the  Bath  newspaper,  he  returned  to 
Wiscasset  and  lived  in  the  old  homestead  for  some  time  almost  the  life  of  a 
recluse.  In  October,  1877,  he  became  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  with 
an  office  in  his  house  on  Middle  Street.  In  May,  1879,  he  had  charge  for 
four  weeks  of  the  Oxford  Democrat ,  at  Paris,  Maine,  during  the  absence  of 
the  publisher.  In  November  of  that  year,  Wood  opened  a  job  printing 
establishment  at  Skowhegan. 

During  the  summer  of  1894,  Mr.  Wood  removed  to  Portland,  where  he 
became  editor  of  the  Maine  Coast  Cottager ,  and  when  he  finally  retired  from 
journalistic  work,  continued  to  live  in  Portland  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
March  n,  1923. 


Ben  Foster 

Ben  Foster  (1852-1896),  an  internationally  known  landscape  painter, 
spent  several  summers  in  Wiscasset,  during  the  “early  nineties”  when  he 
stayed  in  the  Stacy  house,  now  the  Wiscasset  Inn,  and  painted  local  scenes. 

He  was  born  at  North  Anson,  Maine,  and  was  the  son  of  Paulinus  May- 
hew  and  Lydia  Ring  (Hutchins)  Foster.  His  famous  picture  “Lulled  by 
the  Murmuring  Stream”  was  purchased  by  the  French  Government  for 
$6,000  and  hung  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  It  was  the  second  picture 
ever  sold  to  the  French  Government  by  an  American  artist.  A  photographic 
reproduction  has  been  used  as  a  frontispiece  to  Embden  Town  of  Yore. 

The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  has  some  of  his  best  productions.  One  picture 
entitled  “Autumn  Leaf”  is  at  the  Bowdoin  Art  Museum  and  one  which  he 
painted  for  Alexander  J.  Cunningham  was  given  by  the  latter  to  the  Wis¬ 
casset  Public  Library  and  is  on  the  wall  in  the  reading  room. 

His  brother  Charles  Foster,  was  a  pupil  at  the  Lcole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and 
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it  was  he  who  painted  the  portrait  of  his  father  which  is  in  the  State  Capitol 
at  Augusta. 

Ben  Foster  had  many  friends  in  Wiscasset,  where  his  kindly  nature  and 
personal  charm  are  well  remembered. 


Joseph  Kingsbury  Neal 

Joseph  Kingsbury  Neal,  the  son  of  Barker  and  Rebecca  (Ballard)  Neal, 
was  born  in  Wiscasset,  January  13,  1830.  He  showed  marked  artistic  ability, 
and  studied  with  Hammatt  Billings.  He  has  left  many  beautiful  water- 
color  sketches  made  in  Scotland  and  Italy,  as  well  as  an  excellent  pencil 
sketch  of  Wiscasset  Harbor  in  1845,  not  long  before  the  Edgecomb  bridge 
was  built.  Had  he  not  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  his  illustrations  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  famous. 

Elizabeth  Pearson  Patterson 

Elizabeth  Pearson  Patterson,  the  daughter  of  Seth  and  Laura  (Call) 
Patterson,  was  born  in  Dresden,  Maine,  October  22,  1865.  The  Patterson 
family  moved  to  Wiscasset  in  1869  and  the  children  were  all  educated  in 
the  common  schools  of  this  town. 

Miss  Patterson  early  in  life  showed  a  marked  talent  for  art  and  began 
her  work  with  china  painting.  When  Ben  Foster  came  here  for  several  suc¬ 
cessive  summers,  she  took  lessons  from  him  and  accompanied  him  on  vari¬ 
ous  sketching  tours  to  reproduce  the  picturesque  scenery  of  coastal  Maine. 
Monhegan  furnished  subjects  for  rugged  landscapes  of  rocks  and  sea; 
Boothbay,  artistic  groupings  of  wharves  and  buildings,  boats  and  nets  of  the 
fisher  folk;  while  at  Wiscasset  she  painted  such  historic  scenes  as  the  old 
fort,  the  Marie  Antoinette  house,  the  Powder  House,  old  mills  and  bridges 
and  woodland  views.  These  she  did  in  water-color. 

Later  on  Miss  Patterson  went  to  Boston  to  pursue  her  studies  in  art  and 
at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  she  studied  portraiture  in  oils.  She  was  there 
with  Alger  Currier,  who  had  been  at  the  Museum  for  several  years  when 
she  arrived.  Although  lacking  in  originality,  her  copies  of  old  masters  are 
works  of  unquestioned  merit. 

Notable  among  the  pictures  which  she  copied  are:  “L’Eminence  Grise,” 
by  Gerome,  depicting  a  scene  where  Friar  Joseph  Richelieu’s  confidential 
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advisers  are  seen  descending  the  staircase  of  the  Cardinal’s  palace ;  the  so- 
called  Nattier,  formerly  owned  by  Charles  Sumner,  entitled  “Portrait  of  a 
Lady,”  once  wrongly  attributed  to  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  the  subject  identified 
as  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland;  another  is  “Race  Horses”  by  Degas;  the 
“Baby  Stuart,”  the  portrait  of  James  I,  by  Van  Dyck;  “The  Descent  of  the 
Bohemians”  by  Diaz;  Le  Brun’s  “Portrait  of  Marie  Antoinette”;  Thomas 
Sully’s  picture  entitled  “The  Boy  with  the  Torn  Hat”;  a  copy  of  a  painting 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  and  two  Rembrandts.  These  last  were  her  best,  for 
she  excelled  in  refinement  of  expression  and  depth  of  coloring,  especially 
in  the  use  of  warm  siennas  and  umbers  in  their  soft  brown  richness  of  tone. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  her  works  is  the  “Portrait  of  Sir  William 
Phips”  in  the  old  fort  at  Pemaquid. 

For  many  years  Miss  Patterson  had  a  studio  in  her  garden  on  High 
Street,  where  she  worked  and  taught  with  unflagging  interest  and  zeal  until 
her  declining  health  put  an  end  to  her  labor.  She  died  at  Augusta,  June  io, 
1932. 
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Physicians  and  Lawyers 

WE  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  first  resident  physician  of  Wis¬ 
casset,  but  priority  is  generally  accorded  to  Dr.  Thomas  Rice,  who 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Oliver  Prescott  of  Groton,  and  who  settled  in 
Wiscasset  in  1762. 

Other  physicians  who  were  here  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  Dr.  Edward  Creamer,  or  Cremore,  Dr.  Daniel  Rose,  both  of 
whom  came  here  from  Boothbay,  Dr.  William  Barker,  Dr.  Samuel  Adams 
and  Dr.  Arnold. 

Long  before  the  advent  of  regular  physicians  the  age-old  competition  of 
magic  and  medicine  as  a  cure  for  ills  had  been  tried  by  Indian  medicine 
men,  and  succeeded  by  cook-book  recipes  concocted  and  administered  by  the 
family.  Cook-books,  in  their  incipient  stage,  were  replete  with  “Advice, 
Cures,  and  How  to  make  leeches  take  hold.”  Black  draughts  were  made  and 
administered,  one  of  these  being  a  compound  of  senna  and  manna  steeped 
on  the  kitchen  stove ;  another  was  made  of  brimstone  and  molasses ;  balm 
tea  was  the  tisane  for  fever;  and  saffron,  or  sheep  tea,  the  proper  medicine 
to  drive  out  the  measles.  “Cream  of  life  pills”  and  “striplings  and  molasses” 
also  ranked  in  the  home  pharmacopoeia  at  a  time  when  the  entire  “materia 
medica”  consisted  of  barely  more  than  ten  herbs  or  “simples”  intermingled 
with  thrice  ten  superstitions. 

It  was  then  the  custom  of  the  herb-woman  to  make  weekly  visitations  at 
the  back  door,  and  in  a  voice  with  a  wail  as  plaintive  as  the  lament  of  Jere¬ 
miah  for  Josiah,  whine  her  wares  thus: 

You  don’t  want  to  buy  any  catmint  or  elder  blow,  white  pine  boughs,  saxifras,  fever¬ 
few,  Life  of  men,  yews,  .  .  .  e-e-e-h? 

The  botanic  (or  Indian)  doctor  claimed  that  he  knew  of  a  tree  far  up  in 
the  land,  which  would  cure  the  falling  sickness.  This  was  thought  to  be  one 
variety  of  oak.  Cranberries  were  believed  to  cure  cancer,  and  wormwood  tea, 
epilepsy. 

At  least  two  medicines  which  for  many  years  had  an  extensive  sale  and 
great  popularity,  were  patented  in  Wiscasset.  One  was  Colby’s  Liniment 
made  from  a  recipe  belonging  to  Fred  Colby— a  farmer  who  was  for  sev- 
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eral  years  in  charge  of  the  poor  house— and  considered  highly  efficacious  as 
a  cure  for  rheumatism 5  the  other  was  Hall’s  Salve,  an  unguent  prepared  by 
Albert  Hall,  and  used  as  a  remedy  applied  externally  to  abrasions,  burns, 
cuts,  etc. 

Many  of  the  townspeople  still  remember  the  Indian  medicine  man  who 
visited  this  town  at  regular  intervals  to  sell  the  Kickapoo  remedies.  With 
the  advent  of  physicians  came  the  registered  pharmacists,  and  in  their  hands 
the  science  of  medicine  passed  from  the  experimental  stage  of  the  cook¬ 
books  to  definite  prescriptions  and  cures.  Indiscriminate  bleeding  and  blis¬ 
tering  went  by  the  board. 

The  majority  of  physicians  who  have  resided  and  practised  in  this  town 
graduated  from  the  medical  school  at  Bowdoin.  Lest  there  be  confusion  be¬ 
tween  the  Maine  Medical  School  and  the  Bowdoin  Medical  School,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  Hatch’s  History  of  Bowdoin  will  furnish  the  explanation: 

“The  medical  school  at  Bowdoin  was  called  from  1877-1911,  the  Medi¬ 
cal  School  of  Maine.  It  was  then  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Bowdoin 
Medical  School.” 

The  Wiscasset  physicians,  as  far  as  their  biographies  have  been  available, 
are  listed  below. 

Dr.  Albee 

Fred  Houdlette  Albee  was  born  April  13,  1876,  at  Aina,  Maine.  He  is 
the  son  of  Freylinghuysen  White  Albee,  a  progressive  farmer,  who  was 
born  in  Wiscasset,  October  6,  1848,  and  was  deputy  sheriff  1902-1904.  His 
mother  was  Charlotte  Mary  Houdlette,  born  at  Dresden,  Maine. 

Dr.  Albee  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Maine,  Lincoln  Acad¬ 
emy  in  Newcastle,  and  Bowdoin  College,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  1899;  Harvard  University  Medical  School,  M.  D.  1903.  He  was 
house  surgeon  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  two  years 5  Hono¬ 
rary  Sc.  D.  University  of  Vermont,  19165  Sc.  D.  Bowdoin  College,  19175 
LL  D.  Colby  College,  1930 5  Founding  Fellow  and  Governor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  College  of  Surgeons. 

Immediately  after  retiring  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Dr.  Albee  went  to  New  York  City  where  he  began  the  practice  of  surgery 
specializing  in  bone  grafting  and  bone  surgery.  He  became  the  director  and 
founder  of  the  Curative  Workshop  in  that  city 5  professor  of  orthopedic 
surgery  in  the  post-graduate  medical  school  of  Columbia  University  5  hono- 
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rary  professor  of  orthopedic  surgery,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  He  is  the  consulting  orthopedic  surgeon,  Broad  Street 
Hospital  and  Pan-American  Clinics ;  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for 
Joint  Diseases  in  New  York  as  well  as  twenty  hospitals  in  that  state,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Vermont  and  Florida,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  Police  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
He  was  also  consultant  in  Orthopedics,  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition  and  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  International  Clinics,  Paris. 

He  is  the  author  of  Bone  Surgery ,  1915;  Orthopedic  and  Reconstruction  Sur¬ 
gery y  1919.  That  year  he  was  co-author  of  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  Human 
Projits  oj  War.  He  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the  leading  scientific  journals 
and  is  editor-in-chief  of  the  Rehabilitation  Review. 

Dr.  Albee  has  lectured  and  demonstrated  his  methods  of  bone  grafting  in 
Germany,  England,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Cuba,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Roumania,  and  Czechoslovakia.  He  was  official  representative  of 
the  Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army,  to  the  Inter-Allied  Rehabilitation 
Congress  at  Rome,  in  1919*  and  also  addressed  surgical  societies  at  Paris 
and  Bologna  the  same  year.  He  was  honorary  president  at  the  Fourth  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  for  Industrial  Accidents  and  Diseases,  at  Amsterdam, 
1925,  and  at  the  Fifth  International  Congress  in  Budapest,  1928. 

Dr.  Albee  was  chosen  as  the  opening  speaker  at  the  German  Surgical 
Congress  held  in  Berlin,  April,  1914,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War.  In  1916  he  was  requested  by  the  French  War  Office  to  demonstrate 
his  bone  graft  surgery  in  various  military  hospitals  in  France,  and  spent  six 
months  operating  and  demonstrating  in  various  hospitals  at  the  front.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  he  revolutionized  bone  graft  surgery  by  his  original  methods 
and  instruments. 

A  very  important  part  of  Dr.  Albee’s  pioneer  work  in  bone  graft  surgery 
has  been  the  invention  of  an  electrically  driven  bone  mill  by  which  auto¬ 
matic  power  driven  tools  were  first  applied  to  the  molding  of  bone  at  the 
surgical  operating  table  under  strict  surgical  asepsis.  Everything  that  can  be 
done  with  wood  in  a  carpenter’s  shop  or  with  metal  in  a  machine  shop,  that 
is  as  to  shaping  of  the  bone  can  be  done  with  automatic  machinery.  To  illus¬ 
trate:  a  bone  graft  taken  from  the  tibia  with  a  motor  saw  is  pushed  through 
a  dowel  shape  or  lathe,  and  made  into  a  dowel  of  any  desired  size.  If  fur¬ 
ther  refinement  of  technique  is  necessary,  this  dowel  is  then  pushed  into  a 
die  which  places  threads  upon  it,  preparatory  to  being  inserted  as  a  living 
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bone  graft  screw,  into  the  hole  drilled  into  some  bony  portion  of  the  anat¬ 
omy  by  the  same  bone  mill.  Again,  bone  can  be  grooved  with  an  adjustable 
twin  circular  saw,  thus  furnishing  a  perfect  inlay  when  inserted  into  the 
gutter. 

During  the  World  War  Dr.  Albee  entered  the  United  States  Military 
Service  as  major  and  was  advanced  to  colonel,  M.  R.  C.  He  made  valuable 
observations  in  France,  Italy  and  Canada  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war.  His  outstanding  work  in  surgery  has  been  commented  on  in  the 
famous  novel,  Empty  Pockets ,  by  Rupert  Hughes,  in  which  the  latter  gives  a 
description  of  intricate  bone  grafting. 

Dr.  Albee  has  done  much  to  develop  the  use  of  moving  pictures  as  a 
teaching  aid  to  surgery,  being  one  of  the  earliest  physicians  to  have  clinical 
films  made.  He  has  operated  in  nearly  every  capital  city  of  Europe  and  has 
shown  moving  pictures  of  his  work  in  the  great  world  cities.  In  October, 
1927,  at  the  request  of  the  governments  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania  he 
gave  lectures  on  bone-plastic  surgery  at  the  Universities  of  Prague  and  at 
Bucharest  and  Cluj.  In  appreciation  of  his  work  and  his  attainments  as  a 
surgeon,  the  Regency  of  Rumania  conferred  upon  him  the  highest  decora¬ 
tion  which  can  be  given  to  a  civilian,  Grand  Officer  of  the  Crown  of  Rumania. 

He  is  much  interested  in  furthering  the  relationships  between  the  medical 
profession  in  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American  countries.  One  of 
his  trips  taking  him  to  Cuba,  that  government  honored  him  with  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Carlos  P.  Finlay,  for  his  services  to  the 
medical  profession.  The  above  Order  is  granted  by  authority  of  the  Cuban 
Secretary  of  Public  Health.  In  recognition  of  his  proficiency  as  a  surgeon 
the  King  of  Spain  bestowed  on  him  the  decoration  of  Comendador  de  la 
Order  de  Isabella  Catolica,1  and  the  government  of  Hungary  made  him 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Merit.  The  King  of  Italy  in  1931  bestowed 
upon  him  the  decoration  of  Cavaliere  della  Corona  d’ltalia. 

Of  greater  merit  than  all  of  the  honors  heaped  upon  him,  highly  prized 
as  their  significance  must  be,  is  the  reconstruction  of  injured  bodies  and  the 
patient  care  given  to  bring  broken  lives  back  to  usefulness  if  not  to  perfect 
health.  Dr.  Albee,  in  the  capacity  of  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Orthopedic 
Council  to  the  Surgeon-General  during  the  war,  induced  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  Mr.  Charles  Freeman,  to  offer  gratis  to  the  government  his  exten¬ 
sive  estate  as  a  site  for  a  hospital.  He  also  succeeded  in  appointing  various 

1.  This  is  the  only  honor  from  the  old  regime  that  was  kept  by  the  Republic. 
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members  of  the  staff  for  this  hospital  according  to  an  agreement  between 
the  Surgeon-General  and  the  Red  Cross.  This  was  United  States  General 
Army  Hospital,  Number  3,  at  Colonia,  New  Jersey,  now  no  longer  in 
existence. 

The  hospital  consisted  of  no  buildings  on  200  acres  of  land.  It  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,000,  and  there  within  fifteen  months  6,000  pa¬ 
tients  were  treated  immediately  upon  debarkation. 

Because  of  his  great  interest  in  furthering  all  rehabilitation  work,  he  es¬ 
tablished  in  January,  1927,  The  Rehabilitation  Review ,  a  monthly  journal 
which  serves  as  an  international  forum  for  the  discussion  of  every  phase  of 
restoring  the  disabled. 

Dr.  Albee  married  February  2,  1907,  Louella  May  Berry,  and  they  have 
one  son,  Fred  Houdlette  Albee,  Jr.  They  have  a  home  in  Colonia,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  another  in  Nokomis,  Florida. 

Dr.  Adams 

Samuel  Adams,  the  son  of  James  and  Delia  Adams,  was  born  in  1771,  at 
the  old  homestead  in  that  part  of  Concord  now  called  Lincoln,  which  was 
bought  by  his  great-great-grandfather,  John  Adams,  in  1650.  Four  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  family  were  born  at  the  Adams  place. 

It  is  not  known  that  he  attended  Harvard  College,  although  he  took  his 
M.  D.  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1794.  He  married  in  1797,  Mar¬ 
garet,  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Austin  of  Charlestown,  and  that  same  year 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  came  to  Wiscasset  to  live.  They  remained  here  until 
1818,  when  they  moved  to  Boston. 

Dr.  Samuel  Adams  died  January  27,  1 844/45.  Mrs.  Adams  died  in  1838. 
Their  six  children  were  all  born  in  Wiscasset.  Dr.  Adams  was  admitted  to 
Lincoln  Lodge,  December  2,  1800,  and  withdrew  from  that  organization 
December  27,  1808. 

Stuart  Chapin,  the  great-great-grandson  of  Dr.  Samuel  Adams,  makes 
his  summer  home  on  Montsweag  Road,  just  over  the  Woolwich  line  from 
Wiscasset. 

Dr.  Bailey 

Bernard  Andrew  Bailey,  the  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Bailey,  of  Wool¬ 
wich,  and  his  wife,  Marjorie  Wright,  was  born  December  25,  1868.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Maine  Medical  School  1888-1890. 
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For  several  years  Dr.  Bailey  lived  in  New  York  City  where  he  was  a 
practising  physician. 

He  married  Louise  Isabel  Dunwiddie,  whose  father  came  to  this  country 
from  England.  In  1906  the  family  removed  to  Wiscasset,  where  Dr.  Bailey 
was  one  of  the  leading  physicians. 

Their  children  were:  Marjorie;  Louise  A.,  now  Mrs.  Mackay  Malcolm; 
Ruth,  now  Mrs.  Skofield;  Edna;  Bernard  and  Barbara. 

Dr.  Barker 

Dr.  William  Barker  appears  to  have  been  a  resident  doctor  in  Wiscasset 
for  about  thirteen  years,  from  1786  to  1799,  when  he  died  on  August 
twenty-sixth  of  that  year  and  his  funeral  was  attended  with  Masonic  honors 
by  Lincoln  Lodge  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  records  fail  to  disclose 
whence  he  came  but  it  is  thought  that  he  was  a  connection  of  the  Quaker 
family  of  that  name  who  lived  at  Swan  Island. 

The  following  record  appears  in  the  report  of  the  town  meeting,  March 
11,  1790. 

Article  16.— To  see  if  the  Town  will  give  liberty  to  Dr.  William  Barker  to  erect  a  hos¬ 
pital  for  enoculation  of  Small  Pox  in  some  part  of  the  East  Parish  of  this 
Town  where  they  may  think  proper  for  that  purpose. 

and  then  follows: 

Dismissed  from  the  warrant  article  16. 

Clearly  Dr.  Barker  was  in  advance  of  his  time  for  it  was  not  until  several 
years  later  that  vaccination  was  considered  seriously  enough  for  the  select¬ 
men  to  be  empowered  to  obtain  “good  kine  pock  matter  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town.” 

The  Cow  Pox  Act  was  forwarded  by  post,  March  20,  1810,  to  the  select¬ 
men  and  superintendents  for  vaccination  of  the  shire  towns  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  This  unique  document  addressed  “to  the  Selectmen  of  Wiscasset”  is 
still  extant. 

Dr.  Bickford 

Louis  Charles  Bickford  was  born  at  Dresden  Mills,  Maine,  May  12, 
1871.  He  was  the  son  of  Louis  H.  Bickford  and  Maryetta  Avis  Allen, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Horatio  Gates  Allen  (1807-1884),  also  of  Dresden. 

Louis  C.  Bickford  graduated  from  the  Maine  Medical  School  at  Bruns- 
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wick,  June  2,  1895.  He  married,  July  21,  1897,  Lydia  Thwing  of  Wool¬ 
wich.  His  second  wife  was  Dora  Albee,  a  daughter  of  Eben  Fred  Albee  of 
Wiscasset,  who  survived  him.  There  were  no  children  by  either  marriage. 

Dr.  Bickford  was  in  Wiscasset  from  1895  to  1907,  when  he  removed  to 
Portland,  Maine.  In  1909  he  went  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1915. 

Dr.  Bickford  died  at  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  September  16,  1924. 

Dr.  Browne 

Benjamin  Randall  Browne,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Martha  (Stevens) 
Browne,  was  born  in  Georgetown,  Maine,  December  5,  1859.  LIe  was  the 
grandson  of  Benjamin  Browne  of  Shirley,  Massachusetts,  and  Sarah  Orne 
of  Edgecomb. 

During  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Wiscasset  until  he  built  a  house,  in 
1888,  on  High  Street2  next  to  them,  Dr.  Browne  made  his  home  with  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Cushman,  the  latter  being  a  sister  of  his  father. 

Dr.  Browne  graduated  from  the  Maine  Medical  School  in  Brunswick  in 
1881,  and  was  associated  with  his  uncle,  Dr.  Cushman,  from  that  time  until 
1 895,  when  he  moved  to  Newton,  Massachusetts.  He  married  Lena  E. 
Patterson  of  North  Edgecomb.  Their  children  are:  Benjamin  Patterson 
Browne,  born  at  Wiscasset,  January  25,  1893;  Mary  Charlotte  Browne, 
born  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  March  10,  19 10  5  Paul  Corliss  Browne, 
born  in  Bath,  Maine,  August  18,  1913. 

Dr.  Chase 

Walter  Greenough  Chase,  the  son  of  Charles  Greenough  and  Relief 
Judith  (McQuesten)  Chase,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  May  30, 
1859.  LIe  was  educated  at  the  school  of  George  W.  C.  Noble  and  Harvard 
University,  receiving  his  A.  B.  with  the  class  of  1882.  After  graduation  he 
studied  for  a  year  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  In  the  autumn  of  1896  he 
entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
1901,  after  spending  the  year  of  1900-1901  at  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School.  The  following  summer  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Paris,  France, 
while  preparing  a  report  on  the  ozone  water  purification  system. 

Dr.  Chase  was  a  pioneer  in  applying  moving  pictures  to  educational  pur- 

2.  This  house,  enlarged  and  improved,  is  now  the  summer  home  of  Baroness  Branca,  of  Florence, 
Italy. 
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poses  when  he  adapted  the  biography  to  epilepsy.  This  branch  of  scientific 
research  led  him  to  spend  much  time  at  Sonyea,  New  York,  and  Palmer, 
Massachusetts,  where  the  epileptic  colonies  are  located,  in  his  efforts  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  cause  and  trace  the  progress  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  to  reproduce  by 
films  the  falling  sickness  in  such  a  way  that  physicians  were  enabled  to  witness 
the  difference  between  convulsions  of  greater  or  lesser  intensity  for  which  the 
French  language,  both  popular  and  scientific,  has  adopted  the  terms  of  “grand 
mal”  and  “petit  mal”  (i.  e.  great  and  little  evil). 

Most  of  the  present-day  advancement  made  in  this  line  has  been  founded 
on  his  original  investigation  in  this  field. 

Dr.  Chase  did  not  practise  in  Wiscasset,  but  made  his  summer  home  here 
from  1906  until  his  death  in  Boston,  January  27,  1919. 

John  Church 

John  Church  was  assessed  in  Wiscasset  in  1806  for  $200  real  estate  and 
$500  personal  and  faculty.  He  did  not  own  real  estate,  but  was  assessed  for 
the  office  room  he  occupied,  being,  in  1807,  one-third  the  office  of  Mr. 
Cook.  His  name  does  not  appear  on  the  assessment  rolls  after  1 809,  in  the 
margin  of  which  for  that  year  against  his  name  is  written  the  word, 
“Drowned.” 

Samuel  Parker,  Esq.,  of  Wiscasset,  was  appointed  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  John  Church,  physician,  and  the  inventory  of  the  estate  made  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  1812,  contains  the  following: 


2  Trunks 

$1.00 

1  chest 

1. 00 

1  sett  of  small  Draws 

2.00 

Medicines,  Phials  &  Gallipots 

1. 00 

Old  Cloaths 

1.50 

Instruments 

9.00 

2  Neck  cloths,  3  shirts,  1  pair  of  stockings 

4.09 

3  books 

•75 

Razor,  case  and  shaving  box 

•75 

Old  scales  &  4  oz.  weight 

•25 

Iron  Mortar 

2.25 

One  pair  of  boots 

•75 

Total 

$24.34 
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The  appraisers  were  Samuel  Adams,  a  well-known  physician  here;  John 
McMaster,  who  soon  afterwards  met  his  death  in  an  affray  on  one  of  the 
wharves  in  Wiscasset;  and  Thomas  Brintnal,  who  was  for  a  long  time  a 
resident  here  and  known  as  Major  Brintnal. 

Dr.  Cunningham 

Rufus  H.  Cunningham,  the  son  of  Thomas  Cunningham  and  Nancy,  his 
wife,  was  born  in  Edgecomb,  Maine,  in  1821. 

He  attended  the  Maine  Medical  School  in  1846-1847  but  received  his 
medical  degree  from  Dartmouth  in  1848.  He  settled  first  at  St.  George, 
and  while  there  married  Anna  Henderson  (1825-1891). 

They  removed  to  Whitefield  and  later  came  to  Wiscasset  where  they 
lived  from  1855  to  1888.  They  occupied  the  house  on  Federal  Street  which 
was  later  owned  by  Dr.  Leathers  and  in  which  Harold  S.  Sherman  now 
lives. 

Dr.  Cunningham  died  May  14,  1888.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cunningham  had 
two  sons,  Thomas  born  September  23,  1853,  died  June  1,  1881 ;  Alexander 
Johnston  born  about  1861,  went  to  Casper,  Wyoming,  and  married  Ada  B. 
Rohrbaugh,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Edwin  Peter  Rohrbaugh  of  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Dr.  Cushman 

Sidney  Beaman  Cushman,  the  son  of  Kenelm  Cushman  and  his  wife, 
Hannah  (Boynton)  Nutter,  was  born  at  Wiscasset,  August  26,  1810.  He 
was  educated  in  the  south  district  school  of  this  township,  and  later  became 
a  successful  physician.  For  three  years  (1837-1840)  he  practised  in  Booth- 
bay,  but  left  that  place  in  1840,  when  he  built  a  house  on  High  Street  in 
Wiscasset  which  place  was  ever  afterward  his  home.3 

Rev.  David  Quimby  Cushman,  his  brother,  compiled  the  History  oj  An¬ 
cient  Sheepscot  and  Newcastle ,  published  in  1882. 

Dr.  Sidney  B.  Cushman’s  specialty— if  a  country  doctor  be  permitted  to 
have  a  specialty— was  obstetrics,  and  he  is  said  to  have  presided  over  the 
birth  of  more  than  2,000  infants.  He  was  also  a  taxidermist  of  no  mean 
repute,  having  a  rare  collection  of  birds  which  he  had  shot,  stuffed,  and 
mounted  himself.  Whenever  called  to  a  distant  case  he  would  invariably 

3.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Webb  now  live  in  the  Cushman  house  on  High  Street. 
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take  along  his  gun  in  the  hope  of  bringing  down  some  rare  bird,  which  he 
could  stuff  and  add  to  his  collection. 

He  married  Lydia  Browne  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Browne  of  Shirley, 
Massachusetts,  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Orne,  whose  home  was  near  the  Edge- 
comb  quarry  at  the  Cross.  Lydia  Browne  was  born  October  25,  1813,  in 
Rdgecomb,  and  she  died  at  Wiscasset,  November  29,  1891. 

Dr.  Cushman  died  January  24,  1890,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
They  had  no  children,  but  a  nephew  and  niece  of  Mrs.  Cushman’s  lived 
with  them. 

Dr.  Day 

De  Forest  Smith  Day  was  born  in  Jefferson,  Maine,  March  7,  1878.  His 
parents  were  George  Hudson  Day  and  Ruth  Burtt. 

In  1905,  he  graduated  from  the  Maine  Medical  School  and  the  same 
year  married  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Hervey  Clapp  and  Zoe  Huston. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Day  settled  at  that  time  in  Wiscasset  in  a  brick  house  on  Main 
Street  known  as  the  Manasseh  Smith  house. 

Their  only  child  Robert  Huston  Day,  was  born  July  31,  1906. 

Dr.  Day  has  been  for  more  than  thirty  years  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
of  this  town. 

Dr.  Kennedy 

Daniel  Knight  Kennedy  was  born  in  Jefferson,  Maine,  in  1798.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  Waterville  College  and  from  the  Maine  Medical  School  in 
1826.  He  settled  in  Boothbay  Harbor  where  he  lived  from  1827  to  1839. 
From  Colby  College,  in  1828,  he  received  the  A.  M.  degree.  On  leaving 
Boothbay  in  1839,  Dr.  Kennedy  settled  at  Wiscasset  where  he  resided  until 
his  death,  August  26,  1873. 

As  a  physician  he  was  very  successful  and  had  a  large  practice.  His  house, 
which  is  still  standing  and  known  at  the  present  time  as  Webber’s  Tavern, 
is  situated  on  Middle  Street. 

Dr.  Kennedy  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  was  Master 
of  Lincoln  Lodge  from  1854  to  1861;  and  from  1862  to  1864.  Being  a 
public-spirited  citizen,  it  was  largely  due  to  his  untiring  efforts  in  1855  that 
the  high  school  was  revived  in  Wiscasset. 

Dr.  Kennedy  married  Maria  Reed  of  Boothbay. 
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Dr.  Kimball 

Irving  Ellis  Kimball,  the  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Tryphosa  Kimball,  was 
born  at  Clinton,  Maine,  September  2,  1851.  He  graduated  from  the  Maine 
Medical  School  in  1876.  He  was  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy  1883-1887. 
Dr.  Kimball  made  a  specialty  of  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat. 

He  practiced  in  Wiscasset,  where,  in  1880,  he  married  Mary  Frances,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph  Tucker.  She  died  the  following  year  in 
Portland  whither  he  had  moved. 

On  June  2,  1886,  Dr.  Kimball  married  Susan  Jackson  Rollins.  He  died 
in  Portland,  August  4,  1912. 


Dr.  Enoch  Leathers 

Enoch  Leathers  was  born  in  Hermon,  Maine,  February  24,  1868.  He 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  and  settled  in  Wiscasset  in  1905.  He 
was  a  homoeopathist. 

Dr.  Leathers  married  Annie  Smith,  and  with  their  son,  Kenneth,  and 
daughter,  Dorothy,  lived  on  Federal  Street  in  the  house  formerly  occupied 
by  Dr.  R.  H.  Cunningham,  next  to  the  Ancient  Cemetery. 

In  1919,  Dr.  Leathers  removed  to  Auburn,  Maine. 

Dr.  Rice 

Dr.  Thomas  Rice  was,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  first  resident  physician  in 
Wiscasset.  He  was  the  son  of  Noah  and  Hannah  (Warren)  Rice  and  was 
born  at  Westboro,  Massachusetts,  November  29,  1734.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1756  and  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Oliver  Prescott  of 
Groton.  He  also  studied  law. 

Dr.  Rice  came  to  Wiscasset  in  1762  and  soon  after  bought  the  land  from 
Robert  Lambert  which  was  the  site  of  the  second  framed  house  in  town.  In 
1763,  he  became  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Dr.  Rice  married 
in  1767,  Rebecca  Kingsbury,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Col.  John  Kingsbury 
of  Wiscasset. 

Thomas  Rice  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  New  England  in  the 
Revolutionary  period,  and  the  Journals  of  each  Provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts,  1774-1780,  contain  many  references  to  him.  He  was  the 
first  representative  from  Pownalborough  to  the  General  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1775.  He  was  also  a  representative  in  the  General  Courts  that 
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met  in  May  29,  1776,  and  May  28,  17775  but  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
General  Courts  that  met  May  26,  1778,  May  29,  1779,  and  May  31,  1780. 

Thomas  Rice,  Esq.,  was  appointed  to  swear  the  soldiers  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  in  the  room  of  Thomas  Fales,  Esq.,  July  1,  1775. 

In  the  Acts  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts ,  1774-1780  (XIX,  145),  under 
date  of  November  8,  1775,  one  allusion  reads:  “Resolved  that  there  be  paid 
out  of  the  Publick  Treasury  of  this  Colony  to  Thomas  Rice,  Esqr  the  sum 
of  One  pound  four  shillings  in  full  of  his  account  for  swearing  Two  Com¬ 
panies. ” 

On  August  18,  1775,  Dr.  Rice  with  others  signed  a  petition  relating  to 
Lincoln  County  (XIX,  56).  On  November  11,  1775,  he  was  paid  £3  for  a 
grant  to  Benjamin  Pomeroy,  who  had  been  disabled  at  Louisburg  in  1745 
(XIX,  155).  On  January  6,  1776,  Dr.  Rice  was  appointed  on  a  committee 
“to  sign  and  number  the  Bills  of  Credit”  (XIX,  199).  On  February  15, 
1776,  Dr.  Rice  was  appointed  on  a  committee  “to  procure  silver  and  gold 
in  exchange  for  bill”  (XIX,  226).  On  November  16,  1776,  he  was  paid  £6 
for  a  grant  to  Benjamin  Pomeroy  (XIX,  660).  And  on  December  6,  1776, 
it  was  “Resolved  That  there  be  a  suitable  quantity  of  Medicines  provided 
by  this  State  and  deliver’d  to  the  Surgeons  of  each  Regiment  for  the  Use  of 
the  Troops  to  reinforce  the  Army  at  New  York  each  Surgeon  to  be  account¬ 
able  for  the  quantity  he  shall  so  receive,  and  that  Doctr  Gardner  Doctr 
Dunsmore  and  Doctr  Rice  be  a  Committee  to  procure  and  deliver  said  Medi¬ 
cines”  (XIX,  708). 

On  September  10,  1777,  Dr.  Rice  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  British  frig¬ 
ate  RainboWy  a  44-gun  ship,  by  Commodore  Sir  George  Collier,  and  held  as 
hostage  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  townspeople  of  Pownalborough,  now 
Wiscasset.  He  was  a  delegate,  in  1779,  to  the  convention  for  forming  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  for  ratifying  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1788.  During 
several  years,  1780,  1781,  1782,  he  was  elected  senator  for  the  district  in 
which  he  resided,  and  was  appointed  elector  for  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  in  1792,  1796,  and  1800. 

When  the  judiciary  was  reorganized  under  the  authority  of  the  state  con¬ 
stitution  he  received  a  commission  as  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  presided  for  several  years,  until  1809,  with  integrity 
and  ability.  He  was  register  of  deeds  for  many  years,  resigning  in  1807. 
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Thomas  Rice  died  in  Wiscasset,  April  21,  1812.  His  residence  on  the  old 
post-road  to  Bath  is  the  house  now  occupied  by  his  great-great-great-grand¬ 
son,  Wolcott  Erskine  Andrews. 


Dr.  Rose 

Daniel  Rose  was  born  in  North  Bradford,  Connecticut,  July  31,  1772. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1791.  Sometime  between  that  date  and 
1812,  he  studied  medicine,  taught  school  and  settled  at  New  Milford,  now 
Aina,  Maine.  From  that  place  he  removed  to  Boothbay  where  he  was  prac¬ 
tising  between  the  years  1796  and  1823.  He  was  town  clerk  of  Boothbay  in 
1 807,  and  it  was  he  who  made  an  early  plan  of  that  town. 

He  removed  to  Wiscasset  and  lived  and  practised  here  for  a  short  time. 
He  was  here  chosen  president  of  the  local  medical  society  and  he  was  like¬ 
wise  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  Records  of  Lincoln 
Lodge  show  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  Masonic  Order  at  this  place  in  1812. 

The  war  of  that  year  found  him  a  volunteer  engineer,  building  barricades 
and  forts,  and  drilling  soldiers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  where  he  spoke  at  length  on  the  proposed  separation  of 
Maine  from  Massachusetts,  and  at  the  election  after  the  separation  had 
been  achieved  he  was  unanimously  chosen  senator  to  the  capital  of  Maine. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Governor’s  Council,  and  was  president  of  the 
Senate,  inaugurated  January  2,  1822.  He  was  therefore,  virtually  governor 
of  Maine  when  the  constitution  was  agreed  upon,  and  he  could  have  been 
governor,  but  he  positively  declined  the  office.  When  King  was  elected, 
Rose  finished  his  term  as  senator  and  then  returned  to  his  medical  practice. 

When  the  state  prison  was  erected  at  Thomaston  it  was  built  under  his 
supervision.  He  became  warden  and  superintending  physician  and  for  years 
labored  unceasingly  for  the  betterment  of  prison  conditions.  He  discouraged 
solitary  confinement  of  prisoners. 

In  1828,  he  was  appointed  land  agent  of  Maine  and  moved  to  Augusta, 
where  he  worked  until  1833,  when,  owing  to  failing  health,  he  resigned. 
Dr.  Rose  died  at  Thomaston,  October  25,  1833. 

It  is  recorded  that  during  his  residence  in  Boothbay,  his  wife  gave  birth 
to  triplets,  and  that  two  of  them  had  black  hair  and  one,  red  hair.  They 
lived  but  a  short  time  and  were  all  three  laid  out  in  a  bureau  drawer. 

Among  his  many  interests,  Dr.  Rose  had  a  penchant  for  grafting.  He 
would  try  to  make  apples  grow  on  gooseberry  stocks,  an  experiment  in 
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Samuel  Emerson  Smith ,  1788-1860.  Louisa  Sophia  Fuller ,  daughter  of  Henry  Weld  Fidler 

Governor  of  Maine ,  1831-1834.  and  wife  of  Governor  Samuel  E.  Smith. 
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which  he  had  some  success.  He  seems  also  to  have  had  marked  business 
ability,  for  at  one  time  he  was  haled  before  the  Legislature  in  regard  to  a 
debt  of  $1,731,  which  it  was  claimed  was  due  the  state.  Dr.  Rose  turned  the 
tables  on  the  lawyers  by  proving  that  the  state  owed  him  that  amount,  and, 
what  was  more,  he  received  it. 


Dr.  Peaslee 

Clarence  Ardeen  Peaslee,  the  son  of  John  T.  and  Mary  E.  (Paine)  Peas¬ 
lee  was  born  in  Aina,  Maine,  August  16,  1855.  He  began  his  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  Aina  and  later  attended  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Kent’s  Hill.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  R.  D.  Bibber  of  Bath 
and  in  1881  entered  the  Maine  Medical  School  at  Brunswick,  from  which 
he  received  his  M.  D.  degree  in  1883. 

Clarence  A.  Peaslee  married  in  1876  Augusta  Maria  Hill,  daughter  of 
David  N.  Hill  of  Bath. 

Soon  after  his  graduation,  he  located  in  Wiscasset.  In  1896  he  and  his 
brother,  Winfield  Scott  Peaslee,  opened  a  drug  store  in  Wiscasset.  Dr.  Peas¬ 
lee  was  for  five  years  supervisor  of  the  schools  and  he  held  other  town 
offices.  He  was  a  Republican  and  in  1895  represented  his  district  in  the  leg¬ 
islature.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  and  American  Medical  Societies  5  a 
member  of  Lincoln  Lodge,  and  New  Jerusalem,  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of 
which  he  was  at  one  time  High  Priest ;  Dunlap  Commandery  No.  5  of 
Bath;  Arambec  Lodge  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  Wiscasset,  holding 
for  two  years  the  office  of  Deputy  Grand  Chancellor  in  the  latter. 

Sometime  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dr.  Peaslee  married  Frances 
Hobson.  In  1904  Dr.  Peaslee  removed  to  Bath  where  he  lived  until  his 
death  September  11,  1926. 


James  W.  Savage 

James  W.  Savage  was  born  in  Woolwich,  January  21,  1830.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  H.  and  Nancy  (Lowell)  Savage,  the  latter  from  Wiscasset. 
James  was  one  of  ten  children  and  after  graduating  from  the  Bath  High 
School  in  1847,  he  shipped  as  cabin  boy  on  a  vessel  bound  for  Europe,  and 
for  six  years  he  followed  the  sea.  He  rose  to  first  mate,  and  after  a  brief 
experience  in  a  telegraph  office  decided  to  study  medicine.  He  first  studied 
with  Dr.  William  E.  Paine  and  later  on  attended  the  Homoeopathic  College 
in  New  York,  graduating  in  1862.  He  settled  in  Wiscasset  where  for  over 
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ten  years  he  practised,  becoming  identified  in  many  ways  with  the  town.  In 
1872  he  removed  to  Bath.  He  was  a  member  of  Arambec  Lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows  in  Wiscasset  and  a  Knight  Templar  of  Dunlap  Commandery  in 
Bath. 

James  W.  Savage  died  in  Bath  September  18,  1906. 

Dr.  Stephens 

Silas  Appleton  Stephens,  the  son  of  Jaruel  Stephens  and  Roxannah 
Wright  of  Woolwich,  was  born  in  that  town,  August  29,  1857.  The  Ste¬ 
phens  family  came  originally  from  Georgetown,  and  Jaruel  was  a  soldier  in 
Company  E  Twenty-first  Maine  Volunteer  Infantry. 

Silas  Appleton  Stephens  first  attended  school  in  the  old  brick  school- 
house  in  Woolwich,  going  later  to  the  Bath  High  School.  He  was  at  the 
Maine  Medical  School  in  1876-1877,  but  received  his  M.  D.  from  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  in  1879.  For  the  next  ten  years  after  his  graduation  he  re¬ 
sided  in  Appleton,  Maine. 

Dr.  Stephens  married  first  Miss  Fisher  of  Bath.  She  died  leaving  one 
son,  Harold  Fisher  Stephens,  who  died  in  early  childhood.  Dr.  Stephens 
married  a  second  time  at  Appleton,  August  6,  1883,  Cora,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Hilton,  of  that  place 

During  the  years  1889-1901  he,  with  his  family,  resided  in  Wiscasset 
where  he  was  a  practising  physician.  He  served  also  as  a  member  of  the 
town  school  committee  in  1 894. 

Dr.  Silas  Appleton  Stephens  died  May  16,  1925,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 
His  grandfather,  John  Stephens,  in  1834,  built  the  brick  house  on  High 
Street  in  Wiscasset,  known  as  the  Richard  H.  Tucker  house,  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  Richmond  White. 


Dr.  Theobald 

Philip  Ernst  Theobald  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Ernst  Fredrick  Theobald  of 
Dresden,  Maine,  and  his  wife  Sally  Rittal  whom  he  married  at  Pownal¬ 
borough  in  1781.  Dr.  Theobald,  the  father,  was  from  Hesse  Hanau,  and 
came  to  this  country  as  chaplain  in  the  German  division  of  Burgoyne’s  army. 

Philip  Ernst  was  born  November  2,  1783.  He  became  a  physician,  mar¬ 
ried  in  1810  Nancy  Payson,  daughter  of  David  Payson,  Jr.,  and  Nancy  In- 
gersoll,  and  settled  in  Wiscasset.  They  lived  in  the  Kingsbury  house  on 
Federal  Street.  One  who  knew  him  well  wrote  of  him  as  follows: 
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While  the  old  town  had  several  doctors  of  the  M.D.  and  other  abbreviations,  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  boys  acknowledged  only  one  man  as  the  doctor ,  and  that  man 
was  Dr.  Theobald.  The  doctor  knew  most  of  us  from  our  first  appearance  in  town, 
and  as  we  grew  older  and  stronger  and  caught  prevalent  ailments,  if  saffron  and  sheep 
tea  and  other  driving  drinks  failed  to  bring  out  the  measles,  he  came  around  and  put  us 
on  our  feet  again.  He  was  a  kind  hearted  man  and  had  a  great  love  for  horses  and 
dogs.  His  dogs  were  many  and  they  were  cared  for  by  his  maid-of-all  work,  Thursey 
Seigars,  tall  and  brawny,  whose  chief  talent  lay  in  making  soap,— Thursey ’s  soap  was 
the  pride  of  the  parish! 

In  rain  or  shine,  bitter  cold  or  storm,  from  Munseytown  to  Jewankee,  Joppa  to 
Grover’s  Tavern,  or  outside  of  those  limits,  a  call  was  answered  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night,— the  thought  of  where  the  pay  was  to  come  from  never  entered  his  mind.  His 
presence  in  a  sick  room  was  more  potent  than  drugs;  it  is  said  that  his  personality 
changed  the  whole  atmosphere  infusing  vitality  alike  to  patient  and  nurse. 

The  doctor  made  his  visits  on  foot,  on  horseback  or  in  a  two-wheeled  chaise.  Boys 
would  then  as  now  hang  on  behind,  for  this  the  old  chaise  offered  special  inducements. 
The  doctor  annoyed  at  the  “cut  behind”  of  venturesome  boys,  had  a  row  of  blunted 
tacks  placed  inside  the  cross  piece  which  the  boys  would  let  go  as  speedily  as  they  would 
grasp  it,— the  doctor,  meanwhile  peeping  through  the  little  glass  window  in  the  back, 
slyly  enjoying  the  joke. 

The  doctor’s  wood  pile  gathered  from  all  parts  of  “out  back”,  sawed,  split  and  fully 
prepared  for  use,  was  like  Aaron’s  rod,  that  grew,  budded  and  blossomed  in  a  day.  The 
old  folk  said  it  represented  physic  and  pills.  On  the  day  set  for  work  all  came  out,  the  at¬ 
tendance  rivaling  a  town  meeting.  There  was  no  mean  shirking  or  loafing  to  get  rid  of 
the  debt  owed  the  doctor  and  the  debt  was  cleaned  up  in  short  order. 

Dr.  Theobald’s  wife,  Nancy  Payson,  died  June  30,  1820,  at  the  age  of 
thirty  years.  Their  son  was  reared  in  Wiscasset,  became  a  physician  and  left 
town.  Dr.  Theobald  died  July  8,  1846,  universally  loved  and  lamented  and 
never  replaced. 

There  is  now  no  one  of  that  name  in  the  town  of  Wiscasset. 
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Lawyers  of  Wiscasset 


Bailey,  Jeremiah 

1798-1853 

Bellard,  Samuel 

1824-1827 

Bowman,  Edmund  B. 

1848-1858 

Bowman,  Jonathan  Jr. 

1799-1808 

Bowman,  William 

1803-1826 

Coffin,  Nathaniel 

1812-1836 

Coffin,  Isaac 

Coombs,  I.  Adams 

-1878 

Emery,  Moses 

1821-1825 

Flagg,  Edmund 

1810-1815 

Fogg,  W.  Fred  P. 

1894-1898 

Foote,  Erastus 

1816-1856 

Foote,  Erastus,  Jr. 

1852-1868 

Hilton,  Emerson 

1894-1901 

Hilton,  Weston  Morton 

1901-1904 

Hobson,  Henry  D. 

1878-1878 

Hodge,  William 

1798-1806 

Hubbard,  Wales 

1836-1878 

Ingalls,  Henry 

1843-1896 

Knight,  Charles  E. 

1880-1884 

Langdon,  Timothy 

1768-1794 

Larrabee,  Carl  M.  P. 

1 9 1 1  - 

Lee,  Silas 

1789-1814 

Macurda,  Charles  L. 

1900-1916 

McCrate,  John  D. 

1837-1850 

Merrill,  John,  Jr. 

1798-1816 

Pease,  Harvey 

1922- 

Redonnett,  Bradford  C. 

1927- 

Rice,  Thomas,  Jr. 

1794~1795 

Sawyer,  George  B. 

1862-1903 

Sevey,  John 

1821-1830 

Sewall,  Rufus  K. 

1855-1903 

Sheppard,  John  H. 

1810-1842 

Smith,  Benj.  F. 

1873-1885 

Smith,  Joseph  E. 

1858-1869 

Smith,  Manasseh 

1788-1823 

Smith,  Samuel  E. 

1812-1860 

Smith,  S.  E.,  Jr. 

1856-1881 

Thompson,  Rodney  I. 

Weeks,  Charles 

1878-1894 

Wood,  Wilmot 

1827-1865 
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Quaint  Personalities  and  Folklore 

WISCASSET,  for  a  small  village,  has  had  a  wealth  of  inhabitants 
whose  personalities,  not  to  say  peculiarities,  have  been  so  marked  that 
they  should  be  inscribed  on  the  bead  roll  of  the  unforgotten  ones.  Although 
they  have  long  since  passed  to  the  land  of  shadows  and  are  separated  from 
the  present  era  by  two  generations  or  more,  it  is  felt  that  a  history  of  the 
town  without  them  would  be  incomplete. 

Only  the  oldest  residents  recall  the  tales  of  Winzer  Jones  and  his  wavy 
wigs;  “General”  Taylor  and  his  solitary  feasts;  Frank  Bush,  the  hermit; 
“Seven  Days,”  the  wanderer  in  the  wilderness;  Henry,  the  outcast;  Ed 
Logan  who  was  pressed  into  service  on  the  Queen’s  ship;  pious  “Aunt 
Rhoda”;  the  bewitching  Widow  Wink;  Thankful  Averell,  the  cap-maker; 
Granny  McFadden  and  her  cows;  Jerry  Dalton  and  his  flock  of  geese;  old 
William  Morelen  and  his  witches;  Thirza  Segars1  and  her  soap  cauldrons; 
Irish  Mike  and  Katie  Warnock;  Marty  Anderson  and  Hannah  Light  and 
their  unique  little  shops;  showily  dressed  Betty  O’Dee,  with  her  quaint  Irish 
brogue;  the  Witch  of  Windmill  Hill;  the  three  Hannafords  in  their  home 
on  Jail  Hill,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least,  the  immortal  Rachel  Quin. 
Although  they  did  nothing  to  make  history,  they  formed  such  an  integral 
part  of  the  village  life  that  to  think  of  Wiscasset  was  to  recall  them,  one 
and  all. 

Winzer  Jones  was  a  peruke  maker.  He  was  an  early  settler  who  occupied 
one-sixth  part  of  Quarter- Acre  Lot  Number  1 6  situated  on  the  western  side 
of  Fore  Street.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Blue  Lodge,  the  local  chap¬ 
ter  of  Masons.  Although  several  of  the  Roman  emperors  wore  wigs,  some 
of  which  were  besprinkled  with  perfume  and  gold  dust,  after  this  there  are 
no  historical  traces  of  the  wig  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  when 
they  made  their  appearance  in  France.  The  fashion  of  wearing  wigs  set  in 
strong  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  and  for  more  than  a  century  no  gentle¬ 
man  appeared  without  one.  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
unnaturalness  of  this  headgear  became  apparent  and  it  was  superseded  by 
the  queue  with  hair  powder.  At  the  present  time,  except  by  British  judges 
and  barristers,  wigs  are  used  for  but  one  purpose,  to  conceal  baldness,  and  it 

i.  Thirza  McDonald  of  Dresden,  who  married  Artemas  Segars. 
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was  to  this  utilitarian  purpose  that  the  perukes  of  Winzer  Jones  were  dedi¬ 
cated.  One  of  his  wig  racks  still  exists.  On  July  7,  1805,  Mr.  Jones  married 
Rachel  Bridge  of  Dresden,  and  that  is  the  last  record  found  concerning 
him. 

Josiah  B.  Taylor,  the  gentleman  cadger  who  as  a  peregrinator  was  a 
worthy  rival  of  the  Walking  Stewart,  used  to  march  from  his  modest  home 
on  Spittoon  Hill,  and  from  the  different  houses  in  the  village,  collect  dona¬ 
tions  of  provisions  from  the  larders  of  liberal  townspeople.  These  he  would 
hoard  until  a  bountiful  harvest  had  been  gathered,  when  he  would  have  a 
solitary  feast  and  consume  it  all  at  one  sitting.  His  nickname  “General”  was 
given  to  him  because  of  his  military  bearing  and  his  soldier-like  way  of 
marching  when  he  walked.  “General”  Taylor  died  in  Wiscasset  August  31, 
1874,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

Very  soon  after  the  Civil  War  was  ended,  an  ex-soldier,  who  called  him¬ 
self  Frank  Bush,  appeared  in  Wiscasset.  He  lived  alone  in  a  two-roomed 
cabin  at  Birch  Point  on  the  road  to  Jewankee,  and  the  only  glimpse  one  ever 
had  of  the  interior  of  his  hovel  was  a  geranium  plant  in  a  tin  can  on  the 
window  sill,  with  a  tiny  blue  and  white  teapot  beside  it. 

True  to  his  agrarian  convictions  this  hermit  of  the  high  road,  in  the  season 
when  berries  were  ripe,  was  wont  to  forage  ruthlessly  in  the  berry  patches 
of  his  neighbors,  and  then  take  the  pickings  he  had  culled  of  strawberries, 
raspberries  or  blackberries,  to  those  same  neighbors  to  sell.  This  avocation 
gained  for  him  the  nickname  of  “Mr.  Berry,”  and  as  such  he  was  known 
to  the  children  of  his  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  “Mr.  Berry”  had  fought  valiantly  all 
through  the  Civil  War,  when  he  heard  of  Lee’s  surrender  he  threw  down 
his  gun  and  hastened  away  without  waiting  for  a  proper  discharge,  thereby, 
unwittingly,  ranking  as  a  deserter  and  forfeiting  a  well-earned  pension. 
Very  little  is  known  about  him  except  that  he  eventually  died  in  the  poor- 
house  at  Wiscasset.  His  name  appears  on  the  parish  register  of  St.  Philip’s 
Church  as  Francis  Bushard  who  died  May  22,  1922,  aged  ninety-two  years. 

Sometime  during  the  early  nineties  a  man  was  found  in  Boothbay  Har¬ 
bor,  where,  it  is  thought,  he  was  left  by  a  vessel  and  abandoned,  just  an¬ 
other  human  derelict  on  one  of  the  wharves.  There  he  was  picked  up,  ar¬ 
rested,  and  lodged  in  the  Lincoln  County  jail  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy. 

Seth  Patterson,  then  deputy  sheriff,  was  in  charge  of  the  jail  and  from 
that  time  on,  “Henry,”  as  they  called  him,  became  a  part  of  the  Patterson 
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household,  for  they  knew  only  too  well,  that  if  Henry  were  released  and 
turned  into  the  streets  of  Wiscasset  with  nowhere  to  go,  he  would  be  back 
within  twenty-four  hours  on  the  self-same  charge.  And  so  that  simple, 
childlike  soul  became  a  permanent  retainer  of  the  family,  and  when  the 
Pattersons  moved  from  Federal  to  Summer  Street,  and  again  to  the  Moses 
Carlton  house  on  High  Street,  Henry  was  taken  along  as  a  part  of  their 
menage. 

Henry  possessed  two  marked  characteristics,  one  was  a  hankering  for  gin¬ 
gerbread,  and  the  other  a  love  of  swimming,  and  his  secret  little  peregrina¬ 
tions  always  led  to  the  achievement  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  desires. 

Neither  his  origin  nor  his  real  name  was  ever  revealed,  but  from  his 
knowledge  of  life  in  the  forest,  his  familiarity  with  fur-bearing  animals, 
and  his  skill  in  trap-baiting,  it  was  inferred  that,  at  some  period  of  his  life, 
he  must  have  been  a  French  Canadian  trappeur,  but  no  explanation  was  ever 
vouchsafed  by  him,  for  some  untoward  accident,  presumably  a  blow  on  the 
head,  had  deprived  Henry  of  the  power  of  speech.  He  uttered  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  incoherent  syllables,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
phrase,  formed  his  entire  vocabulary.  This  noticeable  exception  could  be 
overheard  by  the  neighbors  each  evening  when  he  was  rounding  up  the  hens 
for  the  night,  for  it  was  then  that  he  became  glib  and  fluent  and  swore  at 
those  fowls  in  perfect  English. 

Loyal  to  him  in  death  as  they  had  been  during  his  restricted  life,  the  Pat¬ 
tersons  afforded  him  sanctuary  in  their  lot  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  when 
he  died  January  14,  1908,  and  was  buried  under  the  borrowed  name  of 
James  Henry. 

Sometime  about  the  year  1871,  there  came  to  town  a  foreigner  who  was 
known  along  the  water-front  as  “George  the  Portygee.”  He  had  regular 
features,  a  dark  complexion,  hair  that  curled  at  the  ends,  small  dark  eyes 
and  a  thickset  figure,  short  and  squat.  Though  always  cheerful  he  was  a  man 
of  few  words,  who  hailed  from  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  was  prevented  by 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue  from  giving  vent  to  the  endless 
verbosity  which  characterizes  men  of  his  race. 

The  burnt  district  of  1823  for  several  years  thereafter  went  by  the  name 
of  the  Black  Hills,  and  somewhere  in  this  region  during  the  summer  of 
1875,  the  unfortunate  George  fell  into  an  open  well.  How  he  extricated 
himself  is  not  known,  but  he  was  lost  for  seven  days  and  wandered  about  in 
the  wilderness,  and  the  nickname  of  “Seven  Days”  clung  to  him  in  conse- 
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quence.  During  the  construction  of  Rundlett  Block  “Seven  Days”  used  to 
carry  brick  and  mortar  as  helper  to  the  masons  employed  there.  This  exile 
from  Portugal  died  in  Wiscasset,  but  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Edwin  N.  Logan  was  born  in  this  town  November  n,  1838,  but  little  is 
found  concerning  his  early  life.  He  was  impressed  about  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  and  forced  to  serve  on  the  Queen’s  ship  in  the  British  Navy  from 
which  he  escaped  and  by  concealing  himself  in  a  barrel  was  brought  home 
to  the  States.  For  many  years  he  lived  in  this  town  and  was  a  familiar  figure 
along  the  wharves,  where  he  was  known  as  a  dauntless  and  convivial  sailor. 
When  his  health  became  impaired  he  went  to  Snug  Harbor,  Staten  Island, 
where  he  died  on  June  26,  1906. 

There  was  Aunt  Rhoda  Roberts,  who  piously  prayed  for  the  coasters  and 
the  crew  who  encountered  the  perils  of  the  Great  Boston  ocean.  It  was  she 
whose  faith  held  fast  to  the  belief  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  life  after 
death,  as  was  shown  by  a  reply  she  made  to  a  neighbor,  who  having  heard 
of  Uncle  Roberts’s  illness,  had  come  to  inquire  after  his  health  and  had 
brought  him  a  dish  of  baked  beans  on  Saturday  (not  knowing  that  only  an 
hour  before  Uncle  Roberts  had  passed  beyond  the  need  of  earthly  things). 
Aunt  Rhoda  cheerfully  said:  “Thanks  for  the  thought  but  Uncle  Roberts  is 
not  suffering  any  more,  he  is  now  eating  beans  with  the  Angels.” 

The  Widow  Wink  was  one  of  the  characters  well  known  to  the  great¬ 
grandfathers  of  the  boys  of  today,  and  it  may  have  been  the  torment  she 
suffered  at  their  hands  which  caused  Lucy  Sevey  to  change  her  name  for 
the  last  time  and  move  to  Boothbay. 

Lucy  Sevey  was  the  daughter  of  Maj.  William  Sevey,  who  lived  in  the 
house  later  known  as  the  Trask  house.  This  house,  which  was  burned  many 
years  ago,  stood  on  the  old  Birch  Point  Road  that  led  past  the  Sevey  farms, 
one  of  which  is  the  present  home  of  Mr.  Emery  Gibbs,  to  the  houses  of  that 
early  settlement  which  they  tried  unsuccessfully  to  incorporate  under  the 
name  of  Whitehaven. 

The  first  husband  of  Lucy  Sevey  was  “Thomas  Woodman,  the  hatter,” 
which  sounds  like  a  fantastic  and  mythical  character  out  of  Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land.  He  was  actually  the  son  of  a  Wiscasset  shipbuilder,  and  was,  until  his 
untimely  death  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two  years,  employed  in  making 
beavers  for  the  gentry  of  this  town,  for  in  his  day,  tall  hats  were  worn  not 
only  by  ministers,  but  also  by  barristers,  physicians,  ship-holders,  sea-cap¬ 
tains  and  all  of  the  leading  townsmen. 
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In  the  language  of  her  time,  “thrice  in  eight  months  Death  swung  his 
scythe  as  the  Great  Reaper  exacted  a  heavy  toll  from  the  family  of  Lucy 
Sevey  Woodman.”  Her  only  child,  Thomas,  a  little  lad  of  five  years,  died 
in  the  spring  of  1796.  The  following  September  her  husband,  Thomas 
Woodman,  died  on  his  passage  from  Demerara  to  this  port.  On  January  8, 
1797,  her  brother  William,  the  only  son  of  Maj.  William  Sevey,  was 
washed  overboard  from  the  schooner  Mary ,  one  of  Orchard  Cook’s  vessels, 
and  drowned.  Perhaps  the  tears  she  shed  over  this  distressing  series  of  dis¬ 
asters  caused  the  muscles  of  her  eyelid  to  weaken,  for  in  early  womanhood 
one  of  her  lids  drooped  and  fluttered  and  winked  without  volition  on  her 
part,2  and  this  quivering  of  her  eyelid  gave  rise  to  her  sobriquet,  “Widow 
Wink.” 

Her  hovel,  as  the  settlers’  cabins  were  called,  was  on  Fore  Street,  not  far 
from  the  Whaleship  Wharf  of  later  times,  and  south  of  the  entrance  to  Big 
Foot  Alley,  which  runs  from  the  present  Water  Street  to  Middle  Street,  a 
lane  named  for  the  out-size  feet  of  her  cousin,  Wyman  Bradbury  Sevey.  So 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  water  was  the  home  of  Widow  Wink  that  one  corner 
of  it  was  supported  by  piles.  Here  she  lived  alone  and  conducted  a  genteel 
brewery  whose  sole  output  was  ginger  beer,  sold  in  the  little  shop  which 
formed  the  front  room  of  her  house.  Behind  this  was  her  parlor  and  to  the 
boys,  who  were  the  chief  patrons  of  her  ginger  pop,  she  was  wont  to  exhibit 
an  oil  painting  in  a  garish  gilt  frame  which  hung  on  the  parlor  wall  of  a 
really  beautiful  woman,  which  she  claimed  was  a  portrait  of  herself  in  her 
younger  days,  ere  the  infirmity  of  winking  was  upon  her,  and  to  which  she 
referred  as  acknowledged  in  its  day  to  represent  a  young  lady  of  great  per¬ 
sonal  charm.  The  art  of  portraiture,  however,  was  lost  on  the  boys,  and  the 
feud  between  the  Widow  and  the  “Wildcats,”  as  the  boys  called  their  band, 
began  when  one  of  them  alluded  to  it  as  a  “fancy  picture.”  Resenting  this 
personal  affront,  she  drove  the  “Wildcats”  out  of  her  store. 

Soon  after  this  expulsion  a  verse  was  pinned  on  her  door  by  one  of  these 
young  blackguards  which  ran  thus: 

Old  Widow  Wink,  she  lives  here ; 

She’s  the  woman  who  brews  the  beer. 

At  every  stranger  passing  by, 

She  looks  up  and  winks  her  eye. 

2.  This  malady  is  known  to  oculists  as  blef/iaro-sfasm. 
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Angered  afresh  by  the  impertinence  of  this  epic,  she  would  vent  her 
wrath  on  the  mischievous  imps  by  throwing  hot  water  at  them  in  response 
to  their  taunts  and  jeers ,  and  so  the  feud  continued  for  weeks  and  months. 
Finally,  one  dark  night  a  mysterious  punt  lurked  stealthily  around  the 
foundations  of  the  house  by  the  riverside  as  vengeful  “Wildcats”  sawed 
vindictively  and  noiselessly  through  a  pile  which  held  up  the  corner  of  the 
widow’s  house,  and  then  paddled  as  silently  away.  The  tide  came  in  and  the 
next  morning  the  poor  woman  found  her  home  slanting  at  an  angle  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  Mississippi  flood. 

Among  her  many  matrimonial  ventures  Lucy  Sevey  was  married  to  a 
man  named  Kennedy,  and  after  that  to  one  whose  name  is  not  recalled,  be¬ 
fore  she  finally  married  Nathaniel  Pinkham  of  Boothbay,  whither  she  went 
in  1826.  Lucy  Sevey  Woodman  Kennedy  Pinkham  died  before  1834  for 
during  that  year  the  records  show  the  marriage  of  Nathaniel  Pinkham  to 
one  Mary  Dockendorff,  and  the  Widow  Wink  became  only  a  haunting 
memory. 

Thankful  Averell  was  the  daughter  of  Ezekiel  and  Priscilla  (Tucker- 
man)  Averell.  She  lived  in  the  Boynton  house  on  Federal  Street  which 
was  the  home  of  John  Poole,  who  had  married  as  his  third  wife  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Averell  Holmes. 

Few  persons  now  living  remember  the  thin,  colorless  little  cap-maker, 
who  in  a  tiny,  cluttered  upstairs  room  kept  a  strange  conglomeration  of  caps, 
bonnets  and  hats,  along  with  French  flowers,  feathers,  ribbon,  silk,  velvet 
and  braid,  in  short  all  things  necessary  for  carrying  on  a  millinery  shop  in  a 
nutshell.  On  the  table  were  manikins  of  her  trade,  that  is,  plaster  block¬ 
heads,  shaped  like  human  heads,  to  which  she  fitted  in  turn  snowy  caps, 
frilled  and  bowed,  to  crown  a  matron’s  head,  braids  sewn  together  in  the 
form  of  hats,  or  else  she  enveloped  the  block  in  a  shirred  calash.  When  the 
hats  had  been  properly  modelled  she  hung  them  in  the  top  of  a  barrel  which 
she  covered  closely  after  lighting  a  pan  of  sulphur  that  burned  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  barrel  to  bleach  them. 

Through  a  period  of  many  years  Thankful  Averell  held  the  monopoly 
of  the  headgear  of  Wiscasset.  She  died  in  Aina,  March  1,  1876,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two  years. 

And  there  was  canny  old  Granny  McFadden,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  two 
wee  cabins  on  Washington  Street.  She  survived  her  husband,  William,  for 
many  years  and  sold  milk  in  little  tin  cans,  but  nary  a  drop  was  forthcoming 
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until  she  heard  the  jingle  of  pennies  in  the  bottom  of  the  milk  pails.  It  was 
a  “cash  and  carry”  system. 

Thirza  Seigars,  gaunt,  tall  and  muscular,  that  faithful  soul  took  care  of 
Dr.  Theobald  and  his  dogs  and  presided  over  his  wash-tubs  and  soap-caul¬ 
drons.  Thirza’s  soap  was  the  pride  of  the  parish,  and  she,  herself,  presented 
a  scoured  appearance  of  uncompromising  virtue  which  kept  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  order. 

Mammy  Nordstrom,  who  lived  on  Water  Street  (about  where  is  now  the 
lumber  yard  of  Harold  Sherman)  was  the  village  midwife  and  she  brought 
a  baby  for  a  cart-wheel,  as  the  clumsy  silver  dollars  were  called. 

There  was  Hannah  Light  who  kept  a  tiny  shop  on  (or  off)  Federal 
Street,  where  fresh  eggs  were  the  current  coin  for  her  commodities.  Marty 
Anderson  whose  store  was  in  the  space  between  Webber’s  Tavern  and  F. 
Burton  Haggett’s  house,  prided  herself  on  her  Boutelle  nose,  and  sold  pep¬ 
permint  candy. 

Irish  Mike  and  kind-hearted  Katie  Warnock  lived  in  the  two  back  rooms 
of  a  small  house  on  Main  Street,  now  no  longer  standing,  but  which  then 
stood  close  against  Colonel  Erskine’s  fence  (between  the  Holbrook  and 
Macurda  houses  of  today).  The  front  room  was  used  by  the  Baptists  as  a 
chapel  and  in  it  Mr.  Morrill  preached  to  his  congregations.  On  one  of  these 
church  nights,  Michael  Warnock,  who  was  of  that  persuasion,  appeared 
jauntily  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  a  blue  swallow-tail  coat  with  brass  but¬ 
tons,  and  a  tall  hat  very  much  awry,  and  himself  a  little  hilarious. 

Few  now  remember  old  William  Morelen  who  used  to  go  to  the  shore  of 
Finley  Creek  near  the  dyke,  to  hunt  for  a  pot  of  gold  which  tradition  said 
was  buried  there.  According  to  his  story,  when  he  went  one  day  to  dig  at 
that  magnetic  spot  and  thrust  the  crow-bar  into  the  ground  hoping  to  pry 
out  the  prize,  the  crow-bar  bounced  back  over  his  head  and  he  heard  the 
jingle  of  coins  as  the  witches  seized  the  pot  of  gold,  and  the  beat  of  hoofs  as 
the  crones  crossed  the  bridge  at  the  north. 

The  bridge  across  Finley  Creek  was  then  in  the  same  place  as  the  bridge 
of  today,  on  the  Westport  Ferry  road.  The  cellar  of  Morelen’s  house  is 
marked  by  a  clump  of  lilac  bushes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road,  just  south 
of  the  stone  wall  which  forms  the  line  fence  between  the  farms  of  Alan 
Weeks  and  Flora  Plumstead. 

William  Morelen,  like  Michael  Warnock,  died  at  the  town  farm. 

Sometime  during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  came  to 
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Wiscasset  from  Ireland  a  dashing  young  man  named  Thomas  McCrate, 
whose  family  took  an  important  part  in  the  commercial  development  and 
shipping  of  this  town. 

According  to  the  story,  McCrate  sent  home  for  his  cousin,  Betty  O’Dee, 
to  come  over  and  keep  house  for  him,  and  when  her  sojourn  here  had  run 
from  months  into  years  it  was  tacitly  understood  that  they  were  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.  This  plan,  however,  had  a  different  consummation,  for  the  day  came 
when  Thomas  McCrate  broke  the  news  to  Betty  O’Dee  that  he  intended  to 
marry  someone  else  and  that  it  was  her  move  next.  Angry  and  indignant  at 
being  thus  jilted  and  thrust  out,  Betty  sent  back  to  Ireland  for  her  nephew, 
Johnny  O’Dee,  to  come  to  America  and  champion  her  cause. 

In  due  time  Johnny  O’Dee  arrived  here  by  stage  from  Bath,  went  to  the 
McCrate  house,  where  he  supped  with  Thomas  and  Betty.  How  long  he 
lived  in  Wiscasset  is  not  known,  but  tradition  goes  on  to  say  that  one  eve¬ 
ning  he  and  McCrate  went  out  together  to  walk  on  one  of  the  wharves,  and 
that  Johnny  O’Dee  was  never  seen  again. 

Betty  O’Dee  left  Wiscasset  cursing  the  name  of  McCrate,  and  the  super¬ 
stitious  claimed  that  it  was  the  fulfillment  of  her  malediction,  the  curse  of 
Betty  O’Dee,  that  caused  the  destruction  of  their  house,  for  the  imposing 
McCrate  mansion  on  Water  Street,  enshrouded  in  flames,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  in  the  devastating  fire  of  1866.  If  so,  the  curse  took  the  whole  street 
along  with  it. 

Whatever  there  be  of  legend  in  this  story,  these  facts  are  substantiated: 
Thomas  McCrate  married  a  woman  named  Sarah  who  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land}  Johnny  O’Dee  died  in  Wiscasset  before  January  22,  180O}  the  Mc¬ 
Crate  house  burned  to  ashes}  and  Betty  O’Dee  died  unmarried  and  impov¬ 
erished  in  the  Skowhegan  alms-house. 

The  Witch  of  Windmill  Hill 

This  witch  did  not  live  in  a  hovel  in  the  purlieus  of  the  village}  on  the 
contrary  she  inhabited,  during  her  brief  stay  in  town,  one  of  the  finest  man¬ 
sions  overlooking  the  bay}  but  whence  she  came  and  whither  she  went  will 
always  remain  a  mystery. 

The  house  which  was  built  by  Silas  Lee,  Esq.,  at  the  end  of  High  Street 
and  occupied  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  unoccupied  for  sometime 
after  that  unfortunate  event.  Thus  it  remained  for  a  number  of  years  until 
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its  moss-grown  walls  and  windows  overgrown  with  ivy  presented  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  one  of  those  deserted  old  baronial  castles3  in  Scotland,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  pet  banshee,  warlock,  troll  or  kelpie  to  haunt  its  empty 
halls  and  send  cold  shivers  down  one’s  spine. 

Late  one  evening  in  the  year  1 8  — ,  two  individuals  were  seen  to  enter  this 
house  by  the  eastern  door,  one  of  whom  was  a  man  of  middle  stature,  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  His  complexion  was  dark  and  a  misanthropic  gloom 
hung  on  his  countenance.  The  other  was  a  woman  a  little  past  middle  age, 
and  of  haggard  and  careworn  appearance.  News  of  the  arrival  of  the  two 
strangers  at  the  old  mansion  was  soon  circulated  through  the  town  and  varied 
conjectures  made  as  to  the  object  of  their  visit. 

For  a  number  of  days  nothing  more  could  be  learned  of  these  mysterious 
strangers.  Curiosity  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectancy  for  further  information, 
and  the  village  gossips  were  busy  recalling  and  relating  the  tales  they  had 
heard  of  spirit-walking  in  the  dim  light  of  evening,  and  of  their  always 
choosing  some  vacant  and  dilapidated  building  for  their  rendezvous.  So  to 
the  category  of  the  supernatural  beings  the  strangers  were  relegated. 

One  evening  the  east  door  of  the  house  was  seen  to  open,  and  the  man 
with  a  package  of  papers  under  his  arm  emerged.  His  first  inquiry  was  for 
a  printer.  He  announced  himself  as  a  Mr.  Sumner  who  had  been  the  editor 
of  a  periodical  published  in  a  remote  part  of  this  country,  but  who,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  persecution  and  misfortune  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
establishment  and  flee  with  his  mother  to  some  place  unknown  and  distant, 
in  order  to  elude  the  rage  and  violence  of  his  enemies. 

Shortly  after  this  a  new  periodical  issued  from  the  press  of  this  town, 
entitled  the  Northern  Rainbow ,  and  from  the  history  he  had  given  of  him¬ 
self,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  seen  with  a  large  bundle  of 
papers  under  his  arm,  it  was  inferred  that  he  was  its  editor. 

The  inquisition  of  curiosity  was  carried  on  unflinchingly  and  unsuccess¬ 
fully  by  the  townspeople  to  discover  more  concerning  the  history  and  affairs 
of  these  two  aliens,  but  every  effort  was  baffled.  The  man  held  intercourse 
with  none,  and  the  woman  was  seldom  seen.  Sometimes  in  the  dusk  of  twi¬ 
light  or  the  mist  of  early  morning,  he  was  seen  sitting  on  the  well  curb  near 
the  house,  apparently  in  a  frenzy,  flourishing  a  wand  (or  walking-stick)  in 
the  most  fantastic  manner,  often  to  the  terror  and  danger  of  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  draw  water  from  Lee’s  well. 

3.  This  is  the  house  which  was  copied  from  an  old  castle  in  Dunbar,  Scotland. 
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Still  less  was  known  of  his  companion  j  she  associated  with  no  one,  and 
few  recollect  hearing  her  speak,  except  when  her  partner  was  defending  the 
well  with  Quixotic  valor,  she  could  be  heard  uttering  cries  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  approbation  from  a  garret  window  in  the  building.  No  one  ever 
approached  her  closely  enough  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  her  person. 
A  glimpse  of  her  was  sometimes  caught  by  a  passer-by,  from  a  window  in  a 
northern  angle  of  the  mansion,  where,  regardless  of  heat  or  cold,  she  occa¬ 
sionally  made  her  appearance  with  a  dim  taper,  when  the  full  moon  was 
riding  high  amid  scudding  clouds,  and  all  was  still  save  the  shrill  whistle 
of  the  storm  wind  howling  around  the  corners  of  the  old  brick  house. 

At  that  time  the  entire  population  was  divided  into  two  classes,  friends 
and  foreigners,  and  foreigners  these  two  strange  beings  ever  remained.  They 
preserved  to  the  last  a  mysterious  seclusion  which  defied  every  attempt  to 
pry  into  their  history. 

Meanwhile  the  publication  of  the  Northern  Rainbow  was  continued,  avidly 
received  by  some  and  avoided  by  others,  who  shook  their  heads  menacingly 
whenever  the  newspaper  or  the  puzzling  strangers  were  mentioned.  Innuen¬ 
does  and  dark  suspicions  multiplied  daily.  No  good  came  of  secrecy ;  the 
gentleman  had  been  overheard  using  language  not  strictly  vernacular  ;  the 
strange  woman  was  not  of  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  some  had  seen  in  them  a 
flouting  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Jealousy  and  ungratified  curiosity  became 
turbulent  and  vindictive.  Village  gossip  was  soon  amplified  into  village  slan¬ 
der  and  only  a  straw  was  needed  to  transform  persiflage  to  persecution. 

One  evening  while  Mr.  Sumner  was  doing  sentry  duty  at  the  well,  and 
flourishing  his  wand  in  his  usual  fantastic  style,  a  maiden  who  had  come  for 
water  experienced  a  strange  sensation  in  her  head.  She  was  not  positive 
whether  she  had  had  a  fit  or  whether  the  stranger  had  hit  her  with  his  stick, 
but  a  hue  and  cry  immediately  arose  that  Sumner  had  committed  assault 
and  battery.  Officers  of  justice  were  requisitioned  to  apprehend  this  male¬ 
factor.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  lest,  warned  of  his  danger,  he  should 
escape,  and  the  town  be  thus  cheated  of  its  quarry.  Guards  were  accordingly 
placed  around  the  house  and  the  strictest  watch  maintained  for  several  days 
and  nights,  but  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  strangers.  Vigilance  increased 
to  no  purpose,  for  nothing  more  was  ever  seen  of  them!  Sometime  after¬ 
ward  a  few  persons  summoned  up  sufficient  courage  to  enter  and  search  the 
house,  but  all  that  they  found  was  an  old  broom  without  a  handle,  a  tup¬ 
penny  loaf  and  a  neat’s  tongue,  which  food  had  been  thrust  through  a 
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broken  window  by  some  humane  neighbor  during  the  siege  of  the  officers  of 
justice. 

The  presence  of  this  food,  untouched,  though  the  house  had  for  days 
been  beleaguered  by  an  aggressive  guard,  was  proof  positive  that  these  per¬ 
sons  were  in  league  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  By  what  means  their  es¬ 
cape  was  effected  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  Skeptics  say  that  the  sentries  were 
either  bribed  or  caught  asleep  at  their  posts  and  that  the  strangers  were  sur¬ 
reptitiously  spirited  away  in  a  boat  at  midnight  and  placed  on  a  vessel  in  the 
harbor,  which,  taking  advantage  of  wind  and  tide,  sailed  away  before  the 
dawn,  with  them  on  board  5  but  the  wise  ones  know,  and  the  absence  of  the 
broomhandle  proves  it,  that  the  Witch  of  Windmill  Hill  mounted  the 
broomstick,  that  age-old  chariot  of  witches,  rose  through  the  chimney  and 
hied  away  to  a  destination  unknown. 

And  if  aught  else  be  demanded  to  prove  that  they  were  supernatural  folk, 
ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Northern  Rainbow.  Not  a  single  paper  has  been  found 
since  the  disappearance  of  the  mysterious  Mr.  Sumner.  It,  too,  disappeared 
like  magic. 

Rachel  Quin 

The  children  of  Wiscasset  have  found  their  way  to  many  lands,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  one  of  them  has  been  more  widely  known  than  Rachel  Quin, 
who  passed  her  entire  lifetime  of  nearly  ninety  years  in  this  village.  She  was 
so  identified  with  the  town  that  she  was  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of 
Wiscasset. 

Her  mother,  Rachel  Hilton,  was  the  only  child  of  Morrill  Hilton  and 
his  first  wife,  Anna  Williams,  a  direct  descendant  of  Roger  Williams. 
Rachel  Hilton  was  born  December  30,  1781,  and  she  lived  until  May  3, 
1876. 

Her  father,  Michael  Quin,  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who  was  sent 
for  by  some  ship-owners  to  come  to  Baltimore  to  take  command  of  a  vessel. 
It  is  recorded  that  he  was  mate  and  sole  survivor  of  the  schooner  Minerva , 
James  Murray,  captain,  when  she  was  wrecked  in  1800,  and  that  he  was 
alone  on  the  wreck  for  ninety-six  hours  before  being  rescued.  He  came  to 
Wiscasset  with  the  brothers  John  and  Alexander  Johnston,  early  in  the  year 
1803.  His  intention  of  marriage  to  Rachel  Hilton  was  published  May  22, 
1803,  and  they  were  married  October  twenty-third  of  that  year.  Two  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  to  them.  Michael  Quin,  Jr.,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was 
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drowned  while  a  mere  youth,  he  having  shipped  in  a  vessel  which  went 
down  with  all  on  board. 

Rachel,  their  second  child,  according  to  the  parish  register  was  born 
March  6,  1807,  in  the  little  house  at  the  foot  of  the  Common,  whose  first 
recorded  owner  was  Benjamin  Colby,  but  which  is  better  known  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  as  “the  Clapp  house.” 

Michael  Quin,  the  father,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty  when  Rachel  was  but 
four  months  old,  and  his  widow  was  confronted  with  the  difficult  task  of 
rearing  and  educating  her  two  children. 

The  Quin  house  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street,  which  for  nearly  a 
century  was  a  landmark,  was  built  by  Morrill  Hilton,  Rachel’s  grandfather, 
from  lumber  grown  on  his  own  farm  and  sawed  and  planed  at  his  own  mill 
on  the  middle  stage  road  to  Bath.  It  was  afterward  known  as  the  Daniel 
Baker  place. 

Where  is  now  the  home  of  Mrs.  Jesse  White  (at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Summer  Street)  there  formerly  stood  an  old  hostelry,  the  Washington 
Hotel,  kept  by  Mr.  Hovey.  In  it  Otis  L.  Bridges  from  Calais,  Maine,  kept 
a  school  which  Rachel  attended.  In  1 842  Mr.  Bridges  was  attorney-general 
of  Maine. 

The  Quins,  the  two  Rachels,  were  a  perfectly  unique  couple.  Their  con¬ 
secutive  lives  spanned  the  era  of  transition  from  the  time  when  Pownal¬ 
borough  was  a  British  colonial  settlement,  through  the  final  years  of  the 
Revolution 5  the  golden  age  of  a  prosperous  American  shipbuilding  town; 
the  thorny  months  of  the  Embargo;  the  War  of  1812;  and  long  after¬ 
wards,  the  Civil  War.  When  General  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  they 
planted  an  elm  in  front  of  their  house  in  commemoration  of  that  event. 

Mrs.  Quin,  though  not  a  midwife,  assisted  at  the  birth  of  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  babies  and  supplied  them  with  swaddling  clothes,  bearing  cloth 
or  shroud  as  the  circumstances  demanded. 

Rachel  Quin  at  the  age  of  fifteen  taught  school,  and  when,  two  years 
later,  she  took  up  dressmaking  she  was  assisted  in  her  earnest  endeavors  by 
the  patronage  of  such  friends  as  Judge  and  Mrs.  Bailey  and  John  H. 
Sheppard. 

A  never-to-be-forgotten  picture  is  that  of  these  two  Rachels  sitting  at 
work  in  their  sunny  room  with  its  ancient  cactus  and  its  little  pot  of  musk 
plant  on  the  window  ledge,  with  the  old-fashioned  garden  showing  through 
the  open  side  door;  the  painted  floor  of  bright  yellow,  always  so  spotlessly 
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Moving  Day.  Etta  Turner’s  shed  moved  to  the  ice  house  and  used  as  a  tool  shed. 
Any  house  could  be  moved  with  ninety  yokes  of  oxen  and  five  gallons  of  rum. 


Lydia  Blunt  and  Mr.  Seigars  collecting  garbage 
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clean  j  the  paper  patterns,  endlessly  increasing  in  number,  pinned  about  the 
walls  j  the  sweet  herbs  drying  in  the  warm  corners  by  the  big  open  fire¬ 
place  j  the  stairway  which  led  to  a  mysterious  attic  above  ;  the  little  cupboard 
with  its  bits  of  old  willow  ware 5  and  the  jangling  of  the  bell  with  its  spiral 
spring  on  the  shop  door  which  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  announced  the 
visit  of  friends.  The  current  coin  in  exchange  for  their  stock  in  trade,  yeast, 
prayer-books,  patterns  and  candy,  was  fresh  eggs. 

After  the  death  of  her  mother,  “Marm”  Quin,  Rachel  continued  to  live 
in  the  little  weather-worn,  clapboarded  house  for  nearly  a  score  of  years 
alone.  It  was  then  that  she  took  to  snuff  and  slander. 

During  the  latter  part  of  her  life  Mrs.  Sarah  Blinn  Hilton4  lived  with 
the  lonely  old  lady  and  inherited  at  her  death  the  home  of  the  Quins,  which 
she  took  down  and  built  in  its  place  a  modern  house  of  a  type  popular  at 
that  time,  but  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  its  surroundings. 

Many  were  the  harrowing  tales  which  were  told  to  the  young  people  on 
winter  evenings  or  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  summer,  tales  made  vivid  by 
the  old  lady’s  wonderful  memory  and  power  of  narration,  and  by  Rachel’s 
supplementary  remarks,  who,  having  learned  them  so  thoroughly,  was  as 
much  of  an  historian  as  her  mother.  Stories  of  Indians,  when  Garrison  Hill 
was  really  a  garrison  where  families  fled  for  safety  j  and  the  only  water 
supply  was  under  the  hill  in  the  garden  of  the  place  later  owned  by  William 
Lowell.  Here  Indians  lurking  in  the  swamps  opposite,  captured  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  mother  and  child,  carrying  them  to  Canada.  And  there  were  harrow¬ 
ing  tales  of  piracy  and  shipwreck  j  of  a  fair  maiden  sold  for  English  gold; 
tales  of  Wiscasset’s  glory  and  her  sad  decline  during  the  gloomy  days  of  the 
Embargo,  when  one  ship-owner  could  sit  at  his  window  and  see  thirty  of  his 
own  ships  rotting  at  the  wharves. 

Rachel  became  a  veritable  heirloom  to  the  town.  Traditions  of  all  kinds, 
many  of  them  belonging  to  old  England,  grew  around  her  and  clung  to  her 
always.  She  was  born  ere  the  Ides  of  March,  in  the  first  month  of  the  old 
Roman  year;  she  had  second  sight,  and  the  gift  of  prophesying;  she  had 
had  seven  lovers,  all  first  mates;  she  was  descended  from  Baron  Hylton  of 
Crowmartyshire,  Scotland,  and  she  always  added  that  athe  Baron  was  a  very 
handsome  man.”  She  had  had  her  gait  examined  by  someone  skilled  in 
gyromancy,  who,  when  she  walked  in  a  circle,  told  her  that  her  tempera- 

+.  The  daughter  of  Joshua  Blinn  and  the  widow  of  John  Hilton,  who  was  drowned  in  a  ship¬ 
wreck  soon  after  their  marriage. 
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ment  resembled  that  of  Napoleon  I,  in  that  she,  too,  was  nervous,  bilious 
and  sanguine ;  but  those  who  knew  her  best  asserted  that  she  was  English 
to  the  core.  One  of  her  favorite  expressions  was  “Good  King  George!” 

In  Washington  Hall  on  the  second  floor  of  the  old  hotel  where  she  went 
to  school,  Mr.  A.  B.  Gee  taught  a  dancing  school,  to  which  Rachel  went, 
and  it  was  there  she  learned  to  “tread  a  measure,”  to  do  the  steps  of  the 
Barley  Break,  a  popular  amusement  in  the  time  of  King  James  I.  Another 
of  her  accomplishments  was  the  pantomime,  accompanied  by  an  old  English 
song  pertaining  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Here  comes  the  Duke  of  Wellington 

With  a  Ranzy,  Tanzy,  Tary,  Boy! 

And  a  Ranzy,  Tanzy,  Teehee! 

My  wish  is  to  marry  now, 

With  a  Ranzy,  Tanzy,  etc. 

You  are  all  too  black  and  blue,  I  say, 

With  a  Ranzy,  Tanzy,  etc. 

Well  I  think  I  will  take  this  one  here, 

With  a  Ranzy,  Tanzy,  etc. 

Here  come  the  Duke  and  Duchess 

With  a  Ranzy,  Tanzy,  etc. 

One  man  stands  alone,  representing  the  Duke,  opposite  a  long  line  of 
persons.  First  the  Duke  steps  forward  and  bows,  and  then  in  a  sing-song 
tone  he  sings  the  first  refrain.  He  retreats  and  then  the  long  line  advances 
and  bows  singing  in  a  sing-song  the  answers  and  retreats.  Next  the  Duke 
again  advances,  bows  and  sings  the  verse,  “I  wish  to  marry,  etc.”  The  dance 
continued  until  only  one  person  was  left.  The  word  “Ranzy”  comes  from 
the  Swiss  word  “Ranz”  meaning  a  call  by  horn  to  march,  or  else  a  call  to 
the  sheep.  “Teehee”  stands  for  a  giggle  or  a  shy  laugh. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  when  her  death  occurred  May  5,  1895,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-eight  years,  no  one  in  Lincoln  County  was  more  widely  missed 
than  Rachel  Quin,  who  had  been  so  long  identified  with  the  life  of  Wiscasset. 
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ERRATA 


Page  8  5,  line  1 7 :  For  work  read  word. 

Page  85,  second  line  from  bottom:  wizowi  should  be  in  italic. 
Page  86,  line  21 :  For  dejinies  read  defines. 

Page  86,  line  24:  After  “two”  place  comma. 

Page  86,  line  30:  For  form  read  from. 

Page  86,  line  3 1 :  For  8a?khat  read  8si(kkai. 

Page  86,  third  line  from  bottom:  For  Oldtown  read  Old  Town. 
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